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A RETROSPECT Oft 1837. 

There certainly can be no better way of commencing the New Year 
than by taking a review of what has been done during the Old, nor can 
the first pages of this volume be devoted to a fitter purpose than in 
summing up what has been done for our profession during the twelve 
months wliich have just rolled over our heads, in anticipating what 
improvements may be effected in ttiat nev’ ulorn year of which tlie 
events yet lie hid in the womb of futurity. 

The past year was ushered in by the long-looked for Brevet — a mea- 
sure og which ftany of the veteran officersJ>f our army, wprn out by bng 
service^ rested their hopes of retirement from the active duties of th^ir 
profession ; but this long-expectftl boon, instead of carrying with it that 
provision for old officers which was anticipated, has only added to their 
cup of bitterness. Ov.^ffig to the qr^iealthy character of our Colonies, 
a great proportion a# the officers of the Line are cut off at an early 
age, others are so broken dowil'jn constitutic^n as to be obliged to retire 
altogether from the service long before they pass even the subaltern 
grades of their profession ; it might, therefore, have been expected that 
some degree of consideration would have been shown to the claims of 
the survivors in the distribution of this promotion ; but, so far from that 
being the case, though 67 Colonels were promoted to b® General 
Officers by that Brevet, only 3 of these were selected from 109 batta- 
lions of the Line and Colonial corps ; while, out of 157 officers pro- 
moted to be Colonels, 16 only were from full-pay of the Line, and out 
of 11J5 promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-Cokjnel, 7 only wgre from 
that branch of the Service ; soft^at in thes# tlfr^ ranks not ^e-tentli 
of the promotion was awarded fo a bodyiif omcers 'who constituted 
about four-fifths of tht whole number in4h * Army, ^ 

Even so fer as jegafds the Brevet Majorities, one*half only of the 
134 granted fell tc^ithe officers of the ^<ine ; nor ^ould they have had 
80 much, but that^’^lH^se on half-pay, who had received the larger 
share in the other steps, could not by the regulations of the Service be 
jiermttted to avail themselveE of that promotion. 

Nor was this all ; but in the full-pay promotions consequent on this 
Bjevet, a still greater disproportion existed in the share of the officers bf 
the Line. In 109 battalions there were but 12 promotions, w]iile the 
. Household Troops, consisting of 7 battalions and 3 regimenti; shared 
amoig them 13, and 10 battalions of Artillery and Enginects no fesB 
^an«8. ' 

tf.%, JouRN, No. 110, Jan. 1838. ’& 
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^ tKeut tq^e woi)tdered at that this Brevet, instead of fulfilling the 

expectlittoi of did officers of the Line, on whose claims to promo- 
tion and rejiremei^ U w'as'principally founded, should have been as gall 
and wormwood to Does the Parliament of Great Britain knoiV 

that the tetnpomy expense thus incurred has been applied, not so 
much to r^ard those who have been serving them at every risk of 
life, Ifealth, find constitution, *'asi^tlfose who either have had no duty* at 
all to perform, or whose duties have never carfied them beyond the limits 
of their native land ? We mean not to disparage the services of any of 
the other branches of^the Army which have been more fortunate in this 
respect. The officers of A^illery and Engineers, in particular, have a 
strong claim on the gratitude of their country, and most of them have 
earned their present rank by many years of long and faithful service, 
and the toils and dangers of many a bloody field. All we contend for is, 
not that they have got too much, but that the officers of the Line have 
got too little. Still less are we inclined to undervalue the claims of 
that portion of our half-pay officers who have been the victims of reduc- 
tion, or have only quitted the active duties of their profession when 
incapacitated for theffi by the chances of warfare or the deterioration 
of constitution resultin|flfrom a kffig-eourse of service ; but had the same 
extent of promotion, lavished on others not in this category, been 
conferred on the officers on full-pay of the Line, together with the 
class of half-pay officers abqve described, it would ha<^e afforded one 
of the most valuable boons ever received since the establishgient of 
the British Army. 

Let us not be told, in extenuation, that tln^revet has been awarded 
on the same principles as all oth^.^ which ha?^ preceded it. Cannot 
our authorities see, that if those who have been serving merely at home, or 
in healthy climates, or whq perchance hp.Veneyer been serving at all, are 
to have the same right to Brevet promotion, according to the date of 
their commissions, as those who have been encoAntering pestilence and 
disease in every shape, and in every quarter of the globe, the reward 
must invariably be in an inverse ratio to the service performed, and that 
the greatci chance of survivorship must always give to the former that 
promotion which would otherwise have fallen to the latter? The records 
of the mortality among British officers, published in this Journal in June, 
1835, were sufficient to have demonstrated the inevitable consequences of 
such a^ystem of pronjption. The officeVs of the Line die thrice as fast 
as those^of the Heav^^ CiiValry and G^^rds, who for the last twenty-two 
years have not served* beyoftej their native shores, and twice as fast as 
those of the Artillery and*^ngineers, who hav^not nearly the same 
extent of Colonial service in unhealthy climsftes undergo ; conse- 
quently, in the course of a few years, when this difference in the chances 
of survivorship will beghq to tell eve^i more sJ^.ongly than at present, 
these fdirtunate branches of the Service, with ^tlie officers on half-pay, 
must necessarily engross all SBi^evet promotion, to the entire exclusion of 
the officers of the Line, whoVannot, from«the nature of their service, 
lit^e sufficiently long to claim jf.\ 

Evep the extension of the BreN^et Majorities to the Captains of 1822, 
Intended, » we presume, as a sop the officers of the Line, has rather, 
tended tonnciease than diminish theObitterness of feeling with whidfi tl\fi 
of/ that promotion has been r^arded by the old officers "if thfi 
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Army, many of whom it is well known, aftelr itettring flBKRigh the whole"^ 
*of the Peninsular war as subalterns, did not^iroin^the slowness of pro* 
Riotion, attain their companies till the augmentations in 1821 and 1825« 
These men have very naturally indulged the hofie that their long sen* 
vices, prior to attaining that rank, would be taten into account in a 
measure which was founded solely on the necessity for gifiRg advance- 
ment to old and deserving oiSScers, instead of which, by the Brevet 
being extended to all Captains of 1822, without any reference to pre- 
vious service, it has not only blighted these hopga, but they have had 
the mortification, in many instances, of beiit^ superseded by their juniors, 
who entered the service after the war, but*had the good fortune to attain 
the rank of Captain rapidly b^ purchase. 

The result of this Brevet must be quite* sufficient to convince the old 
officers of the Army, that it is not from the operation of this description 
of promotion that they can ever look forward to attaining a provision for 
tlieir old age ; but that its general effect must always be, to make those 
who have been already fortunate in their promotion still more so, and 
to bestow an additional income on those who have already got too much 
lor all the services they have evej re^idered. Thus though the claims, 
merits, and services of the old officers of the Line are invariably 
set forth in Parliament as the grounds for supporting the necessity of a 
Brevet, not a Ikheof the advantages which* it confers ever reaches them, 

Letfthere be no more idle clamouring, tlten, on the subject of Brevets, 
but let^every officer of the Line* use his endeavours to obtain what can 
never be perverted from him to the advantage of others — we mean, a 
retiring allowance propieJftioned to length of service. The bounty of 
Parliament is, we trust, not exbau§tSd, provided it was shown that the 
provision intended for old and^njeritorious officers by the late Brevet 
has, from the unequal ofcraticAi of that mbdc of promotion, entirely 
failed of its object. Jf among our military Senators there is so 
far worthy of the commission he bears, as to espouse the cause of his 
brother officers, we should hope the same member who brought forward 
that subject on a former occasimi (Mr. Bannerman) will volunteer 
his services again in so good a cause ; and if all those officer/ who have 
served twenty-five years and upwards on full pay, and still remain in 
the rank of Captain, were to provide him with a statement of their 
claims and services, contrasted with those of the youngest officers 
promoted under the last Brevet^ we feel couidd&fit that he couliTreadily 
demonstrate the impossibility of«6ffecting adequate provision for old 
officers by that descqption of promolian, wind that Parliament woijd 
readily resort to the only means by which that desisable object could 
be effected — the eAabllshntqjit of an adequate retiring allowance, pro- 
portioned to length o/^^ervice, a^enjoy^ by the members of every civil 
department of the State. 

In pointing out such^a course, we mean n6 disrespect to our militaty 
authorities, who, however anxious to rewind old officers, possess not 
the means of doing so, and who, having just obtained Parliamentary 
sahctiori to the expenses of a Brevet fof that purpose, may not be dis- 
posed to ask a second boon of that nature, on the plea that the fScbi has, 
‘fron| the mode of distribution, proved inadequate to the object/for whi^ 
X warranted. « ^ 
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r* Of tbe cliaii^es wM^h tV past year ha$ witnessed, one of tlie 

xno8|^|i|{)Qrtant is tlife increased jnumber of non-cotnmissioned officers 
who We ohtoined^ciai&missious. On reference to the Gazettes, it wij^l 
ho, seen thajt ah^t thirty-five have thus been nromoted within the last 
iwelve months, so that at least one-third of the commjssioi^s without 
purch^ M^ch have fallen vacant jnust have been thus bestowed, beijfig 
quite as large in proportion as would have hpen granted in the French 
service, of which the regulations in this respect have been so much 
pressed upon our imitation* This is certainly'^adding another prize to 
the lottery of military life, which, under proper regulations, may prove 
one of the best possible means of drawing a better class of men into 
our ranks, and of preventing non-commissioned officers from sinking 
into that state of hopeless apathy which the idea that they had no 
further promotion to look forward to was but too likely to induce. 

We forbear entering into any details of the minor evils to which, 
constituted as our Army at present is, this extension of promotion from 
the ranks may possibly give rise ; it is sufficient that the measure has 
been adopted, and by those who have no doubt the best means of 
duly estimating its probable results, both as regards the interests of 
the Service, and the benefit of the individuals themselves ; but what we 
feel bound to point out is, that as the practice at present stands, the 
risk of all its possible disadvantages is encountered without even ^ 
chance of the principal advantages which might reauily be ^^erived 
from it. In order that this boon may have its due effect in inducing 
young men to enter our ranks, with a* view of obtaining commissions, 
it is first necessary that they i^ould be assuc^d it is not a mere tem- 
porary expedient, ad capiandum mUgus^ for the moment, afterwards to 
be abandoned, according as the whim or caprice of those in power may 
dictate. To give the measure dueT ^tlvei^^, it would require to be 
officially announced by the military authorities that a certain proportion 
of all the vacant commissions without purchase is in future to be 
thus bestowed ; and, no matter how small that proportion may be, pro- 
vided only it be definite, there w/)uld be no want of competitors. 
We hopeiyet to see an official intimation to this effect circulated, not 
only throughout the Service, but in every parish, by which means the 
profession of a soldier would at once rise in the estimation of parents, 
who, instead of looking on their sons’ enlistment as a degradation, 
would 6e inclined to f^ga^d it as an honour, when they found they had 
the prejapect of earning a^ commisi^ibn, provided their conduct and 
education fitted them to l^ld it. At present, so far as regards the. 
obtaining of a better class of recruits, this boon of no avail whatever, 
and must undoubtedly continue so till it is made ki\own in some better 
way to the general ^nass of tha population? than through the medium of 
Gazettes which they never read, and"* the proWSTations of recruiting- 
serjeants^which they never listen to. ^ 

To give this measure due effect, however, as a boon to the Army, two 
, things are absolutely necesltory. The person promoted to a commis- 
sion should be able to miunta^ himself in his new rank, and he should 
be possessed of such an education as will fi^t him for the society of his 
brother officers, No means have as yet been taken to ensure either.* 
T£e pay of a serjeant-majov before promotion is 3s. Id. per d^, oj 
per annum, besi(jtes clotmng; he dines for 6d., 
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not the rank of gentletnan to soppoit. Hit pay rnttaiShUm 

*and band fees^ is 84/. per annum ; he hat to proiHhle his o4rii 
and must pay from 2s. to 2s. 3^. per day for his dinnet»%faeOier te 
eats it 0( not ; he must keep a servant^ and support the character of a 
gentleman. Whether his condition therefore is really improved by this 
promotion, is a question which even the ex-Member Ibr Middlesex 
would readily decide in ttm negative ; and if he is thus placed in a worse 
position in this respect* than before, who is to blame if he ultimately 
disgraces his commission by a failure in thosew pecuniary and other 
engagements so rigidly enforced in our Service ? * Himself,^ because he 
cannot effect an impossibility ; or those wlEo placed him in the sphere 
of a gentleman without limiting his necessary expenses, or increasing 
his income sufficiently to meet them ? * 

Never had our military Authorities a better opportunity of improving 
the condition of the junior ranks in the Army than when this extension 
of promotion from the ranks was pressed upon them, for even the most 
rigid economists could not have refused their assent to a measure which 
was essential to preserving the most worthy of our non-commissioned 
officers from being ruined by a ]pudable ambition. But has this been 
done ? No, though they have condescended to copy this system of 
promotion from the French, they have forgot to adopt the practice in 
that Service ofi giving a sum of from 30/>to 40/. for equipment money 
to those promoted to the rank of officer; and we believe the conse- 
quence has been that in some kstances the parties have been fitted out 
by a general contribution in the corps, certainly by no means a pleasant 
way of commencing on^ career as officer and a gentleman in the 
Service. • * • 

We call on those well-meanipg philanthropists with whom the exten- 
sion of this system of promotion originated, to see that their good 
intentions in behalf of the well-conducted soldier are not converted to 
his bane, and trust that before the termination of another year we shall 
see the income of the junior ranks in the Army adapted to their neces- 
sary expenditure, • 

The want of education under which many promoted fronf the ranks 
labour, could easily be remedied, at least so far as regards future can* 
didates, by a general system of education in our Army ; and since a 
tiers eiat is thus about to be.introduced into the commissioned ranks, 
it is* but justice to the parties ^promoted, as wfil as those w^fti whom 
they aiiB to associate, that they anould be fitted by education foi^the place 
they are destined to hold in society. ^ meet this, it is onlyh necessary 
that every soldier wh# has not acquired the elements of knowledge 
before, should be ‘forced tq attain them after enlistment. Surely the 
long listless hours wl^ch hang^so heafily on his^hands could be em- 
ployed in no better way than in acquiring such an education as would 
fit him to become an* active and intelligent non-commissioned officer, 
and possibly open to him the path to high^ promotion, or at ail Events 
would facilitate his earning a Uvelihood, in the event of reduction»or 
discharge. • 

We discipline the soldier’s body, but take no pains to disc^lme lus 
mi|d, and yet lift up our eyes in astonishment that be should follow, tse 
^bmtish propensities of nature, and revel in the lowett debauchery, 
t’he {certainty of the lasbi the guard-house, or the hdspital'VefdreilRis 
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^r^yes. This oqt Greners(l« deplore, our Legislators lament, ' ev^ry one. 
declfires it to be the only blot upon our Af ; l^oyel Copitnissions are * 
issued^ 0nd4iuge vpldmes printed, in the vain hope of remedying it, buh 
none seem ever to have taken into view that but for the blessings of 
education they might do exactly the same. They may start at our 
assertion, bi(t' fearlessly do we^ repeat it ; place them in the same situa- 
tion as . the soldier, — deprive them of the advantages of that education 
which enables them to foresee and reflect on th^ consequences of their 
actionSjT-leave them plenty of leisure time on their hands without teach- 
ing them how to occupy it, — and the results would be the same as in the 
case of the soldier. « 

Let those who are inclined to deny tlib correctness of our position 
only trace the dull monotonefas routine of a soldier’s life in garrison, 
particularly in warm latitudes, where intemperance is must prevalent. 
He rises about five o’clock, and at six is under arms on the parade- 
ground ; at seven or eight comes his breakfast ; that over, and 
his accoutrements put in order, which may readily be done in the 
course of an hour, th^ next question is, how to employ himself till 
dinner. If in a tropical climate, jthe heat of the day has by this time 
set in, and the barrack-gates are closed for the next eight liours. Tlie 
oft-tried game of fox and geese ceases to amuse him, and, after playing 
a few rounds at quoits, under .the verandah, he comes iniexhausted and 
perspiring at eVery pore. HOvv gladly then would he employ himself 
in the perusal of some entertaining volume, or in writing letters to his 
far-distant friends ; but no, these sources of amusement are all sliut out 
from him— he can neither read^^nor write, or^-at best, can do both so 
imperfectly, that the toil would Chan compensate the pleasure. He 
has no subject even for reflection, for hi^mind is a perfect blank. He 
has neither wife nor child to occupy hiV attention, and perhaps there is 
not, within the barrack-square, a disengaged damsel to make love to. 
Man must have excitement of some kind or other, — so, all other sources 
failing, off he dies to the canteen, and in the wild mirth and noisy revels 
of his intemperate companions contiives to pass the hours till dinner 

This meal, in most warm latitudes (except the East Indies), has 
Hitherto consisted, for several days in the week, of salt meat, a pound 
of which taken into the stomach, with .the thermometer at 90*^, may 
readily fifg supposed nc^at q,!! likely to, add to his temperance. J^fore 
dinner hfe drank from choicei — after it\ he drinks from necessity. By 
the time ^ bugle sounds fo^ evening parade his intoxication is com- 
plete : reeling and staggering, he vainly endea^rours to steady himself 
in the ranks, is detected by bis commandin^-pdicer, and sent to expiate 
his follieC||lconfinement; fortuAate if in his moments of intoxication 
he ha^ inearred no higher punishment. ** 

Now we maintain that, were a hundred presidents of as many Tem- 
petaiMm Societies placed for series of years in the same situation, and 
Siun^et similar circumstances/^ without the influence of education to pro- 
tect them, at least ninety and ri^ne would ultimately be found to have 
their acquatic predilections, and become as fervent worship- 
Bacchus as ever crowded the precincts of a guard-house. ^ 
has been done — mucjli ^tten-r-abouUbe punisliment of ^rjiHe\ 
; but little, very little, about its prevention, which can jifesf 
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be effected by giving the soldier such an education> aiVill rende^bimT 
*tcapable of reflecting on the remote as well as immediate consequences 
%t his actions, afford him a useful occupation for his leiaur^hours, and 
raise his own character and that of his profession in the estimation of 
the public. 

•Let us not be told that all this hae been done already — there are 
schools in every corps,* where a soldier may obtain the first rudiments 
of education, if he chooses ; but it is this leaving it merely to his option 
which renders the whole system abortive. In ordjjr to ensure an educa- 
tion for our children we do not send tliem^to schOoI if they cAoose, but 
whether they choose or not ; and, in tlid* excess ot our love, bestow 
many a liearty flagellation on^ein if they happen to absent themselves. 
Soldiers are in this respect mere childfen ; nor will they, if left to 
themselves, be one whit more inclined to enter on a path which, how- 
ever pleasing and profitable in its termination, must appear to them 
rough and thorny at the outset. 

We mean not to suggest that all soldiers now enlisted should be sent 
to school nolentes volenie,% perhaps such a measure would appear harsh. 
All we contend for is, that a certaii^ portion of elementary education 
should be combined with the other military instruction of a recruit, and 
that, till he has acquired such a knowledge of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, asavould fit him to discharge* the duties of a non-commis- 
sioned officer, lie should not be dismissed^from drill, nor*receive any of 
those indulgences of occasional* leave which are generally extended to 
a trained and well-conducted soldier. The rapidity with which this 
class of men would attaitt promotion ^ust act as a spur to those who 
had entered before thenf, and we shcihld soon find the latter glad to do 
that voluntarily which it had hmi necessary to render compulsory qn 
the former. As the privsge^ l^rned to rea(k the serjeants would feel 
that they must learn to spell ; and the officers that, if they wished to 
possess a moral as well as a physical influence over the men, it was 
necessary they should exhibit some acquirements beyond the .mere rudi- 
ments of education. Parents wouW then see their children enlist into 


the Army with pleasure — certain that they would there at l^ast obtain 
such an education as would facilitate their earning a livelihood if dis- 
charged, or give them a chance of attaining the higher grades of their 


profession if they continued in it. The discipline of corps would be 
improved, for tlie choice of non-commissioiied officers would xfi longer 
be confined to the few, too oftei> of dubious character, who hacf received 
the rudiments of edqpation previous to cmistment, but eveay soldier 
would be fitted to holcUtliat rank, and tnen, certainly, the elite of such 
non-commissioned officers,, fhosen from so wide a field of selection, 
might occasionally be promoted to cftmmissionsf without their new 
situation in life creating either embarrassment to themselves or causing^ 
their <)rother officers to*blusb for their ignorance. 

Let us hope then, that as the year 1837 ])as witnessed the extension 
of a system which is likely to elevate a considerable proportion of cjiir 
n5n-commissioned officers to the rank gentlemen, that the following 
year will produce a regulation which will not only ensure "thi»ftwbein|f 
qua^fied for it, but enable every • brave and well-conducted soldiei^ 
^^me ultimately a candidate for so honourable a prise* 
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The year 16^ has brought to the Army another boon of no small 
magnitude in the new system of relief, by whieh we trust the necessity 
will be foi* ever obviated of condemning corps, for a long series cf 
years^ to service In unhealthy climates, often to the utter annihilation of 
its original members. The arrangements have been completed, and 
the enperimont is about to li% made, of dividing the period of servfce 
equally between the Mediterranean, West fti'dies, and America ; and 
we trust ere long to see the same course ofr relief extended to the 
Eastern Hemispheref where the evils of a protracted service must no 
doubt be experienced "in an dqual if not greater degree. 

We understand that the principle on vyhich regiments were formerly 
kept so long in tropical climates was not so much the expense of reliev- 
ing them, as the idea that young soldiers died muck faster than pld 
ones, add that the longer they remained there the less they would be 
likely to suffer from the climate. This belief has for many years been 
so generally entertained in our Army that no one ever thought of in- 
vestigating whether it was actually the case or not, or of inquiring how 
it could possibly happen that the immutable laws of nature, which regu- 
late the increase of mortality vrith the advance of age,* were to be 
changed merely because a person wore a red coat, or had accepted a 
shilling in the name of her Majesty. In the recent investigation into 
the mortality amongst the troops in the colonies, hovvevfsr, the propor- 
tion of deaths at each age must necessarily have become the subject of 
inquiry; and, though the results have not yet been laid before the public, 
the recent alteration of the system of reliefs is a sufficient proof that the 
alleged exemption of old soldiers and long resVdents in tropical climates 
from mortality cannot have been 6ome out by the returns of a long 
series of years. In the course of a fevir months we hope, from the pub- 
lication of these results, fo be able to^ offer Undoubted evidence on the 
subject ; but in the mean time we congratulate'^our profession on the 
improvement in the system of reliefs, which appears to have originated 
from them. 


We trust that the year 1837 has also sealed the doom of the trans- 
port system, which has hitherto operated so prejudicially to the comfort 
of the soldier and the interests of the public, and that the experiment 
which fc now making fitting up several of our men-of-war as troop- 
ships, demonstrate the' inexpediency of paying a high rate of freight 
for the conveyance of soldifrs, in crazy ill-conditioned transports, at a 
period vriSen hundreds of the finest vessels that^ bver bore the British 
fixate absolutely rotting in our harbours for want of employment. 

TWe understand the vessels .fitting up for this purpose contain the 
most ample accommodation, and are^, in fact, complete specimens of 
a fic&ting barrack, where cve^ officer will ha\te his cabin, and jevery 
soldier a comfortable berth. We trust that to this improvement will be 
added that of having only *-as many soldiers on watch during the night 
as? are necessary to assist in forking the ship, instead of keeping^ a 




* At page 122 of the present Number will be found several Tables illustrative of' 
progressive increase of mortality, as well as the increased severity of disease 
the advance ef agv« i^hich tbe rV^mnmnd those who feel intetesietf in this^uhr ^ 


the prance ef age, i^hich tfire re^mmend those who feel intetesietf in thi^^u]^ ^ 
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third of them constantly on deck* exposed to the inci&iency of the 
Weather* whether their eervices are retired or not* as heretofore; :^ 

I H«w often have we seen* by this injorious system, *a himdrefl soldienl 
transferred, in the middle of the night from their comfortable hammocks 
to sleep about the decks exposed to the dews of heaven, when the 
sailers on watch were more than enough to do the duty #f ^he ship, 
and were absolutely quarrelling with the troops for being constantly in 
tlieir way ! What opinion should we entertain of a commanding^officer 
who, on shore, insisted on a third part of his men re^naining in the open 
air all night, merely because half-a-dozen t>f iheih might be required 
to puli a rope, and that not perhaps once a^eek ? 

We believe the practice to hsSVe originated in those days when it was 
deemed of more importance to save a few founds in the tonnage, than 
to preserve the health of the soldier ; and by this ingenious exp^ient of 
keeping a third always on deck, a vessel was made to carry that pro- 
portion more than she had accommodation for. Happily those days 
have now passed away* and we hope with them this regulation will also* 
The Commander of the vessel is surely the best judge what number of 
soldiers may be necessary to aid ity working her ; let that be fixed by 
him at the commencement of the voyage, and a certain proportion told 
off for the duty in rotation. When so few are really required, it cer- 
tainly appears somewhat preposterous to make it a nightly burden on 
the whole. * * 

Among the military changes of the past year, we must not omit to 
congratulate the Army on'the substitutic^n of fresh for salt beef rations 
in the West India colonic, which wfilf certainly add much to the com- 
fort, and* we trust, also to the h^lth of the troops there. We cannot 
avoid putting the question-**whatnave our military authorities in these 
colonies been about during the last dozen years, that they never 
brought to notice the very simple fact, that, while the troops vrere 
restricted to an innutritious and unhealthy diet, fresh provisions could* 
under the most simple arrangements, have been obtained at equal, if . 
not less cost? By an official letter from the Colonial Secretary at 
Demerara and Berbice, quoted in the late work pf Sir Andrew Halliday 
on the West Indies, it will be seen that an offer was made by the inha- 
bitants^ there to supply fresh provisions constantly to the troo|>s at fid, 
a-pound, being a fraction under iho price of«8alt4-but it appeafs was 
made intffi'ectually ; and there seems good reason to apprehend in this* 
as well as many other^instances, that th^ imerests or the home con- 
tractors have been preferred to those either of the soldier or the public, 

Wok wonder if it ever occurred to our military authorities abroad* 
while they were sanetjoning tl^p infliction of tetfe of thousands of 
lashes annually for drunkenness* that this crime was but too prq-^ 
bably Induced by the exCitement of thirst arising from the unn^tur^ 
restriction of the troops tp salt food. Di^ji it never occur to them 
that those dysentery affections by which hundreds upon hundreds ^ 
their men were cut off annually, whil^ their officers were scarcely 
affected by them, might possibly be aggravated by such a dietl^W^ 
mean not to attribute these* as some do, entirely to that cause, for welK ^ 

lye know that in other countries* particularly tbp East In^eSf^thij^ 
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are equally fatal* though the aoldier never taales salt provisions ; but 
there all classes are affected in nearly an equal degree, which shows 
these diseases to be inherent in the climate ; but it must still be fr^h 
in the recollection of many to what a frightful extent they increasect' 
when a part of our troops in the East were in a great measure restricted 
to salt pftvisions at the conymenoement of the Burman War ; and tliey 
must, indeed, have been blessed with ilia mmorum who 

suffered not under such circumstances. , 

While referring t9 the West, we must, en pa$sant^ notice two pro- 
positions for preserving the health of the troops in that country, parti- 
cularly in Jamaica. One'cf these — made by a distinguished General 
Officer — is to embark them in vessels elnchored in Port Ruyal harbour 
during the months of July, August, September, and October; but the 
important fact has been overlooked that these months do not always 
constitute the sickly-season ; that, on the contrary, the sickly-season 
often extends till December, and commences as early as June ; and 
that it not unfrequentiy happens, as was the case in 1822, that the sea- 
sons are entirely rev-ersed, as will be seen by the number of the deaths 
in each quarter of that year, sqpplied to us by a medical friend on the 
spot : — 

1 Quarter, from 1st Jan. to 31st March « , .126 

2 do. do. 1st April to 30th June • • 182 

3 do. do. IstJul^ to 30th Sept, • • , 

4 do. do. 1st Uct. to 31st Dec. . . 76 

•Total 439 

Besides, so far as our rec(illectJon serve's us, instead of vessels in 
such a situation being always free from fever, they not unfrequentiy 
lose half their crews there ; and maqv; instances might be adduced on 
the Coast of Africa, where a much greater (Instance from the main land 
than can be obtained in Fort Royal harboui* has been found quite 
insufficient to secure any immunity from that disease. 

The proposal to hut or encamp tiie troops on the windward side of the 
island during these months is also liable to objection ; for, with the excep- 
tion of Lucea and Falmouth, there is not under heaven a spot moreproduc- 
tive of yellow fever, at all times and all seasons, than the North Coast 
of Jamaica, particularly from Port Antonio to Manchioneal. The 
common belief of the great superiority of the windward over t);ie lee- 
ward 8^6 of islands' in securing an exemption from yellow-fever, re- 
quires confirmation from ^me accura1i3 and extensive documents before 
it (san b0 acted upon, l^atcthe windward sidjs is cooler and more 
pleasanf^^^^re ds no doubt, but two or three degrees difference in 
tempei^p^ appears to have but little effect on yellow- fever. 

project Is to provide wire-, gauze windows for each barrack, 
«^tfi Operate on the principle of the safety-lamp of the late Sir H. Davy, 
by 'rtparating the miasma, and renderingdt innocuous in passing it 
but, ^unfortunately for thia theory, the principle of that lamp is, not 
that the infiammable air cannot pass in, but that the flame cannot ppss 
out tlprough wire of certain dimensions^. It is this peculiar property 
\ ^.= 5 - ^ . 

# 'We recommend to ihe perusal of the suggestor of this expedient the following 
ftm Pansit Life ot‘ Sir Pb Davy, vol, ii, p. 91 The whole theory adS 
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of the fime.y npt of the inflamm^iblo air, whkh psurtl^ safety evan 
inUhe midst of that destructive agency. The air ^passes in, and i« 
\ceiiainly rendered innocuous, but it is so because it is consumed byv 
r‘^e flame, the increase of which gives immediate warning of the dan^ 

; so that, unless the inside of a barrack-room could be kept in a state 
of combustion, and our soldiers converted into a species of satefhanders, 
we fear there would be littlp advantage derivable from this expedient. 

This will, we suppose, quite sufficient for the wire-gauze theory, 
especially as, even supposing it to be possessed of ^l the virtues attri- 
buted to it, we cannot exactly comprehend 4iow, utiless every soldier's 
head is to be enclosed in a wire-gauze helns^, it would be possible for 
him to escape this subtle poisonMuring his frequent exposure by night 
and day in the course of his duties. • 

The best means of improving the health of troops in the West Indies 
have, we conceive, already been adopted, or are in the course of adop- 
tion, by a reduction of the period of service, so as to afford the soldier a 
rational hope of not falling a victim to the climate, — a fresh-meat diet 
to remove that thirst which must operate as one of the most powerful 
inducements to intemperance, — welWeutilated and uncrowded barrack- 
rooms to secure that first essential to health, an unvitiated atmosphere,^ 
— healthy localities in the mountains for such of the white troops as are 
not absolutely required in the large towns, -^and the garrisoning of the 
most unhealthy of tlie outposts by black cor^s. By these jifdicious mea- 
sures we hope speedily to see seruice in that climate no longer viewed 
as a certain passport to the grave. 


Let us now turn from tTie West to* tlie East ; there, too, there is rea- 
son for congratulation in the ev^ts of the past year. It is true no 
general system of reliefs seems* as yet to have lleen established, for such 
arrangements are the wctrk of time, and not likely to be the less efficient 
that they have previously been well matured. It seems pretty well 
ascertained, however, that several Regiments are to be relieved in the 
course of this year, which will lighten the burden of service in that 
country till more extended arrangements can be made ; as we hold it 
by no means a likely supposition that the same authorities who have 
reduced the soldier’s service in the West Indies to three years, will long 
tolerate,service in the East for eighteen. ^ ^ 

Meantime to those who are still eondemnedfto s^ourn there if is, at 
least, sonJe consolation to find that within the last year k very material 
improvement has taken^place in their condition by the extensiofl of full- 
batta to all corps 200 mfles from each presidency, which has increased 
the allowances of four BritisbWegimenls about 20 per cent., and is, we 
trust, but the commencement o& a regulation which will ultimately 
extend itself to all the other stations ; for, surely, if it has been judged 
expedient to grant that ^allowance to ail up-country stations, where 
provisions and wages are resnarkabiy cheap, 4t is equally, if net still 

^ i \ f 

operation of the safety->]aitip is nothing more than an apparatus by whisk the ^ 
inflammable air upon exploding ih its interior cannot pass out without beingW far / 
^ cooled «9 to deprive it of the power of communicating inflammation to tho surroua^ • 

} iqg atmosphere.’' . f ^ 
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more necessa^, at each of the presidencies^ where, as in all capitol 
towns, these itemeof expenditure are much dearer, and where officers , 
are constantly called on to exercise their hospitality to every strangef of } 
any note arriving at the presidency, as well as to every Queen’s 
who ma;||^be a temporary resident there. 

Our fridbds in the Easf wili^not, we believe, be readily inclined 
to attribute this boon to the voluntary generosity of the East India Com- 
pany ; and though we presume not to dive into official secrets, we should 
rather be inclined So attribute this amelioration in the condition of our 
officers, to the exertions of our military authorities on their behalf, than 
to suppose it could emanafe spontane<}usly from a body of men who, 
only a few years before, redpced the same stations to half-batta, even at 
the risk of a mutiny which might have shaken the foundations of their 
mighty empire. 

It is rumoured that similar improvements are about to take place in 
the condition of the soldier in that country ; reports have recently been 
called for officially from several intelligent officers of the depots at 
Chatham on this sul^ect. Great coats, beds, and bedding, of which the 
soldier was formerly deprived there,, have already been ordered for him ; 
the canteen system, by which a large portion of his pay was re-transferred 
into the coffers of the East India Company, has been, or is about to be, 
abolished; apd before the [ffesentyear has passed awaj, we confidently 
look forward to such further improvements as will serve in some mea- 
sure to compensate the British soldier for a life of exile, passed in the 
service of a company of merchants, by no^means remarkable for gra- 
titude to her Majesty*s officers'aud troops. 

Among other improvements of th^ past year, we must not omit to 
mention a further increase of a penny a-dajr to the good-conduct pay of 
a soldier after twenty-eight years’ service, and a less rigid interpretation 
of the clauses which lead to the forfeiture of additional pay under the 
previous warrant. The first is a boon which few, very few, will live to 
claim, but the latter is an amendment of great importance to the soldier, 
as without it he would have required a degree of angelic perfection little 
likely to be attained by one exposed to such temptations, before he could 
have derived the most remote benefit from the well-meant generosity of 
the former warrant. ^ Even with that improvement, however, we appre- 
hend \hat so long 4s the right withdrawing this reward for good 
condu^ is vested in the commandingMifficer, it is but few soldiers who 
will ^xdrange additional ^ay, or prospects for*the contingent advan- 
tages held out ky it. In a service like the British, where mere seni- 
ority, or the expenditure of a few thouiland pounds, may raise a man 
to the command *of others, Vho, aa yet, ha^ not learned to com- 
mand himself-— who is liable to be influenced by passion and warped by 
prejudice — ^the exercise of this power will ev& be viewed with Extreme 
jealousy by soldiers. Had that power been vested in the members of 
Ss Court Martial who would calmly and dispassionately investigate^ the 
degree and nature of the offl'nce, as well as the previous character of 
, th€f*^ender, before depriving him of his dearly-earned distinction, we 
feel convinced the provisions of this warrant would have beei»much' 
^more generally accepted throughout the service than they have been^^ 
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We have formerly expressed our opinion that the faults of this war^ 
rant are certain^ ultimately, to worn out their own <fttre» Soldiers 
* know their commanding officers a vast deal better than the home author 
: ritfes do ; and when it is found that in many corps this provision which 
intended as such a boon to the Army has become a dead letter, 
because no one will avail themselves of it,^we have no doub^that the 
intelligence of the Noble Lord with flrhom*the warrant originated, ^ill 
readily supply those impr6vements which are necessary, in order to 
make it more acceptable to the soldier. 

Tiiese military improvements which have markeck the course of the 
past year, are not only valuable in themselvej^, but they must carry with 
them the pleasing conviction th^t there is spirit of amelioration at 
length awakened in behalf of our professicpi, and that the health, com* 
fort, present condition, and future prospects of the soldier, are daily 
becoming objects of more attention with those authorities to whom is 
intrusted the important duty of watching over his welfare. There is 
no cause to which we are more inclined to attribute so happy a change 
than to the attention which all military topics now receive from the 
public press ; and it will always be a source of heartfelt gratification, 
that, in the establishment of this Journal, ten years ago, we first afforded 
the members of our profession a medium by which complaints could be 
heard without incurring the risk of reproof, abuses pointed out without 
hazarding the rancour of those who supported them, an^ suggestions 
made so as to ensure their being weighed by their own merits, not by 
the rank of the party from whcffii they originated. Our expectations 
have not been disappointed^ nor have our labours been unrewarded in 
the results, . . . ^ 


Tn the past year no doubt V/fuch has been done, but much still 
remains to do for our profession, nor must the well-wishers of the Army 
slacken their diligence in urging forward the march of improvement. 
We liave sufficient evidence in what has been done, that our military 
authorities have been urged to exertipn ; and wc feel confident, from the 
satisfaction expressed by all classes of men, of all professions, and 
all shades in politics, at the measures which the Secretary-at-War brought 
forward last year in Parliament on behalf of the Army, that there can 
be no fear of his receiving the support of ail parties in Aat House, 
in any*suggestions he may mal^^in future having the saimklpudable 
object in. view. Sincerely do we^trust that tlie weU-eamed inflcfence he 
has thus acquired may speedily* be directed to the procurii^ of an 
adequate retirement for /)ld and deserving officers, instead of the pre- 
sent miserable pittance of h^^f-pay. We are sure he )ias but to make 
the proposition and it will be carried with acclamation, and that in 
doing so, he will confef no less pleasure on those who vote the reward 
than on those who receive it, ^ while to himself the gratitude of the war- 
worn veteran will prove — 

MoHurhe7Uum €dre perennius» 
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Our readers will find this topfc discussccj .with considerable detail in 
twd preceding parts of our Journal; but since those were written the 
Cinque Ports have been shorn of some of their beams, and the prying 
eye of innovation Being still bent upon their remaining immunities, we 
venture to submit a few additional particulars in furtherance of their 
story. As we can expect no more access to the records at Romney — 
the grand depository of tlie^Cinque Port muniments — than was allowed 
to ^the commissioners of the late municipal inquiry, we must trust to 
Mr. Jeake, the chronicles, and the official documents preserved in the 
national archives ; which last, forming faithful registers of the facts, 
policy, and tenure of men and things in the early stages of our history, 
sferve to illustrate, confirm, and explain each other. 

It will be recollected that the name Quinque Tortus was applied to 
five havens lying on that part of the British coast which is nearest to, 
and opposite the shores of, France. Phe paramount importance of 
their locality as a defence ^ against invasion was evident, whence they 
were exonerated from taxescand other exactions, and elevated to peculiar 
eminence, in return for certain ser'«dces expected from them by the 
Crown ; which services are detailed by Hackluyt in a Latin record, or 
costufnali as he calls it, of the^town of IIytl>e. Among other honours 
and immunities, they constituted acorporate*body, enjoying a jurisdic- 
tion within themselves, with the power to take tolls in their markets, to 
punish criminals in their ow'n bountis^, and the right of flotson, jetson, 
and ligati, on their own shores : and, moreover, with tlie greatest part 
of Kent, they enjoyed the ancient law of Gavelkind {Give-all-kin)j 
though William of Normandy enforced the right of primogeniture so 
strongly everywhere else. They v^ere governed by a grand officer, who 
bore the /luthority of an Admiral and High-Sherifl* among them, under 
the title of Lord Warden, who was, and still continues to be, always 
also the Constable of Dover Castle, The internal economy of the 
Cinque Ports was administered by the Mayors ; the Jurats, or Aider- 
men jean*^. the Barons, or Burgesses^ ^ffiices which could only he* holden 
by freemen. Thou^ nof exactly considered jura tequalia^ their fran- 
chises resembled those o^ the counties palatine, especially in the ex- 
clusive legal authority of theif Mayors and JqrSts, and in the Warden 
sending out wrifs in his own name. A particular court — de Gripeney 
-—or, as it was more generally called, ^Curia Quinque Portuni apud 
Shepney^ was the supreme tribunal of the whole jurisdiction, at which 
the Lord Warden presided in person, and wae assisted by the Mayors 
and BailifFs, and a certain number of JurUs, cited from each corporate 
town. To this powerful chamber lay a vnAt of error and ap|^al from 
the local courts, and its judgments were conclusive. Here,Vh a four 
i day tf^ ummons, inquisitions were held for the Cinque Ports collectively, 
orlSr^ either of them» and the gravest ofF^ences — as treason, sedition, 
‘G)>ncealing treasure found, and counterfeiting the coin of the 
>were cogniaable ; that is to idyi in the words of the authority^ thby 
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colild pronounce trial pur faux juggementf pur service U Roi saus^ 
irait^ pur tresor trove^ purfixuxer de monoy^pur treson*purpose centre 
. le Roi et sa pees iroubler,** . 

' This supreme tribunal, which was probably held in the centrA part of 
the whole confederation, at the place now called the “ Lathe of Shep- 
way,” has long since been discontinued. Two of the ancient cjjambers, 
howdver, still exist, and are occasio^ially Convened* Thet)ne is the 
Court of Brotherhood ; it’is composed of the Mayors and a certain 
number of Jurats from each of the Cinque Ports, who deliberate upon 
and regulate the affairs of the Association in general:^ The other is the 
Court of Guestling, which is constituted in effdet like lhat of Brotherhood, 
but to which the Bailiffs of all the corporate members, and a certain 
number of Jurats from each of them, are jnvited, whence it forms a 
portmote, or little parliament, of which the chairman is officially styled 
the “ Speaker.” 

For such extensive privileges and powers, the Cinque Ports were 
expected to form a bulwark against the attacks of any foreign enemy, 
and a safe-guard to the commerce of the coasts ; duties which are well 
expressed in the demands of the Commons to King Edward the Third, 
in 1338, as shown in the Harleian manuscript, No. 14, in these words: 
— “ Endroit de garde sur mere, prie la commune, que ils ne soyent 
chargez a conseil donner as choses, des queux ils n’ount pas conisance : 
et avis est a la dfte commune ; que pur cec^*que les Barouns des Ports 
qui a tout temps ount honours devant les communs de la terre, et sount 
si enfranchiz pur estre garde et muir entre nous et aliens, si cas avenist 
que ils voudroient notre terre entrer et assail ir, qui ils ne sount contri- 
butours a nuls aids ne charges touch^antz la dite terre ; ainsi pernout 
profitz sanz nombre sourdanz par mere et terre, par la garde susditz: 
par quoy avis est a la commune ils devercient faire la garde sur la 
mere aussi comme la commune fait sur terre* sanz gages prendre ou 
demander, ensemblemeift od autres grandes villes et havennes que ount 
navie, que sount en le cas et tenuz a ceo faire.” 

The probable antiquity of this important nursery of the navy, even to 
Roman ages, has already been alludbd to in our pages ; and little can 
be added to conjecture, till we approach the more exact time*8 of the 
chroniclers. We are assured that Edward the Confessor had granted 
to Dover, Sandwich, and Romney, an exemption from all impositions 
and taxes, in consideration of serwees to be done by them u{^^the sea, 
for the Crown ; and, therefore, these are the only tuwns of the3>^i8dic- 
tion whiclli are named in the Dgwiesday Survey But* though some 
portion of the enfranchisement of the Cinque Torts, may be anterior to 
the fatal battle of Hastiifgs, the organization of the 'general body was 
most likely owing to the Cdiqueror, whose policy was obviously to 
secure his communication with th^ continent ; and the denominations of 
Jurats and Barons, in lieu of Aldermen and Burgesses, which have ever 
since prevailed, may be said to stamp the date of the municipal .constt** 
tution of the several component bodies. Camden asserts that William 
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* Joake, who was long a resident of the Cinque Porte, states that itn one etfho 
records of the town of Rye, is a memorandnm that the wve ports were en&aif^ised 
^ in the &me of King Kdward the^ Confes&or: but several Kentish aatiquaties adhem * 
' w we have taken. 
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cof Nomiaad]^ first appointed a Lord Warden ; oitjiera record tliat King 
JohUi being st^’aightened for a maritime force, granted their extraordi- 
nary^ privileges upon the express condition of riie Barons providing and 
equipping eighty shifHi, ikt their own charge, for forty days, so often asf 
hcjihould summon &em and his other Barons to go with him to his 
warsi^a wording which implies that the nature and degree of a Baron 
of <;he Cinque Ports was nbt clemly understood by the dironicler. By 
subsequent charters, these conditions werei reduced to the arming and 
arranging, within forty days* notice, of fifty^-seven ships, with twenty* 
four men in eacb,«to serve fifteen days after setting sail, gratuitously, 
and iq attend during the King’s pleasure at the cost of the Crown, after 
thetsaid fifteen days were expired. Of this armament, Hastings furnished 
twenty^one ships ; Romn^, five ; Hfythe, five ; Dover, twenty-one ; 
and Sandwich, nve. 

These places long constituted the havens denominated the Cinque 
Ports properly, though the immunities were extended to several Kentish 
towns, some of which were not even upon the coast. Wmchelsea, Sea- 
ford, and Rye, were afterwards incorporated as principals ; and in a 
proclamation of Edward the Third, Faversham and Pevensey also ac- 
quired that honour. It seems{ hqwever, from traditional feeling, that 
the true number of tegitimate coalesced bodies should stand as it appears 
in the manuscript drawn up in King Henry the Second’s reign, now in 
the British Museum (Faustina^ c. ix.), when the principal towns con- 
sisted only of the five we have mentioned, with their quota of ships 
against them above. Assuming this as the most ancient authentic 
record of the principals, they will stand with their dependants thus * 


Hastikos belong -^ 

Seafood, 

Pevea^y, 

Hedney, 

Winchelsea, 

Hamrae, 

Wakesbonrne, 

Creaeth, and 
Fcrthclipe* 

To Dover 

Polkftone, 

Favenihat]!,and 

Sii 3 if^e% furuMih^ ih& force just^described, other voluntary conXrxhw* 
U|«j|i|| ^re as may be seen 'in the Harleian manuscript 7376, 

services, iv is recorded that the Barons of the Cinque 
Porto owe to thefr Lord the King, yearly on 'ihe seas, if there be occa- 
sion, aa follows, viz ^ 


To Rommy belong-^ 
Bromhal, 

* Lyde, 

^ •Oawarstone, 

Daq^emares; and 
Romenhal. 

To Hythe belong *-^ 
Westmeath. 

To Sandwich belong — 
Fordwich, 
Heculvor, 

Serre, and 
Deal. 


Thetowii of Hastings, three messes. 

La Lowef de PeVenessy, one mess. 

et Petrie lltaine, one mess. 

KekUbouviie in Kent, one jness, o 

Crenahe in Kent, deux hommes ovec deux anquins ovec les messes ito^astiugs. 
The town of Rye, five messes, e ” *■ 

port of Dover, nineteen messes. 

TBft town of Winehelsea, ten messes. 

Lyde, seven messes. 

La port Homejssle in Eomnaf^m messes. 
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La Port de Hethe, five messes. 

> Folkestone, one mess. 

^ Tfie town of Feversham, one mess* . 

Tl^ port of SauUwycb, Stonore, Serdwi^» Sale 'and Senes, five messes, o 

** That is to say, whenever the King shall wish to have the aforesaid 
messes in his service, they shall have forty da^s* summons, and sj^ll find 
for hil Majesty twenty men and a masted, in every mess, and fbe sailfirs 
of every mess armed and whM furnished to perform their service to the 
King. These messes shall* be paid at the charge of the Cinque Ports, 
from which they are furnished respectively : and when •these messes after 
their coming have served five days, at the proper charge of the Cinque 
Ports, after the said five days, th^ shall contfhue to serve at the charge 
of the King, as long as wanted ; that is to the master of each mess 
shall receive 6d, a day, and the mariners 3d, 

The high consideration in which they were held rendered all the bur- 
thens imposed upon them comparatively light, and the Barons became 
equally notable for courage and loyal^. Among other signal exploits 
may be mentioned that of Hubert de Burg, the celebrated Constable of 
Dover Castle, who, with the Cinquef Port fleet of forty sail, encountered 
eighty powerful French ships, either 4ook or sunk the greatest part of 
them, and compelled Louis the Dauphin to accept of terms to leave Eng- 
land. This battle, which was fought in 1217, was one of the last in 
which the ancient fiictliod of staving the enen^, by means of iron prows, 
is recorded ; and it is also remarkable for the stratagem of the English, 
in having thrown quicklime into ^he air from the windward, which 
being blown into their antagonists’ eyes, blinded them, and materially 
assisted in gaining the victory. 

Yet had they their ebbing and flowing in loyalty. In 1261, con- 
ceiving themselves neglected Henry III., they interpreted the service of 
the kingdom to be that of the Crown^ and joined \he discontented nobles. 
Five years afterwards, one of their squadrons, commanded by Simon de 
Montfort. piratically plundered all the merchant ships that fell in their 
way ; and some of their comrades having been lianged at Portsmouth, 
they landed there and burnt the city. ’Prince Edward was sent to chas- 
tise them, but brought them back to their allegiance without using force, 
by assuring them of amnesty, and a confirmation of their privileges. 
The Annals of IVaverly mention a slaughter at Winchelsea on this 
occasion,, and the garrulous old Hehngshed adds testimony to^(^ s^ame 
effect ; but the assertion is not corroterated to tke fulk In 1297i^hen 
the same Pfince was the reigning Sovereign, his designs against France 
were very unexpectedly frustrated. He hadianded with a powerftfl array 
at Sluys, and everything promised fairly, when a contfention broke out 
between the seamen of the Cinque Ports and those of Yarmouth and 
other ports. This was nqt a mere.Point Beach squabble : a desperate 
engagement with each other was the consequence, which, notwithstand- 
ing the King’s commands to* deskt, continued till twenty-five ships of the 
Yarmouth squadron were burnU and destroyed, with most of their crewa; 
besidq^ more of the largest meti-of-war, one of which had the royal ^ 
treasure on board, narrowly escaping the saSie fate. ^ 

It must be admitted, even in Kent, that the Crown, in favouringrttte 
Cinque Ports, had given the other mariners of the east coast of England ^ 
poti^tij^ cause for discontent. Unusual faci||ties for carrying on herring 
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fisb^y ]bad b^n secured to the Bacons by charter^ an4 enforced by sue* 
i^a^iVe royal ordinances; and they were moreover allowed the privilege 
of ippc^^ntlng a eoUple of bailiffs to reside at Yarmouth, the very j^cus 
6t (be Norfolk fishers, to superintend their affairs. Here, as seamen 
tay, they held their own ; besides which, together with the bailiff of t^iat 
Wn, they had the keeping of ^he peace, and the care of the prison 
during the fair, with the power of deteripkxing all disputes ana com- 
plaints. Had the effect been designed, it qpuld not have been plotted 
so as lobe more^ife of hatred and uncharitableness ; and even so late 
as the reign of Elizabeth, ^traces are found of the contentions which were 
constantly arising betwedi^ the Bailiff of Yarmouth and the Bailiffs of 
the Cinque Ports in residence there. < We trust that the sores are now 
healed for ever ; but thou^ the seamen of Kent and Norfolk have knit 
their energies together in their country’s cause, a tinge of hereditary 
feeling is thought yet to remain. Who knows but that Lord Nelson 
would have felt less umbrage at Sir Sidney Smith’s appointment to com- 
mand on the coast of Syria, had the latter, instead of being the sea-side 
hero of Dover, happened to have been born an Icenian ? 

Such were the means by wlpcli the command of a maritime force was 
obtained, before the State became possessed of a navy of its own. In 
addition to these quotas, the King and Council were wont, in extreme 
cases, to issue orders to. the Admirals, Sheriffs, Mayors, Bailiffs, and 
other officers of the sea-j[)orts, to arrest and detain the ships of thirty 
tons and upwards in all the harbonjrs of England, until the proportion 
wanted was everywhere fully supplied. Commissions of naval imprest, 
though grievous and burthensome to the trading part of the nation, were 
conformable to the usage of tli^time ; and a mandate of King John, 
which extends the embargo to foreigners, has been cited in evidence of 
our asserted right to the dominioli of ike sea. The preamble to this 
oprious document runs thus : — “ The iting tq all the Sturemanni {bea 
captains and officers then so called) and Marinelli, and Merchants of 
England using the sea, greeting: Know ye, that we have sent Alanus 
Juvo of Sorham, Walter Staltun, Vincent of Hastings, and Wiljnud of 
Wincheisea, with others of our Barons of the Cinque Ports, &c., lour 
faithful Sturemanni and Marinelli of our gallies, to arrest and safely 
bring into England all ships that they can find, and with all that shall 
be foun^in them.” 

Tlu^general ar^^st o| shipping jilfid mariners was not alwa!ys for the 
purjATse of demanding their service^ ; it was sometimes resorted to on 
the aKeged grounds of *pref aution, and by way of prevention of their 
being captured, by the enemy. This is quaiiilfy shown in Edward’s pro- 
ekmation of 1339 — {Rot, ParL 13 JIL m, 15) — Item, per le 
mlschief^ue est venu a Irf navie d'Angleterre, per la reson que les 
sdlgn^^^de auscunes niefs et maistres et mariners des mesmes les niefs, 
oan|epoiez ou menez lour niefs sur mf er, hors de la flote et oompagnie 


de$ intres niefs ; pur querlr merchandizes et pur covetise de gaigner : 
< queles niefs ount etez pris per les ennemis notre Seigneur Je Hoi sur 
yneer, et les gents trovez ea ycelles tuez et mourdrez en esciandef notre 
^{j^neur le Roy et de tout son royaume,.et en aneantisement de la flote 
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ifibnheni and weatem coaaid^ were very seldom ealled otil lpgei})er, ex- 

^cepl^in cases of great emergency. Thus, irHen Edward Ilf. raised a 
large fleet againBt France, in 1838, he took otily twenty-one ahijps from 
the Cinque Ports, nine from the river Thatpes, and seventy^frain the 
western division ^ a proportion far 8hoit*of what each contribute, seven 
years afterwards, to the expedition against Normandy. 

Besides the more extensile demands upon the \Varden of the Cinque 
Ports for numerous fleets for the attack of foes, traj[iiport of soldiers, 
and other purposes of war, it was usual, even Jn times of peace, when- 
ever government had occasion for a few shijs only for the purpose of 
conveying any prince of the blood, great lord^s, or ambassadors, to send 
down a summons to the Warden for the tonnage required by the occa- 
sion. In the Acts of Council (CoUoniafi Manuscript^ Cleopatra^ c. 3) 
is a curious and succinct account of the arrangement of the “ Voiage 
Royale,” as fixed for the conduct of Queen Isabella, in 1398, a docu- 
ment which affords every desirable information on the subject. But the 
uses which the Great Council made of the Cinque Pori shipping extended 
still further, since the Warden was oftex ordered to provide vessels for the 
conveyance of merchandize, stores, materials, or other freight. Among 
the manuscripts at the Museum (^Ayscough Cat 4586) is an order 
dated July 5, 134^, in these words : — “ De#lercentuni pet^is sculptis 
pro ingeniis regis in quarrena de Folkestone asportandis a Sandwico ad 
Turrim Londini.*' * 

Being lliua in the reign of that gallant and glorious King, Edward HI., 
we cannot pass over the sigjial naval fj^^Jfire of that memorable era of 
English history, more especially as the Barons were largely concerned 
therein. In 1339, in consequence of the French having sorely infested 
our coasts, the Cinque Port mariners ravaged Boulogne, and there burnt 
nineteen large galleys, with a vast quantity of stores and munitions of 
war. The French, in return, committed many new depredations, tobk 
two of our largest ships, with several small ones, and, not confining them- 
selves to belligerent objects, devastated several towns and villages with 
reckless severity. For this they soon afterwards paid severely ; for in 
the following year Edward, who then assumed the title of King of France, 
gave them a very notable defeat in the narrow seas. It hilppened thus ; — 
Expecting that, in virtue of his claim, the English MonarSb^would 
descend upon Flanders, the French 'collected such ^ host of Bhij|ls at 
Sluys, both’ from their Atlantic and Mediterranean shores, that the 
struggle for the dominiou of the seas seemsd to be already cast against 
us ; in fact, it might be said that their whole navy had aslJbmbled at one 
spot- On coming within sigh^of their fo/est of masts, however, the 
young King exultingly exclaimed, that he had long wished fOr this op- 
portunity, since, with the a^d of God and St. George, he would now be 
avenged the affronts he had sustained. The enemy was found td 
consist of 400 sail, having on board about 40,000 h)en, under the command 
of tvap Admirals, Hue de Keruel and Pi|rre Bahuchet, ^hile theic 
Genoese allies were hcaded by a brave seaman named Barbanera *, 
the whole of this formida'ble fleet was lying in compact order, in three 
divisionlS, wkiting for the attack. But Edwatd, with a Cbhduct ds skil- ’ 
ful 4^ jf^ nursed on the waves, far from bal^ awed at die fearful sitpe- 
liority of force to fight agaihst,^ in deploying his line, instanilj^ had 
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f 'iim to the 6x<^lleiit amiigement of placing his strongest ships in 
tl intera^rs^g thoiaeoaityiiig archers among those that were loaded 
[yen*at*arinsi besi&s supporting the wings with an extra proponion 
or cross«h'oW men ; and he likewise formed a second line in the rear of the 
Wrsti^M a body of reinforcement for any point that might require support. 

were the judicious ineasures by which Edward placed his fleet of 
S40 ships in advantageous battle-array against another of 400, which was 
well provided with arms, ammunition, an4 abundance of machines for 
throwing Btonest 

The onset took place at about eight o’clock in the morning, and 
continued with dire ha^oc till the evening. Robert of Amesbury tells 
ns, that the English, on their appr&ach, perceiving the French ships 
were linked'^together with*^ chains, and that it was impossible for them 
to break their line of battle, retired a little, and stood back to sea. The 
French, deceived by this feint, broke their order, and pursued the 
English, who they thought fled before them ; but these, having gained 
,the sun and wind, tacked and engaged them to all advantage. Frois- 
sart relates the affair in a manner circumstantially different, yet substan- 
tially corroborating the fact that the enemy were deceived by a stratagem. 
He says, that when the King of England and his Marshals had properly 
divided the fleet, they trimmed sails to have the wind on their quarter, 
as the sun shone full in their faces, which they considered might be a 
disadvantage to them, and stretched out a little, so that at last they got 
the wind as they wished. The Normans,” continues he, ** who saw 
them tack, could not help wondering why they did so, and said they 
took good care to turn about, for they were afraid of meddlmg with 
t^em« They perceived, howefvet, by his banner, that the King was on 
DHoard, which gave them great jpy, as they were eager to light with 
him ; so they put theirvessels in proper (Wder, for they were expert and 
gallant on the seas. They filled the Christopher, the large ship 
which they had taken the year before from the English, with trumpets 
and other >variike instruments, and ordered her to fall upon the English. 
The battle then began very fiercely ; archers and cross-bowmen shot 
with all their might at each other, and the men-aUarms engaged hand 
to hand. In order to be more successful, they had large grapnels, and 
iron hooks wifo chains, which they fiung from ship to ship, to fasten 
them t4/hach other. There were many valiant deeds performed, many 
pri4a|ii<^ made, yfid rqBXiy rescu^a< The Christopher, whidi led the 
Vanfwas re-captured by the English, and all in her taken or killed. 
Tli^eo^werc then greats shputs mi cries, an^ the English manned her 
hgaitt with archors, and sent her to fight against the Genoese division.” 

The result of this murderous battk^ was decisive. No fewer than 
30,000 of the enemy were ^lain, drowned, or taken. The Admiral in 
Chief, de Kernel, was killed ; Bahuchet was* made prisoner upwards 
of SOO of their best ships were captured of destroyed; and cur troops^ 
gained free access to FJanders. Even a squadron of 30 sail, which,* 
not engaged, endeavoured to escape under cover of night, 

was brought to account by the Earl of Huntingdon, when the largest 

jkJ: 


* Ihe Ffcuch have been witty on the execution of poor Admiral Byng^whom we 
ascwding Voltaire, *^poug But they forget that^ht*y\^ 

hanged Bahuchet at the yaxd-ami, uadbt charges of a similar tenor. v 
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was taken, and several others sunk, bodies found 

lyitfg dead on the decks of the pri^se. In faci, 'so totol Was the defeat 
tbat^none of the French courtiers could muster cdhragt enough to 
communicate the dismal tidings to Philip de Valois, and it was left to 
the address of the court jester .to break the news* Nor was the victory 
gained without blood on the English jlde;»a large ship an^ a»gaUey 
were sunk, with all on board* by a volley of stones ; and in a great sh^p 
which pertained to the King^s own division, there were but two men 
and a woman that escaped death. In all, the English lost about 4000 
men, including some of their bravest knights. • 

The French writers acknowledge the fatal jssue of the contest ; but 
instead of admitting that the success of the day was Owing to the 
superior dexterity ot the English, which is *80 obviously the fact, they 
attributed it to the assistance which Edward received from some Fiemish 
ships which joined him during the engagement, and they magnify our 
loss to an amount of 10,000 men. In discussing the tactics of the 
action, P^re Daniel remarks that, as no mention is made of rostra, or 
of oars for the manoeuvre called remos detergere, the Roman method of 
sea-combat, which had long obtained, was then discontinued. 

Though the Cinque Ports appear* to have culminated their palmy 
point about the time we are treating of, they made the most enthu* 
siastic exertions ii^ seconding the heroic Edward’s views; inasmuch, that 
in the ever memorable expedition of 1345, When a successive chain of 
victories was crowned by the battl^ of Cressy and the capture of Calais, 
they contributed 86 ships and 1726 mariners to his fleet, instead of the 
quota of 57 ships and 1147 men whichjthey were bound by charter to 
furnish. Pevensey is named as a principal Cinque Port in the Royal 
proclamation, but, from the following list, does not appear to have made 
a special supply : — # ' 


Feversham 

t a • 

• 3 ShipS • 

. 53 Mariners. 

Sandwyeh 

» • 

• 22 , , • 

. 504 , 

Dover • 

• a 

• 16 , , • 

. 334 ,, 

IViDchdsea 

« • 

. 21 , , • 

. 396 . , , 

Hastings 

• • 

.5 s, 

• 96 ,, 

Rye 

• • 

• 9 ,, • 

• 15G , , • 

Hythe . 

• « 

• 6 ,, . 

. 122 ,, 

Huveudale oi 

lomney 

• 4 , , • 

65 ,, 


This increase upon their old accustomed service may, hovwer, have 
been an*express arrangement for Chys occasion; fot^in the I3u.' vOar of 
the same king’s reign, we find tljat Government, as a niatter ot^race 
and favour, engaged to be at half the expfnscrin raising and fitting out 
the Cinque Ports' quota fior the armament then ordati^. There was, 
however, an express salvo that such aid should be considered ** fnes 
noun pas en nomme de images, einx de grdee mspecialV* 

The above expedition was so truly grand, and so glorious to the United 
Services, that a sketch of^its amount, from the official returnsi canHot 
but be interesting to the professional reader^ ^ The particulars are con- 
tained in the Harleian manuscript, No* 28, which is preface^,^ “ jBio 
copie hereof was found of Peter Burrow, Wvritten in an auncienl hyii^e 
with rede and blacke yuke.” • The following is an excerpt • s 

If Tins yras the retinue of King Edward the Third, m his eoite towards ifio parties • 
or]^iaace^aud Nornaandie, and miring the siegcrof the tovne and easU^of 
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Sir Ed#ar4e, Prince of Wales. 

Bishop of Devylixi (flurlmm)* 

llrtes «••••« 9 

Aarons an4 Baronetis • • d « 47 

^nyghts •«•••• 964 

Squeresy Constables, and leaders of mea * . 3,600 

Vintenars tod Archers on horsebaclc • • . 6,104 

^ I^^bdars « • » • 600 

Archers on foote • . • . • • 15,460 

Masoners, carpenters, smyths, engener^ pavilouers, 

armorers, and makers of archery ^ • • 330 

Watchmen ^n foote • . * • # 4,492 

C , — 

Sum of thoi^umber beforesaide « 30,676 

* * * 0 * 

Maisters of shippes, slvpmen, and pages of shippes . 16 , 000 
Item, shippes of forstage • • • • 50 

Item, barges, balleugers, and vitelers . • 700 
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Sum of all the men above-named • 16, 750* 

^ * m * * 

** The sum total of ezpences, as well for wages, prestes, as for the expeuces of the 
King^s house ; and as ¥or other giftes and rewardes, and for shippes, and other 
thin^ necessarie in the King’s parte ps for France and Normandie, and before 
Caieis during the seige ; as yet apperethe in the accoumpte of William Norwell, 
keeper of the King’s gard-rowle, from the eleventh day of Julie the yeare of the 
reigne of the said King Kdw^de the Thirdc the 2Ut, unto the 20th tiay of Ma.y, 
following, — tl\at is to say, by yeare and three quarters autf forty-one da^es is, 
337,1044 9s. 3rf.” 

The various authentic documents of this armament afford much 
curious matter for speculation^ By them it is sliown, that though the 
Cinque Ports collectively formedHlie standing part of the Navy, Yar- 
mouth was then the greatest town for shipping in England, and that 
Poy, in Cornwall, furnished more l&eamene>than London itself. Then 
again the personal charges are -worth consideration ; for the pay of the 
celebrated Black Prince was 20s. a-day ; of the Bishop of Durham and 
the Earls, 6s. 8d. ; of the Barons, 4s. ; of the Knights, 2s. ; of the 
Esquires, Constables, and Captains^ Is. ; of the Vintenars or Commanders 
of twenty men, the archers on horseback, and the Hobelars of pioneers, 
6d. ; of the archers on foot, 3d. ; of the artificers, from Is. to 3d. ; and 
the Welsh foot, 2d. per day. 

Engla^ had now reached a summit of glory and power, as well by 
land which, notwithstanding the deeds of our Hentys, our 

TalbolSr our Howards, ohr Blakes,‘or our Marlboroughs, ha», perhaps, 
only hefn surpassed in oiir own timeaf. The auspicious period is com- 
memoratad by a qircumstaned of some interest in the Home Depart- 
ment, in th^t the first regular gold mintage of the realm took place ; 
for Edward the Third struck the famous Kose Nobles, a coinage then 
superior to a|iy currency in the world" for fabric, and at least equal in 
metaK The type was truly national, and invill probability intended by 
the magnanimous Sovereign to transm’it to the latest posterity the 
remembrance of his suedess. They bore*^ on the obverse the King's 

% This account digbrs from that in the Cottonian RoU, as well as from that giv^n 
Vy which are both 14,956. In neither of these, however, is any mention 

Of th|i 1^1 ^{^ritage, the barghs, ballengets, or victuallers* 
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own efligies, with a sword in his right band, a aiowft on his )iead, an4 . 
• a yazoned shield on his left arm ; and he is seated in a richly-carved 
'ship floating on the waves. The reverse has a cross, and the roya) 

, impaled in an undulating circle, resembling the outllfie of ah 

ejqjanded rose, whence the nanie; and it bears the legend — Jhesus 
auterjji transiens per medium illorum ibat. Although the ship here 
represented cannot be considered as correct, It affords evidenae Shat Jhe 
men-of-war then in use wct^horier than the galleys^ that the sterns and 
prows were elevated considerably above the waist or midship part, and 
that tliey somewhat resembled the shipping which deeprated the tapestry 
in the late House of Lords. But notwithstanding its inferiority of 
execution when compared with the gems art transmitted by the 
ancients, it is so symbolic of tSie British dominion of the ocean, we 
agree with the redoubtable Pinkerton, that ^t may well command our 
highest regard and attention ; and that a true patriot would “ place 
most justly a higher value upon this coin, than upon the most perfect 
medal which Grecian skill has produced.” That the loyal True Briton 
of Henry V.’s reign, who wrote the political poem intituled — “ De 
Politia conservativa Maris,” would have voted witji Pinkerton and our- 
selves, is evident from his expressive^ couplet; — 


Four things our' Noble sheweth unto me. 

King, Ship, and Sword, and Power of the Sea.” 

From the reign of Edward III. the Cincjiie Ports rapidly declined in 
utility and importance. Tliis decadence was owing, partly to the phy- 
sical changes which the course of *ages was making upon the alluvions 
of the coastline on which they are situated; but still more so to the 
rise and progress of the IJoyal Navj^f^ establishment which, though 
made permanent by Henry VII., was in existence long before his time. 
By the united effects of thgse causes, the service for which they were 
avowedly organized had passed ^to anuthtir branch of the State, and the 
insignificance of their harbours drove tlie traders to resort nearer the 
great seats of English manufactures. Still their very extensive privi- 
leges and exonerations kept their heads above water ; and for various 
but very obvious reasons, while they sunk in maritime reputation they 
rose in political influence. The inquest made into the stale of the 
Cinque Ports, and their constituent members, by Queen ElizabetVs 
Council, in 1587, (Cottonian Manuscript^ Otho affords the 

following exposi of the eflect of ;^4U years from ^he time jhst treated 
of ^ I 

Sandwich (Ships and barks, from three tons tol- . . 

hath ( three score iif burthen. * j 

Deal hath bwks, ifom tlje burthen three) 

1 tons to five. • ^ i ' 

Walmer (Small barks, fcom thehui^heu of twoK-, , 

t tons to three tons. I * 


hath 


{ Maisters ..40 
Marfners..62 
(Maisters .. 5 
tMaryiiers.eSO 
(Maisters .. 2 
(Maryners.. fi 
Maisters 

:ner9.^66 


Ramsgalo f Small barks, from th« burthen of fivelrp (Maist 

hath t tons to nineteen tons. jXwelve, ana 

Margate (Ships, and small barks, from the bur-l«. . * , (Maisters * .10 

•hath t then of ten tons up to forty. S » d |Maryners*\30 


St Pefer's (Small ships from the burthen of eight) 
( tons up to twenty-eight • f 


Four, and 


'Mdiaters »• ,4* 
\it4ryaers.;20 
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j 11 a..-*.. ... 


jr ^ ^ 

Jlupi, and small httkn, from the hur-l*. . . . fMaikters . .34 
then of fifteen tons np to eighty. «>^|Maiyner8i291 


%eliiiit)i 


barks, from six tons) « ^ fMaisters 

hath t^to «gbt tons burthen. |Twelve, and 


H^th **“ *“:*J*“‘y}Ten, infi 

Lyddhith {S”“U of the burthen of ftv*|;B,gkt, ^nd 


Winchelsea/One small bark of the burthen of)^ 
hath ( twenty tons. » jOne, 


and 


.47 

f Maisters< . . 3 
(Maryners. .19 
(Maisters •• 8 
(Maryners. .22 
fMaistexs •• 2 

* ' ^ -y ( Maryners. • 4 

Fwersham rSmall barks and hf)ats, from two tons)r|i„_.„ . /Maisters . ,23 

hath I up to twenty-five tons a-piece, ^ Maryners. ,34 

Fo^tone rSmall boats, froniu fourteen tons to)« , (Maisters 9 

hath \ twenty. jFour.and |M„y«rs..35 

Whdlenum.fShip^ barks, boats, aiid'crayers, from) , fMaisters .228 
her of the I the burthen of 2 tons up to 120. \Mary»ers.952 

It will be seen from this record, that the mariners and masters 
niMiinted to 1180 ; and it must be presumed that the returns for Dover 
bnd not been entered ; nor do any Larks, boats, or men, appear against 
^ Selsea, Byrching^onf» Seaford, and Pemsey, or Pevensey, 

which are, therefore, here omitted. Still, making every allowance, 
there was a serious falling off, for at that time London possessed more 
seafarers than the whole of^the Cinque Ports united, Ihe amount being 
160 masters, 1000 mariners, 190 fishermen, and 957 wherrymen, 
l^w^n London Bridge and GravesAid. The county of Devon, also, 
L roasters, 1915 mariner,s, and 101 fishermen; and 

we mole return of the mariti^^population being 14,771, exclusive of 
4he Royal Navy, it will^ be seen that the Barons no longer were 
entitled to pre-eminence in nautical em 2 }rise. The fact can be very 
accurately ^tablished, f6r as the naval lustrum, or inquiry, which com- 
nteiiced with the Cinque Ports, was very politically extended to the 
mole kingdom, in 1588, the returns are as exact as could be desired. 
We, therefore, subjoin the number of ships throuerhout the realm, 
^Uected out of the certificates for* that year CCoiion Manuscript, Otho, 
E, I and as it gives a view of the whole commercial marine of Eng- 
wud^ at that time, it is valuable as a comparison of the increase or 
(tecline of our trade, at that with any other period before or since ; as 
also we relative proportion of both, in the ports within any, of the 
TOuntms herein spscified, as well 'betwixt each other, as their own 
increafe or decay at any otlier prior or subsequent period! of time, 
WAerevelP distinct specifications can be obtained.* 


*. * 


lybudon 
Essex . • 

Norfolke , 

Sufibtke . . 

Comvftfie . • 

IQowfx . 

Dorset e. 

Bviefbl and Somerset 

M^ighte 

Southampton 

^7* f « « 


ab^d 
‘100 tons. 
* 62 
9 
46 

% 

7 
9 

y 

0 

8 
11 


^ Under 100, 
and 

abo%e so. 
23 
40 
80 
14 
2 
3 
I 

r 

0 

7 

8 


Under 80. 

44 

145. 

145 

60 

66 

109 

51 

27 

29 

47 

36 
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Vessels 
above 
100 tons. 

Under KKL 
and ^ 
above 80* 

Under 6 

Northtimberland 


• 

17 

*1 

ISl 

Lincolne 



5 

0 

2e 

K«nto • 


• 

0 

.0 

95 

Sussex 



0 

0 


Qumque Foitus 



• 6 

0 

♦220 

Cumberland . 

y : 


0 

0 

n 

Gloucester • 


0 

0 

20 

Chester and Lancaster « 

• 

0 

0 

72 

Summa ia 

« • 

• 

183* 

l80 

1392 


Though these abstracts are i|ot sufficiently explicit for all the inquiries 
of the naval historian, they contain much very desirable information, 
and are especially precious for their aggregate totals. With regard to 
the state of the shipping of the Cinque Ports, they mutually confirm and 
illustrate each the other. The first states the number at 214, and the 
highest tonnage of any ship at 60 tons. The second states them at 
220 — a slight variation in the number, but, as boj^ts were counted, not 
material — and it expressly certifies^ th|t they bad no ship of 80 tons 
portage. Such was the condition of our maritime bulwark, in a reign 
remarkable for nautical enterprise, and when our Royal Navy possessed 
ships of 1000 tqps. . 

With the decay of their sea-prowess, m^any of the privileges of the 
Cinque Ports became manifest /^vils, and none nourished worse pas- 
sions, than the right of sending two representative Barons to Pariia* 
ment, for each of the original munidnplities. This exerted so evil an 
influence over their internal transaclf^s, that they resorted to every 
means in their power to lessen the number of freemen, and. conse- 
quently, increase .the influcsice of (hem ; and though gavel-kind existed 
as to property, some o^the pi^ts would* admit of the claim of the eldest 
son of a Baron only, to their freedom ; while even those made by elec- 
tion or redemption, were usually either advanced in years, or for some 
other reason were not likely to hav^ legitimate offspring, In process 
of time, tlie franchise was considered as entitling its possessor to a prti- 
vision of some kind or other. Abundance of snug places and apfkimt- 
ments were found in their courts and demesnes, while at each of the 
ports was a large custom-house establishment, with officers, servants, 
retainers, and riders; besides several cutters and rowing*boats, all 
manned and officered with freemen, whether* seamen or, not. At fact, 
such a change had time and cirefUm stance effected on the original tenor 
of the association, that^n 1803, when tlie spirit aga^gt invasion which 
pervaded England was felt an the Cinque Ports, there were not a few 
gallant Barons who cited their privilege* as an exemption from serving 
against the enemy. * 

BuUt must not be supposed that this moral decline had vrorked in 
unnoticed operation, for several Sovereigns, feeling it would be flagitious 
to sacrifice the local welhbemg of the community to the interests of the 
traders in jobbery, bad given them occasisnal checks. In th^ twentieth 
year of Charles y. the first, open blow was stiruck by the Crown at^l;he 
liberties of the Cinque Ports, in the provision of the charter of that year,, 
1^ which the elections of all their recorders and commoi^Oierks were 
pmde^gubject to the royal approbation. ' Subsequently! in 1i685| til the • 
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^general <Mrteri| of tho Porte, aod most of the particular ones of each 
individilal town, were, by the King’s special command, delivered up to 
ColbheL$trode« tte Constable of Dover Castle, and were never after* 
wardi^ recovered. Since then, several Acts of Parliament have befiu 
passed for the regulation of their elections, to facilitate the due execu- 
tion of jfiistjice among the Pprte, and, while confirming some of t^heir 
itiosi reasonable privileges, docking others so^as to render them more 
suitable to the times. S 

Thus had they descended to our own day^ when the parliamentary 
Reform Act of 1831^ and the consequent Municipal Bill, worked a very 
considerable revolution in tbe organization and relations of those aged 
corporations. They still, however, possess rights and immunities of 
the utmost value : among which are — ^freedom from certain port-dues, 
exemption from serving on county juries, and from service in the 
Militia. They can still hold their Courts of Brotherhood and Guestling; 
and they are in the full exercise of that branch of their jurisdiction 
cfalled the Board of Lodemanage, which is armed with power for the 
licensing and regulating the pilots for conducting ships into the Thames. 
Among other distinctions, the representative Barons of the- Ports have 
the privilege of holding the candpy^over the Sovereign’s head at coro- 
nations; and the Admiralty Jurisdiction, with other important powers, 
is still reserved to the Lord Warden, that functionary being, at the pre- 
sent time, the illustrious DiwtE of Wellington — whoVn God preserve 
to his country ! 



ACCOUNT OF MR. WHEWELl’s RESEARCHES ON THE TIDES. 

% 

t % 

The Royal Society of LoncUin, at anniversary on November 30, 
awarded one of the Royal Medals to Mr. Wh^weil for his Researches 
on the Tides, contained in various memoirs in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions. We shall endeavour to give.a general view of the results of 
these researches. 

Mr. Whewell’s labours have been directed principally to three 
points: — the motion of the tide^wave in the different parts of the 
oceans the comparison of the observed laws of the tides at certain 
^aceswwith the theory ; and the laws ,of the diurnal inequality of the 
tide, t ^ * 

(Ifc) lyir, Whewell’s fir^ memoir on- the subject of the Tides appeared 
in 1683, and was entitled — “ Essay towards a^ First Approximation 
to a Map of Cdbdal Lines By coiidaf Unis, Mr. Whewell denotes 
lines drawn on the surface of c the ocean, ^nd passing through all the 
points wh^n it is high-water at the same moment. Thus it appears that 
tekea place at the same time on the Coast of Guinea, and 
on t|ie.:^posite Coast of Brazil — ^namely; about seven hours alter the 
ipoon^S^^nsit ; and it is^ hence inferred that the cotidal line of seven 
Sours passes across the Atlai\tic in the neighbourhood of the equator. 
IBy^ing all the materials which he could procure (contained in books 
ystebnomy^ navigation, sailing-directkms, voyages, &c.) Mr. W^well 
^^aaxoured to teace the cotidal lines of each hour over the greeted part 
. ^ the gtobe« He .ivas able tq draw thpse lines with^coft- 
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siderable confidence and accuracy for the whole of the coasts of Europe^ 
the Atlantic and Indian Seas, and the neighbourhood oT New Zealan4^ 
The greater part of the Pacific remained a blank : and in that condition 
it %till continues, for want of sufficient tide*observations * in the islands 
on the West Coast of America and in the China Seas. These cotidal 
line^, it is easily seen, exhibit the progress pf the tid^*wa!oe^ • 

In order to correct this First Approximation, so far as the European 
shores are concerned, 3i^a^Vhewell procured very extensive series of 
observations to be made. ^ The coasts of Great Britain and Ireland are 
occupied by 547 stations of the Coast Guijrd, whpse business it is to 
prevent smuggling. The Director of thi^ Service, Captain Bowles, 
ordered tide-observations to b^ made and continued for a fortnight at 
each of these stations, in June, 1834. The examination of the results 
of these observations gave a more exact view of the progress of the tide- 
wave along the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland. But in June, 1835} 
these observations of the British Coast Guard were again repeated for a 
fortnight, in conjunction with contemporaneous observations made by 
order of the maritime Powers of Europe and North America, u^on their 
own coasts — ^namely, at twenty-eight places in America, seven in Spain, 
seven in Portugal, sixteen in Franc<!, fi?e in Belgium, eighteen in the 
Netherlands, twenty- four in Denmark, and twenty-four in Norway. 
The observations thus extended from the mputlis of the Mississippi to 
the North Cape *of Norway. • • 

The results supplied by these observations were obtained by calcula- 
tions made at the Admiralty by order of Captain Beaufort, the hydro- 
graplier. These results were stated by Mr. Whewell in his third and 
sixth series of Researches the TidesT On the Results of Tide Obser~ 
vations made in June, 1834, at the Coast Guard Stations of Great 
Britain and Ireland — (PhjJ. TranS. 1835) ; and On the Results of an 
extensive system of Tide Obs^ations made on the Coasts of Europe 
and America in June, 1835 — (Phil, Trans. 1836). In this latter 
memoir was given a new map, containing a second approximation to 
the cotidal lines of the European coasts ; and also a map in which the 
different height of the tide at different points of the coast was indicated 
by a peculiar notation — namely, by drawing lines parallel to the coast 
and close to each other, so as to make a kind of sliading, the number of 
lines denoting the number of yards between low and high-water at 
Spring-Aides. The different rise of the tide at pkces near each other 
was thus Jirought into view in a Striking manner. The general form 
and distribution of cotidal lines will be best understood from inspection 
of Mr. Whewell’s maps. But we may i^niark that ^Jieculiar aspect is 
given to them by a fiispdbitioa which they manifest^ crowd jn upon 
the shore, so as to condense themselves in its neighbourlmod and to 
follow ite outline. Also in several cases their form is curiously modifiec^ 
by tide^ which arrive by separate channels interfering with each other, ^ 
and, in soine cases, by a tide Interfering with itself without any separa* 
tion of channels. The most curious known example of this is the Gerr 
man Ocean, which afmears to consist of (wo systems of cptidal lines ih 
which the motion of the tide-wave is rotatory. For the tide-j^dve 
which enters the Germap Ocean, between the Orkpeys and Norway,^ 
sends a detachment in a southerly direction aloPg the Coast of Great* 
Initain y but this portion appears to turn*off eastwards at th^ projectipff . 
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Ian(f 4)f|f^falk,4tid to proceed Along the NoiH(h*Coafit of Germany HU 
It ^ with the ipain hifpaAse of the wave on the shores of jPenmarK. 
Am ^e tliarrovver sea between Suffolk and Kent oh one side, ahd Ho}- 
and Belgium on the other» is occupied with a tide-wave, which, 
tpphgK a coniinuatTon of the former on both sides, may be conceived 
a separate reVblution : for tlie tide-wave travels tovi^drds 
the Straits of Dover on the English side, a^*from the Straits on the 
Belgian side ; and the tide at Yarmouth i^a little later than at the 
iTexel^ which may<^be considered as indicating a completion of the 
circuit " < 

The present state of theoiVtical hydrodynamics throws very little light 
upon tne causes of these curious pheiTomena. In order to see the 
mechanical reasons for the fckms and distribution of the cotidal lines, it 
would be necessary to solve the problem not only of the motion of a 
wave in a canal of variable depth, but in a basin of variable depth and 
given form, a problem hitherto unattempted ; and the extreme smallness 
of the tides in the middle of wide oceans, as the Atlantic, whore they 
are only two or three /eet, and the Pacific, where they are said to be 
imperceptible, shows us that we,(lo^not yet know how to represent to 
ourselves the tide-wave moving round the globe. 

(2.) Such is the chasm between observation and theory, so far as the 
relations of the tides in sp^ce are concerned ; their relations to time, 
that is, to the ^notions of the sun and moon, although very far from being 
explained by the theory, have still led to very important comparisons, the 
second subject of Mr. Whewell’s labours, but one in which Mr. Lubbock 
had already led the way. In Philosophibal Transactions for 1831, 
Mr. Lubbock showed, from nineteen years* tfbservAtions at the port of 
London, that a very close accordance prevails between the laws of 
observed tides and the equilibrium-theory of Dernouilli, especially in the 
law of the interval by which thd time orhigh water follows the time of 
the moon’s transit. This interval is subject to an inequality which goes 
through its cycle of values in half a lunation, and has hence been termed 
the semimensirual inequality. The law; and in a great degree the magni- 
tude of tli&s inequality, were found to agree with the theory to a great 
degree of accuracy. Also in the Transactions for 1835, Mr. Lubbock 
published a discussion of nineteen years* observations of the tides of 
Liverpool ; from which Mr. Whewell, in the Transactions for the 
eQSuiti& year, showeji Yi very exact agreement with the theory, as"' to the 
semimlttstrual inequality, both of the times and of the heights of high 

Mr. Lubhock’A^scussions of these tides gavq^tbe effects of the moon’s 
paraili^'^and declination, and it was a tSiatter of interest to compare 
these with the theory. This Mr. Whewell did in his Second and Fourth 
Series of Researches on the Empirical Laws of the Tides in the Port 
of Londfm (Phil. Trans. 1834), and on^ (he Empirical Lam of the 
Tides ^ihePort of Live^ool (Phil. Trans. 1806;. He there snowed 
t]^at there obtains, between the theoretical and the observed inequal.itie8, 
1^ an agreement, but at least a correspondence. For instance, acco*td- 
the theory, the effect of the alteration .of the moon’s parallax upon 
tin^e of 'high water would be proportional to the change of the 
^j^allax, and also to the sine pf the double hour angle; but in fact tl^ 
proportional to the ohange of parallax, and to the slnetHthe 
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double^ hour angle flu$ a comktnt quemtUyj the epochs bf the hotc^. 
angle being also somewhat altered with the parallaXt and the chaHj^s 
produced by the alteration of declinatioh had a similar rela^on to 
theoretical changes. Mn Whewell suggested various inodes, ail neces- 
sarily imperfect, of representing these effects of )uqai‘ parallax and de- 
clination, and of accounting in some measure for the deviatioi^from the 
equilibrium theory. most promising of such attempts waS*tB&t 

which was contained in t]^ mode adopted by Mr. Lubbock, of referring 
the tide, not to the lui^r transit immediately preceding^ but to an 
anterior lunar transit, one, two, or more (^ays ]^5ceding. It may be 
easily seen that this procedure might expl|m that which we have stated 
as the result of observation :^for since the change of the moon’s hour 
angle from day to day is more rapid a% the parallax is greater (the 
moon being then nearer the earth and moving quicker), if we refer the 
time of high water to the transit of Tuesday, when it ought to be referred 
to the transit of Monday, we introduce into the interval a difference 
which is the parallax multiplied into a constant quantity, and thus the 
constant quantity above noticed might, it was conceived, be made to 
Vanish by referring the tides to a proper anteriSr epoch. The validity 
of this ingenious conjecture was tel^tecf in Mr. Lubbock’s memoir in the 
second part of the Philosophical Transactions for 1836. 

It then appeared that, although a great part of the difference between 
theory and observation in the London lides^may be explai'ued by referring 
each tide to the transit which precedes it by about fifty-one hours, yet 
that the whole difference cannot be thus explained. Even the semimen- 
strual inequality requires jus to assume the epoch of the anterior tide 
different by about tvventj-five minut<y for the height and tor the time 
of high-water ; and the comparison of observed and calculated parallax 
still leaves a small constant quantity in addition to the sine of the double 
liour angle. The inequalitieWrising from lunar parallax and declina- 
tion, therefore, although obviously conforming in a general manner to 
the equilibrium theory, cannot, it would seem, be exactly represented 
by any modification of tliat tlieory. 

We may observe, that if we coufd obtain an exact accordance of this 
kind, it would still remain for hydronamical reasoners to show that such 
an accordance follows from the mechanism of fluids — ^that is, that in a 
fluid in motion, acted upon by variable forces, the wave which is pro- 
duced by the tendency to equilibrium undergoes, changes of magnitude 
and velq^ty such as correspond the changes of ^magnitude a|id place 
in thejluid-’hill which the forcing would pjoduce if the fluid were to 
assume a position of equilibrium. This hydronamical proposition, or 
something approa^fihin^ to tjiis, may be true ; but w^^re as yet destitute 
of all proof of such a property. , 

The very exact manner in which the effects of lunar parallax eud 
declination in the Liveipool tides were represented by Mr. WlieWell’s 
empirical formulne, induced him to attempt to extricate from the rei^iaual 
quantities the Solar covreetion. This he attempted in his Fifth ^ties 
of Researches; and he again found a reimlt in its general, features age- 
ing with the results of the equilibrium theory. ^ 

(8.) In the same ‘series Mr. Whewell directed att^ntfoii to 
the ihurnal inequalitji/ of the tides at Liveiyool. That the tides at cel:-* 
are affected by adiornal ind^uaUty Imd been known fro'ni the * 
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‘liifte of Iffe^toA; but Ihe trUe laws of tbis fne^juatiiy had neter been 
stat¥4. It was detected by M* Bessiou and Mr, Bywater in the LiveK 
^al observations ;* the former calculator being employed by Mr. Lub- 
odeb) in the discussion of the Liverpool tides, and tne latter having had 
his attention directed to it by Mr. Wheweirs earlier I'esearches. But 
tbi:Wue(]jb^lrSty appeared in a far more conspicuous and regular fori^ in 
Mr. WheWelrs Stmitk Series of ftesearchefin^On thediur^ inequality 
of the height of the tide^ especially at Hym^ih and Sincapbre (Phil. 
Trans, 1837). It ^vas there shown that the diurnal inequality at Ply- 
mouth gave a difference between the height of the morning and evening 
tide, which at its majtzmum amounted to a foot and a half, and W'hicti, in 
the course of each half lunation, went thtough a cycle, with a regularity 
not inferior to that of the other phenomena of the tides. The law of 
this cycle was unexpected and curious. It appeared that the diurnal 
inequality, which according to theory ought to vanish when the moon is 
in the equator, and which had been asserted by Laplace to do so in fact, 
does in reality vanish four days after that period at Plymouth ; and in 
general has its magnitude and changes determined by the moon’s decli- 
nation four days anterior to the time of observation. 

But another still more striking example of the diurnal inequality was 
found at Sincapore, in the Indian Seas. In this case, observations had 
been made for about a year by Mr. W. Scott, the Master Attendant at 
that port, in pursuance of directions given by the Directors of the East 
India Company. These observations are proved to be correct, by their 
containing a very exact exhibition of an inequality, of which the laws 
were till then unknown, and whkh reaches at that place a magnitude 
never anticipated. The diurnal inequality at Sincapore produces a dif- 
ference of nearly two feet in the heigl/t of high water ; but in the height' 
of low water it produces a difference, two successive tides, of 

not Jess than six feet — an amourft much greater^than the difference of 
height of neap and spring tides. This diurnal inequality follows a law 
similar to that of Plymouth, but with a different interval of time ; being 
determined by the moon’s declination at liie fourth transit (whether 
north or south) reckoning backwards from the tide — that is, thirty-six 
lunar hours previous to the last transit; and the correctness of this rule 
is so remarkable, that the curve representing the theoretical formula 
agrees with the curve representing the observations, almost as nearly as 
if it had been drawn^,for the sole pui^se of cutting off accidental in- 
equaliti&. . * 

By the calculations of Mr. ^unt and Mr. By^ater, for Bristol and 
Liverpool, it apppa^rs that the diurnal inequality at these points corre- 
sponded to the moon’s declination Jive or six days anterior to the tide. 
There appe^ed, therefore, reason to think that this epochs or back-period 
by which the inequality was determined, Vas different at different places. 
In Order to decide this noint, Mr. Whewell.undertook the investigations 
contained hi his Eighth Series of Researches— O/i the progress of the 
diurnal inequality wave along the coasts of Europe (Phil. Trans. 188'^. 
in thia, he examined the diurml inequality, both at low and at high 
W^l^^at seventy-one places, according to .the observations of June, 
The result was, that there was not any great progressive change 
^ epoch of the diurnal inequality, such as be had conceived tp be^, 
bio formut tnVestightions. The changed at ditferenlr^artl . 
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of the European coasts are small, and Apparently due to local oatises C 
i^nd if we conceive the dismal inequality to be brought by a daily tide- 
w^ve whkh arrives at intervals of twenty-four lunaf hours, ibis wave 
must be supposed to travel along out shores at the same average rate as 
the half-daily tide-wave which brings every tide. 

The enormous ^urnal inequality Sincapore could not fail t o 
mind persons acquainted w^ the subject of the tides, of other asserts 
peculiarities of the tides opplaces in the Indian Seas. For instance, the 
tide at Batshan, iirTonquin, which in Newton’s tipie was asserted to 
take place only once a day; and the tides .on the coasts of Australia, 
where in several places there is said to be only one tide in twenty-four 
Lours ; and in others tlicre is jf:nown to be a large diurnal inequality. 
Mr. Whewell shows that a large diurnal* inequality might, during a 
part of a lunation, produce the appearance of their being only one daily 
tide ; and he was enabled to give, what seems to be an example of such 
a case, by means of the observations of Captain FitzKoy, at St. George’s 
Sound. Probably the peculiarities thus occasioned have given rise to 
the strange story which has lately been brought to this country, that 
at some place or places on the coasU of Australia, the tide so far 
deviates from its usual laws as to occur every successive day earlier by 
a certain interval than it occurred the preceding day, instead of coming 
later and later eyery day, as, being governed by the moon, it must do. 

These are the main results of Mr. Whevvell’s researches. In the 
course of them he made many sipppositions and conjectures, which he 
afterwards abandoned or modified. For example, — when it appeared 
that the changes in the tide due to the moon’s parallax and declination 
corresponded so nearly with the changes in the equilibrium tide at cer- 
tain anterior epochs, Mr, Whewell endeavoured to express the pheno- 
mena of the tides in Eur(ipe, by supposing. an equilibrium tide to be 
generated in certain pafts ot tfe Southern Ocean, and propagated to this 
part of the world along certain channels. But it was not found easy to 
modify these suppositions so as to give results agreeing with the pheno- 
mena. Indeed till we know the nature of the progress of the tide in 
the Southern Ocean and the Pacific, from observations, so as to trace the 
great tide- wave in a revolution round the earth, it is not likely that wo 
can form a correct idea of tbe general movement of the waters, or look 
at this motion with a just reference to its hydrodynamical principles. 
Though much has been done, the present state* of the subjects points 
out mucWmore which remains to *do. * * . ^ 

In the mean time it may be cd)scrvedthatithe results already obtained 
are of no small interest; and importancef The proo^of the agreement 
of the facts with the equililA*ium*fheory must be considered as a very 
great step in this subject* although <tbe application of tliat theory 
has not yet been justified upon ftiechanical principles. And the deter- 
mination of the laws of the diurnal inequalities not only brings into View 
a very remarkable feature of the hydrodynamical problem, but affords a 
means of materially impro'^ing the tide tables. Jt has already bean 
introduced into those of Liverpool, Bristol, and Plymouth ; and atsd 
into those of London by Mr. Lubbock, although at that port the ins^uA* 
Sity appears to be small and irregular, as compared with other plaeei|. 
And if the Map of CotidAl Lines could be completed, (which may be \ 
^pej^n the course of a few years^ now that thp attention of nautical 
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' * ^ . < 
ii^4irecfiB<! to the sulj^Mi) thitt map, Wkh a few addi- 
tional wofid be^ unmml tido^lile, predioting the tides k evecy 
patt4fftW world with an aocnracv and oartaitily incomparably beyond 
anyiUng^which maid have been thought possible a few years ago. ^ 

^ Whewell, in his last paper, tirges the neoessity of evei^ mari- 
time natfpn labouring to make out the laws of its o\vn tides. He states 
tbKi^he laifour of calculation reqUistte is so great, and the peculiarities 
of the tides so numerous, that it is only fir. Ihis way the subject can 
have justice done to it ; and he adds, that our best generalizations will 
be collected from results obtained in separate ports and combined. On 
this account he has hitherto* pursued the course of the diurnal inequality 
only on the coasts of Europe, although the mat<^rials afforded by the 
obwrvations of June, 1835, would also gtVe its progress along the shores 
of North America. 


RBUARKa ON THE DUO BE RAGUSE’s ACCOUNT OF THE CAVALRY 

COLONIES IN THE SOUTH OF RUSSIA^ AS PUBLISHED IN HIS 

TRAVELS. « ^ 

The Cavalry Colonies in the south of Russia have for Sbme years 
attracted much attention ; and from the novelty of such establishments, 
the bpinions ^formed upon^heir nature and organizStion have been 
extremely various. Most of the officers who have visited the southern 
parts of Russia appear to have considered them as fully answering their 
purposes, both as to economy and military efficiency"; while, on the other 
hand, persons have been found Who think they^discover in these Colonies 
a merely theoretical display of force, which would be of little avail for 
Russia in the event of an^ European war, wlule their constitution con- 
tains seeds and elements of danger to the Government of that mighty 
Empire, Whibh must one day produce fatal s^nd destructive results. 
These Colonies were, it is understood, visited in 1835 by an officer 
sent out by the British Government. The Austrian and Prussian Go- 
vernments have also at different tithes sent military officers into those 
districts with the object of discovering how far these novel and extensive 
establishments, which professed to combine such economy with such 
military power, might be applicable to their own armies and territories. 

The (general impression received in consequence res]]fecting these 
Coloni^ has been, Ahat though quite unfit for any other cQjintry, yet 
that in these peculiar districts they fuUy answered, as far as the crea- 
tion and mamtenance, at comparatively small eiqiense, of a large and 
effective body of (SValry. c * 

In itie^year 183.5, the ceiebri^ed Marmont (Due deRaguse^ obtained 
perkhttfonkf fdm Emperor of Russia ta visit and minutely^inspect these 
grani esW^shmeitf s. It is but justice to one (p{ the most'distmguisbcd 
of tfae^G^^als formed in the school of Napoleon, to remind the reader 
that Marmont, \idien he had once taken the step of giving in 

bis adheAipn to the restored Government of France, disdaining the per- 
fidious conduct' of Sorpe of bis former comrades, loyalty and honestly 
ser^'^lhe Bodrbons e^n to the very closing scene of their fortnnes^^ 
When, ^ in BpifetOf his exertions, their folly ahd delusion again lost them 
ihatiiAteile to tvbkhdi had cost so bioodshed aiid treasure 



, CAVnfiftir ^ 

. hos^jpa^s^ i^$ tiine in vlsifiitig lUwnrt every ^mmy in ami Im 
par^eiijJarly inteiealed hiineeirin tk^ eonoipari^an i^si^tiQn ef iheif> 

^ armias, and hia great repetation and ^perience^ rendered it, 

pr^g^de ibat hia ohaervathHia on llie Cavahy Colonies of Russia arould 
be moat searching, and therefore die most valuable, if die Cijjlonies 
were really what they were represented! andVa the Bussiane Save becvr 
» uspaUraocnsed of looking to display and ostentation than intrinsic 

utHity, it was no small pro^ic of their confidence in the merit of these 
establisihinenis, that so far from any jealousy of Marshal Marmoni’s 
inspection, every inducement appears to ha^ been held out to him by 
the Bm^ieror to visit and examine them in fulNetail. 

The misapplied term of Milita^ Colony Ijjss greatly misled many as 
to the nature of these establishments, which, as Marshal Marmont ex* 
plains, are in effect nothing else than permanent cantunments of reg^ 
ments of cavalry in districts belonging to the Crown, the soldiers being 
every way distinct from the agricultural inhabitants* except so far as 
being quartered in their houses, and receiving their regulated rations 
from tnem as well as tlie food for their horses. *11 is true they are 
recruited from among the youth of the tillages from the period when 
they are settled among the inhabitants ; but during the whole period of 
their actual service, their duties are purely military, and though not 
moved about like t>ther troops in peace time,*yet in event of war tliey 
are as available for foreign service as any ether corps of Ihe Russian 
Army* Indeed, even in time of peace there is no positive rule against 
their marching wherever required ; for instance, one of the Colonized 
Regiments, as they are termed, was present at the great review m 
Prussia in 1835, * * 


As there has been some confusion between the nature of the Cavalry 
Colonies of Russia and the frtntier regiments of Austria, Marshal Mar* 
mont has deemed it necessary to show theilistinction between them, and 
explains with truth that those Austrian corps are merely an armed and 
disciplined peasantry employed in agriculture, when not assembled for 
exercise ; and, in tact, a population holding their lands by a sprt of 
military tenure, much the same as in the days of feu4al dependebce. 

As to the origin of the Russian establishments improperly called 
Colonies, the first experiments were made in 1817. Some regiments of 
infantry were marched into a territory of the crown, not far ftom P^ers* 
burgh, and there located, upon a foo'Ung of intQirmixture with the^ggri- 
cuUurists. ^ badly, however, was^he organization of that whole scheme 
constructed, tl^at not only did it &tl in economy and efficiency, a& Mar* 
shal Marmont contents himself prith stating, but it was^pretty generally 
known at th^ time that a dangerous spirit iosnbordination among the 
troop, apd^scontent among the^peasanfry;^ began early to manifest 
itself; and after a certain period the j^vernment were glad to break up, , 
r these setriemenfe altogethett which, from the sterility of the land, tho 
want of space> and the insufficiency of the pOpularion, had from-^thn first 
but lljtje c?ianee,^# success* ^ ^ 

It Was different* (lowever, with respect to the Cavalry EstgbljieninfijBtta 
\aetjQ»n t^t abnui same tin^ in the southern fegjbns of tbw eoipiie:; 

• It appsgredt tbair altl^ngb much was defeptive* yet there waa qvfvy.rea* 

I spiipto expect veiy gjeat ^cess on theappli<jatinii 
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^|»a iUJCoidiitgly -Hitif *ete paierir«g qilkitHt Ae otUert h«d been 
«»#. * , , ' 

^ ttod}fic8tiofi ot the original plan tira6 in coniequence propo^ in 
by General 4e Witt, tie ium^ested that the troops sl^uU re- ^ 

^ Mia their ihiUt^ry foi^mation and dtstintt Qiseiiainei and be cdnridered, 
oceuj^hti of ^e eotmttyi but merely a$ cadidned ttpoto the 
^'''^lleaiMitiUry, who to be fiilly Indemnified for ibe iuppbrt bf ina trodps, 
by j^rivileges and eneOurageiamitSf ae as the removal bf the eapf- 
tatmn tax. It soon appeared that tiom diope was wanting to^nrodUce 
even greater lesh^ than could have been expected. General de Witt, 
a man of extraordinary^talent for organization, as well as imlei&tigable 
industry, activity, and perseverance, was allowed almost unlimited 
authority over the whole^and has wml justified the confidence reposed 
in him. iThe tract of country generally known as New Russia,'^ Iting 
along the north of the Black Sea. was described by Baron de ’wtt, 
who travelled there about seventy yeUrs ago, as an uncultivated region, 
Wandered over by pastoral tribes of Tartars and Cossacs, and the scene 
of predatory warfote and desolation in the wars with the Turks. The 
present inhabitant^ of this country where the Cavalry Establithments 
were to be organized, were a pooi and degraded assemblage of peasantry 
collected from all parts, at different periods, from the time of the Em- 
press Catharine downward, in order to supply the place of the Tartar 
tribes and JZaporovian Cossacs, who had been drivdn further eastward. 
The new inhabitants found themselves in a region capable, it is true, 
of great cultivation and fertility, but being without capital or stock, 
without any common bond or union, and above all without any settled 
^habits of industry^ derived ho benefit frc|m the resources of the rich 
and productive soil where they were plac^, and had fallen into such 
destitution and misery, that in bad yeairs it had been found scarcely 
possible td collect a very triflifig capitation tax, which was the only 
profit derived. from them by the crown. * 

The cantoning of several Cavalry regiments among these people pro- 
duced, ift^very few instances, any appearance of discontent. General 
de Witt soon succeeded in removing all remains of this, by taking the 
earliest opportunities of disseminating among the peasantry the real 
{Hrinciples upon which it was intended to make the newsettiemants of the 
regiments nmcmg them. The main and essential point was to convince 
tl^ people tiutt^ they were to be subject to neither oppression nor 
tkldno from their military guOSt8,^^d to prove to them sincerity of 
titesejriews 'tribunals Wpre as soon as possible established, of which half 
ihe luembeirs wmre cboj^n from among the peasants, and the other half 
irditi the nrilitiiry ; tim parish turiest was adcmd aS a member, in order to 
inbibriSO confidence of people ; and to these tribupak dll causes 
aWd di^ntaS) whether bivil Ot military, were referred^ Without favour or 

TISk codo by vthich their procebdings w^re regulated being some-' 
wiifik df the ikatnre of Hbe Court-Martial system, was not fiidbk to the 
cj^anw^of laWf and the distribution of an even-handed |nstii»e soon 
tA obvimm result in the conciliation of tbo peasantry. The, , 
caUtbnnleiltVif the soldiers waS made in'the tnOportiOn Of one man* and 
^'ftosse ttpon Oveiy fiormer tiho had suffibient mOfems fm keepitig three 



ItiB tty)u% cttftiidefed'iH W^s# RufelitftMit, Ajt «l,qU8tifety tft’lfech* 
equd to &bout thiHy-^six Eitfflish kci^B tht86 (tidr of ox^n iure a Jji'l^r 
ptopoirtipn of stock, aiid it nas been estimated thet’ei^k indili* 
trfoosly ctiltinted vriH fully i^uffibe fdl the keefi of ddb soldier &iid his 
hdi%fd. To a peafaaiit^ unddf tllb brdidairy blrcUniMtlbes tif the sctfs 
ill iRusifA, ittbibf einetit ih cilery ihmh a ii^t 4)Ufthet|, 

(sbmpktbd ivift their Jseoditidti. At th^ sathb thne the enf<l^- 
ihetit of stribt diseiplltie, im the enbburdgeifnent of i cerlitin degt^^ of 
indepeiidence in the pestsant, provided he fuldtled his engagements, 
tended, along with the iifitight thbugh arbitj^ary adaiTtiistration of Justice 
already mentioned, t6 ^Ve hint alt the ppactica! advantages possessed 
by the inhabitants 6f free countries. To ameliorate the systeni of 
agriculture, and turn to good account thedbrtility bf the soil, was like- 
wise a primary object in these establishments, for which purpose a 
kind of loan office was set up in each district, for advancing monei^ or 
supplying seed and implenients to prevent or remedy the general evil of 
want of capital. 

llie compulsory employment of the peasants in the duty-labour upon 
the Crown lands was put a stop to, the power only being rbtainea of 
requiring a certain number of dayS^wdrk in the year, to be applied to 
the general advantage of the district, whether in making roads, erect- 
ing public granaries, or laying up stores^ and provisions against the 
chances of a bad season, a contingency* by no means* common, but 
which, when it does happen in these regioris, usually produces distress, 
disease, and suffering, tar beyond what occurs in other parts of Eurbpe, 
But one of the must essential benefits conferred upbn the peasantry 
was the promotion of edupation amonj^them. A system of instruction 
was adopted upon sound arid wise principles, and confined to subjects 
of real utility tbr their ow^ line of life. There is now in every village 
a national school, to which constant attention is paid by the authorities, 
and which every child^ is obliged tb attend for a certain duifibCr of 
years. 

The intermarriage of the soMiets with the daughters of the families 
among whom they were cantoned very soon caused a rapid increase in 
the population, arid the prosperity bf the villages becoming knbwn, 
attracted inhabitants from the neiglibouring provinces, who were 
readily received, on the condition of conforming to the general rules of 
the establishment. With a view, to promote and encourage industry, 
and iritVodsice trade aS well as fefi: military* objects, it was judiciously 
arranged that from among the youths Wh08% low stature, or bad forma- 
tion, tendered them unfit Tor ^rvlbe in the raiiks, beiectiona should be 
annually made of thosi^whd Weie most intelligent, 'in order that they 
might be instructed in the Various tradis and arts most useful for the 
common pur{a)SUs of life. These are th^ irddesmbn tvho iibW prbfvide 
the Sqpplies of thfeir regiments, and their industi^ products a ^Uta* 
tion of money and an interfial trade within the colonies, wtffbli tpukt 
greatly promote their civil* prosperity, besides the great adVaii^gb^to 
he»e:ai^Cted frbin each regiment being |fiUs kecustomed td life iUbtifia- 
tioii of its owH djUipmeliis, find kUfk tb iitifhlsh ilsklf wftft 
sary ifif tWib of ahtivfi waMfSte. 

aregula)lbn%hiebgfive%erhfip% mbre SatiS&ctlOn thUH^fidfoiheK 
thiK bf enethptlbg the eldest sod in^dach fiidbiiy to 
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^erv^ f^ipldier^ There could i^oi be a be^er device for raising the 
jreww^a^ly of ‘the peasantry,, and giving them a feeling of protcctjcpi 
£^na la^j^endence, . 

Ibie regulation created, however, in the eornmencament, a great 
dignity in providing sufficient numbers of recri^ts for the regiment^ 
necessary, for eome^ypm, to make up the requisite number^ by 
fromithe military schools ofWdiers’ children in other parts bf the 
empire; a far better expedient than any brdinary recruiting, because 
these boys having been from infancy accustomed to military habits, fell 
the more readily iito the system of the new establishments, and looked 
forward with ambition to tlie stations of non-commissioned officers^ for 
their education had factually pr^ared them, and which was the 
object of their early ambition^ As the population became more extensive, 
the necessity for these additional supplies of recruits has gradually dimi- 
nished, and in very few years it is calculSited that there will be a consi- 
derable redundance instead of a deficiency ; for in one of the Cavalry 
Colonies, namely, that of Cherson, where the force consists of three 
divisions, that is to say, of twelve regiments, each above 1000 strong, 
the population has, seventeen years, increased from 65,000 to 
114,000. Each regiment is composed of nine squadrons ; otie of which 
is the depdt, two are called squadrons of reserve, containing soldiers of 
fifteen years’ standing, (the whole period is twenty years, and the 
other six forip the active body for immediate service.’ Erom the first 
organization of the Cavalry Colonies a village was assigned for the 
quarters of every squadron, additionhl houses being gradually con- 
atructed as tliey were wanted, and commodious granaries, stables, riding- 
houses, and officers^ residences, \being erecte^ in the most central part 
of each village. To facilitate the constant superintendence of its 
Colonel Commandant, each squadron takes its turn of two months, or 
thereabouts, during the year, at (he head-quaher village of the regiment. 

To prevent the officers of the troops coming ilito too close a collision 
on matters of finance and civil regulation with the heads of the pea- 
santry, a distinct staff is established as a medium through which all 
matters of a mixed description mu^t pass between the military and the 
agricultural population. This staff has nothing to do with matters of 
law and justice, which are left to the tribunals already noticed, but it 
presides over the civil administration of the resources of the district, the 
regulajj^on of police, the public works and buildings, and the details of 
education and finance. The regimental officers were, on thq^first esta- 
blishment of their corps in these cantoivments, allowed certain extra pay 
an4 adtmhtages to compenWe^for the many inconveniences attendant 
on their |fo$itipn, and the nature of their quartersi These inconveniences 
have,, ho^a^vCtr, disappeared ; t^y are nownvell lodged, and not without 
socjqty ; as their extra allowancesbhave never been Withdrawn^ are 
in jma^^ri^^^s better off than the officers of the fine in other corps 
of the BoSimn Army# 

The supply of horses 18 excellent, and*conducted at comparatively 
small charge, fo;: each regiment has its 0 wn stud, the young homes 
Jietn&aUowea to range oirer the steepen of this open country till they 
years old, by which means they acquire Strong constiti)(,tion 8 , as 
activity of moveffient ; andVfaeh taken up and brokeit in 
are in a V^ry short tiffie tit for the fiela. The btood-mhres are frqffi 



ckVKi:ti^coimts% tWsStj^'d^ IIVS8U. % 

various cwritries, But’ (he best are fountf to cotHe ftofn deor^’ti^^ 
die countries south of the^Caucasus ; they are mucti lar^ and liidle 

S werful than most breeds of horses which come Yrom the* Bast^ aAd 
VO sufficient of th^rabian blood to render them Vigorous and active, 
ly^any Bnglish and Transyivanlan stallions have been iibported into ^he 
CaV^lry Colonies^, as well as some ^f tho Turkish brOed, andkcertg|ply 
the results are a very superior description of remount, combining ejtcef* 
lent action with both size and strength. The fault of appearance lies, 
perhaps, in these hprses^ not carrying much carcas§, but as they have 
hardy constitutions this can be of little consequence, and the Marshal 
gives it as his opinion, that upon the whole there is no Cavalry in 
Europe, taken as a body, so!|Well mounted as those of the Russian 
colonies. • 

Marshal Marmont appear to admire the equitation of the Russians. 
Certainly their system of rimng is very different from the German and 
English schools, and is at first unsightly, from the knee and toe not bein^ 
turned inward suflSciently according to all our ideas of riding ; but the 
men sit remarkably easy as well as upright ; and it is impossible, as 
Marshal Marmont observes, to see Rpssian cavalry in movement with* 
out being convinced that the men are thoroughly masters of their 
horses ; indeed, the activity of their skirmishers is beyond wliat is 
usually seen ia any European cavalry, excepting, perhaps, the best 
regiments of Hungarian Hussars in the Austrian service! 

The force of the Cavalry Colonies is great : it consists of five divi* 
sions, each composed of four regiments of about 1200 effectives, besides 
depdt and reserve squadrdns, and the regimental tradesmen and Staff. 
Three divisions are cuirkssiers, and two are lancers ; but the latter 
being considered as heavy cavalry, are mounted on horses nearly equal 
to those of the cuirassiers/ 

Marshal Marmont, justly appreciating this vast force of hekvy 
cavalry, does not appear to dwell sufiioiently upon one main feature in 
all that regards the military power of Russia, and which belongs as 
much to the colonized cavalry as to the other portions of that army. 
The whole finance of Russia, it is scarce necessary to semind oUr 
readers, is upon the singular footing of the paper-money being only 
current for one-fourth of its nominal value — that is to say, that the 

S r-rouble is about equal to a French franc as to what it will purchase 
in the Russian dominions; while the silyer-rOuble, purportidg to be 
the samdf is equivalent to four French francs in Russia, thougli^n other 
countries it fetches nq rapine thftn its true value of one franc. • The con- 
sequence of this state pf things has for many years produced a strange 
anomaly in the position of }be Russian soldier; for his right is acknovif- 
ledged to receive his pay in silver the inpment be crosses hife own 
frontier— or, in other wprds, the moment his' paper-money is no longer 
available, which, from Ss 4epreciation, it can never be in apy 
country but Russia, he has„a right t<> be pai^ in silver. ^ ^ . 

^It follows that the expense of paying the troops on foreign 'beMjbe is 
exactly /ow t^mes greater to the Emp||!tpf than, when they at nb&e. 
Even m Georgia, ^dllch is considered ^ lopger as foreign' service ^ the 
Russian troops are allowed a medium rate of pay amotfntthg to tpiie 
m the interior of empire, Sinbe Jihis abkhow- 
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<i«t<jdruple^ay iM^eMim^d^by^he Cavalry 6f the 
CoR^m-^^tily feith ^uy olhei: trpops of tb,^ eaA|are whomever ordered 
on foireign service^ dt must not be supposed that the 25,000 heavy 
cavaltf vi^hUb com|^ the estabiishmenl* are as avaU^le tox forei^ 
sefyio^as a similar cantoned in any other Botopean country 

bu^at thp same time, it mus( be borne in mind that this i^rodigious 
bo^^uf wdi(4ramed cavalry, stationed near the most vulnerable frontier, 
gives a security to Russia against attack which is far more valuable to 
her in true policy than a force even more powerful for the purposes of 
invf^irtg and ocpupyiiig the territories of her neighbours. 

s. 

[To be eontinu^.] 


ON TACTICS AND PROMOTION* 

Mr. Editor,— Shortly after the publication of Colonel Napier’s 
fourth volume, £ attempted to showf and I believe with some success, 
that the repulse of the French cavalry at £1 Bodon could not support 
the received opinion, which ascribes to modem infantry the poiyer of 
resisting bold and determined' horsemen, even on level gmund* To ex- 
plain, at the same time, how easily erroneous views spring up and take 
root in a profession like ours, I added, ^ to the tactical remarks, some 
obseiyations on the manner in which promotion is granted in the Bri- 
tish' army j because, though mem frequently become the mere tools of 
opinions which they never investigate, they must nevertheless have 
originated those opinions in the first instance, and must thus have 
forged the very chains by which they allow t'heir judgment to be con- 
fin^. I now beg, very briefly, to" follow up these \wo subjects, the most 
important, perhaps, to which, in a purely professional point of view, the 
attention of your readers cap be called. Colonel Napier’s account of 
the action at Garci-Hermandez will gferve as a text to the first topic, and 
a letter on promotion, by a writer who signs himself Britannicus, may 
help us to comment on the other. 

I bkve no wish to augment the number of Napier’s critics, I only wish 
to aviiil piyseif of the celebrity of his work to call attention to an im- 
portaniit ^int of tactics on which he touches. The benefit, indeed, de- 
rived frDnt the works of a great historian's nut confined to the pleasure 
experienced in the perusal oV a dear and vivid description of the events 
narra^. Such a writer gives an impulse to thought, brings the scenes 
distme^y beforp the eye, and leads to an investigation or the motives 
and actibna^f the parties engined ; knd to a scrutiny of the wisdom ot 
foBy clriie mbdes riiey employed ibr the kttaiiuneht k the objects riiey 
hadinr^iSw. A great hlstofrian makei us contemplate a great living 
picture, the more forcibly it is brought home to the mind, tile more 
forbib^ ltr'%Uenti6n directed ^ the prmdples that set the figures 4n 
motioi^as well as to the effi^t prpdimed by the action of the moral and 
pimpkl machinery, worked % human hands and hoomn passions. The^ 
^P|i|fhioh genius basts oyer itifitrnetive eyents tends to ikpA even the 
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enm. b»?«i/»Uf^ f»4|w^|toi» bipiig ^ 

• hoifee td ge»«rttl cpttvtetion, m im oi^eip we fbeftipiop 
erw. 

, llr« alkali firat give Colonel Nagiev^e ^ooovnt oC fi^d then 

proceed, OB formerly* to comment on bis ati|tement» mopung 

after ^l)e battle of Salamanc#. ^ 

Wellington also having brought np fhe German dragoons aild Anson^t* 
cavalry to the frpnti oroased tUe river with his left wing at daylight, and 
moving np the stream, came, about tei^ o’clocjc, upon the French rear, 
which was winding up, without much order, along the Almar, a small 
stream at the foot of the height near La Serna# He launched his cavalry 
against them, and the French squadrons, fljfihig from Anson’s troopers 
towards their own left, abandoned three battalions of infantry, who, m 
separate columns, were making up a hollow slope on their right, hoping to 
gain the crest ot the height before the cavalry could fall on. The two fore- 
most did reach the higher grou|id, and there formed squares, General Foy 
being in the one and General Chemmeau in the other ; but the last regi- 
ment, when half way up, peeing Bock's dragoons galloping hard on, faced 
about, and, being still in column, commenced a msorderly fire. The two 
squares above also plied their muskets with far greater effect ; and as the 
Germans, after ciossmg the Almar stream, had to pass a turn of narrovv 
road and then to dear some rough gfou^d before they could range their 
squadrons on a charging front, the troopers dropped fast under the fire. By 
twos, by threes, ^ tens, by twenties they fell, but the rest, keeping toge- 
ther, surmounted ihe di&ulties of the ground* and hurtling on the column 
went clear through it : then the squares above retreated, and several hun- 
dred prisoners were made by these siaring and able horsemen. 

“ This charge had been successful even to wonder ; the joyous victors, 
standing in the midst of their captives, and of thousands of admiring 
fi lends, seemed invincible p yet those wh^> witnessed the scene, nay, the 
actors themselves, remained with the conviction of this military truth, that 
cavalry are not able to cope^with veteran infantry save by surprise. The 
hill of La Serna oflSered a frightful spectacle of*the power of the musket, 
that queen of weapons, asid the track of the Germans was marked by their 
huge bodies. A few minutes only had the combat lasted, and above a 
hundred had fallen/’ 


It IS well for Cplonel Napier |hat bis fame rests upon too firm aud 
brilliant a foundation, to be obscured or shaken by a careless afceount of 
dll affair, d’arriere-garde, or by a passing sentence advanced in fayouv 
of tliat deplorable emanation of fear and feebleness, the modern system 
of tactics, We must allow, however, that the historian of a great war 
cannot long to discuss the meB4s of a sipgle charge of caval^, nor 
enter into a close and detailed examiu^ion of every point of taclicaio 
which he may have occasion to mlude. Ij^th^this short prefacd, we pro- 
ceed to ihe passage. , 

If wp believe Colppel Napier, lyas a rear-guard, copiposed ^ 
tried Prpneh fo^ierp, wNjpg up order alopg th^ 

Almar,’^ at thp jety moment when they knewl*lhem8clves to be cfo^plx 
pprsu^ by a victorious may, Tfijs, in itself^ woi|Id be rather strai|^ 
but the ^Sepch pavalry were^ of epurse, in rear of the infontry, and Wj^Jd 
uatwrally sepd intiqiarion of the app^’oach of tlje foe. Thp a^ied 
hpd also to “pass a narrow road ai^ clefir some rugged 

could range tboli wpodroai^ on a charging fropp ap 
retiring mfantry had ample to toriR#d>j[ tUmf 
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niightmk pwpwr, Ab to 0)9 “ stop#'* o| U^lsitt. it wm» Of fiottrtc, 
4eir favoun fox the accent natumlly im^ieded pr^teed^of 
the Wriry ; andyeti wiA all Aeae a4vatotag^ oa tWr «de, with ttoe 
t^l^n^aad difltea^grottpd W thm*; favoi«r,fte txAv^m waa eohi- 

tdSw galloped pyer ; thu» fully copfirmipg hy their OyevthYPW the mrii- 
UMfv irutfi that eavalry ^re pot capabte^to cope with vetiitaniitfa»Uy,<»Bave^ 
T>} sPypiise/^ Thia mode of demopatratiop to nay the teaat of iti very 
cutioust asid if it U not altogether conclusive iti favour of the noble sys- 
tem of tactics defended, it proves, at least, what a great writer Can ven- 
ture upon ; what Vpuld the critics have said had any one else reasoned 
in sucdi a manner? Colopel Napier will not maintain that the infantry, 
here stated to have been overthrown, were defeated, because they were 
not, liU the regiments whidi escaped, formed in square, for be knows 
very well that a square is nothing more than a body of men fadng out** 
wards, in order to present a front in fou«»4ifferent directions , he knows 
that a square is npt of itself a cabalistical figure of peculiar force, as sp 
idany would have us believe, and that the colonn^ iertlie was the usual 
formation in which single battalions, or smaller bodies, of French infantry 
received the charge of cavalry. These columns, when facing outwards, 
formed, m fact, solid squares,^ instead of hollow squares, and though 
they brought a less quantity of fire to bear upon an assailant, presented 
also a smaller front to tlie attack. To the question at issue, a square or 
column would have been exactly Ac same thing ; bus the fact is that 
three out of four squares, all in a perfect state of preparation, were 
charged and broken by the cavalry. , v > i 

Among other interesting sketches of the^Peninsular war, pablisned 
by Sir Julius Hartman in the Hanoverian Military Journal, is anac* 
count of the notion of Garci^-Hernandez, compiled from the notes ai?d 
journals of the officers wljo were present, aq well as from the verbal in- 
formation famished to the auAor. The following is the substance of 
the tiermpn statement : — ^ 

AVhen the French rear<*guard were discovered on the morning of the 
23rd, the Duke of Wellington sent^an order to General Bock, who was 
senior ofiicer of the cavalry, directing him to charge them. The General 
being at^be head of his own brigade, which was winding through the 
hollow road, from whence the foe were not perceptible, said to Sir John 
fifay,. who brought him Ae order to attack, “ I hope you will show us 
the etfc^my.*' Sir John acceded of course, and, with the chivalrous spirit 
fqr wjiich he is distinguiAed, interpreted the words, as every gallant 
soadSer w/mld, into an invjtation to join the onset. Drawing his sword, 
therefom, hq placed himself aKmg with the Genbra), and the rest of the 
Staff Officer, at the head of the first squadi^tt Ae first regiment, 
which hfd no sooner cleared Ae defik, Akn it was led, at full speed, 
againa^ the French cava|ry, poskfl on4he left of their infantry. This 
cavaliw, being lit the same tii^ attacked by Alisoii*sdniH|[oons, gnve way 
and iKdi leaving Ae infantry to thek faW. The infantry having natu- 
rqlly witnesi^ the^advance of Ae British, IfaA formed squares, and when 
dock’s first eqaadton passed oji to Ae attack of Ae French cavalry, Aey 
received, from th® nearest infantry square a volley, that killed and 
several men and officers. Sir John May was among Ae latter, 
d^gerously wi^nded on |be fielA 
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tro 0 p 6 ti iltkl Bdtik^s foliowin^fhd 

‘ French 4 J<rvahy ladnoss the high groxiba, Ae tedt 6f th«f brigfade n^em* 

grudtiatty iasttlng from the denies each e^droh atoi^ndihg the hill aa^ 
Uie^got formed. Gaptsiln Von Dacketi, who coihmanded' the third s<][Ua* 
dron of the first regiment^ fihding, vthen he reached the plain, that the 
Frendi cavalry tVete alre^y defeated, ^wheeled to the left apft charged , 
the nearest ai^txate of Infiintryj: he was killed by the first fire, but the 
sqtiare waa completely broken, The second liquadron, seeing the suc- 
cess of their comrades, fell upon the next French square, which was 
routed with equal facility. , • 

By this time the second regiment of thet/brigade had reached the 
height, and being more to the left, or having advanced further into the 
plain, the third or left squadron, 'under Captain Marshalk, came upon a 
third square, which was also charged and broken. In pursuing the 
fugitives this squadron encountered a fourth sauare, and instantly charged 
it, but the attack failed, owing to the reducecl and exhausted state of the 
squadron, and to the high and difficult ground on which the new foes 
were posted. Captain Uslar, who commanded onq of the troops of the 
squadron, was killed in this attack. The Germans had 100 men put 
hor» de combat in these actions ; the j^rench suffered a loss of 1900 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners. 

Here then we^have three squares of veteran Infantry, — ^thc best 
soldiers that continental Europe could product, regularly formed, having 
every advantage on their side, — ffirly galloped over, in open day and 
on level plain, by three squadrons of Cavalry thkt certainly had not 
300 effective men under arms. When we consider, indeed, hoW long 
the campaign had • lasted, bow harassing the early part had been, We 
may deduct considerably from this number, though half of the second 
squadron, of the second regiment, joined in the last two charges. As 
to the ** surprise,’* to which Colonel Napier seems disposed to ascribe 
the success of the Cavalry, it is, of course, entirely out of the question. 
The Infantry rear-guard of a War-tried army, being itself covered by a 
rear-guard of Cavalry, may be defeated on level ground and in open 
day ; but can, by no comprehensible means, be surprised under stveh 
circumstances. Least of all when commanded, as the French weire, by 
an officer of General Foy’s acknowledged firmness and ability. 

Much stress has been laid on the loss sustained by the Germans iti 
this action, and it was certainly great when the small number df the 
assailants isialone considered { but ft is a ver/ trifling loss indeedVhen 
the number of vanquished is taken into acsount. The four» French 
squares could not possibly consist of less than three thousand men. 
One square escaped entirely ; V number of men from the broken squares 
would also be sure to escape *in the confusion, and these added to the 
nineteen hundred killed, wounded^ or taken, could hardly make a total 
of less than three thousafid men actually engaged. Yet the tkx^e 
thousand could only Inflict, on Ihe three hundred, a loss of one hunurdd 
men ; a singular proof, no doubt, of the Superiority of the musk^t^,t|iai 
deatfdarling Queen of weapons,” over the sword. On this Occasion 
every swordsman defeated ten musketeers, bach Cavalry soldrdr ta^iig 
or^^ slaying six; wmnof theh^tilo infantey, ^hile it tequffedf tiio . 
efforts of thirty of the latter Id put ode pf the fotmeV 3i 
Long live the Queen ! say we ; but not the ” Queen of weapons/' 
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It ttp mupli yoMr Hr. I!<)it^r* agwp to go 

over 1% pf OPmoPHration entered Into fot the pprpoe§ pf 

shofSof that piotom Infwilry eahnoi withstaod % aho<^ oh |»W 
r^tjptpte boraemeiii well acquainted with their dut;^ : the proofs regain 
nijiapsiyered In % |)ages ot yonr Journal ; and, till t^y are feWy put 
dpwn,4t wUl he vain to tdl Pe that Cavalry have pr 

*out ihe fire of the Inlantry i such Instances only sho^ that pavalry 
have not always known or done their duty; for wherever they hpve gone 
on, they have invariably succeeded, as was fully estabi|^ed by the list of 
actions formerly tent you. The most memorable victories gained by 
the Infantiy were also disdosed of To make anything of these victories, 
it tnust be shown that alllne Cavalry assailants were brought down by 
the fire of the musketry, oi;that the ci^rging squadrons were sq lamed 
by a single volley, as to have been rendered ificapable of any further 
effort. If the fire did not arrestrthe assailants, then the bayonets must 
have done so, in which case the defenders of the system will have to 
show us that horse and horsemen were arrested in their fierce career, 
and actually empaled on the bayonets of the kneeling ranks. Will any 
officer present at Waterloo, Guinaldo, or Fuentes d’ Honor assert that 
such a thing happened? Not^one. And till it is made clear to us, we 
must be allowed tp ask, whence the Infantry can derive the physical 
force necessary for achieving such actions ? We may grant them as 
much courage as their most strenuous advocates can *«vish i bqt there is 
really no law of nature, — or, what is more to modern tacticians, no 
rule or regulation that prevents horsemen from being equally bold. 

The soldier of the kneeling ranks rests pn hi® left foot, right knee, 
and on the toe of the right foot ; a position, the firmness of which is 
curiously illustrated by a French game called' Vl^xerom Prussiei^ne. It 
is a childish game, but played occasionally by grown-up children as 
w^li as by others. After various evolution^, performed by command of 
a young lady, the party are made to kneel do\/n in line, wben^ on the 
word fire,’* the playful commander, or some insidious aide-de^gamp, 
gives the flank file a good push, by which unexpected flank-attack the 
whole are generally levelled to the ground. This game seems tq furnish 
an admirable illustration of the entire system : assailed out of the con- 
ventionid rules of European warfare, it is as little able to resist an 
attack as the line of laughing urchins, overthrown at times by one of the 
feebl^t of the party, 

Tl^t an attack on steady and well-prepared Infantry a trying 
afiair,*’ may be safely granted ; but w^at are all attacks in war ? What 
are assatdts of steep positions) of difficult breaches ; what are escalades, 
and what, in the fielp, is the profession of arms, but a constant risking 
of life and limh* for the bul^le reputaticn ?’* The slow movements of 
Infantry^agose the advancing soldie? to a long continued fire from all 
the distant and cowardly weapons of modern»war ; round, grape, shells^ 
and musket-balls, are showered upon him in most liberal profusion ; 
but, in attacking Infantry, the cavalry soldier can only be exposed to a 
single volley of ill-aimed mi^sketry ; and yet we are coolly told by the 
gjrantest military wri^r of modern times, that horsemen cannot succeed 
in such attacks, and must quail before this pitiable kind of resistance ! 

' li^ctured in |bjs manqpril and for many years past the tikyklry have been 
'so 1ec|u^ bofk iq coudl^ atid on the Continent, the wonder 
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is that they ever effected anyt)iiiigi f6t the^boktei^ will nataially 
patise^befot^ he rushes on t<^ what he deems useless danger and cer<^ 
tain destrnction ; but led in a gaUditt spirit, when did the Cavahy ever 
fa^ ♦ ^ 

IV difficulty of dading leaders capable of comn^anding in such 
attacksailay also be urged against me: nor sh|U I evade the question. 
I confess it is not given to ever^ one to dall forth the spirit ana^energy 
of which daring, confident, and well-led men are capable ; it is for the 
bold and the chivalrous alone to make the warrior's bosom swell with 
the hopes of glory and success. I allow it is no easy taSk to guide the 
storm when raised, to direct the living tempest^ a charge, set at nought 
the deadly fire of the exploding volcanos, and plqnge into the ve^ midst 
of levelled muskets and presented liihyonets. Qut the profession makes 
these demands upon its fbllowers ; and whoever assumes the military 
garb must Come prepared for the achievement of such actions ; as it is 
on hi$ readiness, to ** do and dare,” that the soldier founds his claim to 
honour and distinction. 

The personal courage necessary to the performance of these deeds of 
chivalry is not, and never has been, wanting in the British Army,' — 
witness the far more dangerous service performed on countless occa- 
sions, — it is the moral courage that has, at times, beeng^anting, and is 
likely enough to be wanting again, in a profession that holds out no 
encouragement to knowledge and application. •'Numbers of gpllant men 
who would personally have defied the wildest dangers that war could 
conjuie up, have shared in the fataf opinion we ane here combating, 
and would naturally, howeves brave and daring, have exposed their 
soldiers to repulse and defeat, merely because they doubted the possi- 
bility of achieving success. Moral courage, which in the ranks of war 
is a hundred times more rare than personal courage, must, — unless 
where it is mere presumption, or a callous, indifference to the evils that 
may arise from error and misconduct, — be founded on the conviction of 
what can, and cannot, be effected by men and arms. Some persons 
arrive at this conviction by slow degrees and laborious calculation ; the 
inspiration of genius makes it flash, lightning like, on the 
others ; but knowledge must still form the conductor which can* alone 
bring it home to the understanding ; and knowledge is not valued or 
encouraged in the army. 


[To be continuedtm our next J 



' KOTBS OF, AN EXPEDITION TO EGYPT IN THE 1807^* 

tlie pinnActe land ndjjc ^ w a tffi<?Vy 7 

pJantM 9*:angE grove $Jgping^^lo |K^ NUp^ Tbk gpfOpA 
fornio^ ♦be exireroitjj^pf ear position op ihe right, tSe j^ignt^attaljon 
moved /ram the heighUof Abamandabeto the ground ju^ deji^pbedf 
ocQupyiag in fropt tne orange garden, and a burying grouijd^ clasp to the 
defences of ihe^town, where they sustained a sharp pre of mmcetry from 
the walls. The first dhth passed rapidly across the swelling hnnlla under 
a heavy fire, to a hollgw that ran dose to the walls, conneniipg its^g^ 
with the Grenadiers, which having fo|med a portipnof thp advance iipQ 
widi tlie Light Infantry ;*but the situation th^e was so exposed^ that it 
bepame necessary to .close to tlmlr left, leaving an intejpral between them 
and the Light In&ntry. Cot Oswald prodded to hrmg up the remain^ 
ing l^ve companies of De Boll’s, formed in succession, inclining to {is 
leu, General Stewart by this time came up ; he was dissatisfi^ with 
the proposed arrangement, being desirous of at once investing the 
town. Much as we had^ opened and extended the troops — more, 
perhaps, than prudence ju8tifted,~it was yet found impossible to encircle 
a place, one flanf of which extends for two miles. Nevertheless, the 78th 
we ordered to proceed io*|heir left — so much so, that one of the principal 
entrances cut their position oif from the rest of tlie line. The inexpe- 
diency of the position was soon ap^^rent, and the 78th was thrown back 
on its right en ^dtence. The regiment was much exposed, and lost 
mrniy in ejecting tliis^change of position under the enemy’s fire. 
At lepgth our hue was closed, a^ our left thrown back upon a plain 
rearing upop an inundation where our few Cavalry were also posted. 
The line nOvv occupied the ground as fallows : the Light Infantry, as 
formerly desoribed, with threb companies 78tji in reserve ; 35th took an 
oblique linp amongst the sand hills, tending to the left ; Pe Roll’s yet * 
mpm thrown hack ; nearly en potetice with this line. Each corps 
had strong piquets in front, communicating. ,The corps lay upon their 
arms. • The Artillery was parked in a hollow, in rear of the Light 
Infantry; the commissary stares further to the rear, and the Cavdry 
were found by a small parW of Infantry. 

General S^wart established his quarters near to the park ; Colonel 
pa^ald his in centre of the Hnq behind the old tower of a mosque, 
af^ding sosne shelter from the musketry of the places The line gene- 
rally waa under fire, and on)y to ^ certain degree protected by the 
in^ualiljies of the ground affording occaBioqai shelter. 

, The eneigg made no appearance, ai^ the troops reposed on their 

V * * 

At about;]; jon the mornmgf qt thij showed in force ^o the 
lefjfcrf extremity of^ onr dine.* T^e Infantry were few in . 

numbcT, and .pot venture to a Sfovi^ the prpteqtipi) of the 

walls. The Cavalry, liaving made a considerable circuit, ptaqed ibem- 
aelves nearly opp(]^ite Jkue f 8tb. The grppoA to the.left ^was favourable 
•fdV Cavalry auppprtpd hy Infimtry, It was generally an ppbn grpyq of ' 
iHm trepf, upmi irregu}^jlow,i|and hanjet^ interspersed >o^asionally. 

affmfding gepd*cover, jb^t^nowhere tl^^aa to iipaede •. 
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the movements of horse, though concealed by them, Ordmrs were given 
to Mpjor Macdonald to keep akirmistiing, and for Captain De Lacey to 
remain dn ^dKplaina, ^ ^ ^ , i 

WMUt the liorse threatened our retired flank, a body of Infantry aU 
taeked Hie advanced of it wasau()ported oy one conipahy, 

and an<#er wai ar4^ted tp advance d Httleto the piquet^ left, to move in 
fl^at dirmfdn, in cade the nh^dt ahduld be^Uahcd forward : it was t^ofonel 
•Oswald’s object, if possible, tbjthSrow some companies before the enemy^s 
line of retreat to the todm ; unfortunately, from the mosques and high 
buildings, not only a desperate Are was kept up on the troops moving to 
the left, but their intention was made known by sigifal to the enemy. 
"Font or five companies of the 35th were thuar gradually assembled on 
the line, and alr« 5 ady threatened !|ie enemy’s^retreat. It was here, in 
carrying orders front theidetachment, to cover themselves from the Are 
of the place, that that gallant and most promising officer, and highly* 
valued gentleman, Captain Jockreli, 35th Regiment, met with a mortal 
wound. He ^longed to the 2nd Battalion of his regiment, remaining 
at Alexandria, ^ut when he found the battalion was not for the expedl* 
tion, he earnestly requested Colonel Oswald to obtain permission to 
accompany him in the capacity of Aidede Camp. The General acceded 
to this solicitation, and Colonel Oswald found in him« a most efficient 
officer, and a delightful friend and companion. At the time the wbund 
was not deemed likbly to prove fatal j he was rfemoved to the Caravan- 
serai, where he seemed, apparently, in a fair way of recovery ; his 
spirits were excellent, and his suflcHngs insignificant ; all these pro- 
mising appearances gave his friends the best hopes, when, of a sudden, 
an inward hemorrhage to6k place, and carrisd him off in a moment. The 
detachment under Captain l^eck, 35th, advanced with caution and 
success. An opening in the sand-banks afforded the enemy the oppor- 
tunity of laying a gun for it, lit not above 200 paces distance, but, for- 
tunately, the gun was Undirected and very ineffectual. The Cavalry 
being now apprised of the movement on their flank, retreated rapidly 
from before the 7Bth Regiment ; they halted in front of Captain Peck^S 
detachment, seemingly with the intention to charge it. Orders liad 
been giVen for not a man to fire ; nothing Could be better ubeybd, foy 
till their horse fronted and approached no shout was given by the troops^, 
a portion of whom were well covered. Then, indeed, their gallant 
Commander made them up and open a regular fire by subdivisionsi, he 
placing himself in front or that retaining its firp, thus proving his^^wn 
coolness and his perfect reliance op the discipline and steadiness of his 
men* The Cavalry upon i^eiving this well-directed fire becam^ appa- 
rently panic-struck — wheeled to the right-about, and dashed for the 
wall or the town. By this time several companies of the 7$th had 
come up and joined in the pursuit,, but it could not be long continued, 
ai the tro6ps were brought wiihin pistol-^hot of , the houses. A retreat 
' then becimb necbss^ry, arid was^eflbeted, to the Siflbfent posts and 
without much loss, fn this afikir we had an officer and two ct 
men kilted, aM a considerable number Wounded. On the ^gbt they 
remained quiet In the fore-part of the day ; In the afternoon tiS e^iemy 
made ’a Soriie hy the buryfog-ground ; one or two of thelv Hisd W 
'drunken heroes na^ifajg, as h U usrial wh3l them, a eolonv.^ They stoie 
« tmi^roefyed to mb fop of a steen bank, onder whie%fWe*posfed ihteb 
light' companies, who cettainly ha^npt kept a sharp loolt^ti and on 
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$ 1^8 JAm enemy rigiil nUmve tbem* mede a telbognide movement edlmg 
imimiidveiaioaa from the General ufmii^tlii^ectndiiet* « 
time, the indefatigable mid gallant BrigntiW^^nerttt Btemn 
lapi^ed a ebo^ iHt tiie freehy jpan of the shoeider » foritoiately it ms not 
.^gmpoius thmtgH auffieimtiy troubiesome^ In that brave 

ip4^generans ^>ffiee|!» wJmi emrtied to his grave a body^ ineeni^ by 
wof&damet with in the Wat gallant discharge of duty to hie King and 
tmunfry* it to be notedi that dhtiifg the hard8hi(is ha lahottred 

imd^4 and 0ontin)i^ for many days after to endure* no thoilgbt or 
mmtiwatiqn for himeU ever for a moment influenced his conduct. 

of Qiind^nd fatigue of body naturally brought on much inflam- 
mation and pmn« yet ke never thought of retiring, but exerted every 
unergy of mind and person to secur^for the corps he commanded glory 
, and success* IWt the latter prov^ unattainable was no fault of his^ 
hub arofe from the force he led being totally inadequate to the opera- 
turns, it was engaged in. His instructions forbade anything to be 
hmsaj^ed id the way of assault; and that he must reduce the place by 
the fire of artillery alone* Accordingly every nerve #aa strained to 
erect batteries; one for tiie two Ifi-pounders was formed close to the 
pfouacle sand hill to the right* a hoWUzer was placed on the top* and 
the two mortars fixed in its rear. The fi-pouUders were reserved for 
the purpose of act^g in the field, to repel the sorties we might expect. 
It was thus determined U> make one effort against^he left of the town, 
where tbe*gr0und fiivoured us, though at the same time it was the por- 
tion of it least likely to he seriously injured by our cannonade. 

It was satisfactory to find the boats bad been enabled to proceed fur- 
ther up the lake than was reckoned upon. A depdt was formed near 
bhe peninsula of El Hamet; and an escoft was this day sent to convey 
tim mortar dbither by water to the lines. In order to secure 

our piquets and advanced posts from th# sudden attack of cavalry, and 
cover them from the fire to which they were exposed, it was jt^ged 
neoessary^to construct field works ; these we formed of felled date trees 
laid on each olheir and filled with sand. Two respectable redoubts 
we soon completed, but in consequence of the wind bloi^ing off the 
sand they required consthnt repair, furnishing a daily occupation and 
amusement for the piquets, fr;c. The light battalion was also drawn 
back for about 200 yards in rear of the bank and tombstones, and com- 
pai^ively out of fire. The fifith also covered its lines, particularly the 
itigSti with epautments^foT protection during the day; a) night it came 
in Iroat of these defences and lay on its arms. The portion of De Roll’s 
in liub weio well protfotedoby a sand redoubt* The 78th were com- 
plHfativety littie exposed, and the troap4>f cavalry had an excellent post 
where th^was abandanoeof for^^e and water. 

On the tbesfifiches/ficc., wq^e completed; No. 1, left of light 
piquet; for the fifitb;JKow 8, on a commanding sand 
bank,*froh!| fommanding that o&the Sfitb ; Nos. 4> ^ am 6 in 

front of the Manfry ; No. I fianked by approach to No. On 
• the light the position waa further secured by a traverse aUd^battis 
fofotng the satiti ItiU to tift NOe. Timie was also a garden wall loop- 
N^ledthat flanked tiie patib front the tovfnitandrendmd all approach 
^bhere most difficult for the enemy.>^ Our geneiiti^batterlrtip«^this 
Imti without any^great nisei . } Waa detesmiued /thst.nlW the 
tiie eimiinoned^fesett^^ Ian- 



ftlttgoumta to witA ; ftt the eauSEte li^ it wtn IftsKidlMft i0 thecMisll of 
the^tbaniiii* timt fAveetabieiisMHi itiight fiofKbe If hj a ^jseedjr 

mnrtauleiF mf tiiai^ ^ut faVbiir ; that it fdHbeir advantage 

ta da so before the arrival of the Mamelak^s» daily eitpemtid, at'^hence* 
itidtvidual intetetta botild M lotiger he attended toi There was 
dUBeel^ hi sending d {sersdn to bh tke beat^ of the ^tsd%e t m veli- 
anoe ean be placed on the hidtineriiiMifhieh Thfks treat a m| r pto- 
cer^ from the tthim of the^mdment or ftbln the fhnefed dd^antage to be 
gained* At length the Sheik of Abkmiuidilbe^ a man re^etabte hrOm 
bis age and profeStioni was prevailed upOii to carry the flag* Hostili- 
f ties were conseqaentty slispended, and the rhs^t of the mission atiaiotxsly 
exp^ted« ^ ^ 

This day Major Misset, the|resident, ii|mounced hit intention to 
quit the camp ; ill health was the ostensible reason, but whatever was 
Uie real cause it was deeply regretted that the officials, possessing the 
best means of gaining information, abode not with the army in 
the field. General Frazer's health did not admit of his taking an 
active part ; Hb remained on board Admiral Lewis’s ship, at a considerable 
distance in AboUkir Bay^ corresponding with General Stewart; but after 
the Major's departure all intelligence passed by Alexandria. The Suba- 
chl, or Misset, forwarded it to the fleet and thence to the candp^ proceed- 
ing thus in a course directly opposed to what it ought to have followed. 
A report reached* the camp, said to come ffomthh Subachi, which he 
learned from an Arab on whom he could rely, that MahoWd All was 
assembling his force, and making every preparation for the relief of 
Rosetta ; that he had collected and was fitting out a number of heavy 
guns and gun^boats to transport and accompany his troops down the 
Nile. This report, which proved correct, was neglected and unattended 
to, because of a false statement, purposely made, of the Pasha's having 
sustained a great defeat at tlfe hands of t}>e Mamelukes; the Beyb, in- 
deed, wrote so themselves, but no great attention was paid to computing 
dates ; the consequence inferred was, that they would immediately join 
us, the ofispring rather of our hopes than of any promise on the part 
of the Beys. 

Towards night tlje Sheik returned, alter having been greatly blarmed. 
He brought with him at least a civil answer ; That the Cominandtint 
at Rosetta was like General Stewart, only sUbotdiivate ; that thevbfbre 
he proposed a suspension of arms till he could ol^in power frqpi his 
Chief, and requested an answer. TherO are so many mayn of we|kbg 
upon the hopes and fears of a IMrk, that it might have been as well to 
have kept the negotiatioiis open for a day^ bull it was Settled ofherwtse. 
The enemy had occasionally shown himself, but in small ibrce, altd with 
no disposition to attack. The canfionade and bombardment produced 
but little effect on the right. Foi; the sak*e of general annoyance it waS 
deternnned to oonstmet a battery br six guns^ Within 800 pice# of an 
anemy'd^bai^, nearly in the centtw oif tbsT bWn. work >^Was 
fomt^ With Ha Itoe parallel tothk Bne^of the tbwnt wfth reiieveA AiMcs 
to m^otect it from the enfiladiiig fire of the enen#. ^ / 

. yit«^jtbe. llthi a report Was received, ffem fil Hanniit of the the^y 
Imving apparently Withdrawn his force thorn the left badk #lka^NlKe, 
^bui had establiididd a work on th#4ther side with a ^ esiOtly 4|mk- 
dag oui; line* Major Voisildang bad thrown tip a 
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retuni^Ae fire with |^ood effect From Si Hamet and the country 
beyiiifeff^ army was abtmdantly aappljied with^pmvfsroas of every^de-. 
scmlPt^; indeed the left of the Nile for a e^nsMertble disiattoe* ap- 
fmimintMY 6p0iu ^ ' • 

^w'lhfe afternoon tte out^ptqtteU of the weite attacked in fiircfe, 

tfe enemy’s oa^^lhry hid eioien' up unpercrfvcd la ode^of the adyadced 
^ 8eii(ir|e$»%ii0/widb l^liafik to a tree, defended hiinself a^^at three oY 
thesn wilk utthost determination ; tad, though he reeeived many 
sabre woutnb, refused to sarrender, ^he serjeant seemed vety unwilling 
to fire, lest the soldier might suffer: at Icfiigth, perceiving they were 
preparing to cany^bim off, the serjeant fired, and killed the man who 
waa slttiggUng with hinh The 7Sth man Was hardly seventeen, mid 
ivlum brought in^from the^nhmber Qf|ut8 his life was despaired of ; but 
lie neveftheless made a perfect recovery. The greater j^rtion of the 
enemy had shown themselves well to our left on the plain, apparently 
with Ihe intention to attack the c^alry, who, though mounted on miser* 
able Nubian horses, charged wlm great spirit, killing and woundrnff 
idany of the opponents. Amodglt the latter was Ali Bey, commandant 
ofiftosetta, who, with the loss of his splendid fusee, narrowly escaped 
bdng himself captured. CaplaimDe Lancy charged too far in pursuit, 
and HfB horses^ were blown. The enemy had a party concealed on hfs 
fitak ; from it he suiE^med a S;harp fire, and was in' his turn also charged 
with effect. Captatn'Be I«ancy had to fall back, but some companies of 
the 7dth raj^dly advISictng, the enemy bethought him of safety, and fled 
towards the town in disorder. In passing the filches and redoubts they 
eneountered a wdll-afrected fire, and manv casualties occurred. Seven 
or eigfa| horses were found dead ; but with'tlie Turks it is a point of honour 
to carry off if possible the killed or woutldhd: many of the former we 
observed tied to their horses, dragged with difficulty into Rosetta. 

Whilst this skirmishing was earned on fowards our left, a demonstra- 
tion was made on the right nearly opposite the light infantry^s left, but the 
enemy did not venture from under his walls ; and when found impossible 
to coax him to a d|j|tonce, a few discharges of grape induced him to 
retire within the cover of works. The rough handling the cavalry 
had thir day received tended m render them more cautious, and mey 
found their way back to Rosetta, mutually accusing each other of 
ooWatdIce and lU conduct. ^ 

Og the l2th ibe post at £1 Hamet was reinforced by a captain and 23 
rank And file, with an ad^iitional Grounder. Voisildang reported 

many deficiencies at his post, and Ine chief was commanded to 

survey ft^^ On the day tlhe g(and battery was symmated through Captain 
Hftil0weil*B^ertions two d2-pound carrpnades bad been brought to the 
lines from tbe Tigre. One was pitced at the 12th battery, another at 
the grand* A change was this day^ made in the position of certain 
of the reghla^le ; the. advanced corp^ w%s broken up, and Colonel 
Alaclead wHI|^ a^cqmpby of the 7Sth iSbturnCd to the regimefit, which 
took its p^pr t|j|ie left of the light infantry, whilst the 

^'Sbih occupied the r^ired line on the left Bank, The command of the 
whole line and outposts fRl to Colonel Oswald. From the state of 
preparation the'trbop were ^eld in, and from the prmtimity of the ** 
outposts, it was found praci^bie greatly to diminish the number of men < 
QW duty, making the outpoA|s more pf observation and alarm than^of ; 
defonoet li^eed in the army there was but one prayer» Aat night oralay 
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.the enem;)r would venture ftopi «i\dey |he <soyef W« jjuvb) 

US a* meeting. Captain ^ollowi 5 e^l was ihlent ju^ff iff^cmmsartiaotSra- 
tion pn the river, J‘or this object tie had got up at couple wJlSrpPtm < 5 ar^ 
rouades, so that our a]ptil|sr]f was continually |p|gmenting«« galtih'g 
outofjprpportion to opr means pfitransiK^^^ or ^haps^v 0 i|«,of .%^*^**R 
it. It was reported t^t tlie enemy ke^a post wUhopt i[&e low^^ 

• on the left of the Nile. Major«Macdonald» 7&th» with sonie qpmpanies^ 
of that regiment and of the 3&thy proceeded to leaye the skirts and|iank^ 
of the town and Nile nearly as far as Fort dulie^ ; bat of the enemy 
nothing was seen t he had but a single casualty. # 

On me 1 0th, the enemy it was perceived ha^ constructed a four^gun 
battery on the low ground right bapk of tlm Nile.» Opposite pur right 
flank enfilading the trench thro wifup in the 6r&nge gardens, a fi^pounder^ 
was placed to keep this battery in check : still the guns fired with etfect/ 
and greatly incommoded that post and a pohion of our forces. Our fijre 
from the batteries was sustained as wei| as the supply of amtnunition 
admitted ; but the consumption was considerable, for now there was in 
play two 8.inch mortars, two 12-pounder8, two S^ppund carrohadest 
together with some smaller pieces; ncve|theles8 our fire appeared to 
produce little effect. This is not to be wondered at, when the buil<flngs, 
the extent of the town, and the composition of the garrison are considered* 
Tiie houses exposed to the fire were already imruins ; the best and mpst^ 
populous part of the town was defiladed) sloping to the river, cwnseijueiiily 
secured from our horizontal fire, and effected only by the bombardment. 

The garrison were desperate foreigners from Albania, unconnected 
with the inhabitants, and inshnatble to their sufferings. They mged 
themselves in secure places, and beheld with indifference the destruction^ 
of the town, sensible that when it became untenable they had it in their ^ 
power to cross the Nile and sretire with their plunder to some secure'^ 
place ; besides, from the rjght of the Nile they daily received reinforce* 
ments, provisions, and every sort of succour from Cairo. l)ifficultles 
becoming apparent, it was now determined to re-open negotiadons that 
in a manner we had ourselves termigated. A lefter was accordingly 
written to the commandant of Rosett^, sta^ijbg the reported but unfpund^ 
successes of tbe Mamelukes, and th^ expectation of their speedy arrival 
in our camp. The chief was reminded that he had only a short time to 
make his terms, which, if immediately concluded, would be in a faigli 
degree liberal ; Vicend^who waf acquainted with* him, added a^e- 
what of his own in th^Mape of advice. Wh^ the dispatch was ^n- . 
eluded, the difliculty was^ find a person disposed to be its bearer. At 
length one of the interpreters volunteered* showed himself wjlth a flag, ^ 
saying it was an answer tp Oin*ar*s fiprmer letter ; but he was^ receive^ 
with a dozen of shots from the* walls, and saluted with the most oppro-^ ' 
brious epithets. At length all-ppr^ading gold temfited a slave' td 
the epistle : he did not stop d moment, but weny>olcUy forward ih|Oi 
thefire.' No reply was ever received; tfie unfortunate Ae^eng^ 
was concluded, suffered death, *at least^ifothing ever hea 

him (ff of his mission. The chiefs professed toideprecate suoh 

* and avowed that they were effected withoi|^ their kfipwlbagp ^ 

. bation, . , ' 
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^ A TO TSE CHAMMEI. ISLANDS, AND THE NORTH COAST OF 

FRANCE. 

BbfoUs I stait, let me cogitate a n^oment or two. Getting into a 
coach orsteam^boat is easy enough — everytiiing is easy, except thinking. 
Dear me, I never thought of that ! 

How do the Silent minutes steal us from ourselves I and yet we go on 
idling and not thinking day after day — to-morrow and to-morrow, all 
repetitions of each other, even to the most active of us. What a life of 
sleep mid sloth it is to the very indoWnt, who in turn say, Well, and 
what, after allj can you do more than pass your life away as agreeably to 
yourself as possible ? 'tis all one fifty years hence 1*' 

Most men, however, find thomselves between two powers at work 
within them pulling different ways ; the mind wants to be active, but is 
^generally conquered by the indolence of the body, which becomes 
hieavier and heavief as we get older. Then again the mind, finding all 
is vanity and vexation of spirit, gYows sluggish at last, loses its few vivid 
ideas, and picks up nothing new. This is the wearing out that makes 
elderly people greater bores than young ones ; when they pertinaciously 
stick in tl^e shade of th)^r only and long since worn-out idea, perhaps 
only half a one ! Meantime the world jogs on. 

For a long time we could not understand cigars* How many virtuous 
and decent dullnesses have been spoken and written against smoking — 
against our growing number^* of cigar shops about town, and our young- 
sters who may be seen lounging in and about them. A few brief miles, 
and the thing is understood as perfectly natural and fashionable and 
comfortable, anywhere in Germany or Holland. 

Then a certain cut of the hair, or not (hit at all, is stiffly resisted. 
With what contempt have we looked on the exuberant locks of La jeune 
France I Beards, ^and mustachios to match, descending to the orchestras 
and behind counters* No matter ; the thing has all the ignorant auda- 
city of youth to support it, and the sly beaming encouraging eyes of the 
fair sex — ^it has taken ! and has crossed the Channel. We are, spite of 
our ** No, nonsense V* bit, infected. Already our close clips relax-hair ' 
about some reverend faces, d la German student, and beards grow 
modestly round hitherto cloae-shUven chins. But it is the midifle of 
Septe^ter** I am onepf those unhappy animak without 5000/. a-year 
— without title, or any sort of right to talk* of there being nobody in 
town. In a city of two millions, two thousand go away to their country 
places or to Paris, and theiv there is rtbhody left ! Our young Queen 
^ doing the honours of Windsor Castle to her uncle — her Ministers, 
walking in their several shrubberies tO'get*rid of a political Ijeadach — 
IfiP.k in ^etr rural shades doing the amiable with their wives and 
danghtera-^nd greater men frisking about their velvet lawns, simple 
mxkd innocent as their own^cattle or deer (ibr the season). No wonder 
Begent^Street (the middle of it) looks rather thin : left to cabs, ^busses, 
and stray carriages with widows’ quarteVings — no wonder Bond-street 
and Piccadilly confess a diiference-t-and in Hyde Park at the hour of \ 

^ five one finds nobody, reall/nobodyA < 

Ajbovn aU, gay shopkeepers tell yog there is nobody in tctwni What's 
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to be done P The last of the London races (Egham) are ovet, and no 
Tippoo's tent this year (a pity !). The Clubs are emptied by our watering 
places — it is really the best moment to be off too. • 

. Now, if a man has no sort of business to do, and contemplates making* 
a move, it is never worth while taking a place in any cpacb ; but having 
packed up absolute necessaries, wait q|uietly»for the first fine ^morning, 
and drive boldly to his coach-Qffice. ' 

1 pitched on a very bad day for Sout^mpton, on a Saturday ; still, 
though all was full outside, 1 got a seat inside. One knows the country 
— 'Hounslow, Bagshot, Basingstoke, &e. &c. Passip^ Virginia Water, 
somebody was observing how little can be se^n of it now from the rdad, 
owing to the trees having grown so much these last twenty years. A 
little further on we had Sandhurit, with ite ftplantations so grown as to 
shut out the College beyond its piece of water, and the long line of 
its officers’ houses to the right ; balanced by the village row sprung up 
too in twenty years to the left. Two of the students were surveying on 
the road ; taking a levels I conclude. , 

All country towns have something good about them to their inhabit- 
ants— what is there at Bagshot ? But the country all along this track 
is not pretty, nor rich; and Basingstbke^is a poor dull-looking town. 

There was a pleasant elderly gentleman inside, and a young girl 
going to place ^sent inside to make toom^ out). How often does- it 
happen that we wish even pleasant communicative and scipsible people 
to hold their tongues now and then ! A proper attention in a coach is 
very fatiguing, at last insupportable. • 

Resolve to try and recollect what I feel when Pm in a chattering 
humour, so as to spare, it ^ay be, otherl. Pleasant and sensible’^~ 
ahem ! 

Always a great dropping. of fish from tow\^ at people’s gateways! 
Who gets these carriage sffiilings ? A very pretty girl came out from 
one of the lodges at Sir Francis Baring’s, a lodge four or five miles 
from the house, I think. Why need one man have so much land ? 
What a question ! It is not, however, either a house or park or land of 
the first order, after all, and so it always will be where an individual 
buys up all around him. 

Winchester looks well coming into it on this road, but it does not 
look like a thriving or growing place, nor is the country round it re- 
markable for beauty, though here, as everywhere in England, there are 
villas, cottages, and sppts possessing all a nsan need wish for. *Tbere 
is a good deal of intercourse with its pretty ga}^ neighbour *Soutl)AmptOD, 
where we arrived at five^ o’clock, — ^nine hours coming. 

Driving into Southampton bn this Winchester road is delightful. As ' 
far as the race-ground which ’skirts the w^y, groups of young ladies ore 
met in their cheerful proinenades«along the walks on either side of the 
road on, the park*like common that forms the sq[>proach to this new side 
of the town. Here a suburb has started up all splendid as the 
Endf the places, squares, and terraces vying in beauty of arebiteeture^ 
with anything of the kind 1 have seen ; noj do knew any county town 
or ^watering-place having at once so lively and handsome a Higk^siriet 
Prom the venerable gate (with its two grotesque figures) down to tlie 
water, dll is bustle and animation, contrasting most glaringly wi& the 
dullness and poor appearance of Winchester; to say nothing of the 
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many ^y carriages to be seen driving about, and the numbers of well- 
dressenMers of both sexes* 

' St0||>ed and had a beefsteak at the Vine Tavern, at the bottom of the 
str^Va small civil house that catches a good many steam-boat travel- 
lers in their transit. Found the Lady de Saumarez at the end of the 
new-^iade pier getting her steam up to start at seven for Guernsey and 
Jersey : and now it is that the* state of ;the wind, wliich at other times 

passes idly by,*^ is scrutinised with no small anxiety. There was a 
<mick-fly]ng scud not quite agreeable, 'as it seemed to move quicker than 
the breeze belov)^; ^besides, the weather looked squally. 

This new pier, where the steamers can lay alongside at all times of the 
tide, and you walk on board without trouble, is well done of the South- 
amptonians. It was long<wanted to p^t an end to the extortions (I am 
sorry to say it) of our boatmen, independent of the noise and confusion 
amidst twenty bo|^, all struggling for who should get possession of you. 
Noi^ one pays twopence to go on the pier whether to walk (a capital 
one) or embark, and twopence more each trunk or parcel, and there's 
an end. 

In the little bay that sweeps round the back of the town, if I may so 
say, there are a great many* pretty villas and cottages ; here too are 
numbers of boats. I have before now observed a sort of elegant canoe 
sort of duck-boat or skiff^ covered in, except a hole for one man to sit 
in« Round^this hole a sorV of canvass hose is or might be nailed and 
drawn tight round the sitter, so that he might defy any sea or any 
weather, provided it did not upset a neat ballast fastened to the keel 
would prevent that, I should think. We have taken this plan from 
savages — where, I forget. ‘ ^ 

We started very exactly at seven o'clock, and though it blew fresh, 
our passage was not so rough as I expecte^. It is as well always to go 
on board and secure a ^erth beforehand, as I did ; but not so soon but 
that there was hardly one left, so knowing areHravellers on this point. 
No stopping at Cowes ; we only saw the lights of the town, and ran 
through the Needles. As the night was dark and chilly, I went to 
bed, the best place to doze over ten tedious hours. 

Approaching Alderney on the outside when the wind blows strong 
from the westward, there is, at ebb-tide particularly, a heavy swell to 
encounter. This is called the “ Swinge^** being worse outside than the 
is within. . The Saumarez behaved very well, and kicked about 
veiy^tiietly here. c 

1 was told afterwards ^t Guernsey tbat on some occasions it is not to 
be laugfied at ; the Atalanta, ^n the Tuesday previous, had had a narrow 
escape. A heavy sea struck her, going over her bows : there were 
some fears of her not rising ip time for the next ! Whether tlie captain 
thought so I know not ; but it is eextain such was the impression on 
board. However, the Atalanta is not so good a sea-boat as this, nor 
does she make so light of her engine :^we have less trembling motion 
in the'lSKistiihfez than in any boat I remember. All steam-boats are 
'evid^tty too weak and too^, narrow ; they should have more beam> and 
mq|(0 tearing forward ; that is, widening round the bows above the 
b*eT]^. AU steam«^boats look very wide, In consequence of the deck 
capriied over the paddies. This defect is not being cured, for I see the 
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.enormous boat buildinjv Jn the river for a steam trial to New York as a 
pacCet, while she is 220 or 230 feet long, has only 40. feet beam ! I 
for my part, would rather ten thousand times embark in one 6f the 
regular sailing packets. If it ever is found to answer at all, I should 
think ^oubtful, in spite of several tnj^enious lectures I have heard iirom 
Dr. Lardner and others. Steam I think •will be found to be only nt for 
' coasting and short runs, perhaps to the Western Isles ; but beyond 900 
or 1000 miles the inconveniencies (want of fuel, increased risk of gales, 
leaks, fire, 8tc.) are multiplied beyond all proportion to tlie means; and 
sliould It succeed, the difference of time gainted wilf hardly repay the 
added disagreeables. • 

Corning into the bay from the eastward,^ with the small islands of 
Herm and Sark on the left handf the town of St. Peter’s, Guernsey, 
looks very well, and very large for so small an island. As the steamer 
only calls here on her way to and from Jersey, they held on with a 
hawser to a sloop at anchor for half an hour, while those who wished to 
be put on shore got into any of the many boats which pulled out of the 
little square inner harbour, (dry at low water, amd something like 
Dover,) other passengers going to Jersey*coming on board at the same 
lime. 

It is always as well to ask beforehand about your hotel, as several 
waiters are equallydmportunate with their ca^s and recommendations. 
I pitched on the reputed best, MarsfialVs^ the name on the^house itself 
staring one in the face plain enough. It is a good^ hotel, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Harris very civil. From the drawingroom windows (indeed all 
the windows) at the back of tfie house, there is an excellent view of the 
liarbour, the Castle (Cornet)* Sark, close by, and, faint in the distance, 
Jersey, with all the rocks, great and small, of this crab-like shore. 

The first thing pco[)le do landing (after bfeakfast, by the vray) is 
to get a horse and gig, ourfly, and drive over the island. This is very 
commendable ; for in the crooked narrow High-street, where you find 
yourself imprisoned, tliere is nothing whatever to be seen, except indeed 
Smith-street, another narrow alley runiirng up-hill out of it. This soon 
leads you at an angle of 35° up to the College and Governraent^-house, 
where there is a sentinel, and going on, to a most superb aloe, just 
about to blow, near the corner of the Grange-street. 

It was impossible to pass this glorious flower, which had this sum- 
mer, I conclude, shot up higher than, the house of 'its owner, close to 
the door, (ground, is scarce here of course,) so I stopped mv horse a 
moment to have a good Ipok at ft. It is^uitS the lion of the\own ; 
for excef)t hearing a little Frencji spoken in the streets, there is nothing 
tliat strikes one at first as different from any small town of our own in 
England, * 

1 have said crab, but in sjiape Guernsey is more like a lobster, a^d 
Jersey tlrc crab, while their blagk rocks at low-water everywhere rutt 
out, showing their sharp ridge^ to seaward, ffke the legs and f(^elei;f of 
those excellent shelKfish. 

My first cut was over the tail of this loWbter, about three mile^ aii4^ 
’ a half right across from shore to shore. The day was so warm (poV 
. llie ’middle of September) that I fancied I quite understood tlie shade pf 
difference between this and Middlesex. The roads very good, and the 
vvlioje country very pretty ; stone walls and hedges very thick ^nd 
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complicated ; 80 , too, arei;he small lanes running to the neat cottages, 
biiuh solidly* of stone. The people all look comfortable and well 
dmsetl ; no such thing as a beggar in the island. 

We all know how much these little islands are favoured by the parent 
country : no taxes, and free ports ; all the rights of Englishmen nhnc 
of tfie burdens and draw backs ^ihat still, 1 am sorry to say, are allowed 
to press on our industry and enterprise fit home. Here are, indeed, no 
beggars ; none in rags ; and the community so small as to be almost 
individually known to each other : with all this, I question very much 
whether they are ft bit better off, or more happy than the people of 
England ! Whether it is' in the race, or in this happy medium, I know 
not, but it would seem that little or nt^hing accrues from these apparent 
advantages. 

Trade is verv^ull ; there seems no enterprise : the shops are very 
poor affairs; an^^ery other thing seems on the slenderest scale: there 
is, in short, no life^ no bustle. Not an amusement going on. One can 
understand a quiet content in the country; but in a thickly-populated 
town of ten or tw\:.ive thousand people it is very trisk, I say this at 
first sight — it is Sunday ; and, •! confess, I expected to find some 
relaxation d /a Frangaise in the evening : on the contrary, they are 
much more strict and sombre than at Devonport or Falmouth ! 

1 could never understand why cheerful amusement? should be incom- 
patible with piety and thanksgiving to the Almighty ! just as well in 
Protestants Cathplics. It is certain, that until sometlung of the sort 
is allowed, there will be iK) getting rid of drinking, and more vicious 
pastimes, bidden from the public eye, but most pernicious to the great 
mass of our population. One has but to hee iiow our system in Eng- 
land works among that mass to be assured of its truth, without the . 
trouble of examining the people of the* Continent, among the lower 
classes, or coming hero. " ^ 

These happy islands — happy in situation, climate, freedom, and laws 
— have caught nothing of the sunshine of the heart of their near neigh- 
bours the French: here, all is of a dullj plodding, serious cast: perhaps 
1 migltt except Government House, and the young officers of the two 
or three companies of some regiment, who ride about, and are social 
and joyous enough — in short, the English part of society, 

ljut let me look a little more at things as they are here. Most 
pecjyole have read Mr. Jnglis on* the Channel Islands. He is full of 
descriptions of the apjjearance and product of the land — all which I 
forget. As to descriptfonsj^tliey never can *give the least idea of a 
place' — at least, so I always find it — am*, tlierefore, shall say little about 
the matter. On the higher^art of thccisland, about a mile out of the 
town, one can see almost the whole of it at once (except towards the 
worst part, to the N.W.) : the small, well- sheltered fields, mostly in 
grass, with the little Alderney cows w hear of so much, tethered, so 
as to ^ away circle after circle — a sort^ of economy in gracing, as it 
preveiite^lieir trampling over the rest, &c. ; a few fields in turnips ; 
-tttid are famous for pairsnips, but I never could see one at our table 
* at Mr. Harris’s ; potatoes, too, of good quality are in great plenty. ' 
Each farm has an orchard — and this is a famous apple year: the 
l^ttled cider at the hotel is excellent ; but there are no very gpod , 
eating-apples that I could hear of, and those in the fruit-market wider 
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the Arcade in the town looked more fit for dumplings than th8 table f 
peadies scarce and dear; figs plentiful, and very cheap; hot-hous^ 
grapes Is. a-pound ; the common grape but has not 'ripene^ well 
this year — (they use the larger French pound). Apropos of markets : 
out of the Arcade runs the general market-place, admirably arranged— 
butchers, fish, poultry, &c. I see it is* forbidden to keep thp Ofttfle 
imjported from France more .than four days (I think) : thus they import 
only for the slaughter-house, carefully preserving their own breed for 
domestic purposes. 

As I have said, the town is built on the side^of a tolerably steep hill, 
and up a glen or two opening to the beach. ^All is up and down, and 
zigzag, a perfect labyrinth ; and the streets narrow and crooked 
enough, and ugly enough; but <fter you wend your way out towards 
the suburbs, you come to very neat well-built rows of houses : as you 
advance they become detached, as with us, and as|ttme the form of 
elegant villas and cottages, in their gardens and paadbbks. They are, 
without exception, strikingly good and neat, with all the exact care we 
are accustomed to at Iiome (which 1 found not to be the case at Jersey). 
Here, too, house-rent is less than in England, and no taxes. In Jersey 
house-rent is, at least, a tliird higher— wfiy, 1 have not been able to 
learn ; unless it is that there are so few places in Jersey of the villa 
order, and hardly^ one to sell or let. But \yhy need that be ? where 
they liave more room, too ! * . 

Tuesday 19th. — Took a drive rpund down to La Raie (the N.W. 
point). Going along beyond the village St. Martinis’ -(all saints in 
these islands), I came acrosb' half-a-dozen little girls going home from 
school. The little things l«)okcd so smiling, that 1 could not resist 
giving them a ride, which I no sooner proposed (they all spoke Eng- 
lish as well as French) than tfcey scrambled up cyn my gig ; three clung 
on the scat beside me, an^l three behind : .telling them to hold on fast, 
away we trotted, as pleased as Punch, for about a mile, when I put 
them down, afraid to take them too far from theii homes (a small 
hamlet we passed), and where their mothers wondered, I dare say, what 
it could mean. 1 asked them their names, and was glad to find them 
all Carolines, Sopiiias, Betseys, and Marys — not a French name among 
them. Each had her little basket in which they had taken their dinners 
with them to school. 

I was delighted with tliis little frolic, as well as tlie children. I have 
no doubt they would have gone withhne all roand the island. In Avhat 
mere trifles consist the conforrinj^ and receiving pleasure ! * ^ 

After my little load left me, I had a ilithcr dull ride, and got lost 
several times from the intricahy of the numerous cross-roads past St, 
Sauveur. I wanted to get rid of this barren side of the island, \and ciit 
across to the eastward by the Grand Moulin ; but no; I found myself at 
last on tlic coast at the nlUma Thule of La Raie — out of the world. 
There was, however, a pretty at an uncomfortable-looking stone 
house in this fishing-hamlet, \Vho told me my way round by the new ^ 
beach road back, if road it should be calied, a parcel of loose stones* 
thrown down for the first time. Along this track 1 went, tedidiisly’ atud 
heavily for my poor horse. ‘ Luckily my gig was well provided witK 
such excellent springs (not springing at all 1) that there was no danger 
of jareaking them. It was very provokfiig, though I could see fhe 
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wWeabQUt of the village of Grand Moulin^ I could not get to it» but 
found ll^yeelf in another sdrt of main^road still to the west of it It was 
to%late to turn, back* 

.. TKbre are two or three letters-out of flys and gigs in the town, where 
also saddie^hors^ are to be had. The first day I had a very nice spirted 
little black horse ; but t^^day { have had Hobson’s clioice, and a very 
lazy* na^ it is : not that it is the least consequence with the day 
before one, since to look about one a walk is* generally quite fast enough : 
for three hours I paid five francs — English or French coin passes equally 
well ; for the day they ask ten shillings, and I believe as much for a 
horse (if they carf get it). But travellers always come across the most 
se4zr’d consciences : the fellow 1 favoured in the crowd at the landing 
to carry my portmanteay up the 8tej>8 to the hotel (not fifty yards), 
had the impudence to ask a shilling, and 1 was fool enough to order 
him a franc : 1 fiaund afterwards he should have had tliree-pence, and 
quite enough. Sratehkeepers never prevent your being imposed on. I 
was prepossessed with Mrs. Harris’s handsome face and civility, so 
that 1 said nothing, though 1 had predetermined to mention it — as 
** too bad.” 

St. Pierre is full of papers, *and they are full of small local squabbles. 
I see the Bailli (next to the Governor in dignity) writes long letters, 
jiTo and con, with some merchant, who calls in question his impartiality 
as judge. In a word the Baillies of these islands \civil heads), and 
their councils, are lawyers, judge, jury, and all, in most causes, not 
strictly criminal: a vicious system, ‘'only kept in check by the press and 
opinion, in so small a comlnuiiity : the same thing goes on in Jersey. 
This was the old form, which, together with the French language, still 
holds on in their courts of justice. Of course the council themselves 
are much attached to it ; and every' body else either laugh or cry at it,* 
as the case may be, ^ 

. While in London my Lord G. or my Loi*J P. do not trouble them- 
selves about the petty concerns of iliese two or three fertile rocks : per- 
haps they would not mend the matter if they did ! But one may judge 
of this extreme indifference to what does very much more intimately 
concert Great Britain, from the fact that, in spite of the most pressing 
instances, a certain Lord has preferred his idleness or his amusements 
to having the oyster fishery question arranged, and put on a just and 
proper footing. A delegate sent to London in the summer could never 
see nis Lordship— lie vyas in the country : and, after other frivolous 
. excuses, Mr# * * * * was obliged to return with a few civil no-meaning 
words Yrom the under-secretary. All this while (and to this day) the 
French commissioners were waiting fov ours at Granville, threatening 
to go away, &c. All this said and known publicly in the islands, while 
. tbe said Lord is dressing and bowing, at Windsor, or shooting partridges 
at his epuptry seat. 

. Many idlenesses of men in office are^excusable or laughable* but this 
is.toQ'bj^t seeing that half an hour’s attention— nay, a simple order — 
* t a sbprl^^iiQte, written by the under-secretary, would settle the question. 

AiS i write, two commissioners have, after months’ inexcusable dawd- 
been named to meet the French ones (not yet, thank God, tired 
put). Most of our natives and Colchesters come from this most im- 
|»prtant fishery ; and we all know that it is not long since the boats on 
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the coast were coniing to open vidence on the subject of how hr from 
*lowvwater mark, on the French coast, our ^boats could lawfully fish, 
the French authorities and guardo coastas interfering, and ordering off 
our fishermen ; till at last, very tately^ it came to a fight; and a French 
boa^, officer and all, was taken and sent into Jersey, after some similar 
affair'on the French side. This has becft huslysd up ; b'ut we know that 
less things have led to long and disastrous wars. Surely pulRio men 
ought to be most severely pUnished for neglecting their duty ; and thank 
their stars it does not affect their very lives ; seeing that through their 
indolence, or indifference, or incapacity, so many lives may be lost— 
80 much intolerable expense brought on theii^ countfy ! Have we not 
had enough of it yet ? But, whichever wdy one turns, politics are 
sickening. I . 

Guernsey, like all islands, has her forts and strongholds: a few 
towers on the north side, and Fort St. George and Castle Cornet, to 
defend the town, to the south ; but the whole green land is so ribbed 
seaward with bristly rocks running far out, that it hardly wants artificial 
defence beyond a sturdy militia. Besides, what with their immunities, 
indulgences, their no taxes, free ports, and free trade, their spirit is 
wholly English. Within tlie last twenty years our language is fast 
wearing out the French, all the children being now taught to speak 
English, even in the remoter places, seven miles off, in the country. 

It is very certafh that a traveller, running«dbout from place to place, 
must see things with a very different eye to that of an inhabitant : some 
few things one may guess at, atf sight; others .again must be seen 
through a very false medium. Thus of s^Jciety at Guernsey, one can 
only conclude, without knowing any thin^ positively, that it is much as 
at home in any small town. The Governor leads the upper circle, to 
which, of course, are admitted the officers, the higher natives, or 
“ sixtys,*’ as they are called J and those of the*English who have hired 
or bought houses here to^ive economically and retired, and who are suffi- 
ciently genteel. The second circle are the native “ forty s,’^ or merchants 
or shopkeepers, and a good many English with no great pretensions to 
he very fastidious. I think, howeverj I could perceive a good deal of 
independent spirit everywhere, and a sort of confidence of mknner in 
the shopkeepers and country people, partaking of the manners of the 
French. 

20th. — tried three times this morning to get out of the tojyn to 
Fort St. Gecgrge, on the hill to the Douth ; bu^ in vain. 1 found js^sell 
as constantly beset by stone walls, glens, inclosures, &c., through a 
labyrinth of streets up .and down hill. »Tbe*difficulty Jay in* my not 
wishing to go round about toHhe north, making it a walk of two miles, 
whereas the fort is not much more than half a mile from the south-east 
end of the town ; and 1 naturally^thougbt some of the little dirty muddy 
loiyer streets would run out at last along the shore, and, zig-zag, up hill 
to it. * 

The hill and dale 1 find admirably intermixed with beautiful spots, 
all adorned by handsome villas, replete with every luxury of a country 
residence. The Messieurs Carey have three or four of the best houses 
and most beautiful situations overlooking the town. Onet)f them,^ 
sort of castellated yellow villa, is very prominent to the east, atid fornis, 
witli the College, a conspicuous feature*from' the bay.* TthS ^^uhtry 
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seai ’^f/ltady De Saumarez is spoken of: her town-house looks com- 
foiftahie. 

Si; iPierre liaft, too, its small park, called the New Cfround ; and 
a Vetjr delightful spot it is, on the eastern sweep of the hills above 
the body of the. town. Here ^ Dash and I took our walk and held 
sociable ,con verse ; but D&sh wo^ld have a stone to run after in spite of 
all 1 could say to reason him out of his^tooth-spoiling plaything. This 
faithful creature, a large strong water spaniel, with a courageous cross 
of the Scotch tjrrier, possessing an excellent coat of glossy black and 
tan colour, I beg«to recommend to all wanderers to Guernsey and Mr, 
Harris’s house — where JJIaster Dash superintends in the entry— the 
terror of all the town curs, and the great favourite of all excursionists 
round the island, whom he follows C^ith an indefatigable relish very 
remarkable. Dash and I were great friends ; indeed he was the only 
being I had the honour of being at all known to : I felt absolutely 
sorry when poor Dash wagged his tail to me, looking so good-natured, 
for the last time, at the sill of his own door. Poor Dash ! Good faith- 
ful creature ! Whjg| a pity you cannot live as long as some very respect- 
able persons I have the pleasure of knowing ! 

This evening, seeing some fiys and carriages drawn up at the Town- 
Hall, over the Arcade, and several ladies and gentlemen going up- 
stairs, I made my way through a crowd of idlers and children to a kind 
of porter, who stood at the foot of the stairs with a stick across the 
door, wlijch he withdrew as each party approached : this I found was 
one of the balls given aHernately by the inhabitants to eacli other, 
instead of at their own house^ ; a very go6d plan. I could not judge 
of the beauty of the young ladies ; but there must be a certain pro- 
portion of pretty girls everywhere ; nay, youth itself is beauty — a very 
great beauty. 

Going up to the Grange-street for the dozenth time, to look at the 
superb aloe, which is just at the corner by the College- wall, I sauntered 
down a road leading to the New Ground. The wall on the left inclose^ 
the burying ground. Conspicuous among the tombs is that of a 
Chevali()r, emigre, who must needs write his own epitaph in very limp- 
ing French verse, saying something about his having found an asylum 
here for his persecuted loyalty. The strain of panegyric on himself, 
aided by the hobbling poetry in rhyme, struck me, instead of being 
impressive, as supremely ridiculous. 

Somewhere in Pere la' Chaise may be seen, among hundreds of odd 
inscriptions to the dear, departed, that of an “ Epoux chei\ dont la 
Femfi^e hien aimee et incomolable, tient boutique toujours^ Bue SL 
Denis^ numero 10, or 100. This Chevalier is hardly less comical in 
fetoiiie; 

I could not find that St. Pierre is famous for any thing particularly. 
Happily the islands have no manufactures. At the little island of Herm, 
to the between the harbour and Sark, they collect shells, of which 
.they highly. 1 looked about in the shops, but could see none : 
at l^^Btumbied on a very ingenious shell artist, exactly opposite? the 
djee; ftot that the shells were beautiful, but the .manner they were made 
to form , the feathered tribe was very much so — a turkey, a cock, and 
pe^oek, in the window, particularly ; but a traveller, with a small port- 
jkianteau, has no business to Ibegin loading himself, at setting out, with 
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pbjects of vertu; ^ Besides, I suspect all this labour and ittgenuify must 
be rather expensive, even here ; very fragile, and very obnoxious to 
Messrs, the Custom-House Officers at last, after having lugged^thekn 
about some hundreds of miles. , So 1 consoled myself for leaving them 
for Sojpe richer or more determined virtuoso. 

There is not much activity in the porj, and* but two vessels ^uiUIng 
(I forget three schooners just# launched). A Swede was unloading 
plank; and a few sloops and schooners lined the quays; trading in 
potatoes and other farm produce to Plymouth or Weymouth ; with three 
or four sail, as passage boats, for those who ciyfinot svfford to come and 
go by steam (at 255. and 155.). Besides th§ two steam-boats every 
other day from Southampton, there is the Government one from Wey- 
mouth, carrying the mail. She dills, going and coming, at Guernsey, 
on her way to Jersey, as the others do, taking passengers also. 

Farming and fishing, in these islands, are joined as one trade. There 
are few regular fishermen ; nor is the supply regular. Must of the 
boats are round in a secure harbour (for them) to tiie east of Vale 
Castle, about thirty in number, [t was fine weather.^ with the wind to 
the west during my stay, yet I never saw more tlian half-a-dozen of 
them in the bay before the town, perhaps as many more in the inner 
harbour. 

The French andf their island trading boals^.on the nearest coast, at 
Carteret, and Granville, and St. Malo, are a very sensible cjjaft of about 
twelve or sixteen tons, not deckeik but well out of tlie water, great 
beam, and look not only very strong but^ as if they could sail well ; 
mostly two lugs. They bring over tvorq France fowls, eggs, cattle, 
wines, brandy, &c., almost, tf not quite, duty free. 

Iiiglig says Sark is worth seeing, but it is ten miles off, and requires 
a day's hard work. He Jiveck in these islands foiv two years : as I am only 
here for as many days, 1 i^ntent myself with looking at it out of the hotel 
windows over the harbour: with a glass one might make out a cow or a 
man on it, but there is no such convenience. It is odd hotel-keepers never 
keep such a thing as a telescope, nor map of the town or country, nor 
any sort of gvide or description of a place. They are all in leaguq against 
the unhappy victims, who must needs come and put up with them. Yes, 
there must he some understanding with the shopkeepers who may have 
such things to sell ; it might hurt the market. There is another thing : 
in vain a man gets out of London and England, ‘and comes to these 
dog-cheap islands ; — as a traveller, whether litfro, or in France, or Ger- 
many, or Italy, no matter wheve, his tavern*biil is still the same; or 
so near the matter as \o maj^e no sensfbli^or reasonable difference. 
Hence I should say, looking at the enormous difference in tlie price of 
these same things to them — all foreign liote 1-keepers are much greater 
knaves than ours at home. Tltis conclusion is comlortable at lelist. 
This helds good of steam -boat keepers, I should like to know why 
there is never such a thing to^ Be seen on their tables as a fowl, a turkey, 
or a goose — fish never : wine and brandy, too, at London rates, though, 
it i% well known they do get all these things in France, or at thesA 
islands. After all, it is a very stupid kind of extortion ; and partly 
punishes itself, by keeping the demand and supply on the same meagre 
miserable scale. Steam-boat companies should look to it, and not leave 
}\ in tUe hands of and boUkd^stout cabin stewards. 
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<3kk«Ai8ey is' a ciiamiiig pretty island, with its quiet economical, 
23^000 inhabitants (half at St, Peter’s I should think). It would be no 
hard ^patter to stay here altogether ; but still 1 looked out for the Ata- 
latiia’s appearance in the east with something like impatience. A bean- 
tifu) morning, bnt with a hard ungenial east wind, the boat’s comj^ng, in 
fln^Ave^her, is known t® half pn hour— generally from six to seven in 
the moftiing, with a fair wind (about ter^if contrary, and between eleven 
and fifteen hours* run), Tiiey never come into the harbour, but either 
send out a hawser to a buoy or sloop, or drop their anchor for half an 
hour. As I have,.8aid, o^f we go, bag and baggage, in the boats. In a 
few minutes we were runping out of the bay, close under Castle Cornet. 
A^ we gained the offing, and hauled up for Jersey, the wind contrary, 
the jib lifting; why they kept it on atmll puzzled me. Coming in this 
direction, mofe than half the north coast of Jersey has to be run round — 
an abrupt bold shore, but I think not so perpendicular as I was led to 
think. We ran round, very near the rocks, at the north-west end, across 
the wide sweeping bay of St. Aubin's, and passing close to Elizabeth 
Castle, ran at on^ into the harbour and alongside the Southern Pier. 
Walking round after our porter, at the foot of the rock on which the 
formidable citadel (the Regent) is built, close over the body of the town 
to the Royal Square, where niy peregrinations for the day ended at the 
Union Hotel, not a large bouse, but remarkable as bevrig built of granite, 
as many of the buildings are. This solidity of the houses, and of every- 
thing that meets the eye first, str^ces one at Guernsey ; — here it is 
increased by the greater prevalence of granite ; the Fort Regent above, 
the harbour under it, the quays, tlie walls imperishable granite, and not 
a few of the private houses ; all the corner ostones, steps, sills of doors 
and windows, and gate-posts in the country, of the same material. The . 
Royal Square is paved across with it; — to, be sure it is not very large : 
however, it boasts of a very •indifferent statu^ in bronze on a" granite 
pedestal of George II., holding something in the riglit hand, what I 
canriot make out — it looks more like a sausage than anything else, 

I do not like St. Hillier’s so well as St^ Pierre at first sight ; it is a dirty 
careless-looking town ; nor do the people appear so clean or well dressed. 
It looks more French, and yet it is in fact more anti-French than Guern- 
sey. There is not a good street in either town, all crooked and ill paved 
enough ; in the suburbs are to be found the better houses and the beau 
mone^e ; but lljey are not so elegant here, nor have they such nice well- 
keptfc*gardens and j)leaswre-gToun(is, nor so mucl» of them ; though 
altogether the island is a good third Jarger. Although the citadel is 
built on a pretty high granite rock, forming the south-east side of the 
bay, yet the whole town is on a flat, ranging, perhaps, a mile in breadth, 
to a sweep of gentle hills that rise all round the bay and round the 
coast to the^east, as flir as the Castte of Mont Orgueil six miles off. 
Lookii^ sea-ward, Jersey, like the sister isle, is everywhere fringed by 
her ihsirp jagged rocks running out in innumerable legs, showing their 
,bl^^k ridges ntore or less as the tide is ddwn or up, and in form it is 
ttsckctly the shape of a crab, the inner part being St. Aubin’s bay. 

Guernsey people have a sort of contempt for tlie Jerseyans, call- 
.J ing them Toad^ : the latter return the compliment by retorting on them 
the naine of Donkeys : — 

Sad, such difference should be, 

’Xwixt twcedle-dum and tweedle-dee.” 
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One of the crimes against Jersey is, that they have absolutely .no fcoi>i ;of 
their*own, and are beholden to the spirited sister isie for certain penny 
pieces, very well struck, called doubles. By the way, the currency of these 
islands is rather complicated: to keep English silver and gold from dis- 
appeiiring, they give it a value rather above ; — thus an ^Jnglish shilling 
is ISd.^r doubles ; a sovereign is thendb 1/. Jf. Sd. currency. 
creates a great many misurtderjilandin§s (always against travellers). 
'Then again, French money is equally used and in currency; the knaves 
creating a pleasant confusion of francs and shillings sterling and current. 

Sept. 22. — Went round Fort Regent: it is stupendohs. One need 
not wonder at a million of money having been expended on it; but as 
Mr. Inglis says, very unwisely,” making great fortresses is wholly out 
of date ; and this could only deatjoy the towiu not prevent the island 
from being taken. As a commanding post, a well*secured battery on 
it (as it was) must answer every purpose of modern warfare~allowing 
it at all likely that any serious descent would be made, on the part of 
France, sufficient to overcome the 4000 or 5000 militia of the island, 
all animated with a very sensible liking for the mother country, which 
has taken such good care of them : and after all, tltb ’command of the 
sea will always decide the question in the fbng-run. 

The town is full of very bad dirty hotels and boarding-houses : even 
at the best hotels they have things boarding-house fashion — break- 
fasting all together at eight, dining at three, sPnd drinking tea at seven. 
There would be no great harm in this if Mesdames, who make the tea 
and coffee at the head of the table, would make it drinkable, instead of 
hot water of various shades ofcolour, * 

At dinner the landlord presjjies, with a gobd deal of the on a par mode 
of the Matlres d'H6tel in France — certainly very un-English — neither 
is it quite French. 1 am not sure whether the British Hotel, the next 
best house, was in the same way ; I conclqde it is a Jersey fashion. It 
is nothing to say people afe civil at an inn ; but liere, at the Union, the 
waiter, John, is an uncommonly nice obliging young man, whose situa- 
tion is no sinecure ; obliged to watch and board the steam-boats in and 
out in the scramble with the other hotel tvaiters, and attend to everybody 
and everything besides ; two maids help to wait at table to be sufe. 

Walking about, the town rather improves, as you can thread your 
way out of the narrow dirty streets, along the suburbs on the St. Sa- 
viour's road, and out by St. James’s church. Good sjtreets are building 
about the Clarendon road quarter, the west end. Here some of*ihe 
houses look neat and comfortable. There are two or three nprsery 
gardens well stocked witii* daiilias*and hydrangeas ; the latter the pre- 
valent flower all over the island.* I was going to say the only one, but; 
a gardener stood out stoutly forthe honour of his craft, and would have , 
it that they have as great a varietji as we nave in England. I see no 
geraniums, no jessamine, and no rose, except a few very poor ones ; bi^ . 
it is rather late. • , , 

Fruit, too, is very expensive «!n the market, except melons, which are ; 
not o^ly very good but in great plenty. On ^narket-days there is a very,,* 
good show of vegetables ; so there was of fish I thought, but they .s^^ 
theiupply is extremely irregular, and its price varies accordingly 
cheap to extravagant. , , . , . , , 

I am told that at St. Hillier’s people all pretty much on a level 
witlreach ojher, and that wealth, alone makes any distinctioUi 
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ha,irfi».fto marked and **fovUe$*^ but aye all sixes aftd sevens ; 

perhaps, among the English, who form a pretty numerous mel- 
body ; bat they too, high or low, must bo much influenced by the 
received notions of the place. Since Mr. Inglis lived here and wrote 
}ih account of, the island, they have formed a promenade, where the 
'be(i$i may be sean occasionally. (He could never see 9ny, ex- 

cept on a Sunday at church-V This promenade is on the side of the 
nearest eminence skirting the suburbs ; tKe entrance is 1$., under the 
sufierintendence of a Mr. Hartung. There is another promenade fur- 
ther on in the*^ little bay of La Grieve,, at the back of the fort and town, 
where, too, they have sea-bathing machines. They advertise to have 
music at both places on certain days, but 1 was not so fortunate as to 
hear it, or indeed see more than l^lf-a-dozen ladies walking about. 
From the (Hartung) gardens there is a very pretty view over the town, 
bay, shipping, and Castle Elizabeth ; but not only in this, but in their 
best houses in town and country, in their roads and improvements of all 
sorts, there has been an astonishing spring within the last ten years— 
so that, say the^ you would not know the place again. St. James’s 
church, a handsome edifice, has been recently built : here the Gover- 
nor comes, and no doubt all* th6 beaux and belles ; not that I can com- 
pliment the young men of the island much on their appearance. To 
help them out, there are sixteen young officers of the 200 riflemen, 
forming tl^e garrison an^i Governor’s guard ; their^'uniform is anytliing 
but graceful, at least the undress of those I met walking about. With- 
out being able to judge from any large party of young ladies of the island 
together, yet I should say, from those I -saw, that there was a very fair 
proportion of fine girls, and very well dipssed. I am told of no less 
ilian six soirkes in the town this evening, most of them, if not all, 
dances : — d la bonne p>eure — is tliis mertj accident,' or are they so very 
sociable ? « 

23rd September. A ramble round the bJsin and the beach. — The 
history of the Channel harbours is that of so many basins built, and jetties 
run out to receive the tides, leaving the vessels within dry at low water ; 
so it is here. .This harbour uniJer the citadel is large, and solidly built 
of granite, an oblong square, with a fair show of merchantmen, mostly, 
however, small, and in the coasting trade : further round the sweep of 
the bay they were building three merchantmen of 300 and 400 tons, in 
, yavds removed across the road from the beach, and walled in like corn- 
moh timber yards. Itoappears they often get orders for building from 
our morchahts, as it is flone at less expense here than in England, from 
9L to 10/. per ton ; the importation of fir timber from the north duty 
free, and every other thing. The only wonder is, I think, that with 
such ad vintages there is npt more activity in this branch. No ; it is 
certain neither island keeps pace with its rare advantages in a com- 
mercial 'yiiew. One party attributes this to the form of government, 
while others imagine it hinges on the* want of energy and enterprise — 
visible enough in the streets, shops, and‘^aU those common things which 
' the eye as one walk^, along : there is nothing neat, and of h good 
^contrivance ; the very flys and hacks to ride about the island in are 
' miserable aff airs, with the horses half starved. 

Apropos of riding about ! that is the first care of curious travellers.’ 

People fancy there must b# something very curious to bo seen here as 
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well as at Guernsey, because these islands afe so small, with i^eb ati 
'astonishing variety of scenery. J do protest against this guide-book 
monstering of nothings. The only thing that strikes one as peCi4iar is, 
the preposterous love of trees and wood that prevails !~very natural : 
but ao it is ; not only the fields are too much shaded by^heir subdivision 
tree hWges, but most of the by-roads are overhung, muddy, an^ imper- 
vious to the sun, as well as ^the; gardens*; the very cabbages are djEatrn 
up two or three feet high by it, and head slimly on ugly long stalks : 
so of other vegetables : in a word, the earth has not fair play :-rthe 
whole island would be much better, and even prettier„if^ they would cut 
down, at least, half the trees : no county in England, Surrey, for in- 
stance, is half so wooded ; besides a great prevalence of orchards, too 
much crowded for the good of th^ fruit. t 

The great lion is the view from the top of Prince’s Tower, three miles 
from the town. This fantastic tower is on an artificial mound in the 
midst of a thick wood ; out of which you wind spirally, and finally up- 
stairs, passing various refreshment rooms, and lairs of empty bottles ; 
for this spot is farmed out as a tavern and house of entertainment for 
man and horse : — here repose the unhappy hack-horses at the door, — ^the 
only entertainment (not inconsiderablt^ tfiey enjoy. 

From the top of this little tower nearly the whole island may be seen 
(except part of the^northern and western coast), as well as the shores of 
France about Carteret; the narrowest part of the Channel, fourteen miles 
across, a low sandy shore. The tovyn you have just left, the bay, and 
Elizabeth Castle, the shores round to the Castle of -Mont Orgueil, form 
altogether a fine coup-d’ojil. * You either gay l.y. fid, for this peep above 
the trees, which everywhere beset you, or you drink a bottle of any wine 
you please ; consequently, this is the head-quarters of Master Bacchus, 
who lias taken into his cstal^ishment two little )^enuses as bar-maids; 
how these children still go together ! 

Tlie prettiest ride and tfest part of the island, however, is surely found 
by Gorde village and common to Mont Orgueil Castle, Here is the 
oyster fishery ; — here most of the fishermen live, who now and then kick 
up rows ; but I felt it quite a blessing to breathe freely on this common, 
free from the overhanging of trees, — so easily a thing may be overdone ! 
Nothing so charming as foliage and shade in its proper place ; but too 
much of it is not only unhealthy, (animals and plants languishing under 
it,) but it grows tiresome, and depresses the spirits-i-to say nothing of 
the damp, tho want of brisk air and fight. Thus, in the back-wootte of 
America, the squatters are sure lo^grow up long, pale, and lanky ^as their 
maple trees. Thence the Kentuckians And Virginians, all the men 
bordering the back-states and tvaters, are taller than those on the sea 
board ; but this is a profound digression ivhich would perplex me to 
follow any further. I must get acfoss this pleasant common of Goree to 
the bold.castle on its abrupt promontory, frowning at France,” as some 
sublime poet has it — so Sir HHgrove Turner says, whose lady we met 
just now in her pony phaetuft, — they have a long comfortable •sort of, 
houap in the village that skirts the hill Jeading to it, he being ihcT 
governor. Having done with the world, this pretty quiet spot is envieW«u 
not that I imagine this genUeman, or any other governor, has done 
with it. All castles have long histories, so has this. Our Charles IL 
was here some time, and slipped off to Trance front leavinij; Sir 
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Edward Hyde very quieily writing bis hirtoty ib Caitle Elkabeth the 
other «ide. How precious little we know of the nlal causes of obtain 
things, facts, acts, but a few brief years left behind; and what 
dneman can ever write a true history? For my part, I caimot chro- 
iricle what we did and saw thijs bright day as we tambled abouli^mong 
^ewau^ted and other rooms ; ofCharies, and his suite, ^ and his guards^ &c. 
There was, however, a party of laughing girls patiently attending their 
'grave papa and student brother, as on a ladder they were gravely and 
profoundly tryj[pgtoinake out an inscription over one of the door^ways : 
these were profcvind tourists, losing the sunshine, and teazing their 
amiable relatives. Not to go back the same road, you wind up-hill, and 
r6und by the Bay of Roseres, St. Martin’s Village, and Prince’s Tower, 
back td town — ^the whole ‘^ound only fifteen or sixteen miles. 

24th September. This is a day thrown away on the very ugly, smoky 
village of St. Aubin, on the opposite side of St, Hillier's Bay. Then over 
a sandy, desert, ugly country, in the north-west, condemned mysteriously 
to its barren waste, round by the barracks, and down the long, wild, 
narrow valley o£^St. Something, where steam supplies the place of 
water for a mill or two, we come out of this rather rugged valley 
once more in St. Hillier’s Bay. 1 was surprised how they found room for 
it, where cultivated land is so valuable (or should be) ; for our good- 
for-nothing purposes of trotting along, it did very /veil, making up an 
agreeable variety. I can recollect no peculiar feature beyond the cab- 
bages on stilts and the garden sno\r-balls. It is but fair to say, all the 
farm-houses of the* islanc( are solid (stone) and comfortable ; no such 
thing as a beggar : and mqst of the people dressed decently and com- 
fortably; not that the working pau of the population fare better, or 
even so well, as our own farming and working people — seldom eating 
meat, often not even ^bh, — living on bread, apples, cheese, and cider, 
with the French accompaniment of cabbage soup. If this is true, of 
what use is it to the mass of the inhabitants that they live in these 
favoured isles ? — favoured in every way; a pleasant climate, rather more 
warm than ours ; no taxes or^ imposts of any kind ; equal laws, the 
greatest security of property, with every facility for the introduction of 
every luxury of every clime, and for growing, indeed, immensely rich, 
if commerce could do it ; and yet tliere is notliing of all this. There 
are few or no equipages in the town — the Governor’s and half-a-dozen 
others p^irhaps. A London tilbury and horse (and owner) was the only 
tollable thing I saw about in that way. 

The^shops are mostly poor and slovenly, and the men forming the 
every-day street population df the better sort ;* at least, in our country- 
town style, except rather more 8loye|^^]| thought. They say, too, that 
St, Hillier’s has done wonders in and beautifying within these 

last ten years, and so it would seein^^as all the better streets and houses 
in the l^p’bs are of recent date; but what a poor dirty place it must 
the close of our last war ! * 

r very fond of imitating London — in names, at least, in the 

'^towi^i; there is Charing-cross, Golden-cross, and others near the Royal 
Square, Which is a small triangular space flagged over, where lawyers 
out of the court-house next door, and H. P.’s, and the loungers about 
town pfwade up and down, quarter-deck fashion, turning at the pedestal 
of the Htalde of George 11. aforesaid. 
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St, Hillfey has its theatre closed just now. This evening, howeVer, mr 
^extraordinaire^ a poor French rope-dancer and hie family undertake to 
do a number of extraordinary things, and wind up with*a pantomime at 
a , little minor sort of theatre. The rope-dancing was very feeble, but 
Mousieur and Madame gave us an excellent pantomime ; that is, he 
made^fis audience laugh heartily — the* greatest excellence! *W#uld 
that our clowns would take a le^on of the Fa^^nch ones, and Hour their 
faces simply, instead of painting all expression out of them, in red and 
blue triangles, leaving nothing human to be seen, except a very wide 
mouth constantly on the stretch ; in short, tjiat ki^d of unmeaning 
exaggeration out of nature and sense of an^ kind, that makes one 
rather melancholy by its unmeaning and tedious repetition, — something 
like Mr. W. Farren’s eternal stooging, trembling, face-making, staring, 
very old man — to which he reduces all his characters. 

True no meanlug puzzles more than wit, 

and therefore it is, I presume, why our pits, being puzzled, are so up- 
roarious in applause when the one makes a face, or the other, stretching 
his mouth from ear to ear, bawls out “ hollo ! hoy U* 

1 went to another exhibition — a small fancy bazaar held in a school 
room, for the laudable purpose of assisting a charity-school ; here the 
ladies of the town appeared to great advantage, — the circulation and sale 
of little fancy articles went on very briskly amongst them, and I dare 
siiy answered the end desired. ^ 

Taking St. Hillier’s on the wholef it does not want for symptoms of 
prosperity, though the town might be kept much cleaner, and the shops 
have a better look outside and in, with a very little trouble. There is 
one sign of being well olF, ha the high rent of houses ; full a third 
more than at Guernsey. There is, indeed, hardly a good house to be 
had for love or money : I only saw one for sale**— a large cottage orne 
adjoining the governor’s, ^valued at more than the same sort of thing 
would be near any of our country towns. 

Castle Elizabeth stands lialf-a-mile off in the bay, the shallow beach 
running out to it on a causeway, dry at low water : from the harbour 
basin it looks a mere pile of buildings on a rock ; but oili getting within, 
one is surprised at finding a good large green within the walls. Round 
this esplanade I was walking very leisurely, taking a look at the town, 
citadel, &c., when a steam-boat struck my eye as ready to start sopie- 
where ; on inquiry, I found for Granyille, thoiigh they knew nothing 
about the matte*r at the hotel — good innocent souls ! There was not an 
instant to be lost, under pain of pjissing twej or three days Ion get in a 
very uncomfortable way ; so I nan for it, and may be said to have fled 
from the island ; it was neck or .nothing, at full speed, the porter with 
my portmanteau chasing me, and the wArter with the bill, equally 
out of breath, chasing us both. *The last boat was at the instant 
shoving oUt from the rocks wherq they embark at low water: add three 
for France, ho ! 


U. S. Journ^No. 110, Jan. 1839. 
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Cff fNSURA ia an old Dutch seUlement, and still bears numerouTfraces 
of its origin, borii in its buildings and inhabjitants. Most of the dwell- 
ing-houses are constructed on the same plan, which has neither external 
elegance nor interior comfort to recommend it. The houses are situated 
in narrow lanes, and so hedged together, or built up with out-ofhces, as 
to obstruct the circulatioi\ of air ; a system to be deprecated everywhere, 
and eminently absurd in India, where each house should stand isolated. 
The interior is laid out in«a large con^ortless hall, surrounded by small 
rooms which open upon it. The windows are all grated, prison-likc, 
with iron bars ; a staircase leads out on the roof of each house, which is 
flat, to afford a promenade. The Dutch ex* Governor is still resident 
here, with a few other families, who speak English, but retain many of 
their national characteristics. Exclusive of the native population, Chin- 
sura is inhabited by a mongrel breed of half-caste Dutch, Portuguese, 
and French ; the latter fromT iHe neighbouring settlements of Bandel 
and Chundurnuggur or Furashdanga, at a distance of two or three miles 
from Chinsura in opposite directions. At Bandel, v^hich was one of the 
earliest of the European settlements in this quarter, stands the Roman 
Catholic chapel to which 1 have before alluded ; it bears over one of its 
doors the date of 1509. 

Chinsura was for some ygars the depdt for the King’s army in the 
Bengal Presidency. Hither all detachments were sent, on arrival from 
England, until they had accumulated in sufficient number to be de- 
spatched to join their respective regirnent|j. Chinsura is not a very de- 
sirable quarter, still it was, perhaps, preferable to being shut up in Fort 
William after a five months’ sea voyage. ^Lord William Bentinck, 
however, abolished the depot and broke up the establishment, which had 
been on .the most limited scale; but subsequently, new barracks having 
been completed in 1829, the station vvas garrisoned by a King’s regi- 
ment. The climate of Chinsura is particularly hot and damp, and the 
air at all times impregnated with mephitic vapours from the numerous 
tanks of stagnant water which abound in the town and its vicinity ; and 
as there is an European regiment always quartered in Fort William, 
at R distance of twenty»seven miles, with a large artillery and native 
infant]^ force at the ne^hbouring st^ions of Dumdum and Barrackpur, 
it would be difficult to discover what desirablef object was to be attained 
by placing another European regiment at Chinsura : perhaps we are 
afforded a Iftey to the necessity in tlie fa*ct of its proximity to Calcutta, 
ensuring .^!^being a half-batta station for so long as balf-batta shall be 
inforce«i ^ 

The beriacks for the men are commbdious, and calculated to contain 
< conveniently about 700 persons; they aire two stories high, and all the 
‘ de^ched buildings, as the hospital, prison, &c., are enclosed within walls 
•or palisading, so that it is practicable, if necessary, to keep the men ^ 
within the limits of the barrack-square.' This is not the case in .any 
Other quarter in this presidency (excepting of course Fort William), 
and^I do not know that it is desirable in India : at any rate 1 can an- 
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^ swer for one end which results from the system of enclosure*; a most 
abdminable stench pervades the place, which is no less inconvenient to 
all passers by, than it is prejudicial to the health and destructive! of the 
comfort of the inmates. 

officers’ quarters are very inferior ; they are mot, fortunately, 
within the barrack-square, as we find tljsm usually in England»an(> Ire* 

, land : they form a line of building, one end of which rests on the river. 
The parade-ground, such as it Is, intervenes between them and the sd- 
diers" barracks. There is only accommodation in this rjinge for thirteen 
officers, each of whom is provided with two small rooms : there are in 
addition two field-officers’ quarters in detachq^ houses. The remainder 
of the officers receive lodging allowance ; married officers, of whatever 
rank, having a preference, as the#quarters ar^ not considered eligible for 
their occupation. The cantonment, which is very limited, contains 
merely the soldiers' and officers’ barracks, the regimental bazaar, and 
church. The latter is small and inconvenient. 

Chinsura is renowned for the manufacture of cigars : the atmosphere 
of the place is impregnated with tobacco ; turn wh^re you will the eyes 
rest upon piles of boxes, from whence is^es an odour of cheroots. The 
filthy lanes are occupied by still filthier Portuguese mongrels, and 
groujis of palki-bearers squatted on their hams, vying with each other 
in devotion to then; cigars, which are merely ^ small quantity of tobacco 
rolled in a plantain leaf and tied at one end with a thread. A palki- 
bearer is never witliout one of these, either between his lips, or behind 
bis ear, carried as a quill-driver is wont aj intervals to dispose of his 
pen. Poultry, pariah-dogs, and loathsonve objects of disease infest the 
roads, whilst at night myriaifeof frogs croak bass to the treble and tenor 
of jackals, which latter are at Chinsura more than usually numerous, 
and daring in their depredati^ms. • 

Perhaps the only recommendation which Chinsura possesses as a 
quarter, is its proximity to Calcutta, enabling those who may feel so 
disposed to enjoy the public amusements of the metropolis, and what is 
of more importance in the enervating ylimate of India, to share in that 
stimulus to activity and exhilaration of spirits produced by mingling in 
the busy scenes and varied population of a commercial city, whose 
quays are lined by vessels from every quarter of the globe, and whose 
streets are peopled with almost every variety of colour, feature, and lan- 
guage “ beneath the visiting moon.” ^ The luxuries and commodities of 
Europe are likewise more easily to be procured in Calcutta, and at pre- 
sent there is for llie invalid the satisfactory knc*vledge that he ia nearer 
to his home, or, at any rate, tq the means of reaching it. This, how- 
ever, will cease to be the case when steam-communication is established 
with the Mediterranean; for then it will* be an object to be quartered 
in the upper provinces, from whende the most eligible route homewards 
will be across the country to Bombay, thence to embark in a steam- 
boat for Suez. 

The route by the Red Sea is that which has always been advocated • 
in India, where the question of steam-communication with Europe was* 
much better understood than in England, It would seem that, wher* 
ever there is a possibility of erring, the Government chances invariably 
to adopt the wrong scheme, and has, course, to pay dearly for its 
experience. 
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Amongst the dhagrkmms of Chinsura^ are heat^ humidity of atmo- 
sphere, inconvenience of the quarters, paucity of good houses, and 
exorbitant rent ; dn uninteresting country affording no description of 
sport, in addition to the blessings of half-balta, and payment in Sicca . 
rupfs. The Ikten evil is common to all tlie stations below Gazijpu^ : 

« perhAps some slight explanation qf this may be necessary. 

Of the nupierous different coinages o£ rupis, two were commonly 
current during my service in Bengal— namely, the Sicca and the Son^t, 
or Furruckabad rppi. The former, which is of greater value, is the 
coin current in CalGUtta and in the lower provinces ; the latter, wliich 
is 44 per cent, inferior to tjie Sicca rupi, is tliat which was in circulation 
at Gazipur, and at all stations above it, or more distant from the presi- 
dency. •• ^ 

The nominal value of the Sicca rupi, or that at which it was paid to 
the troops^ was Qs, 7id.; but its real value, as ascertained by the rate 
of exchange in Calcutta, varied from Is. lOjc?. to 2s. 3d. 

Perhaps it will scarcely be credited that the British Government has, 
for year after year, pejrmitted the soldier to be thus defrauded of his 
hardly-earned pittance in a ir|anner so glaringly iniquitous ; but the 
fact is not to be disputed. Again, officers serving in India are not per- 
mitted to draw their pay through the regimental agents at home, and, 
consequently, a serious loss is entailed upon such as rpay be desirous of 
making a remittance to England. This act of injustice, or rather rob- 
bery, was more deeply felt prior to a<.recent regulation, by which officers 
are permitted to remit^home a part of their pay proportioned to their 
rank in the Army, at the Company’s rate of exchange for the current 
year. * 

But although the two sorts of rupis already mentioned were disbursed, 
to the Army, their pay was always computet in Son{it money ; and at 
all stations where the Sicca rupi was current, a Reduction of 4^ per cent, 
was made in all payments : thus, if an officer, at liis monthly visit to 
the regimental Paymaster, found that his abstract showed a balance of 
400 Sonilt rupis in his fivour, the officiating cashier would fortliwitli 
tender tq him 382 Sicca rupis, being a deduction of 18 rupis, or 4J per 
cent, upon the amount of his balance. Here was a grievance of far 
greater weight, inasmuch as its application was much more general. 
The remitters of money, or those who received more rupis than they 
could*;spend, formed a very small proportion of the military community. 
The hnajority could rcgartl this reduction, on account of the alleged 
superior^value of the Sicea rupi, as little else than a dead loss to them. 
The Son^t rupi went with tliem just as far as the other* At Gazipur, 
or any station beyond it, a Sonllt rupi would purchase as much bread, 
or as many chicken or eggs, as a Sicca riipi would procure at Chinsura 
or Calcutta^ where you paid •ten, five, or four Sicca rupis, re- 

spectiV 0 ly 3 ^^i>tnonthly wages to your servants at one statipn, you 
merely Ijawvflhe same number of SonSt rupis at another: indeed, on 
(every oce^ion, as far as regards the junior branches of the Army, the 
Son&t was as valuable as the Sicca rupi. 

before I left India, a new rupi was coined, and styled the Cfom- 
pany^s rupi ; but as it was of less value than either of those before- 
mentioned, and the Indian Government was desirous of introducing it 
at a i^^gher apptreciatipn than "it was entitled to, it was exceedingly u»- 
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popular.^ Owing to some blundering in the arrangements for bringing 
It into circulation, and to the well-founded prejudice, which wa^s enter- 
tained against it by the community at large, the new coinage was, when 
•I left India, unknown beyond the precincts of Calcutta, and even there 
bilKrarely met with, even at the exjwration of some months f^m its 
first issue. No order had then appeansd for^thc payment of T;he Army * 
in tlie new coin, and I am* stifl ignorant of the result of this awkward 
Government contrivance. 

Wiiilst I was at Chinsura, the Hindu festival of Churruk-puja was 
celebrated on the 12th and 13th April. It on tlrts occasion tliat soi~ 
disant religious enthusiasts are swung by h<R)ks fixed in their flesh ; a 
barbarity which has been frequently a thejne for discussion. As the 
spot appropriated to this purpole was within half a mile of the barracks, 
and I had never before witnessed the ceremony closely, I determined to 
be present on this occasion. Guided by the throng of natives proceed- 
ing to the scene of action, I reached a small open sjiace on the bank of 
the river, bounded by stone gh^ts, and the garden-walls of some native 
dwelling-houses of a superior description. A smt of fair was held in 
the neighbourhood, where were exposed for sale, sweetmeats, lackered 
ware, and toys of every description, and innumerable clay idols, and 
miniature figures of the dilferent characters of the Hindu mythology. 
The area appointifd for the exhibition, vvith*kll tlie surrounding walls, 
ghS-ts, and tops of houses, were crowded with natives, men, women, 
and children. A number of Eut^pean soldiers ^were present, and, I 
blush to add, not a few of. their wives, some of them young women, 
came to gratify their curiosity at this disgusting spectacle. Several 
boats, occupied by the in&re wealthy natives, crowilcd the river. In 
tlie area were erected two lofty poles about forty yards asunder ; across 
the top of each was laid a Iforizontal bar composed of bambfls bound 
firmly together ; this b.irr revolved on a* pivot ; from either end of it 
depended a rope, one to which the swinger was to be attached, the 
other for propelling the transverse bar, the latter being of sufficient 
length to enable several men to lay on. 

After considerable delay, amidst a terrific din of tomtoms anti shout- 
ing, a man was brought out on the shoulders of his friends. He was 
a hideous object : lean and emaciated ; filthy beyond description ; 
nearly naked; his face and body smeared with white and yellow oidire; 
his hair, of which he had an enormous qifai^ity, twisted like a “rope 
round his head, and within the folds was fastened the represen^tion of 
a Cobra di Capella rearijig its hfiad with (^padded hood. 

The feet of this poor wrctoii were bound together by a cloth : a 
bandage was likewise fastened, tightly round each leg above the knee. 
At the upper edge of each bandagq, an iron hook four or five inches long 
was now passed through the fleSi of each leg, but so managed that the 
cliief slitiin, when supporting the body, should fall Upon the bandage In 
which the hooks Caught after passing through the flesh : the hooks , 
were each provided with a loop. A man, hoisted on the shoulders of* 
another, now seized the shorter rope pendant from the transverse har^ 
and, first passing it twice round the cloth connecting the swinger's feeti 
he* drew up the end and attached it to the loops of the tvvo liooks: thus 
the pressure or strain upon the hooks was lessened, first % the cloth 
round t&e feet, and secondly by the bahdages roUnd the leg the 
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points wWe the hooks were introduced. The other rope was now 
manned by eight or ten persons, and the signal of readiness being given, 
they ccwimenced Vacing round the upright pole, which soon gave the 
swinger an elevation of between thirty and forty feet. The usual 
method is to be '’swung by the back ; but this man, being an au^ere 
devotee, <or perhaps better^jiaid tjjian the rest, hung with his head ‘down, 
the hooks in his legs* He seemed tOr suQer but little, for he spoke 
frequently ; and once or twice, when those who were propelling him 
flagged in their ^ace, he urged them to proceed, lie continued swing- 
ing for upwards o£ five minutes, when he was taken down and carried 
away. The man who succveecled him was swung in the ordinary manner. 
Two iron hooks were passed through the flesh of his back, between or a 
little below the shoulder-bhades. A stqut cloth bandage was tied round 
his body across the chest, in which the hooks caught^ and this sup- 
ported almost the whole weight of the person ; still as he swung past 
me 1 observed that there was a strain upon the flesh, for it was drawn 
up and stretched from his back by the hooks. This man look up with 
him a hand punkah,, with which he continued to fan himself with the 
utmost nonchalance^ talking qjid joking as if very agreeably situated. 
He had a wallet over his shoulder, from which he now and then ex- 
tracted pan^ fruit, &c., and threw it amongst the crowd, by whom it was 
eagerly scrambled for. He remained up a longer and was pro- 
pelled with greater velocity than the other. It seemed astonishing that 
he could find breath to shout, or that he could for so long a time endure 
the pressure of the’ bandage upon Lis chest, even allowing for the 
support which he derived from<.tlic rapidity of his rotatory motion through 
the air. I saw two others swing in the san?e way : they all appeared to 
be occupied in prayer for the first two or three revolutions, after which 
their attention was bestowed on the crowd, of bystanders. It is truly 
a most barbarous and disgusting spectacle.^ In regard to the pain 
experienced, it is probably much overrated by those who have never 
\vitnes>ed the Cliurruk-pfija ; very little of the weight of the body is 
sustained by anything but the cloth, bandage, so that there remains 
nothing but t’ne first infliction of the wound, the passing of the hooks 
through the flesh ; and this is perhaps felt less than might he imagined, 
for on examining the backs of those who were about to undergo the 
operation, it appeared to me that the part had been in some measure 
pre^red. The skin, for a space as large as the palm of the hand, had 
an unhealthy glossy aj)pcarance, as if inflammation had been induced 
by friction or stiniulatmg applicatiorvs. When the hooks are about to 
be introduced, the man is thrown dowp on his belly, where he is held 
by several others who resist his struggles, whilst one or two individuals 
expert at the business pass the hooks under the skin and as much of the 
flesh as may seem necessary. Thfis it appears that there is more of 
humbug in this exhibition than is usually thouglit in Europe, or even 
in uy those who have not been eye-witnesses. 

disgraceful for a nation pretending to civilization to tolerate 
' suc^*'^'‘practice. If Government considered it a duty which they owed 
to hurnanity to suppress the Sutli, it is equally incumbent on them to 
Jtorbid the Cliurruk-pfija ; for here is a practice senseless in itself, and 
beastly to behold, celebrated yearly, and publicly notified in the almanack. 
/"In the Sutti, where a widow would fain testify to the wotld lhat*in losing 
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her husband she Iiad lost all that she valued on earthy and by immolating 
• heraelf hoped to rejoin him in a future state, there was something pf 
romance in the idea, however erroneous and exaggerated, and fit any 
rate tlie sufferer did not torture herself from mercenary motives ; but Jt 
i's ^ otiierwise in the Churruk-pdja, where the same disgusting scenes 
are annually enacted by probably the 3^me individuals, during aj^ace 
of two entire days. From the ^areless •levity of the spectators, and the 
degraded condition of the actors, 1 incline to the belief, that there is no 
longer, even amongst themselves, any religious merit attached to the 
performance of the ceremony, and that it has no object at present 
beyond the extracting money from the pockets of wealthy savages, to 
enable a few of the most brutalized of the htiman race, the very dregs 
of the population of India, to exist in idleneus for eleven months of the 
year. The Churruk-puja is the harvest of the lazy and filthy fukir. 

The festival which is celebrated in Calcutta with the greatest pomp 
and splendour is that of the Durga-puja, or worship of Dfirga, the 
most esteemed amongst the Hindu goddesses. On this occasion, all 
the opulent natives give entertainments on an extensive scale. Those 
of rank or respectability endeavour to secure as guests such Europeans 
as they may be acquainted with ; and 1 regret to say, that hitherto 
individuals holding the highest appointments, both civil and military, 
have been induced to sanction, and encourage by their presence, these 
scenes of senseless^exlravagance, where vast Sms of money are lavished 
upon the most tiresome and the least intellectual of amusements. 
Eating, drinking, and the ndteh are tlie only attractions held "out at 
these revels. On the other hand, in additidn to the moral objection to 
perpetuating these orgies, ilje drawbacks lo partaking in them are the 
mixed nature of the company, excessive heat, foul smells, dirt, and 
intolerable noise. Whilst these places are crowded, the Italian opera 
languishes, concerts are thinty attended, qnd the drama in vain claims 
that support to which it <s justly entitled ; literature, alone, undeterred 
by difficulties, moves on with slow but certain steps in the East. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that ere long the notches, and other 
similar entertainments of rich natives, fvill cease to be frequented by any 
except their own countrymen, and that more plebeian portiod of the 
European and Eurasian community, who are debarred, by pecuniary 
considerations, from access to the public amusements of Calcutta, and 
who have scarcely a substitute for the dignity balls’* of the West 
Indies. Tru<j it is, that something in that styl^ is attempted, but I/ear 
that those festive scenes are devoid of the harmless frolic 'and genuine 
humour which season tho homeliness of tlwi “ (lignity ball.” 

Occasionally a Calcutta papdr contains au advertisement to the effect 
that Mr. Higgs, or Mrs. Ranrsbottom, some such worthy, will give 
a grand masked ball at his or heriiousc in Casitallah, or any other less 
respectable quarter : — “ tickets of admission, three rupis each — masks, 
dominos* and fancy dresses to be procured on the premises.” 

An inquisitive stranger may perhaps feel an inclination to gratify his 
curiosity as to the style of entertainment, and the calibre of the guests* ^ 
wlio honour it with their presence. In such case he might, at nine or^ 
.ten o’clock in the. evening, induct himself into a palanquin, and hie himT 
to the scene of action ; and, if a pri^ent man, he will not fail to have 
bis^ugUkas bis companion a small switch, h9t much more tlmn half as 
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thick as* his wrist. On obtaining admittance he will glide into an ante- 
room, where an accommodating attendant will, for a consideration of 
two iritis, purvey unto him a mask and domino, 

: Ascending to the ball-room, he will find it lighted by a profusion of 
tsdlow candles imlustres and girandoles, and furnished with green j^iizc 
bencheso and a varied assortnfent of chairs, probably purchased sepa- 
rately, at as many auctions (or “ to uso the Anglo-Indian 

term) as there may be chairs in the room. The music will consist of 
two violins, a tambourine, and, if you are in luck, a triangle will be 
added thereto. Xhe performers, like all wandering minstrels, will, to a 
certainty, be deaf, blind, or lame. 

I have spoken of the lighting, furniture, and music ; it now only 
remains to notice the company ; and ^ goodly one it is. The majority 
consiks of half-caste clerks, and the lowest vneovenanied servants of 
the Honourable Company, fancy-men, and other ornanjents of the Cal- 
cutta “ punch-houses,*’ with a liberal contribution of mates and appren- 
tices from tlie merchant ships in port. Curiosity has perhaps attracted 
in disguise a stray writer, or youthful tyro in the civil service, and pro- 
bably an adventurous Ensign^ or hair-brained Cadet from the South 
Barracks, all well satisfied that" they are clothed in an impenetrable 
incognito. Of the females who enliven this select coterie, I must in 
justice say, that they arp exactly in the sphere which they are alone 
calculated tp grace and adorn. The fun now grows fast and furious ; 
quadrille and boisterous country-dance (here unexploclcd) succeed eacli 
other with exhausting rapidity. In these ha])py regions flirtations are 
briskly curried on, unfettered^by the Argus eyes of cautious mammas or 
veteran chaperons ; the only contretemps prising from the mischievous- 
ness and impudence of some aspiring son of Mars, who pertinaciously 
provokes the black loojts and angry muttf rings of an enamoured quill- 
driver. 

At length appears the host, a red-faced individual, with lank hair, 
and a corpulent person, who might be mistaken indiscriminately for a 
retired prize-fighter, or a ci-devant proprietor of a disreputable ham and 
beef shop. This prepossessing specimen of the “ genus homo” perpe- 
trates liis best bow, and informs the “ ladies and gen’lm’n** that supper 
is ready. 

Hereupon ensues a scramble towards that apartment where enter- 
tairijnent hath been amply provided for the convives^ Seats being 
taken, and order in some degree restored, there is a call by some pre- 
sidingAplebeian, a woulfl-be arbiter elegantiarum^ for the “ gentlemen 
to be pleased to remove thefr masks” — -a measure intended, I suppose, 
as a sort of test of the respectability of the company. This condition, 
however, is resisted by some scrupulous sprig of Calcutta aristocracy, 
who Shudders at the possibility of recognition, whereupon every 8ym|)- 
tom of a jpqw presents itself, until the voracity of the propose;: and his 
canaille sii^orters induces them to yi^^ld the point, rather than see the 
suppar devoured before their eyes by that wiser section of the guests 
who-have taken no part in the dispute, prompted by a judicious resolu- 
tion to employ their teeth rather than their tongue. 

Now the work of demolition proceeds in good earnest. An interest- 
ing^looking animal in a blue jacket bedizened with tawdry lace, who ' 
chances to be your ms-a-vis at table, begs that he may ave the honour 
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of elping you to a little am,” coaxing you to compliance by au' assure 
*ance«that it shall be cut “ wery thin.** 

Meantime the fair object of his attentions, seated at ‘bis side, dis» 
cussing with silent rapidity a plateful of cold tongue, with the unusual 
adjunct of blancmange, a novel mixture, which she has .either approved 
by experience, or, more probably, is indficed to adopt from an^apisre- 
hetision of having no time to att|^k each* separately : laboriously plying 
her knife and fork, her eyes are greedily scanning tlie dainties set 
before her, whilst her corkscrew ringlets wanton alternately on her 
neighbour's plate, or in the frothy head of a tumbler oj flodgson's pale 
ale whicli flanks her. 

Turning short round to your right, you find hn ill-washed individual, 
whose extraordinary taciturnity had caused you to overlook his prox- 
imity. This worthy with dingy Imen, and hair lubricated with perspira- 
tion, grasps in a tar-stained hand a custard-glass, the contents of which 
lie is transferring to his unsophisticated palate, through the friendly 
medium of a steel table-knife, reckless of the apparently almost inevit- 
able result of enlarging his mouth by a couple of inphes. 

The din of talking steadily strengthens into hatVling and sliouting, 
aided by the clattering of knives, the ‘ridging of glasses, popping of 
corks, and thunder of soda-water. One of the party becomes inspired 
with au unconquerable desire to sing; another js afflicted with a mania 
for speech-making ; some become quarrelsornft, and many sleepy. Now 
all those who are desirous of avoicyng collision with the police with- 
draw from this bacchanalian scene, and the orgies ^ire terminated in a 
manner befitting their origin and process. ^ * 

1 find that 1 have again wandered back to Calcutta, after a ramble of 
many hundred miles into the interior, and having commenced my narra- 
tive with my departure from the isle of fog and frpedom, I gladly hasten 
towards that period when the skeleton of jour corps, the few fortunate 
survivors, bade adieu to tlJe enervating climate of the East, and to the 
graves of some hundreds of their comrades. 

llegret, however, was not unmingled with our joy on this occasion : 
at least I freely acknowledge that my feblings were of a mingled nature, 
although pleasurable sensations were greatly predominant, 

I believe that we seldom quit any scenes with which we have become 
familiarized, or leave any place which we have inhabited for a few 
months, however numerous the disagreeables and inconveniences which 
may have obtruded themselves upon* us during our sojourn, without a 
feeling of regret being awakened jvithin us at tl]^p moment of parting. 

Even when preparing no vacate the scanty seven-feet-square cabin 
which has been the scene of our discontent during the weary five months 
of a sea voyage, a passing cloutl of sadness will overshadow our spirits, 
and prompt us to contrast for a moment the uncertainty of the future 
with the realities of the past, 

Mais revemns a nos moulons ? — That event, so long looked for, and 
so anxiously expected, so favodrite a topic for our discussion, — 1 mean . 
the volunteering of the regiment, — at length crowned our hopes. Now,* 

• each individual hurried to the orderly-room, or crowded round the adju** 
tant, to feast hie eyes on the* welcome document which contained the* 

' instructions for this preliminary to embarkation ; well thumbed, I wot, 
waiB that half-sheet of foolscap. Now, ’supernumerary Lieutenants 
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looked^ blanks and regimental koUhais became uneasy and dubious 
whether to go or stay : now, gigs and horses were drugs in the market; 
for all would be sellers, and buyers there were none. Every one was 
postfng off to Calcutta to provide himself with sea-stock, and all the 
durzu* ill the station were working their fingers down to stuimj8,’in 
making* mending, patching, and cobbling the superannuated accuTnula- 
tions cn the wardrobe, which had been reserved for this long-anticipated 
occasion. 

On the merits of the volunteering system a difference of opinion 
may exist. I believe some pseudo-philanthropists object to encouraging, 
or as they say, ehticin^ soldiers to remain in India, instead of bringing 
them home, to discharge them on a miserable pittance, wherewith to 
enjoy the “ oiium cum (ii^nging-^a^tatyJ' On this score I would only 
remark, if the soldier's feelings are^to be consulted, let the appeal be , 
made to himself for a decision, and I will venture to say that voices 
would be almost unanimous in favour of volunteering. Tlie withhold- 
ing this indulgence, as it is usually deemed, would cause general dis- 
satisfaction. The average number of volunteers from a regiment under 
orders to return to^Europe is about three-fourths of the whole strength, 
including men of all varieties* of character and service. A bounty of 
SL is given to all soldiers of good character who determine upon pro- 
longing their service in India : this operates as an inducement to some 
few, but the majority of volunteers are men past tHe prime of lifei, wlio 
have had e^Jtperience of a soldier's duties both at home and abroad, and 
feel themselves more fitted, from*their habits, for the latter than the 
former. * 

Those who are habitual* drunkards m^ke a point of remaining in 
India, as likewise do the lazy, the thoughtless, and those worthies who 
foresee the certainty of drumming out, as the termination of their mili- 
tary career, were thdir lot cast in Eri^land. But the volunteering 
system is not regarded as a "boon merely by file worthless and inditfereut 
characters. Few regiments leave India without losing, by this means, 
some of their best men. Good non-commissioned officers are prover- 
bially scarce in the Service, and in India, more particularly, the want of 
them^is felt. The relieving regiment is always glad to receive any 
individuals of this class, especially pay-serjeants conversant with Indian 
customs and routine of business. These latter are well aware of tlieir 
own value, and although, in volunteering, they sacrifice the rank they 
hqlfi in their old regiryent, they ‘do not hesitate to adopt that step, in 
the confidence that a few months, at the latest, vrill find them occupying 
a similar position in ttie cwrps for which they may have volunteered. 
Young men of steady habits, likewise, 'swell the numbers of the volun- 
teers, from a well-founded belief that their promotion will be more rapid 
in India than at home. All those \^ho have formed Uakom with native 
or half-caste women decline returning to Europe, as indeed do married 
men, with scarcely any exceptions ; the allowance of eight' rupk per 
mensem for a wife, and four for each child, being an allurement too 
tempting to be withstood. The women themselves, too, are little dis- 

k * Durzif a native tailor, who unites m his own person the duties of milliner and** 
' mantua-maker, staymakw and embroiderer, sempstress, tailor, and breeches-maker : 
these departments, and indeed every uthor connected with the needle, thimble, and* 
shears, are, in India, monopolized by the lor^s of the creation. . • ; 
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^ posed to exchange their present life of ease and idleness for laboi/r and 
pHvation at home, or to become domestic drudges, after having been 
attended upon by others. They accordingly exert such peculiar per- 
suasive arguments as experience has taught them to be most efficacious 
in their respective cases; which exertions^ according to general opinion, 
and the moat approved authorities, &.re usually prownedVith ultimaje 
success. ^ • * 

Thus the volunteers coraprfse rnen of all classes. The system works 
well, for, whilst it purges the relieved regiment of some incorrigible drunk- 
ards, who soon terminate their worthless career in India, itj on the other 
hand, supplies deficiencies in the relieving corps,* which’could not other- 
wise be filled up, Tl^e period during which th^ volunteering is going 
forward is a season of riot and dissipation : with the best of measures, 
4he restraints of discipline are alihost set at defiance. Formerly this 
term of licentiousness was prolonged for an unnecessary length of time, 
but in latter instances it has been limited to three days, with perhaps 
an additional day or two at appropriate intervals. This proved a most 
salutary reform, for the end was equally well accomplished, at a saving 
of much trouble and irregularity. • 

It is curious to observe, during the vuliAiteering, the prejudices and 
partialities exhibited by the men towards the different regiments which 
are open for their choice. Their knowledge of each is ample, and 
extends to the minutest details ; the official char&cter of the commanding 
officer and his subordinates ; the scale of punishments, the management 
of the regimental funds, the interior economy of companies, &c. &c. 
Thus the relative numbers and character of the volunteers which each 
regiment receives afford some, clue as to the system which prevails in 
it. Some allowances or exceptions must, of course, be made, for solitary 
instances of men wishing to join relatives, or of a more numerous class 
who are biassed in tiieir choice by the sole consideration of going to 
that regiment which they*Tancy will be one of the first to return to 
England, and thus afford them an early opportunity of again pocketling 
3/. to defray the expenses of another glorious booze. Setting these 
aside, however, the position I have stated holds good. At any rate, I 
know that our reprobates mostly went one way, whether in hopes of 
meeting with congenial spirits, or with lenient treatment, I know noU 
Our ranks having been thus thinned, tonnage was soon provided for 
the remainder, who were in due time embarked on board a steamer, and. 
from thence transferred to a vessel at the Sand Hpads, selected to resfeye 
the exiles to their home. With that welcome word I now throw^ aside 
my pen. ^ * * 

In conclusion, I venture to express a hope that there are many who, 
like myself, still continue to feel an interest in India and a!) matters 
connected with the welfare of the military in that quarter of the globe. 
Perhaps they will join with me in the wish that others may from time 
to time come forward to chronicle such changes for better or for worse 
as may be introduced in the military administration of India, and to 
impart generally information which may chance to be entertaining, 
.•and can scarcely fail to be useful, whilst so large a portion of our army 
is doomed to a temporary expatriation in the Eastern Empire. 

Barbarqssa* 
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Gentlemen,’* said the^ Admiral, displaying a letter, I luw'e here 
an earnest solicitatioiK— a m\n]y appeal to your generosity, from a bro- 
ther*«officer^ whom, I dare say, mosf= of .you remember — I mean Lieu- 
tenant B~— , who was for so many years first of the , and, I 

believe, raay,bc looked upon as the oldest First-Lieutenant in the Ser- 
vice. With a wife and nine children, B has been struggling to 

keep his head above w|ter,* and by this letter it appears he had incurred 
1 ‘espousibilities for a vessel he fitted out to make a voyage to Bio 
Janeiro. This vessel was unfortui^tely* wrecked, and though insured, 
through some technical omission the underwriters refused to answer thd 
claim made upon them. An action at law has been commenced ; but in 

the mean time poor B has been arrested and thrown into the King’s 

Bench, and his family are reduced to considerable distress. He has 
addressed this memorial to me. I remember him, as probably most of 
you do, an active,** enterprising officer; but, through some connection 
with the affair of Admiral Byng (if I don’t mistake, his father was a 
Lieutenant in the — he has been unable to obtain promotion. 
In acts of humanity, G^entlemen, 1 know you woidd feel hurt if I did 
not give you an opportunity with myself to exercise your kind feelings, 
and, therefore, I have stated the facts. There is my contribution,^’ 
laying down a 2QL not^, “ and now I leave it in your hands. By 
the way, our friend Jolly and he were shipmates; but the Marine has 
not yet arrived, though, I dare say, he will not be long absent.” 

In the course of a few minutes a very handsome subscription was 
raised, and by the whispers amongst ^ the subordinates it was very 
evident that they also were clubbing together, though they did not pre- 
sume to mix themselves up with their superiors, who were inquiring the 
best mode of forwarding the amount, and were informed by the Admiral 
that a messenger was then wajting in the bar. 

A\ this moment their attention was excited by a scuffling and noise 
in the passage, and Jolly’s voice was heard above the confusion shout- 
ing — “ Bring him along. Corporal — fall in his rear, Buffstick — guard 
your prisoner well— quick march,” Tlie door was thrown open, and in 
walked the Marine officer, followed by the Corporal, who with one 
Iftind grasped a shabby-genteel-looking man by the hollar, and with 
the 4 .ther held a verj' fair-sized kitchen-poker ; behind him appeared 
Buffstick^ shouldering a heavy wooden doof-bar ; and by his side came 
honest. Joe^ the landbrd, poising arms with a highly-polished spit. 
When they had reached the middle of the room, “ Halt !” exclaimed 
Mr. Jolly, and the whole came fb a stand-still ; “ Front !” cried the 
Marine officer, ahd a lin6 was immediately formed right t before the 
Admiral* \ 

What have we here, Mr* Jolly?” inquired the Admiral. You have 
made a capture, it seems^” 

“ I have, Admiral,” returned Jolly, giving the salute with his walking-' 
cane ; ** he is a tand^hark, a pirate, an impostor.” The pri’soner 
smiled. « ‘ ^ 

Anybody as has eyes'* may see he*a imposthunde, Hafry,” whis-' 
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j>ered Starnboard to bis companion ; “ he looks like a Methody p.airson 
on halfi.pay — three farthings a-year, and draws it quarterly/^ 

“ What offence has he committed demanded the Admiral ; what 
charges have you to bring against him V* 

“ Had we not better proceed secundum ariem inquired Hatchiti ; 
“ let us form a Court-martial, and try the lubber-^* , # 

“ We have no right to triQe^witl^ serious^ matters, Captain Hatchitt/' 
responded the veteran chief; “ the law, with all its forms, should never 
be treated with disrespect.” ^ 

** But there’s such a thing as Club law, Admir/il,” persevered Hat- 
chitt. ‘‘ For my part, I’d hammer the fellow to death with devillM 
drumsticks first, and then bring him to trial afterwanls; its easy to be 
seen that he’s a pickpocket. Isn’t ^lat the case; sodger ?” 

. In one sense, it most certainly is the case,” replied the Marine 
officer ; “ he is a pickpocket of the worst description.’^ The prisoner 
bowed in token of thanks for the compliments “ You remember Lieu- 
tenant B , Admiral V* 

Aye, aye, poor fellow,” returned the veteran, I do remember him 
well. Here is a letter 1 have just received from himj^ 

“ Pray, favour me,** said Jolly, screwing* up his features to a rueful 
grin as he received it; a moment’s glance appeared to satisfy him, 
‘‘ The facts, I dare Sjjy, are correctly stated : ajul liave you complied 
with his request V* * ^ 

“ We have subscribed a small sum,’^ replied the Admiral, sliowing a 
pile of notes and gold ; “ and only waited for you to contribute, tliat we 
might forward it, as desired, by the messenge/'* 

“ And where is your messenger?” asked Jolly, in a tone somewhat 
between ridicule and anger. 

“ Behold him here !” exclaijned honest Joe, ,who still kept his 
polislied spit poised in his left hand, as with .a theatrical flourish of his 
right he directed their attention to the prisoner, whose eyes were steadily 
fixed upon the money as it lay exposed upon the tlible. What his 
thoughts were may easily be guessed, 

“ A few words. Admiral, will suffice to* explain all,’* said the Marine 
officer. “ This rascal called upon me three or four days ago with a 

letter from Lieutenant B , no doubt similar to this. 1 gave him 

something for immediate exigency, and he departed ; but as my mind 
was uneasy about my old messmate, 1 went the next day to the King^^ 

Bench, and poor B , for he was actually there, was ready to sinif 

into the earth with shame at being sgen in such circumstances, I men^ 
tiuned the way in which 1 hall hear^l of his situ*ation, and learned that he 
had written no such letter— had authorized no such application — nor 
had he received any money. H*e suspected) however, that the whole 
was the contrivance of a fellow who^frequented the prison to draw up 
petitions, wrjte letters^ and carry messages for the debtors. On entering 
the house this day, I saw my gentfeman here sitting in the bar. At 
first he disclaimed the honour of *my acquaintance; but understanding 
from Joe what was going on, 1 have taken the liberty, Admiral,' ^ 
introducing him to the Club.’* 

This may be amusement to you, gentlemen,” said the prisoner, « but 
YOU have no legal right to detain me thus, an^, depend upon it, I shall 
teringqny aetiun against you all.’* 
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D^n his eyes," whispeired Starnboard, but he must be a bould 
'utt to bring us all to action, anyhow/' 

•♦Itisagross case of villanous fraud,*' uttered the indignant Ad- 
miral. The scoundrel has got hold of the poor fellow’s tale of dis- 
tress, and uses^it for the purposes of plunder. D — his heart, dor what 
j1>u Ifee with him,'* 

“ I am sorry that it has happened so, gentlemen," said the prisoner, 
beseechingly. ** I have not obtained anything from you, and I trust 
you will suffer* me to go at large/' 

He’s oneoffthose pests to society, a peltyfogging lawyer," exclaimed 
Jolly, with a strong entphasis of contempt. 

** A caste I utterly abominate/* said Hatchitt, jumping up from his 
chair. “ Come, lads, bring him alqug ; We must try and cleanse him of 
his sins/' 

The prisoner became alarmed, but still affected to bluster. “ Yes, I 
am in tlie law,” said lie, and therefore know that you have no right 
to do anything else with me than deliver me up to the civil power." 

Hold your tljief s tongue V* exclaimed old Starnboarcl, catching 
him roughly by the.,^collar ; ajrn't you in civil hands already ? — and as 
for power, I'm thinking there won't be need of much on it to man- 
handle such a lubber as you/’ 

Remember, I protect against any ill treatment, and I call you all 
to witness^" said the prisoner, haughtily ; but finding it produced no 
effect, he suddenly became abjectfand earnestly implored to be liberated, 
as they forced him from^the room, most of the members joining in the 
procession. * 

“ And poor B is really in distress ?" said the Admiral, in- 

quiringly. 

“ He is indeed,” replied the Marine officer ; “ but he was too proud to 
make his distresses known; and that rascal w<)uld have preyed upon them 
for his own advantage.” 

** The villain !” uttered most of the indignant members who remained. 

Such wretches merit the severest punishment/' 

“ Jn this case, however,” said the Admiral, “ good will come out of 

evil. Poor B ^*8 family will be relieved, and we are indebted to the 

fellow for making us acquainted with the facts.” 

‘'They will give him a receipt in full for the obleegation,” observed 
M?. Bruce, “ or Fm vera mucli jnistaken." 

I hope they will fiot do him any serious injury," sdid the Admiral ; 
“ both Hatchitt and<Bob3tay are mther wild and extravagant in their 
notions of justice." 4 

“ You may safely trust them, I thjnk, Admiral," remarked Captain 
Longsplice ; “ though whkt they mean to be at I really cannot con- 
jecture/’ 

“ To ma theenking, they’ll just deevil him," said Mr. Bruce. “ Joe 
had the speet thing aw ready.” ^ 

“ Stand from under !" shouted a stentorian voice (which they knew to 
be Bobstay's) from a projecting balcony attached to tlie roof of the 
house, and a dark mass flew like lightning in its descent into the Thame^; 
it being near high water. 

“ My God !*• exclaimed the Admiral, “ they're drowning the man.'*^ 
He ran hastily to the window, thrust out his head, and was ififimedfctely* 
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knocked back again by a sudden concussion, through coming in contact 
with the Te-ascending body as it was run-up to the balcony* Out went 
Bruce’s head, prompted by curiosity to look up, when bkug came j the 
fellow down again, giving the retired purser a severe crack, and carrying 
off his well powder^ wig into the stream. Ma conscience I’* groaned 
he, but he’s stole ma best caxon.” * ^ ^ ^ 

By this time the whole rivef was alive with wherries : the pensioners 
thronged the terrace, and as the pettyfogger was again run up to the 
balcony, cheers and shouts of laughter shook the air. Th^ whole of the 
company aloft were well known, and had been immediately recognised ; 
and the watermen, as they saw Joe brandishirijg his spit, and lieard 
Harry Helm’s call as he piped “ sway away,” suspected some fun was 
going forward, though ignorant of its nature, except the burial and 
.resurrection of the unfortunate lawyer. “ Ma wig ! ma wig !” shouted 
the bald-headed purser to one of them. “ Eh, mon, will ye have the 
goodness just to fish for ma wig 

“ Vy, he’s got it on him,” answered the waterman ; and this was the 
fact, for the wig most certainly had fixed itself back part before upon 
the la\vyer*s head, though in what way this had beenjsffected must ever 
remain a mystery. 

“ How am you, my hearty ? ” said Harry Helm to the half-drowned 
wretch, as he hung ^spended by a running bowline which had been 
passed round his body under his arms, and the other part rovp through 
the sheave-hole at the extremity of a, crane, the water streaming from 
him in showers. “ IIow am you, my hearty ?” and Harry swung him 
round, to the great mirth of thfe spectators., You seem to liave had 
enough on it this bout, but take care you don’t — There, belay your 
jawing gear, you lubber,” for the cheat began to implore for mercy, 
“ or down you go again. Sway away a little higher, shipmates-— there, 
high enough.^* Harry and . old Stamboard -^seized him by the collar. 
“ Lower ! lower handsomely — ^let go of all I” and the lawyer stood 
once more in safety. A glass of brandy was given him to mix internally 
with the water he had swallowed ; he was then turned adrift out at the 
door, where a mob had collected, througfi which he rushed. A chase 
commenced — mud and missiles flew — till at length he fell into the hands 
of the police, who saved him from further fury at the expense of his 
freedom. The affair became known, he was carried before the magi- 
strates, and subsequently committed to take trial for the fraud 
Mr. Jolly. ’a ^ 

After the summary punishment that has been described, the members 
re-assembled in the Club-rbom, qiul when otder and tranquillity were 
restored, .and the purser had suspended his wig to dry. Captain Long- 
splice resumed his narration of the adventures of 

POOR 

“ My last (said the gallant Captain) left old Will and Ned secretly 
entering the sleeping-place of tlofe latter ; and before I proceed further, 
it will be necessary to describe the locality. The housekeeper’s sitting- 
room formed part of a division between the suites of apartments, so as 
■ to separate the day-rooms from the bed-chambers ; and directly opposite 
to the door at which Will had knocked was another that opened into a 
'^sage leading to the sleeping-rooms of visitors, and a private staircase 
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to tJ^eMormitories of the ee|:vants. It was this passage that Ned 

had brought old Will round. The room they wre in bad formerly been' 
a large one, but a panelled wainscoting had been run across it so 
as to divide it into two, and the one next to Ned's was the housekeeper’s 
bed-rootu. Tlu5 words ^ rqbbery and murder,’ which the lad had uttered, 
c^sei^ the steward to stand iSiotionless for a few seconds, when he dis- 
tinctly heard a whispering ; a Ad noiselessly applying his ear to the par- 
tition, he distinguished the well-known voice (though scarcely above a 
whisper) of Mrs. Maxw'ell in conversation with a man, 

* It paust he^done to-night, then/ said the hoarder voice. * I wouhl 
not miss such a glorious haul to be made a Pope. Why, ’twill set you 
up for a lady through ttfe rest o’ your days/ 

“ ‘ In mercy — in pity spare me ! ’ replied the female, speaking equally 
low, * You know that suspicion mult and will point at me, and how 
am I to escape ? ’ 

* D — d folly I’ returned her companion, pettishly. ‘ The plate and 
waluables are carried off to-night — good/ Ned gave old Will a pinch. 

* What are you to know anything about it when you gets your discharge 
in the morning ? they sarches your boxes, and finds no swag ; 

what can they do with you 

“ ‘ Oh, I do not know ! I do not know I* uttered the female, in tones 
of distress. * I see that I am on the brink of utter ruin. Those lieavy 
stone walls I once saw again rise up before my eyes, and you, who through 
life ought to have been my protecjpr and my guide, are urging me on- 
wards to destructioii. I cannot endure the thought. Robeit, Robert, 
forbear, or I shall be indficed to do that* which will place your veiy life 
in jeopardy/ ^ 

‘ Gammon V ejaculated the man ; ‘ you’d never do no such thing : 
and arter all you’ve no objections to spite ’em by the crack ; its ounly 
the fear O* being found out., that frightens you. Now, ask yourself the 
question as to how the case stands? Herc*^ani 1, your lawful married 
husband, forced to quit the country. Well, you hide me here away 
from the traps (Ned gave Will another pinch), and not a soul living 
besides yourself knows whereabouts I am. To-morrow morning )ou 
will Have to leave this, but, in course, I must mizzle to-night, and what 
hinders my taking advantage of the opportunity to secure a few od<ls 
and ends tor our future maintenance in peace and quiet? 1 shall go 
ovur to a snug crib in Irejand ; you can follow me there, and we may 
live all the rest of our days in comfortable retirement.’ 

** ^eSuch’a prospect js, indeed, tempting/ said the housekeeper; ‘ but 
t dare not cherish the hope of its beui^ reubzed.’ 

* But I'm sure you may,' urged the man ; ‘ it’s all within your own 
grasp, — if you don’t make f. fool of yonrself/ 

* Yet, suppose you should be fcletected/ argued the female ; ‘ oh, 
what would then come upon us, — infamy and disgrace to me, and per- 
haps death to you; and, notwithstanding all the injuries' you have 
heaped upon me, Robert, my heart stHl remembers so much of its first 
regard, that I cannot-— cannot contemplate such a thing without shud- 
dering. Take all my money, Robert; go where you please'; I wiU 
come to you, work for you — do anythibg out rob, or assist you in that 
which may bring you to a malefactor’s end/ 

** All stuff and nonsento) Susan,’ rqoined the man, persuasively ;• 
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‘ what^s the use of having great folks for jrelations, ifrthey can’t help a 
pooif devil out at a pinch 2 It would sOOnd well in liidr ears— -the 
woices of the flying stationers crying about the lastd^ltig speedi and 
confession of Robert Waxwell— (Ned nudged old Will)?-!%icvey in law 

to the Ea^fl of , No, no, Susan; tl^ough they did cast us adrift 

to feel the attacks of poverty, yet they .wouldn’t like the dying^spedth, 
depend upon it. We might have starved, or been d — d, for what they 
cared ; it neither affected their character nor thev comfort ; but to be 
pointed at in public, artd whispered at in private, as near relatives of 
the man who was hung ; no, no, they’ll never let it come to ^at.* 

‘ But there are minor punishments, Robert,’ urged the female, 

* and to be transported for life — oh 1 horrible.* 

“ * There’s no fear, old girl, oijly you do as I bid you,’ returned the 
man ; ‘ 1 have had one seven years at botanizing, and know the seed 
the gallows grows from ; besides, arn’t I in for it already ? That last 
do is enough to send me over tlie herring-pond, at least if I’m caught, 
and we may as well have a sheep as a Iamb whilst we are about it. 
Now, mind, Susan, what I say ; does that old sea^adger, the Steward, 
as they call him, sleep sound?* Will ^liiu^hed Insist, and compressed 
his lips. 

“ '■ I cannot tell, Robert,’ replied the female ; * I have been told that 
none enjoy sweeteii repose than sailors ; probably from their having 
quiet consciences — * * 

“ ‘ D — n ! you do well to taunt we,' interrupted the man ; ‘ but why 
should they have quiet consciences ? merely, because their robberies aro 
legalized ; show ’em a church, and tell ’em it belongs to the enemy ; 
they won’t stand very nice about the plate being consecrated. So sailors 
sleep sound, do they ?’ 

“ • I did not mean to olRmd you, Robert,’ pleaded the female; * I 
merely repeated what I have heard from others, that sailors do sleep 
sound ; but then the smallest noise awakes them, and they recover their 
faculties on the instant.’ 

“ ‘ Humph !* ejaculated the man ; ^ dqes this old sea*deagon carry the 
keys about with him, or where are they deposited at night?’ , 

‘ 1 do not know, Robert,’ replied tlie female ; ‘ but I believe he 
keeps them in his possession.’ 

“ ‘ Then you must get them,* returned the man ; * go to his room, 
and if he wakes plead any excuse ; or^ stop, that will not do ; I have a 
fevv keys with tne tliat I will first make trial of; one is a. master*ke3% 
that I make no doubt will do its affice, an^ if not — pshaw, the’swag’s 
ray own ; I shall clear all*. But is there no nick-nack from the East-^ 
no jewellery— no cash ?’ 

“ ‘ The Captain has an ivory cabinet in his bed-room, which I believe 
is very valuable,’ answered the woftian ; ‘ but he has pistols constantly 
at hand, so that any attempt to get it would be very dangerous.’ 

“ ‘ B — t his pistols ; he canjt see in the dark,' argued the man ; * \ve 
will go together^ I will be rea*dvto grapple with hiin, should he aw'ake, 
whilst you walk off witU the cabinet,' 

* “ ‘ It is a hazardous thing, Robert,’ remonstrated the housekeeper; ; 

* and I have no courage to und^take it. My grandfather was among 

* the nobles of the land— ’ • . . , 

^ ‘ Aird his grandchildren have driven you into obsCurity-^ye;,even 

U«S* JovRFtNo. 110, Jan. 1838. • ' G * 
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to ^6iiprY and want, except what is worse to a protid spirit-^he bunii> 
}i|^cmof dependence/ interrupted the man. * it is uselcsis to contend 
wiihtiiestmy. Mark me well, Susan — for many ypars we have been 
paiffod — you loved me once — * 

‘ God knows how ferveijtly and faithfully/ said the housekeeper, 
"in^rrupting in her tmm\ * 1 w^s born in the house of rank and riches ; 

1 was bred m the lap ot luxury; yet»I sacrificed all for you, Robert, 
and have sat down with a cheerful heart to a crust of dry bread, because 
I was happy with you/ 

^ Enough o& that/ hastily exclaimed the man ; ^ you will have to 
return to your crust, bi^t it will not be dry this time ; for if you reject 
my counsel you will moisten it with your tears. I must away before 
another hour has elapsed, and you wjfl, perhaps, see me no more, for I 
cannot believe you have forgiven the past, if you refuse to sweeten the 
future. Now attend, — I shall carry with me all I can lay hands on 
—plate, ivory cabinet — all* You must remain ; and should suspicion 
be excited against you, why you can stand the test. A trusty friend 
shall give you information where I am to be found ; you can come to 
me as soon as it wijis be safe^to do so/ 

“ • But how will you manage about the street-door ; which way will 
it appear that the house has been entered V inquired the female. 

“ * The boy,* exclaimed the man — ‘ the boy — he^nust be gagged and 
carried off ,( Ned pinched Will’s arm) ; it will then be supposed that ho 
has let in some of his old associates, and after robbing the house has 
decamped with them ; it will be a lesson to the Captain to take in 
beggars again. Come, Susan, are you determined t* 

‘ May I rely upon you, Robert, that you will not again abandon 
me V ask^ the woman. 

** ‘ If you doubt me/ returned the man?, ‘ let me escape at once, but 
assuredly I do not go without something in my hands, so that it will be 
precisely the same thing in the end. You had better trust to me, Susan, 
and we have no time to lose/ 

“ ‘ Well tlien, Robert, I wiHonce more confide in you,' rejoined liie 
housejieeper ; * and peril even life to satisfy you/ 

“ * To the Captain s room then, — or, stop, let us collect all we can 
together first/ said the man, ‘ Take the dark lantern ; we will see if 
the boy still sleeps.’ 

. ^^This was the signal for Ned/o creep silently into his bed, and old 
ynil crawled equally woiseless beneath it. They had ieft the door of 
the room open, and Mss. Waxwell k»ew that it had been closed vvhen 
she went to, her own apartment. * Stop Robert,’ whispered she, * some 
one ias been here.’ 

He paused a moment, atid then uttered, * It is too late to recede. 1 
havp two powerful inducements witB me to make a man keep a secret/ 
and he drew forth a dagger*like knife, with a shining blade, and a 
pocketrpistoL Ned laid perfectly still 'as Mrs. Waxwell approached the 
bed, manifested symptoms of being disturbed as she held the 

‘ light over his eyes, and so well did he act his part, that they both felt 
^ convinced he had been sleeping, and Jihey had nothing to apprehend* ■ 
from him. Old Will expected every ifioment they would discover him, 
hut they quitted the apartm^nt^ passed through the housekeeper’s sitting- 
romii, and descended to the pantry* * Now for it/ whispered Ned, • do 
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yon^go to the Captain, and awake him, so as to be' rMdy; 1*11 dog 
them narrowly if I can find the way> and 1 ktiow it pfefty well, through 
playing to-day with Maria at hide and seek/ * 

“ Old Will went instantly to his Commander (who at a totieh awoke), 
and* apprized him of what was going on. The vetefan immediately 
arose, grasped his pistols, and then laidi himself down again in^bed^to 
await the result. A few minutes elapsed, and Ned cautiously ent^r^ 
to give notice of their approach ; the footseps fell so lightly that they 
could not be heard. There was a slight rustling as* Mrs. Waxwell 
seized the cabinet and turned to retreat, when suddenly a full blaze of 
light fell upon the figure of the man as he stood near the bed-side, and 
the next instant he was felled to the ground by a blow from a heavy 
iron-bar, wielded with all the strength old Will could muster. Mrs. 
Waxwell rushed to the door, but it was closed and locked. The robber, 
though fallen, was not stunned ; he presented his pistol towards the 
lantern — the only object he could clearly see. Will aimed to knock it 
from his* hand, but merely struck the muzzle; there was a flash, a 
report, a loud shriek, and the housekeeper fell j^aviiy ‘on the floor. 
Maddened to desperation, the robber sprang fronS the ground just as 
the Captain was quitting his bed ; the bright knife of the former glistened 
in his hand, and he seemed to be gathering all his energy to make one 
final plunge, when ilie dark shade was closed •ver the light, but the very 
next moment dashed in full refulgence right in the robber’s face; it 
dazzled his eyes, — he struck out With his weapon, and at the very 
instant that a ball from the .Captain's pistol struck the robbeif's head, 
poor Ned fell at full length severely wounded, the light was extinguished, 
and they were left in utter darkness. 

“ A loud knocking was heard at the street-door — the bell was rung 
with veliernenee — the terrifieck servants looked from the windows, and 
there stood a carriage, whilst on the front Ueps were a little girl and a 
footman, the former wringing iier hands and calling upon her ‘ uncle 
the latter incessantly applying himself to the knocker and the bell. The 
vvliok; house was in and ^late of contusion ; tlie frightened servants, 
alarmed at the firing, did not dare to go down ; the Captain»s bell 
chimed in with the house bell. Old Will was not aware of the state of 
the robber, and therefore would not leave his master as he supposed in 
peril ; the woman lay piteously groaning near the door, and poor IJed, 
in a state of helplessness, was crushed down beneath the weight ofi |he 
robber who hatl fallen on him. At length the 'Captain, by means of a 
phosphoms-box, obtained a light; he rei^oved the incumbrance from 
the wounded boy ; tlie key of the door was found in his hand ; the 
inanimate housekeeper was dragged from the entrance ; the door was 
opened, and poor Maria, her white dress staked with blood, rushed in, 
screaming to her uncle, one of the fodtmen having mustered courage 
enough to descend and giVe her admission. 

“ Such a spectacle was well,calculated to excite the extreme of tetror 
in the breast of a child, but Maria seemed not to heed it. She flew to the * 
Captain. * Oh, uncle, uncle ! come with me ! do come with me ! they 
have killed papa/ v / 

^ Great God I' ejaculated th^ Captain, ‘ what can all this mean ? 
Compose yourself; my love ; what has happened to your father!’ 

*OhV ancle, thake baste ! <lon’t stay to dte$6t* Urged the chikl'f 
papa is dymg--they cannot save'him/. * 
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. ^fae setrauta now came pouring into the toom, each with a light, and . 
^ataring with astonishment at the scene before them. The Captain 
Btoo^ in his dressing-gown, saturated with blood, and the moment Maria 
,siiw it her shrieks were repeated— ‘ They've killed you too, uncle, and now 
I. shall die — she fell u^on the floor. The Captain raised the fairtting 
gif! in4)ls arms, and pl^ed her on the bed by the side of the wounded 
hoy ; whilst the footman, wlio accompanied Maria, explained that * Mr. 
I^chard Nixon had met with a severe and, he feared, fatal accident, and 
, Mrs. Nixon had despatched him with all haste to request his attendance. 
Maria bad jumped into the carriage to accompany him, and, feariul of 
losing time, he had not removed her.’ 

“ Such a complication of horrors almost overpowered even the strong 
mind of the Captain ; but, hastily throwing on his clothes, he directed a 
surgeon to be instantly sent for. Mrs. Waxwell was still living, and was 
conveyed to her bed-room ; the body of the robber was deposited in the 
housekeeper’s sitting-room, and the two children, under the care of the 
maid-servants, were left on the Captain’s bed, whilst he himielf, after 
^ving Will 'Strict injunctions to see poor Ned carefully attended, hur- 
ried into the carriag^, and w^s rapidly driven according to the instruc- 
tions of the servant 

** Poor Maria did not long remain insensible, and when she awoke to 
consciousness, the surgeon was examining the wound which Ned had re- 
ceived in the affray ; it was a severe cut transversely across the breast, and 
the knife had remained sticking in the fleshy part of the left arm ; a sudden 
turn of the lad had ]5reventfd its taking fatal effect in his heart. The boy 
bore the somewhat rough handling of the professional man with a hardi- 
hood far beyond his years, whilst Maria, ^ith tearful eyes, watched tlm 
progress of the dressing, kissed Ned when it was over, and saw him car- 
ried to his own bed, but no inducementr could get the boy to remain 
there, for the groans of life housekeeper wigre audibly heard in the 
apartment, and old Will at length removed him to his chamber. Little 
Maria insisted on lying by his side ; the hour was late — there was no 
conveyance for her home, and old Will complied with her request, he 
lemaimng up himself to wait for his master and to watch over the 
wounded boy. But Ned reposed quietly, except that occasional starts 
showed that the mind was re-acting the events of the night, and suflered 
froijj agitation ; Maria, too, fatigued with her play, and worn by the in- 
terjisCty of feeling atiwjhat she ha4 witnessed, slept well. Tlie surgeon 
next visited .Mrs. Wax\^ell ; the ball had passed obliquely through the 
ab^ombn, and was founfl an^ongst hep clothes. Proper dressings were 
applied, and he then repaired to the heusekeeper’s-room to inspect the 
body of the supposed dead robber — it v^fas gone. There was a pool of 
blo^ on the iabie where the'^head bad laid, and traces of blood to the 
street-door and beyond the steps, bu£ all further clue was lost. 

f But we must now retrace our nmative to the time when Mr. Richard 
Nixon and his family left Halfmoon-stre^pt. 

^ it may reasonably be conjectured that the events of the day, par- 
|Soulariy the mortification she had endured, were uppermost in the mind 
^Vf Mrs. Nixon, and as a natural consequence of disappointed malice she * 
Wuld seek to vent her spleen the earlmst opportunity that offered. The , 
lawyer seemed to be well avsare of this, a^d therefore the moment the 
in, motion he shrunk. into a. comer, and at qnce dei^oted the 
wHoUi of his mental faculties to the edhsideration of an imp6rtant cause. 
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^ in \xhlcii he Was engaged to plead the following day ; Maria nestled 
close to his side, Mrs. Nixon sat opposite to her, and Eugenia faced 
her father, * f 


‘‘ ‘That girl will be my disgrace and vexation,' exclaimed the lady; 

‘ her low-life propensities are truly disgnsting-j-l could scarcely believe 
she belongs to tny family, did I not calivto mind the plebeian blOod Aat 
runs in her veins,' Mrs. Nixcm paused to see whetlier the hit would 
tell, 80 as to make her husband retaliate, but he was silent, and she 
went on. ‘ I'll take good care that she does not visit -at her uncle’s 
again for one while, to play with scurvy beggars’ brats, degrading her 
rnotlier, and bringing shame upon herself, ani Mrs. Holding shall have 
especial directions to double her lessons,’ The lady was again resting 
her tongue, to try what effect heiiiwords would produce, but the barrister 
was so completely absorbed in his subject that he had paid but little, if 
any, attention to what had been said. This provoked the ire of Mrs. 
Nixon to a very imminent degree, and, brimful! of scorn and spite against 
her husband, she continued — ‘ Eugenia, my love, all my hopes must 
rest on you; and I yet trust to see you in that st^on of life you are so 
well qualiAed to fill ; should you, howeyem be tempted to marry beneath 
a title, my heaviest curse will rest upon you. Let your mother’s fate 
operate as a warning; fool that 1 was to throw myself away upon one 
so much my inferitA* in rank and connection, and to ally myself to such 
a sorry brute as that grovelling sea-dog of a Captain.’ * 

“‘Oh, Ma!’ exclaimed Maria, bnable to repress her tears, ‘don’t 
speak so bad of uncle — indeed you’ll break my heaVt if you do.’ 

“ ‘ Vour heart ? Miss Impudences^ retor^ed the mother, getting more 
and more exasperated, and losing sight of all maternal feeling in the 
indulgence of her bad passions ; ‘ it would not matter if your neck was 
broke. Let me bear no m^e about your heart, or 1 shall repeat the 
correction you got this a&ernoon for your base propensities.’ 

“ ' Indeed — indeed, Mamma, I did not mean to olfend you,* sobbed 
the distressed child ; ‘ I am very sorry if I have done wrong.’ 

“ ‘ ^ you have done wrong !’ reiterated the now almost infuriated 
mother ; ‘ do you put an ?/ to it? You have done wrong, Misa. Did 
you not, in defiance of my intimation, declare that the boy never struck 
you ? Did you not try to prove myself and your sister liars, preferring 
that street-beggar to your nearest relatives ? Answer me that.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, Mamma ! how often have J been told to speak the trutl| at 
all times,* said* Maria, her voice scarcely articulate with crying, 

‘‘ Mrs. Nixon seetned have totally foigotteb every principlebf right 
action between parent and child — her resentment had blinded her to all 
but revenge ; and the reply of .Maria, instead of softening the anger of 
the mother, was deemed an impertinent Jeproof. She fairly screamed 
witti rage. ‘ Shame on you, Mr. Nixon ; you call yourself a father, 
and sit rtiere sullen and stupid„ whilst your child exalts herself into a 
judge — • 

“ ‘ Judge!* repeated the barrister, aroused from hia reverie by lha * 
term,; ‘ why, aye, there’s no judge in existence but must direct a verdkit 
for the plaintiff, and ho jury^ in England but will give him heavy."^ 
damages.’ ^ ' 

‘ That is just like you, Mr. Nixon,’ exslaimed the lady ; * you tna^ 
all my agony and distress whh^ some professional nonsense. J* was 
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about 1(5 say that you suffer your child to become a judge of the conduct 
of her jhrent.’ 

Jtersons who are unacquainted with courts of law would deem it 
impossible for all this to pass without the barrister attending to it, but 
those who have seen counsel perusing their briefs amidst the bustle and 
ex«iitem^nt of an important cause — ^the examining and cross-examining 
of witnesses — the jokes of the leaders *and , the occasional puns of the 
judge (at which, as a matter of course, everybody laughs) — will readily 
comprehend the^possibility of Mr. Nixon, King^s Counsel, being so deeply 
immersed in his c^ise as not to hee<l the language *of Ins wife, for, like 
the arguments of his * learned friends/ he had been so much accus- 
tomed to the mode and rnanner, as to be pretty well acquainted before- 
hand with what was to follow. ‘ I be^ pardon, Mrs. N./ returned the 
lawyer mildly ; * I was thinking of the cause, Thwackaway against llooby^ 
which comes on the first thing to-morrow morning, and I am retained 
for the plaintiff, fee 500 guhieas. Ill just state it if you please. You 
must know that my client, Booby 

* Is as great^a fool as his counsel, if he wishes to drag women into 
consultation upon hi^case,’ uttered Mrs. Nixon, with peculiar morose- 
ness. 

*i • Very true, my dear, very true/ responded the barrister j ‘ it is, as 
you say, perfect folly to c^onsult women in law pleadings, but there is 
something sp amusing in this affair. The defendant has a large sort of 
tread-mill worked by mice, which produces a prodigious power ; the 
plaintiff enters into agreement to use this power for his silk concern, a 
shaft to run through both premises ; and all goes on extremely well for 
some time. The mice, however, form s sort of trades union, and 
strike for an additional allowance of cheese, and the result is that the 
mill stops. My client ^reatens an actiox^ and the mice obtain their 
demands, with which they aKJ so elated that ,they get on too fast and 
injure the silk of the plaintiff. A remonstrance*^ is made, but they deter- 
mine not to move slower unless they get more cheese to their already 
additional allowance. The defendant will not accede — the contract is 
broken — the mill is stopped — the cheese is no longer given — the mice 
die of hunger — and Thwackaway commences his suit to recover damages, 
which Booby 

** * Booby indeed!* growled the lady ; * it is no difficult matter to see 
who'is the booby, when one of his Majesty’s counsel, learned in the law, 
thirfks to amuse his wifetwith a story about mice and tread-mills. But 
it was my own fault, and misfortune has followed it. Wliat sweet com- 
panionship have I ever fouftd with yew, Mi^. Nixon?* (the barrister 
shrugg^ his shoulders) * for anything like social intercourse or soft 
aSecH^n, I might as well have married an effigy of wood.' 

* po you mean Alderman Wood, my dear V inquired the lawyer 
mil%, and interrupting in his turn. 

WPYou are a brute, Mr. Nixon,’ — exdlaimed the lady in a loud harsh 
, voi^'that made both fcho girls tremble, and th6ri)ughly discomposed the 
Equanimity of the barrister’s usual good temper,^* a perfect brute.* 

‘^*Take care, Mrs. Nixon, you do not make me so in reality, 
retorted he, with sternness and strorig-rl^nergy. ‘Constant irritation 
wears away the gentler emotions of the mind, and does indeed brutalize 
t^f^lin^s. Such language before nijr t^hildreii is what I will iA>t 
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^ allow. There i$ a point of human endurance beyond which it wCuld be,; 

* dastardly and wicked to bear, so let me hear no more upon this subject^ 
if you please ; or, if you persist in continuing it, I smU immedjately 
alight and pursue my way on foot.* 

“• Mr. Richard Nixon was in person a very handsome man, and Mrs. , 
Nixon was one of those self-tormenting *ladie» who fancy that a ha^- 
some man must, of consequence^ be so •much admired that hecam^t 
avoid forming certain intimacies which are anything but creditable in a 
married life. She also felt that home had not been so desirable a place 
to Mr, Nixon as it ought to have been ; but, determined to shut her 
eyes to her own folly, she imputed her husband’s dislike to Bedford- 
square to his female acquaintances abroad ; aAd, whilst the avocations 
of the barrister totally precluded the possibility of his indulging in 
dalliance with the fair sex, she wat? cherishiiig the very poison of jealousy 
in her heart. The mention of his walking at once aroused this un- 
amiable and demoniac propensity, and, forgetting that she herself had 
been the sole cause of his threat, the picture of another reclining on 
his arm, Hashed upon her vivid imagination, and her burst of venge- 
ful rage knew no bounds. f 

“ ‘ No doubt, Mr. Nixon/ said she*, Ifalf suffofcated with ire — * no 
doubt you would prefer walking. Virtuous society has no attractions 
fur you. 1 dare say your plans are well arranged to meet one of your 
creatures. 1 am an injured wife, and a despfs’ed mother. None but a 
brute would treat a woman thus.* ^ * 

“ To this harangue, so unseemly from the lips of a matron, Mr. 
Nixon oflered no reply, but bent forward toMet down the glass for the 
purpose of calling to the coachman to stop. His wife, aware of the 
intention, thrust out her hand from the opposite corner to prevent liirn, 
which he resisting with some degree of force, so incensed the lady that 
she arose hastily, and grasped his shoulder to fling liim back into his 
seat. In so doing she Tightened the check string, which had caught 
some part of her dress, the coachman instantly pulled up, and the shock 
tlirew Mrs. Nixon on her husband, so that his head was forced with 
considerable violence through the safeh. The struggle was but mo- 
mentary — the shattering glass flew in all directions — the lawyer drew 
back with a heavy groan, and a fountain of blood spouted from his 
temples and neck over the white muslin dress of bis wife, Mrs. Nixon 
both saw and felt the warm crimson stream as it gushed out : tsrror 
deprived her of every faculty, and shfe sank in jatrong fits to the bSttom 
of the carriage, whilst the shrieks of the young ladies were truly ajjpalling. 
I'he footman opened the door beheld the inexplicable spectacle vyhh 
shuddering horror. ‘ To the nearest surgeon^s,’ exclaimed he, addressing 
the coachman. ‘ Drive, James,— drive fo\ your life— some one is dread- 
fully hurt.’ • 

Th§ door was closed — the coachman promptly execiited'the request 
—the footman ran by the side, and in three minutes the carriage stopped 
at the door of a surgeon in Hblborn. Mrs, Nixon was first reroov^di ^ 
and female servants employed in undressing her, to ascertain the extent' 
of injury she had sustained. The barrister was then conveyed into the 
surgery, his face miserably cut,, and the temporal artery divided,. By" 
proper applications Nixon was soon restored, and l]iuiniHat«ig 
j^eed were lier self-accusatious when a cdnsciousnei^s of her real aitita* 
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upon her mind. She would have hastened to her husband, 
bi^ thocaurgeun forbade it» and she was compeUed^to acquiesce, her im<. 
pa^e# spirit suffering agony that was almost insupportable. 

jrhe children were in a parlour by themselves^ and aome time elapsed 
bsi>ne they were;4hought of by their mother. She sent for Eugenia to 
<J<wlo^ with Jieri for the stdvmgs of pride would not sanction the 
approach of poor Maria, lest she should wifiness the humiliation of her 
maternal parent. The surgeon sent from time to time to let Mrs, 
Nixon know the state her husband was in, and requested that should 
there be any near^ male relative at hand lie should be sent for. This 
was done at the suggestion of the footman, who had explained some of 
the circumstances of the transaction to the professional gentleman ; but 
the real cause of the disaster was perfectly unknown, except to the 
}>artie8 immediately concerned. Mrs.® Nixon promptly gave orders to 
fetch the Captain. Maria, ascertaining where the carriage was going, 
got into it, and an account of their arrival in lialfmoon-street has 
already been given. 

Such a series of events may well be called wonderful, they almost 
exceed the bounds of^redibility, yet tliey are nevertheless strictly true. 
Mrs. Nixon had been well educated in all the fashionable accomplish- 
ments of the day. She had been accustomed to move in the first circles, 
but the cberisiiing of bad/eelings had brought her m contact with per- 
sons of depraved tastes and habits. Her temper (never very good) 
yielded to debasing influence ; self-governance she had none, and pro- 
gressively, step by step, she descended into vulgarity and misery. Mr. 
Nixon* had become a husbdml more through the scheming of the lady 
than his own inclination, yet he would ha^e been happy if she would 
have let him enjoy tranquillity, A love of splendour, as well as a desire 
to eclipse cotemporaries^ had produced pecuniary difficulties, and marred 
domestic peace. The lawyer «wished to find ii\ his family circle a sweet 
recreation from intense professional application, but Mrs. Nixon could 
only exist in the glare of lustres and variegated lamps ; so that when ho 
arose in the morning to attend to his duties, his wife was retiring to 
rest after her night of misnomered pleasure : in fact, the marriage i>ed, 
in this Instance, might be compared to a well — as one bucket went up 
the other went down. 

‘‘ The fashionable mother had but little time to devote to her children. 
So true is it that the giddy mazes of frivolity, in bewildering the brain, too 
ofie^iat thesame time crystallize th^ heart, and render it impervious even 
to thosujyearhingswhichcgenerally live ^he longest in the human breast. 
Eugenia had grown so much like her modier thitt instindt and sympathy, 
more than affection, had formed a bond of union between them, and 
she hot only looked forward to her favourite daughter becoming heiress 
to the great weklth of her .uhcle, but she also determined to leaVe no 
step untried to bring about a match with Captain Nixon’s ward, Sir 
Robert Metcalfe, Baronet, and heir prospective to a peerage. To be 
^sure there were several years yet to trans|;Hie'^$ir Robert whs nineteen, 
Eugenia only fourteen-^but a sanguine temperament smoothes away the 
.roughest obstacles, and, when brought into active operation, is like the 
to restore an original brightness of idea. 

. T^ father of Sir Robert had beeh| a merchant in the city whoso 
a||cula^tions had ruihed him, and he d^d leaving little more nmn Ms 
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Jblessing to Wa son, the only survivor of Iris family. Robert then a lad^ ' 
of fourteen, felt but little sorrow at the loss of liis father, but be keenly 
felt the deprivation of those luxuries, and the descent froni the eminonce; 
which riches are enabled to confer. Captain Nixon had been one of 
Mr. Metcalfe's oldest friends, and he proposed to Hubert a trip with him 
to sea : the offer was accepted, the youth was fitted as Midbhiptjiafi ki 
Captain Nixon’s own ship, and sailed witli him to Calcutta. The Cap* 
tain had a double object in view— honourable employment for a thought- 
less giddy lad, and an introduction to Sit William Metcalf^, an uncle on 
the father^s side : a man in high authority and possessed of considerable 
wealth. Sir William was a widower ; death Jiad robbed him of his 
children one by one, and lastly of his wife, and he stood nearly desolate in 
the world. There w^as, however, one son, of whom no tidings had been 
hoard for several years, and hope of his being in existence gradually 
diet! away. 

“ Both Captain Nixon’s plans succeeded ; the youth did his duty 
with alacrity, and tlie uncle on his arrival received him with gratified 
pleasure. But the climate and distress had wrought fearful ravages in 
Sir William’s frame — he did not long enj^y the sfeiety of his nephew, 
but a few weeks after his arrival he expired in the arms of the only 
relative he knew in life. Tlie funeral was suited to Asiatic ]>omp : the 
will, after some ncj)le bequests, decreed thf, remaining property to 
Robert (who succeeded to the title), should the lost son or Ips descend- 
ants not appear to make their claini. Captain Nixon, with a hand- 
some legacy, was appointed guardian to the young baronet, and the 
youth who quitted England a dependant ,on the bounty of another, 
returned to it the future man of rank and riches. He was frivolous, 
vain, and many thought heartless ; but mothers courted his society, 
lured on by hopes for their portionless daughters^ and the gay flattered 
him into a belief of warm-Jiearted friendship, that they might the belter 
be enabled to divest him of some of his superfluous cash,” 


ON BARRACK ACCOMMOBATIOiJ IN TXIK WEST INDIES. 

« 

BY »H. WXLLIASI FEKaUSSON, INSPECTOU-GENEKAI, OP AKMY IIOi>PlYAI.S. 

Mr, Editor, — In my two last letters I discussed the subject of malaria, 
and many may say, that having taken for my datum that it proceeded 
horn water, and afterwards disposed cHhat water by drying it up, I must, 
according to Iny own showing, have been combating a nonentity. 
Would to God that it were sol bu|, alas ! the dire experience df»arraies 
and nations tells a far different ,story, andfforces me to the conclusion, 
lame and impotent though it be, of our immortal dramatist—” That verily 
there are more things in heaven* and earth (Jian are dreamt of in our phi- 
losophy.” The moralist, on the o^icr hand, may tell me that, having 
shown how the natives of tropical regions suffered little or nothing front 
the endemic poison, it must have been the intention of the Creator that* 
.nil and each should remain in tlie lands His goodness had provided Ibr 
them : but this bring a point \ do not feel calkd upon to discuss I , 
shall now proceed to the further consideration of the soIdier^s health* * 
econorny in the West. Indies— and, first, of his barrack>accommodatioti‘. , 
European troops require the protection of solid walls in apartments* 
well raised off the ground— capacious and airy, with, suffleient height of 
roqf ; or, when these cannot be had, of protecting galleries all Kjundthje 
building,' to be saved ffom the vicissitudes of temperature between the 
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day the night, for if the sun gain access into the interior of a thin 
shingles barrack, it will become like an oven under the noon-day heats, ‘ 
aTvd.an ice-house under the chilling dews of the night. His bed is the 
nextiionsideration; and here I must still, and again, plead for the ham-' 
mock in his barracks, and the folding X canvass-stretcmer in the hospital, 
as being the most economical, simple, and effective, that have ever neen 
fwrnisked to him. A beh of eifistic wrapping canvass is cool in itself, or 
may be made as warm as can be wished^by the simple addition of a 
blanket. Vermin cannot, or, at least, need not, harbour in it, for the 
occupier may wash it with boiling-water every day if he pleases, and he 
should be mad§ so to wash it once a- week. He requires neitlier mattress 
nor palliass, eitheV of which would become a nuisance, for they cannot be 
washed, and, besides being superfluous, would prove a harbour for ants, 
bugs, or w^orse vermin.* 

I have said that the hammock makeg a good bed without cither mat- 
tress or pillow, and I now say that even the sheets may be dispensed with, 
and in their stead a calico wrapping-gown substituted, to be issued as an 
article of barrack-stores, and changed as often as the sheets — for these 
last are but a slippery covering, and too often betray their trust to the 
malarious chills of the night. The gown, if made sufficiently wide and 
long, could not be so^thrown off, and would effectually cover and defend 
eveiy part of the body. • * 

The folding-stretcher for hospital accommodation would be equally 
excellent. It was in use, and, I believe, firmly established in our West 
India hospitals, forty yearns ago, and I will defy the pigenuity of man to 
provide a better bei I have myself lain upon it for months, both in 
health and sickness— -in febrile disegisc, more particularly, when the hcut 
of any kind of mattress under the l>ack would have been nisupportable- - 
and I know that 1 am describing it justly ; but when I last returned there, 

I found that it had been chanj^ed, God knows how often, and always to the 
worse, at the caprice of every meddler— aifd this has ever been the way 
with West India Service. Mo system on principle has ever been esta- 
blished: sickness arisesr-panic succeeds— p,nd then all that is good gets 
overturned, and the rawest suggestions are received as authority. The 
lime is surely arrived for establishing regulatioris that would be applicable 
to eveiy contingency of service under the authority of the C-onuuander-in- 
Chief ; for were \ve again to be surprised by war, and unseasoned white 
troops poured into the colonies, { verily believe that, notwithstanding all 
we have suff'ered, the mortality would be jiist as great, and that we should 
have just as much to seek in regard to the proper means for preserving 
them as if we had never before seen West India service. 

Let us now look at the soldier’s diet, and its effects upon his health. 
Thcf/ation-allowance is abundant and excellent, with the exception of the 
salt meat, which is a gre^t deal too'much — being more of tkat article than 
any on^,' except under necessity, ever ought to use, for it contains little 
nourishment in itself, befng either drieef up, or filled with vitiated juici‘s - 
is provocative of thirst in the highest degfee, consequently an incentive to 
drunkenness — and never can serve an^ gopd purpose but that of seasoning 
and relish to vegetable food, ^hen it is most excellent, far surpassing all 
other condiments. For a daily nieal,'fo compare a full ration of salt meat 
to one of fresh Would be ridiculous ; but even the last may be set used, or 
rather abused, as greatly to fail in ensuring aU the good that ought to be 
dediiced from it ; for a daily ration of fresh beef, or any other kind of un* 
<mi|:|^ meat, all the year round, cooked in the same way, and eaten under 
the sam« form, would not be the best calculated either to nourish bis 

t ime, or impi-ove his strength. Like every other human being, he re- 
ires variety in his diet, and if he have not that variety to a cerfam 

* Vide Sir Andrew Halliday’s late Work on the West Indies. * 
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extent, his body will not be duly nourished, and he Will bb liable to con-' 
tract Scorbutic tendencies. This has been proved by experimental physi- 
cians restricting themselves closely to a diet of some acknowledged ^ti-' 
scorbutic, and sooner or later invariably producing scurvy upon themselves. 
Besides all this, I must say, that a full ration of fresh meat, and the same 
quantity of bread or yams eaten in bulk, ijpasted^or boiled, cold or hot, 
with its lichest juices wasted in the cooking, is, for the cost, as j«(^lesihT 
unsatisfactory, and wasteful a meah as the soldier, or the working-man, in 
a civilized country* can well sit down to. His camp-kettle will save all, 
and in that kettle he should be instructed to cook everything he can lay 
his hands upon that may be edible and palatable. Situated as he is, there 
can be no fear of his abusing this licence for the purposes of epicurism ; 
and variety, such as he can command, not uniformity, will prove the best 
safeguard of his health and strength. It is evident that this variety in the 
West Indies must be derived princ^ally from the sea or the vegetable 
' kingdom ; and that the uneducated vulgar everywhere can with dilticuUy 
be induced even to taste what they have not been accustomed to. To this 
the British soldier is no exception : he will drink anything that will make 
him drunk — he has no prejudices there; but the difficulty is to make him 
eat. This arises from too much being done for him at all times, and his 
being uniformly fed, as if he were a child, from the oublic stores, without 
thought, or care, or providence on his own part ; and here we approach the 
fans et orison wall — the giand cause of his destruction in the West Indies, 

A certain portion of his pay, called subsistence-money — it used to be 
a-day — has beer^al lotted by the country the express purpose of 
lus maintenance ; but w'e have fed him as above, and made him a present 
in former times of the whole, and now,* I believe, of somewha{ about half 
of this, to poison himself with— and most faithfully lias he fulfilled the 
condition, for he has invariably spent it in rumf Has this been consistent 
with parental care or common sense? and shSuld not we now, without the 
loss of an hour, take measures for causing him to consume the whole of 
this most pernicious and misapplied money either in the issue of extra 
provi.sions, say luxurie.s, if you#will, from the public stores — only make it 
evident to him that he ha<^ a penny ’s-wortl>for his penny ; or far better, 
oblige the messes of companies, under the superintendence of their non-com- 
missioned officers, to lay it all out in the markets of the place ? The Ger- 
man soldiers of the GOth, when I w^as in the West Indies, of their owm 
accord ate instead of drank their' subsiste Ace-money, and they were greatly 
healthier than the British. Make our own now do the same thing, awl take 
away the facilities to, or rather the impossibilities (for as yet we have no 
saving-banks) of avoiding drunkenness, and the question is solved. 

If there be those who believe that the soldier cannot be subsisted otherwise 
than on beef, even though it he salt, and bread, I can a.ssiire them that a uJore 
damnable close in the way of a meal, or one morfc*devoid of nutritive qifti- 
lity, never was inflicted upon the organs of digestion than an iinnli^edfull 
ration of salt meat washed <lown ;with diluted rum; that the nourishment 
derived from animal and vegetable food, after it has been submitted to the 
digestive powers of the stomach,, is precisely the same, only it may take a 
larger quantity of the latter than the former to furnish an ec^ual quantity 
of what we call chyme and chyle; that the bravest warriors of the Eastern 
world nev^r tasted animal food in their lives ; that the finest specimens of 
high-fed man I ever saw have beeh the plantain- fed negroes of Demerara; 
and, not to go so far from horned I may quote our own potato-fed Irish- 
man, who both in strength and courage is fit to cope with anything in • 
, human shape. 

" It may appear to many that I have already written too much upon the • 
. spmt-ration of the Army in the West Indies ; but I do not feel that 1 hove 
yet said all I could say on the subject, and, therefore, I shall now revert 
" to ft. W'fere it proposed to inoculate all the British troops serving iigu hot 
climates with an incurable 4isease4hat would certainly in no long time 
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kad tkeir general destruetioo, .tidiat should wo say to the prO|>^l ? Yet 
hy jmakin^ the rura-ration an aiftkle of daily diet we have done worse than 
thU^and taken dhe most efB^tual means for destroying both the mind and 
<hfe. body— the moral sense and physical powers of the individual— the 
general discipline of the Army» ana the national character of the country — 
all* in fact, that? I have (jiescribed in a former letter— *and this not because 
of a pint, nor any other quantity* no matter how small, or I may 
almost say how greaf^, could of itself effect<such evil, but because a habit 
is thereby generated — an imperious want created — an irresistible desire for 
increaseof the^tinlulus established, which, such is the nature of the human 
constitution and the operation of the agent upon it, few or none have been 
found able to resist, and the first experiment of this training to destruction 
is generally made upon the young soldier when crossing the Atlantic, pre- 
vious to his being landed in the regions of beat, and thirst, and rum. Can 
we then wonder at the work of our o%n doing? — and are we justified in 
indicting punishment for the crimes to which that work has given rise? 
If my testimony on this head be insufficient, let me here quote the learned 
and pious Bishop Heber, w'ho, in his travels through the military quarters 
of the Bengal presidency, thus writes : — 

“ Nothing can be more foolisb in its effects— more i>ernicious— than the 
manner in which spirits are distributed to our European troops in India. 
Early every morning a full ratiottof coarse undiluted rum is given to every 
man, and half that quantity to every woman ,* this the greater part of the 
new-comers abhor, in the first instance, or would, at all eventvS, if left to 
themselves, mix with water^the ridicule of their seasoned comrades, how- 
ever, deters ^them from doing so, and thus a habit of the worst kind of 
intemperance is formed in a few wcfjks, more fatal to the Array than the 
sword of the Jaits 05 the climate of the Burmeeh !’* 

In one respect this excellent raaa was mistaken, for all these new- 
comers— ay, and their wives and children, too, if they had them — had 
been entered and booked for drunkards and the grave, thanks to the wis- 
dom of the Transport Board of those days, long before they set foot in 
India. In what would appear the very we ntonness of national expendi- 
ture, that Board decreed that- every soldier, froq) the moment he embarked 
for service*' should have a daily allowance of half a pint of rum, with full 
man-of-war rations, and the women one-half, and the children one-fourth, 
of the quantities! The intention I freely acknowledge to have been 
generous and kind according to tlie ideas of the time ; but hell has been 
said ta be paved with good intentions— and verily they did their utmost, 
and most woefully did they succeed through this very regulation (which I 
believe, however, is now changed) in paving the military quarters of the 
East and West Indies with the bones of the dead : for the newly-arrived 
soldier, wound up even at the beginning of the voyage to the point of 
intf^rease, and tormented throughout its course with the iiifgratified desire, 
and the Arrears of pay ^ his pocketi could have only one wish when he 
saw the land, and that was to*get drunk ;/or to«one so primed and excited, 
the dangerous seasoning fever being suspended immediately over his head, 
and the grave being open to recfeive him, could have no terrors. During 
the last war, regiments so gladded no^ unfrequently lost one-half of their 
numbers witfijiti. two months after their arrival in the West Indies, and 
three-fourths, 6V even nine-tentfis, before they had been Ihere^a twelve- 
month, , * 

Is, any one yet sceptical? let him turif his view for a moment to the 
‘other side of the Atlantic, and there behold a whole race of men, the 
al^rigines of that continent, verging fast to annihilation under the blight- 
' influence of alcohol. • Tneir destruction has literally been achieved by 
Wav upon them for the possession of the country would no w be a 

^ If occasioxially allowed him to i^ke juhileo on high days .and holidays, tihat 
^ drunkard, for the aditng bead and heatdng stomach of the 
folIpiri||g moiping will cause Jiiin to he anything hut in love with tmu 
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.work of supererogation^ and the Ameriean States may soon and for evei? 
sheatU the sword, for within another century or less the existence of the 
Red Indian will have become matter of history, and his appearance asi^are 
as that of any of the wild animals that have retired from the face of the 
eartlj before the advances of civilized man. ■ 

The exceeding vulgarity of the prejudiee th^t ardent spirits ^part 
strength and vigour to the human frame ia disgraceful to eclucated^an'f 
yet true it is that many of oar*best»experienced commanders of the Arniy 
and Navy still attempt to justity and continue the practice * A greater 
crime in its consequences cannot be committed, for it leads to the perpe- 
tration of every other. They say and believe that it will make them 
stronger for the day of trial. By heaven it has made tnera weaker — for 
spirits, so causelessly taken, never have had, nor ever will have, any effect 
in this world but to enervate the frame and shorten life ; enervation, not 
strength and vigour, is the fruit. have said causelessly taken, for, as 
I shall presently show, when vitality (life) is low, they are as sovereign to 
raise up as in uncalled-for occasions they are powerful, after the first ex- 
citement is passed, to depress. 

The drink of the ancient Romans, while serving in the field, was vinegar 
and water. We must not laugh at the recollection, for on that very drink 
their warriors conquered the world ; and at one time the more modern 
Turks were not very far from accomplishing the same on coffee and sherbet. 
While we have the light white wines of the western isles, and the juice 
of the elegant and graceful lime, or the anti-seqrbutic tamarind, f I am not 
going to propose anything that would be IsbfV^diculoiis as the Roman 
drink in the case of our own soldiers ; but in the name of hj^imanity, of 
discipline, health, and morals, 1 do pray that the soldier may be saved 
from the contamination in the outward-bound transport, which on every 
occasion may be made to carry a sufficiency pg malt liquor (porter in the 
proportion of a pint daily to evjry man) for a passage across the Atlantic : 
that in like manner he may be protected from the insidious poison while 
taking his daily meals in the hot burning barracks of the West Indies, 
after he has landed, when, if he must drink something alcoholic, half a 
pint of the white wines to^which 1 have just^alluded, duly diluted, would 
serve all the purpose of washing down his food ;t and that the barrack 
canteens, now in the hands of Government, and established by law for the 
express and avowed purpose of furnishing that very poison, be for ever 
abolished.^ • 

It is impossible that drunkenness can ever be put down by act o? Par- 
liament, or martial law, or anything but public opinion stamping it as 


* It (K!carred to me, not very long ago, to witness a military festival given^ on 
the occasion of an excellent and highly renowned i^iment returning from foreign 
service, when eveiy individual was made to drink His Nbijesty’s health in a flowing 
bumper of undiluted rum. The directors of the feast 1 Ijelievo to have'beeftiss good 
men and good soldiers as coulU»aaywhe]^ be founchl but to have made the rum into 
punch for the men wpuld evidently, in their minds, have been a derogation of the 
military creed — -have diminished the zest and spoilt the toast. 

t I never could understand why the fruit of the tamarind has been so much over- 
looked, more especially in the Navy, for, as an antiscorbutic, it is at least equal to 
the lime, and, being^ preserve of substance, is fitted to be used either as a drink or 
an article of diet, tree, growing .spoutaneously throughout the We**! Indies, 
literally cumbers the soil, and any ope tree will produce fruit enough to supply a ’ 
ship of the line, which may always be bad for the gathering } and when bulled with 
coarse sugar, there the cheajiost of materials, yielas a preserve that will keep good - ' 
.for yearn. 

^ It is a safe and go^d rule of health for every one^ in all climates, to observe at 
dry a* diet as t^ir constitotion will fiermit, and the custom of constant drinkini^ 
Wause the weather or climate is hot, is a most dangerous one, for the swilling even 
of cold water will presently become a habit, imd at bet a passibn, from indulgence, 
The canteena shotdd be whai mayjbe called cof&e-housee of recrdati&,' 'and' 
Btores for the sale of whatever the soldier tnay iei|Qlr6| with theexceptiun of ii^liits. 
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infaRrdud ; but how cab that sstamp evei* M affixed whan wa les^liza and 
sanction the abnse, and, instead of repressing, aetually pander to its spread, 
in thus making the soldier’s depravity a source Of public revenue. It can 
be no excuse to say that, if rum were not furnished to him there, he would 
go to worse pl£j.ces to seek it ; for in that case there could be no wicked- 
hess^tp which we might not<feel justified in acting as accessories. Let 
him go to these places and take the consequences in being deprived of all 
the advantages of that best of boons?— the good-conduct warrant. The 
act will then be entirely his own — not ours ; and when he suffers the 
punishments ^consequent upon his depravity, these punishments will ^ 
strictly just. c 

That public opinion can avail to put down drunkenness, we have the 
evidence of the whole of the south of Europe, where the land may be said 
to swim in wine, and spirits are equally within reach of the poorest purse ; 
yet neither the one nor the other are abused. Drunkenness has there 
been stigmatized as infamous, and the inhabitants are seldom or never 
guilty of it.* 

Such have been the abuses of the spirit ration : but to say that it has 
no uses when considerately issued, or that soldiers could with safety be 
made to serve a winter campaign in the field, in any country where there 
was winte, without it, would imply the prejudices and bigotry of tea-total- 
ism, when “ cold, and fafigite, and sorrow, and hunger,’* those sure 
harbingers of typhus fever, weigh down the dejected soldier, who then 
could be so foolish or so upteeling as to counsel the depriving him of his 
spirit allowance ? Duriilg*<hight-guards and night -marches, after they are 
over, and cvatlying piquets, it furnishes an excellent defence against mala- 
rious chills, and all the ills of coM and moisture ; provided it be never 
administered until the body be at rest. 

I do not deny that strong, hot coffee (with cigars) would be better, but 
how could the soldier procure it in those situations ? for it is the muStum 
in parvo qualification, and the portable convenient form, that makes it so 
eligible ,• but it is applicable only to that most noxious and depressing 
form of cold that results from wet and nSbisture, for in dry hyperborean 
cold it is always dangerous,® and may jwrovc fl9,tal, because then the brain 
is already oppressed by the blood being driven in upon it from the chilled 
surface — witness the apoplectic sleep and stupor of sufferers overwhelmed 
by the snow, and the exhibition of any intoxicating liquor would too proba- 
bly prove the death-blow : actual heat, in any liquid form, conveyed into 
the stomach, is then the only remedy. I shall say no more upon the 
rations, but proceed to consider the other points of my subject. 

The clothing of the soldier, as affecting his health, I consider to be very 
go^Ml, with the exception of the heavy brimless cap ; and I would only beg 
tq i^y a few explanatory words upon what I have formerly written regard- 
ing tne general uses of flannel next the skin. To those who can afford to 
wear it thin, of good quality, with constant change, it is a most wholesome 
agreeable covering; but it ir'also an enervatifig one, and should ever be 
eschewed by the healthy and the hardy. The private soldier can com- 
mand none of these advantages in his scrowded barrack-room, where it 
must become A nuisance both to himself and others,' and calico in a warm 
climate, unless^ in cases of sickness, ought always to be the substitute ; 
for it should never be forgotten that pr(jvious to the use of linen the popu- 
lation of Europe were afflicted everywhere with foul leprous diseases, 
which were banished by the change, but may again be renewed from the 


* Moneantur omnes qui venetem rite colere student ne se Baccho dedant. In 
aquffl potoribus et cupido fiagrantior, ei nervi tigidiores. Si ebxiosijis, quod ptirraro 
accidit, rei veoerece causa adeat, re iafuectR ahit- £^tne ergo ©bfietam— nos- 

fratibus m coloniis lndi» occideutalis vbilitadtibus vitiorum penlici^ssiaiuin— «prc- 
CipuVfiigienda. No pudori sit milifibus nigraruto libextimusaxtiOn Peteataditus ad 
f enerem, claudu&tut mopotia. 
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.same cause— 'the contact of impure woollen. In the field, and, above all, 
when' dysentery prevails, it is invaluable as a defence, and there we must 
just smother our disgusts and call in its aid, for it is then that the most 
deadly curse of the service, the rum-ration, and its greate.st abomination, 
foul flannel, may prove the best preservers. 

The amusements and pastime of the soldier forpi a mosf import ant con- 
sideration, as affecting his health, morals^ and well-being in every^^ensST" 
To say that he is to lounge *in h?s barracks the live-long day, without 
occupation, either of mind or body, would be to make him equally useless, 
wicked, and miserable. As a human being* he is so constituted that he 
could not submit to it if he would, and he must mfaljibly be driven to 
drunkenness as a refuge from the intolerable feelings that would oppress 
him. In some services he has flown to the hoi^ible resource of suicide. 
Regimental libraries have been recommended, but I doubt whether reading, 
however meritorious in individual instances, could ever be made generally 
practicable in the crowded barrack-room, nor is it, nor need it be the 
fitting resource of the soldier. I never met with or heard of a reading 
army. The practice of arms, in every shape, within the barrack premises ; 
and gymnastic games abroad, when the weather permits, to include bath- 
ing, swimming, gardening, fishing, dressing the barrack-grounds, and 
keeping its roads in order, should all be enjoined and practised- A few 
hours in the heat of the day ought to be de<^oted to the preparation of the 
principal meal,* to dining, and repose ; but after these he should not be 
permitted to spend an hour in idleness, for if he have one he will devote it 
to drunkenness or other pursuits incomp at iSio^equally with health and 
discipline. ^ 

On all these points I have fully dilated in my letter addressed to the 
United Service Journal, dated August 1835, and I need not here fatigue 
llie reader with repetition. Let* me then con^Kide with the hope that the 
Oomraander-in-Chief will issue his fiat for excluding rum for ever as an 
article of daily diet from barrack life in the West Indies, and, indeed, every- 
where else, but above all in the outward-bound transport : that ho will 
sanction the establishment of 'wavings-banks throughout the Army as a 
resource and remedy agairj^jt drunkenness, aiTd prohibit the sale of spirits 
everywhere within the palfe of military rule ; that he will also prohibit the 
issue of salt provisions in full ration, wherever fresh meat can be had, or 
colonial markets exist, and cause the messes of companies to re.sort to 
tliese last lor absorbing the accumulation* of those balances of pay which 
have so certainly led to drunkenness ; and that, as the hammock ha^ ever 
been found the fittest bed for the sailor in all climates and services, he will 
cause it to be adopted for the soldier, and do away for ever with palliasses, 
mattresses, heavy shadeless caps, pipe-clay, andftannel shirts. All thpse 

i 

ti ' . . . ^ 

* When the mosses are small the cooking for cotnradSs is eminently a ^ial act 
in which all the members are sure to ta}coan interest, and every one. in soi^ shape 
or other, can lend a hand. It id, besides, the most Jseful lesson a soldier can acquire. 
At our National Schools, from which in future the recruits for the Army will bo 
drawn, we have classes for reading, writing, arithmetic, &c. I wish to God I could 
see a cooking class-— in other words, teaching how to econqmiie the vivres of the 
country ; to live well upon small means ; Ito prepare plain food in the best form, by 
giving it bujk and flavour | and, when coarse, to make it palatable and nutritious; 
to put everytliing to its proper use ; to waste nothing and save everything. This 
truly would be useful knowledge ; a-nd it may be shown even in the boiling of a 
potato, making all the difference to the hungry man who is to eat it, whether he , 
is to be presented with a eoatse indigestible mess, or a pleasing wholesome farina- 
.•ceous vegetable. Still better may it be shown in the preparation of coffee, of which 
our people literally know nothing ; but could it be made, as on the continent, aii 
article of daily diet, it would go farther, through its cheering tonic qualities, to super- 
sede the coarse alcoholic drinks than all the sermons that ever will be preached on 
tlie subject/ or the most stdngeut resolutions of all the temperance societies. 
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wofUld oetfAinly fl:o to obviate disease, and tend to the preservation of tlie 
soldier in the West Indies. 

1| is not pretended that they could altogether avail against the inauencos 
of unwholesome locality, which are to be corrected or avoided only through 
patient scientific investigation, zealously conducted, and faithfully recorded. 
I have written "the foregoing as being applicable only to the service as I 
liiievnt twenty years ago; sinoe then I believe that various ameliorations 
and improvements have been made,«which, tlirough defect of accurate 
knowledge, I have been unable to specify. 

Wm. Furousson. 


GANOWAY ANNULAR SCUPPRR” FOR FRIGATES AND SHIPS OF 
A HIGHER CLASS. 



A^A copper ring one inch wide, halfoan inch thick. This is a fixture, bedfled 
m pitith <jfr white lead, and screwed down. The outer part of this ring may, if 
prefewed, be made square. , , « 

thick. Takes out, whm required. 

, € C— Plank seam. 

1 centre circle is intended to represent the size of the scuppers now in itse. 

awut two inches in diameter. By taking B ring out (which rests on the tnouth of 
tue pipe), the water .will have a passage of three inches and a half diameter to 
escape during heavy rains or tn washing decks. 

Mr. Editor,— I have been induced to offbr this plan of a " scupper” for 
gangways of frigates and ships of a higher class, in consequence* of having 
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witnessed much inconvenience by the main-deck being flooded during 
heavy* rains on the coast of Africa in H.M.S. Sybille, when under the 
command of Commodore Sir Francis Collier^ C.B„ &e., in 1827 and 1 828. 

It was the practice (and an excellent one too) in such weather to drop 
the main-deck awning, hauling it out to cleats on the gangways, like a 
tent or the roof of a house. This had the ^desired effect ’as long as the 
ship remained steady ; but when the shipn rolled,* the water ran ovrf 
coamings in torrents upon the main-deck, the scuppers not being large 
enough to perform the duty required in heavy rains. 

The importance of being able to keep a main-deck dry, cs^iecially in the 
tropics, is too obvious to need any comment ; and I am ot opinion that 
“ scuppers” fitted on this plan will tend mainly to accomplish such an 
end. The construction is simple, and, as will quickly be perceived, the 
inventive faculties have not had a heavy strain on them to produce the 
sLijjgestion. ^ 

‘ Tlie “ scupper” would be durable, rather ornamental than otherwise, 
and not costly, as it might probably be made in any of our dock-yards ior 
eight or ten shillings. 

Henry Downes, Corn. Il.N. 

IT. S. Museum, 23rd Nov., 1837. 

A Model has been deposited in this^institution. — IL D., Bfcn. Direc. 
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NIGHT AND FOG SIGxNALS FOR STEAM-VESSELS., 

ScCiOESTED BY LlBUT. J.^H. BbLLAXRS, R.N. 

Mr. Editor, — The accompanying attempt; At what I trust may be 
adopted, and prove of effect in obviating the danger of collision, I humbly 
submit to you. It is by many Naval friends that I am advised and urged 
to address you. This plan has by many nautical men been highly spoken 
ol*, and I received a coraplimeratary letter last February from Monsieur 
de liosamel, “ Ministre Marine et des Colonies,” from Pans. The 
freciuent and serious accidl&nts by collision occupied my attention, and I 
drew up the plan, which, from its simplicity of combinations, makes it 
more acceptable than any which possess great scientific merits. 

Allow me t?> remain. Sir, 

Your very obedient and faithful servant, ^ 

J. IL Bellairs, Lieut., R.N. (1313.) 
Coast Guard Station, Craster, Northumberland, 

•ilst November, 1837. „ 

j 

It is immaterial by what means the lights are produced, so lojjg as tiler's 
is a sufficiency, my attention being directed only tq the brilliancjr o5>light 
to be obtained, and to see it univers^ally employed. 

Tiiis experiment (one hitherto not even attempted) is of the greatest 
importance to life and property afloat, as the moment the lights of the 
steamer are seen, the course she is steering is at once ascertained ; tliis, 
to all nautical men, is obvious, and (hey are the most capable of appre- 
ciating its true value. 

ARRANGEMEin: OF THE LIGHTS. 

1. A circular white light at the foremast-head, to be seen from every 
part of the horizon, 

' 2. Before each paddle-box a light to be fitted, which shall be seen 
Et-heaU, on the bow or on the beam, forming, witli the mast-head light, a 
combination' of three, lights, when the steamer is taken end-on or right 
a-head, and of only two lights, when seen in a bow view or on the beaj)Ei, 
U, S» JouuN, No. 110, Jan# 1838. - H 
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3* A%ht on each quarter, or after-part of the paddle-boxes, which shall 
be 'seen rl^ht astern and on each quarter; forming, with the mast-head 
light, a combination of three lights, when the steamer is taken end-on o| 
yigM astern, aftd of only two lights, when taken in a quarter view. 

4. The starboard lights to be invariably oi a bright red— thus the 
course the steapter is running will be clearly shown- 

V 

^ ^ FOG Signals to «k made by steam vessels. 

1. A plate of shrill-sounding bell-m^etal to be fitted on the fore part of 
the starboard paddle-box. 

2. A gong on the larboard : to be struck by fly hammers, which may be 
put in motion by the steam-engine. 

3. In going down a riyer, the starboard bells to be kept ringing. 

4. In going up a river, the larboard gong to be kept ringing. 

5- Steam-vessels compelled by fog to anchor, to keep botli bells and 
gongs going. ^ 

6. In coasting, or in the Channel, if the ships course deviates from the 
east of north, or south of east, the starboard bells to be kept ringing. 

7. If the course is west of north, or south of west, the larboard gong to 
be kept going. 

These will be stifliciently distinct to warn vessels from approaching too 
near in fOfgy weather, 

I would strongly recommend the above systems to the attention of owners 
and captains of steamers. Common panes of glass will not answer. 1 
have tried thick hollow»convex lenses, filled with 'coloured licpiid. The 
fore lights gre each composed of two glasses, one to throw the light a-head, 
and tlie other ,.a-beam ; the two after-lights have each one glass only. 
The form, of the mast-head light depends on the rig of the fore-mast ; but 
the most simple is, to havl lights, each lamp to be semicircular, to be 
triced up on a double jack-stay ; when up^j the effect would be as if one 
lamp only were employed. 

All steamers ought to be steered amid-ships. The plank, at piescnt, 
styled the bridge, is where the captain should be : it is in a steamer as 
much his station as on the fiuarter-deck of appian-of-war. A platform or 
gangway should be strongly constructed ; it would tend to strenLdhen the 
paddle-boxes. The tiller-chains to lead forward through copper rollers 
and brought to the wheel. A tiller to be always ready abaft. The com- 
fort of the passengers would, by^the absence of the wheel from the quarter- 
deck, be promoted, the helmsman’s attention uninterrupted, and tlie 
Captain so close as to render his orders of immediate avail. 


MEMOIRS OF GENERAL Al^ 1> FLAG 07FICFr«S RECENTLY UECEASED. 

Dr. James Forbes, Jnspecfor-General of Army Hospitals, 

• 

The subject of this memoir. Dr. James Forbes, Inspector-General of 
Army JSospitaJs, whose death we recorded in our last Nuniber, was a 
n&tive of Aberdeen. 

He received his education at the Marischal College of that city, and 
fSsok his degree of Master of Arts^ 

. He afterwards studied medicine at the University of Edinburgh, where 
the degree of M.D, was conferred upon hinpi. 

In the year 1803 he was appointed Assistaiit-Surgeon of the 30th Regi* 
ment, and was removed in the following year ta tfee 10th Hussars. .. 
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In 1808 he accompanied this regiment with the expedition to the north 
* of Spiiin, In May, 1809, he was promoted to the Surgeoncy of the 9^th 
Regiment, and in the same year he was again promoted to the rank of 
Staff Surgeon ; and, while yet suffering from the effects of fever and dyfen-^ 
tery, contracted during the retreat to Coruna, he proceeded with the ill- 
fated •expedition to Walcheren, on which occasion his abilities and zeal 
attracted the especial notice of the General *01110618 in command, 
as of Sir John Webb and of Sir Ja^es M‘(5rigor, who were successively 
at the head of the medical department on that service. 

Or. Forbes remained with that army until the final evacuation of Zea- 
land, and the embarkation for England of an army of sick. • 

In 1810 be joined the army in Portugal, but was obliged in a few months 
to return to England in consequence of bad health. 

In the following year, having nearly recovered, he accomyianied his 
friend, Dr. (now Sir .James) M‘Grigor, to the Peninsula, and remained 
.until the peace, and the return of th% army to this country. 

In the Peninsula the ability of Dr. Forbes did not escape the notice of 
the Duke of Wellington, and he was promoted to the rank of Physician to 
the Forces. 

On his return to England he was selected by the Director-General to 
form an extensive hospital establishment at Colchester, for the reception 
of the wounded from Waterloo. , 

lie was alterwatds appointed to the superintendence of the General 
Hos})i1al at Chelsea, and subsequently to that at Chatham, whore lie re- 
mained until Ho was then promoted to the rank of Deputy In- 

spector-General of Ho?pitals, and proceeded to tfie West Indies. 

From thence he was removed to Nova Scotia, and afterwards to Canada, 
where he was Principal Medical Officer* and was promoted to the rank of 
Inspector-General by brevet. 

Ill ls*J9 he was ordered to Ceylon, at the b^ad of the medical depart- 
ment, from whence he returned tast year in a state of broken health. 

After his return to England he was promoted to the rank of Inspector- 
General of Hospitals, and was appointed to the most important medical 
superintendence in the service, niat of the King^s aAny in the three Presi- 
dencies of India, to which c^dntry his health did not permit him to repair, 

^ The symptoms of his disorder became mitigated after his arrival in 
England, but subsequently he relapsed into his former state. IJis health 
nftcM'wards continued gradually to decline,, and he died on the 7th of No- 
vember, after great and protracted suffering, from that disorder the 
bowels incident to Europeans in the climate of Ceylon, 

On the 22iul of November his remains were removed from his late re- 
sidence in London to Chatham, for interment in the cathedral at Rochester. 
At Chatham the funeral procession was joined, not only by all the Medical 
Officers of the Ljne, of the Navy, of tl>e Ordnance, and of the Marines? 
but also by the Field-Officers, and by many Offieei's of the Gacy^o^,. 

Dr. Forbes was remarkable for hi« quickn^s of^ perception, nis sound 
judgment, his firmness and 'decisidn. He possessed a great knowledge of 
human nature, combined with mijd and com iliatory manners, and a high 
sense of honour. He was invariably distinguished for his humane and 
hind attention to the sick and wounded soldier: and, whether in his y)ublic 
capacity or^in his private relations, he never failed to acquire the confidence 
and esteem*of all who knew him. ♦ 
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fortAbsses^^of the confederation. 

The Diet has determined, that, instead of converting Ulra, Stockach, or 
other places into tenable fortresses, Rastadt should be rendered one of the 
bulwarks of «the Confederation on the side of France; and they have 
assigned a sum# of 8 OO.OOOZ. for this purpose, being a portion of the 
28,000,000/. received from France at the time of the restoration of the 
Bourbons, in 1815. It appears that this amount was not paid down in 
ready money, but in five per cent. National Annuities {Rentes)^ now worth 
from 109/. to 110/. for every 100/. Irtorder to guard against any prosfiec- , 
tive demur which France might make to the payment, the claim was 
made over to the house of Rothschild, at the then value of 00/. for every 
1 00/., which is the equivalent of 480,000/. instead of 800,000/. : but the 
Rothschilds not being desirous of paying the capital in ready money, it 
was stipulated that they should pay interest upon it at the rate of three 
per cent, annually, from which has accrued a yearly increase of 14,400/. 
The Rothschilds, however, having lent the money at seven per cent, 
interest, they have, in twenty years, made a profit on the transaction of 
19,200/. yearly, or in the whole, of 384,000/. They were also allowed to 
retain the interest due tC^he Confederation in their ^wn hands, on condi- 
tion of their giving credit for it at the rate of three per cent. Out of this 
interest the Diet have drawn the* expenses attendant upon certain pro- 
ceedings adopted against the late Duke of Brunswick, Had they not been 
so precipitate in the saleoi'the claim to that house, the capital and interest 
alone would have amounted, in the twentycyears now elapsed, to upwards 
of 1,600,000/. ; a sum more than sufficient to have constructed two such 
bulwarks as Rastadt. — (JFrom a Swabian Paper,) 

• e 

• DENMARK. « « 

MILITARY RESOURCES. 

The army permanently on fopt consists of 12,016 men (three-fifths per 
centum of the population) and 3717 horses; but at the season when the 
furloiiglis are recalled, and the annual drill and exercise take x)lacc>, if is 
raised to 24,867 men (about one and one-fifth per centum on the popula- 
tion) and 18,067 horses: these amounts, however, do not comprise the 
men employed in the baggage-train, hospitals, at head-quarters, &c., or 
tiid troops on duty in the transatlantic colonies, the Faroe Islands, or 
the st^tiog- at Bornholm : inclusive of all these, the total force amounts 
to nearly V2,000 men, this force tke constituent parts of the Holstein- 
Lauenburg quota are, — 1 . The continj^hnt of the Army of the German 
Confederation for which the duchy is liable ; which is equivalent to 1 per 
cent, of the population, or 3009 men wfth 8 guns, forming the First Bri- 
gade of the Second Division of the Tenth Corps of that Army, and com- 
pose4of 259^artillei7men, 36 pioneers and pontoonmen, 514 cavalry, and 
2791 sharpshooters and infantrv of the line. 2. The Supplementary 

g * {Ersatz mannschaft), which is at the rate of about one-sixth per cent, 
e population, or 600 men; and, 3. The Reserve, which forms an addi- 
L force of 1200 men. Besides these military resources, the .regular 
disposable National or Civic Guards in the kingdom of Denmark 
Proper amount to 8606 men, of which Copenhagen alone furnishes -5698, 
■and the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein-Lauenburg, 1319; of which 
Altona supplies 1083, and Rendsburg 236, There are Civic Giiards,“less 
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^reguljvrly organized, in several other towns of those duchies, but we have 
no returns of them before us. 


PRUSSIA. 

CORPS OF OFFICERS. 

In November last there were, in the PruiSsian Army, 12 full Generals of’ 
cavalry and infantry, 26 Lietlteni^t-Generals, 03 Lieutenant-Colonels, 
547 Majors, and 1542 Captains ; of whom 380 arc attached to the Land- 
wehr, 19 to the Gendarmerie, 7 to the Corps of Cadets,, and 5 to the 
Baggage-train. 

SAXONY. 

STATISTICS. 

In 1836 the number of births in this kingdom was 65,525 ; being 687 
less than in 1835. Among them, there were 9164 births of illegitimate 
children, of whom 494 were born in the capital, Dresden. There were also 
840 pair of twins, and 2 instances of three born at one biitli; and there 
were 3119 still-born. The number of deaths was 46,993 ; being 1953 more 
than in 1835. According to an approximate calculation, the whole popu- 
lation of the kingdom at the close of the yeaT 1836 amounted to 1,637,000. 
The number of marriages in that year was 13,321, of which 175 were of 
Catholics with Protestants, and 71 of Roman Catholics. The Budget 
estimates the rcceipUi»of the kingdom for 1837 5,191,147 dollars (about 

741,592/.); and for the two succeeding years, 1838 and 1839, 5,074,313 

dollars (about 724,902/.) in each year. •These receipts include 9098 dollars 
(about 1300/.) as the net produce of the china manufacture at Meissen; 
219,000 dollars (about 31, 285/,)*as that of tlip^Post-office ; and 1,589,570 
dollars (or about 227,081/.) as that of the Customs. The expenditure for 
1837 is estimated at 4,830,184 aollars, or about 090,026/. ; and that for the 
succeeding two years, at 4,879,695 dollars, or about 697,099/., in each year. 
The latter are the amounts of tke respective grant® voted t)y t he National 
Legislature, in opposition tp^the Government, •who had asked lor 5,109,127 
dollars, or about 729,875/. The pecuniary contingent to the funds of the 
German Confederation amounts to 5000 dollars, or about 714/. per annum. 

ALGIERS. 

COMPOSITION OF THE FRENCH FORCES, 

The Army is composed in part of regiments of the line, which are drafted 
into Africa for a given term of years, at the end of which they rcluri^to 
take up their quarters in garrison-towas in France, and in part of iildy- 
pendent corps, which are specially' enlisted for Service in Aiiiax, The 

latter consist of ^ * 

• 

The Corps of Zuaves. 

The Regiment of African Chasseurs. ^ 

The Corps of regular Spahis. ^ 

The “ Bataillons d’Afrique,” or African Light Infantry. 

Tha “ Tirailleurs d’ Afrique,*' or African Sharpshooters. 

The Foreign Legion (since 'despatched into Spain). 

Marshal Clausel first formed^the coi'psof Zmves, which were recognised 
by a Royal decree in March, 1834. Their original organization was two 
'battalions, each composed of eight companies. It ivas intended that the 
whole corps should consist of Africans, but Frenchmen and foreigners are 
admitted into the ranks. At the close of the year 1832 the two battalions 
• wer 4 » reduced to one of ten companies, as it was not found practicable to 
fiU up the numerous casualties b^ enlistment. In December, 1835rthe 
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commRnd of the corps was pven to Lieut.-Colonel LaraoriciSre, onerof the 
youngest and best officers in the French army, and the Zuaves were re- 
organized into' three battalions ; two of them are composed of two-thirds 
of French soldiers and one-third of native Africans ; the other, wholly of 
Frenchmen. The officers, who at first wore the Turkish costume, have 
p nowvadopted the French unifcfrm, as, in this respect, the Government left 
them to their own choice: an(f it is a prudent one, for a European officer 
in Oriental costume is a butt, in general, for the jeers of the natives. 

The Chasseurs iVAfrique^ or African Chasseurs, quartered at Algiers, 
Oran, and Bona, consist of three regiments of cavalry, the raising of which 
was authorized by a decree in November, 1831. Each regiment is com- 
posed of four squadrons on service and one in depOt. Before the regular 
Spahis were embodied, Xrabs w^ere allowed to enlist; but, with the excep- 
tion of the ‘2nd Regiment, whose head-quarters are Oran, in which a few 
Arabs are still serving, the Chasseur^ have none but Frenchmen among 
them. They wear a very handsome uniform of the Polish cut ; short light 
blue siircoats with deep folds, and broad crimson trousers. Their four- 
cornered Hulan cap has been replaced by a straight shako cap. They are 
the most tastefully -clad troops in the French army, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the cavalry of the National Guards ; and undoubtedly stand 
indebted to their elegant dress for many a youthful recruit. The lance, 
with which they were armed at‘*first, was found worse than useless where 
they rarely came to close quarters with their foes, whose attacks are always 
opened by mounted riflemen : it has been superseded by a musket. They 
are also armed with long sabres, of a very inferior teinper, however, to tlie 
yatagans of the Bedouins. They are recruited by volunteers from the 
French regiments of cavalry in this wise : whenever there are many vacari - 
cies in their ranks, ^lotice is given to the garrisons in the various towns in 
France that ** hommes de %wne volonfP^ are wanted, and if the uiimbors 
required should not be forthcoming, recourse would be had to the ballot, 
and such as were drawn would be compelled to serve ; but there has never 
been a necessity for resorting to the latter alternative. Next to the 
Zuaves, the Chasseurs are {he most usefiii troops which the French have 
in ikfnca: they are much dreaded by the Ai jfbi, who hover about the in- 
fantry on their swift-footed barbs and set them at nauglit, but .are fre- 
quently overtaken on open ground by the French hoi*semen, from whom 
they know no mercy is to be expected. In fact, the Chasseurs never give 
any quarter ; nay, though a bounty of twenty francs has been oifered them 
for every living prisoner, they prefer cutting off his head, well knowing 
that the same lot awaits their own if they should ever fall into the clutches 
of an Arab adversary. They arc not only of athletic make and handsome 
stature, but notorious for excelling every other corps on service in Africa 
ip intelligence and adroitness. ♦ 

Theporps of regular ^Spodi is is composed almost wholly of natives, but a 
second visit to Africa has alpated myeformer estimate of their gallantry. 
They are an efficient body of men as a hiovaBle corps of cavalry, or when 
doing police duty, l>ut in action are greatly inferior to the French. They 
are not to be depended uporvwhen matched against an enemy at all supe- 
rior in numbers. General Bro, who^has commanded them on several ex- 
peditions, remarked to me when speaking of them— “ When the Hadshuks 
made a dash at me, 1 had no fear of j^onting them at the h^ad of fifty 
Chasseurs, but when even a hundred Spahis were at my elbow, I had but 
to cut and run.” Their courage oozes unless they have the Chasseurs to 
lead them, or are supported by infantry. From fear of falling into the 
^clutches of their barbarous enemy, they are as much afraid of a wound as 
of having their horses killed under them ; and this makes them shy fighters. 


(To bo coatinuod.) 
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GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO TMB KOITOR OF THK ONITBD.SKRTICK JOUl^AL. 


Sir John Cameron in reply to Major Macku. 

• 

Mr. Editor,— I had determined not to notice g.ny further communica- 
tions from Major Mackie, relative to Biisaco, after his letter of the loth 
May last ; but as it. a recent communication he brings forward evidence to 
prove that I vvas in error respecting»the 74th Regiment, I feel disposed to 
make some further reinark.s on the subject. The writer states that his 
object in writing is “to guard the 3rd Division against any further attempt 
which might hereafter be made to strip them of their honours, which they 
had borne unquestioned from the day of the battle until the letters of Sir 
John Cameron and Colonel Waller appeared;” and, he might have added, 
that of Colonel Taylor, a distinguished office*, at that time serving as Lieu- 
Icnant and commanding a company in the 0th Regiment, who, in his let- 
ter TO Colonel Napier, expresses himself thus “ I do not exactly recollect 
the terms I made uscj3f to Colonel Shaw (nor, indeed, the shape which my 
communication wore), but my object was to bring tolight the distingmsUed 
conduct of the 0th, without any wish to unnecessarily obscure laurels 
which others w'ore even at their expense.” 

'fhe observation I made upon,General Picton did ni/t cast any reflection 
on the 3rd Division, or any of the regiments^composing it. but related 
solely to the critical situation ki which we found his Division at the mo- 
ment when General Leith came up to his support ; an event which rescued 
Ins right flank, then completely in the air by the overthrow of the Portu- 
guese troops, and at the mercy iif a powerful ^olumh of the enemy, which 
I'.ad e.stablished itself at tlKil: point. 

Thf* evidence brought forward by Major Mackie. as respects the 74th 
Regiment (or rather, as should have been stated, only six companies, three 
being with Picton at the centre attack, anfl the light company also absent) 
is, as far as it goes, satisfactory ; at the same time I cannot admi| that 
they could be called the right of the battle line of the 3rd Division, de- 
tached, as they were, to the right dowm the face of tlie Sierra, and posted in 
front of the Portuguese guns for their protection. General Leith, who had 
preceded bis Division, and placed liimself in observation on the rocks hii- 
mediately adjoining the guns, could not have seen the 74th, as is evident 
by his halting the Lusitanian Legion behind the riUge, in readiness ^ sup- 
})oit those guns. Besides, those v<wy guns the 6-pouiult*r brigade of 
the oth Division, theothers’havirfg been relieved by order of General Le^th, 
when he came up, in consequence of their ammunition being expended ; 
so that, in point of fact, the guns and the Lusitanian Legion formed the 
extreme right of the battle line of the two Divisions. All this is proved by 
General Leith’s detailed statement of the action, 

1 beg to* state, from the same authority, that the enemy, in ascending to 
attack the right, disengaged part of his leading column, and branched into 
two, the flr.st continuing to its right, and the head of the second pointing 
towards its left, and threatening the position on the light of the road from 
’ San Antonio. This column, however, when the first column had succeeded, 
turned towards its right also, and followed the other, which was gaining 
*the ascent of the Sierra. This will account for what an officer of the 74th 
stak.s, as to the attempt of that Regiment to check the advance of the 
column, which he says gave way^ before them ; but which, in rtoy, 
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fom^ a junction with the other branch (as stated by General Leith), and 
both constituted that formidable body, whose efforts were rendered Teeble 
by|he able and judicious manner in which General Leith brought up his 
corps, and forced the enemy to abandon their position. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I am sure you will agree with me, that the services of 
the 5th Division at Busaco aje sufficiently understood by your numerous 
- readers, and that my unnecessary, though very natural, remark on General 
Picton has brought down upon me th^^ most unwarranted animadversions, 
and those from an officer who could have seen nothing of what occurred, 
and whom I, therefore, consider totally incompetent to censure those who 
■were eye- witnesses and actors in the scenes which I have been describing. 
By the way, 1 reftiember having read in Major Mackie s first letter a com- 
parative statement of the losses of the two Divisions, whereby it appeared 
that the casualties of the 5th were very trifling, contrasted with the heavy 
losses of the 3rd Division at Busaco. The object of this comparison was, 
of course, to depreciate the services ofthe former Division ; and certainly, 
if services are to be considered more or less important according to the 
degree of chastisement inflicted by their opponents, those of the 5th 
Division, on this occasion, sink into mere insignificance. This is not, 
however, I presume, a true and just criterion by which a military man of 
any experience would judge of the comparative merits of the conduct of 
troops in action. To en 9 ,ble''hj«i to form a correct estimate, he would 
naturally ascertain the shape in which the enemy advanced, which of the 
contending parties had the advantage of ground, and the means taken to 
resist the attack ; for, unless troops are fairly brought up to their work, 
disorder and loss of life must be the consequence. In saying this, I beg 
that I may not be understood as impeaching the conduct of eitlier of the 
officers or men of Mackinnon's brigade, who are so honourably mentioned 
in the despatch ; but, as tbe advantage of ground must have been in their 
favour, it appears extraordihavy that the simple charge down the hill, re- 
lated by Major Mackie, should have occSsioned such severe losses. It 
would, therefore, be very satisfactory to your readers to be madeac(iuainted 
with the details of thei^ formation and raorement from the time tliey first 
discovered the French column, , 

I conclude by requesting you will insert this fetter in your next number, 
and in the hope that we shall soon be favoured with quelqms 
mens on the subject. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. Camkron, 

Guernsey, December 14, 1837. Col. 9th Kegt., Lt.-Gen. 


r * Colonel Napier in^Reply to the (Officers of the Srd Dragoons, 

^ Mbs^Editor, — In you^ last number tjiere is a letter from Captain Jebb 
of the 3rd Dragoons, introducing the substance of a statement which 
Cafitain Jebb says was sent to me. 

Such a statement was sent to me by ‘Colonel Clowes, with the view of 
havipg it inserted in my “ History,” as a correction of my account of 
thg»vdry combat on the Guarena the 18th of July, 1812. 

Tbflered to insert it, or an abridgement of it, in a new edition, but 
aj^bmpanied by my authorities for th§ superior accuracy of my own 
statement. This did not suit Colonel Ciowes’s views, and a long corre- 
spondence ensued, which ended in my refusing to insert Colonel CJowes s 
statement at all, or to alter my own. Colonel Clowes is at liberty to 
' publish that correspondence, and I adhere to my original statement, 
because 1 have the testimony of several eye-witnesses to its accuracy, and 
to the inaccuracy of the statement now published by Captain Jebb ; ,and 
as a^discreet historian I abide by the autbority of the many. 
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The officers to whose written testimony I allude are, Colonel Brothertpn, 
Central Alton’s Brij^ade-Major, and the present Adjutant of the 14th 
Dragoons. I shall be quite ready to publish their letters ifl am called*upon 
to do so ; but I do hope that this will not be necessary, and in that hope I 
rein^in, 

Sir, you» obedient servant, » 

^ W. Napier, Colonel, 


Jloyal Naval Mates* , 

Mr. Editor, — Having lately commanded a 10-gun brig, and knowing 
the responsibility of the Senior Mates of ves^ls commanded by Lieu- 
tenants, and the onerous duty which they at all times have to perform, I 
am induced, after much reflection, to otter a few remarks, throui^h the 
pjfges of your valuable journaL At present the Senior Mates hold their 
rank (by warrant) from and depending on the will of the Lieutenants com- 
manding ; whilst Assistant-Surgeons, Second-Masters, and Gunners, 
receive their warrants from the Admiralty, although inferior officers. I 
need only mention the Courts of Inquiry that have lately taken place on 
board the Curlew, Nautilus, and Saracen, to prove the necessity of ]\lates 
receiving their warrants from a higher^aivthority than a Lieutenant. J 
should also suggest an increase of 30/. or 40/. yearly to Mates while per- 
forming that duty. 

I remain, your obedient servant, 

Cowes, December J, 1837, A Likuten.int, R.N, 


On Brevet Bromott^m. 

Mr. Editor, — It was not wntil this morning I had an opportunity of 
reading in the September Number, page 114, of your valuable journal, the 
article by Miles, entitled, ** The Inadequacy of General Brevets to reward 
IMihlary Services,” &c. Passijig over several just 'observations, I come at 
once to that part which I oohsidcr unfairly stated, at page 1 15, with regard 
to officers who are now and have been a length of time on half-pay. 
Miles proposes to draw a distinction between the promotion from active 
service and half-pay, by filling up certaiq vacancies which occur amongst 
General Ofiicers, by promoting such Colonels by seniority us are ai^ually 
serving on the Staff or regimentuHy, and allowing the Regimental Commis- 
sions so vacated to be filled up without purchase. I'his may be very 
agreeable to them certainly ; but Miles seems to forget that he is fixing 
upon the very persons who have been already favoured beyond IJtleir 
brother officers by being employed on the Staff or with a Regiment, to the 
exclusion of otfiers who are and have been as reiffiy and willing asjhem- 
selves to serve and be relieved from, hall-pay,^ at afty opportunity that may 
offer, and are known at the Horse Guards to be so desirous, where constant 
interest is making to be employed on full-pay, and more particularly on 
the Staff, which is included in Miles’s plan*. Suppose a Staff appoint- 
ment to be vacant, or a Lieutenant «Colonelcv of a regiment abroad (no 
matter where) to become vacant, and it was known that it would not be 
filled up ift the regiment, would tjiere not be numerous applications for it 
by officers on half-pay ? and \aIioever succeeded in obtaining it would 
generally be considered as possessing great interest, and congratulated by 
his friends on his success. On the contrary, \vhen a Second Major is 
• reducecl, or any officer placed on hall-pay, it is thought a misfortune to 
■ him, which by Miles’s plan is to be perpetuated ; at least he is not to have 
•the same fair chance as others, although it was against his inclination and 
desp*e to so placed on half-pay. Even those officers, to whom it be 
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cottvetd^nt, as a temporary measure in time of peace, to retire on half-pay, 
nith^the concurrence of the General Commanding-in-Chief, which some 
of the best and most deserving officers in the Service have done, would 
be harshly treated if not allowed the same advantages as others. Those 
who have taken a difference^ on going upon half-pay, or from par- 
•ticular reasons axe not desirou^i of serving on full-pay, and known as 
such at the Horse Guards, and whic^ is gomtantly in their power to 
ascertain by inquiry, do not in consequence participate in the Brevet. 
Miles further observes, “ nor could Colonels on half-pay have any just 
reason to comj^lain that those of their rank who have continued at the 
labouring oar shduld get their promotion before them.” I beg to differ 
very touch indeed with iVfelos in this opinion ; the misfortune is, not having 
an oar to labour at. Suppose Miles to have been reduced with one of the 
battalions even as far back as 1816, when so many Field-OlEcers were 
placed on half-pay in one month, and should now find himself at the lioatl 
of the list of Cdonels upon half-pay, wdth his offer of employment still 
remaining at the Horse Guards, and occasionally renewed, as we are told 
there is an understanding at the Horse Guards tliat an officer on half-pay 
is to renew his otter of service on attaining another step of rank whilst he 
is on half-pay — (I have never met with one officer that has seen such an 
order; and if any to that effcct^is in existence, you would, Mr. Editor, 
confer an obligation on the Service by acopy of it in your excellent Journal, 
for the benefit of the rising generation of Field-Officers)— -how- would he 
like to be passed over by ^ jLunior officer, who has had ij^ie great good fortune 
to be cjmstantly employed on the Staff, or full-pay of a regiment ? Mis 
feelings must be very different fron^Jhose of officers in general who have 
been in the Army such a length of time as to look confidently forward to 
obtain the rank of Major-Gjeneral. 

Half-Pay without a Diffkrenck. 

United Service Club, 5th Dec. 1837, * 

The arguments of our correspondent are, for the most part, similar 
to those which we havu repeatedly used orPthe same subject. They place 
the claims and predicament of inoolunlary half-pay officers on the right 
footing. Nothing can be more absurd than that full-pay officers should 
be exclusively rewarded for their good fortune, while those thrown on luili- 
pay should be punished for their forced privation, — Ed, 

Army Medical Officers. 

Mu. Editor, — By the warrant dated 29th July, 1830, Army Medical 
Officers, instead ol reaping any benefit, suffer a positive loss from the two 
first rates of pay allowed to Surgeons for length of service, although tliey 
may Ijave actually served double the time prescribed by these rates, be- 
cause {hey continue to "hold ^he rank« of Assistant so much longer than 
could ever have been contemplated. 

The present rule keeps us in utter poverty till w^e attain the rank of 
Surgeon, which cannot be expected under twenty years at least ; in fact, 
the old Assistants who are now in course of being promoted have generally 
been nearer thirty than twenty years in the service, if we take into account 
tlveir time on half-pay, which in most cases was against theii^ wishes by 
reduction. When we at last obtain theorank of Surgeon after this very 
. long period of probation, instead of being allowed the rate of pay prescribed 
for our actual period of service, we must begin on the lowest rate, v,iz. I3s, 

^ P^r diem, and continue so for two years, then come to 15 a*. for the same“ 

f riod, before we arrive at the rate allowed to our term of service, supposing 
at to be twenty years. We are thus doubly punished by the present 
dowjate of promotion ; first, by continuing so long in the rank of Assistant 
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without increase of pay beyond ten years ; and, secondly, by not being 
allowed the pay to which our actual service has entitled, us until wejhave 
served four years on the two lowest rates ; thus the benefit intended to 
be conferred on us by the establishment of a graduated scale of pay for 
length of service has been turned to our disadvantage. • 

A simple remedy and great encouragenj^nt to the juniors would *be tc/"' 

f ive the rank and proportion/ite p^y of Surgeon to those who have served 
fteen years on full pay. 13^. per diem after ten years, and the present 10^* 
after seven years. 

Old Surgeons, after serving for a quarter of a century in all climates, 
find it a hardship to be ordered abroad, and probably to k tropical climate, 
when they have no longer the stamina and anlour of youth, in order to 
complete the last five years of their time, viz. from twenty-five to thirty ; 
especially as, without doing injustice or dealing harshly with any one, a 
remedy could be readily provided? which in its turn would become ap- 
plicable 1o those now of twenty-five years' standing. There are at present 
about forty Surgeons, who, having completed their thirty years, still remain 
ill the Service because they hold ffermanent Staff situations or Cavalry 
lieginients at home. Let them either retire on their allowance, or take 
their turn of Foreign Service, filling up their places by Surgeons of thirty- 
live years or upwards, who in their turn ^re4o be subject to the same rule. 
The most striking instance of permanent home appointments may be seen 
in Ireland, where the Chiefs of the Medical Stalt* have remained for the 
last thirty years at l^ast, and none of them caij jeckon ten years* Foreign 
Service in any climate. 

We anxiously expect some iraprovfment in our departme*nt, from the 
well-known discrimination and urbanity which we have all felt in our 
otticial correspondence with the present SecreUry at War, and trust that 
the present is a favourable opportunity, and fnat one of the first acts of 
IJi r Most Gracious Majesty nfay be to ameliorate the condition of those 
officers to whose care she has intrusted the health of hipr Army sjiread 
over so many and some of them so fatal climates. I believe it will be 
found that the rate of mortality is considojrably*greatcr among Medical 
Officers than any other ctass in the service : and this may be easily ac- 
etnirled for, since, whenever an epidemic disease makes its appearance, 
every precaution is taken (and very properly so) for the preservation of 
health by others ; but this is the very lirm? that we must vender ourselves 
more susceptible of disease by fatigue, anxiety, irregular hours, and other 
causes arising from constant ktendance on the sick ; and this constantly 
happens during the regutar unhealthy seasons in many of the Colonics. 
We have great pride in being able to asseit that British Army Surgeons 
have never shrunk from their duty under any circumstances, whethe? of 
plague, cholera,.yellow fever, or any other formidable visitor; and we trust 
that our claims to partake in the general benefift lately and abou,kto l e 
conferred by Brevets on tl^e offijers of thcbArm'V at large will meet with 
due consideration. 

Medicos. 


Mr. Alison^ s History and (fie Attack on Buenos Ayres, 

Mr. Editor,— In a work so •extensively popular amongst the higher 
classes as that of Mr. Alison, it is of importance that no military error, • 
however trivial, should escape reproof ; and in his account of the Buenos 
Ayres affair, that historian has given countenance to a popular prejudice, , 
mischievous in its origin and perilous in its results. 

* It will at once be perceived that we allude to the assertion that White 
loolie’s Mure arose from his forbidding the troops to load. If the histo- 
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ri an hid turned over (hefilesof your Journal, he would have. found Jhat 
the ii/^sz 4 €C€ssful^columm did load, and assuredly their defeat was not less 
decisive on that account. No military man of the Picton school need be 
^ n^inded of the absurdity of firing at stone walls, or the impossibility of 
Estopping fire if soldiers are sufihred to load. Sir Samuel Auchmuty, whose 
-attack was magnificently executed, concurred in and fulfilled the orders of 
his chief, Lord Lake, President of the^ Court which approved that order; 
and that order alone, if deficient in theoretical knowledge, had assuredly 
proved him in no wise deficient in skilful soldiership and practical power 
on the field of battle. 

The total disuse of fire by storming parties was not projected by White- 
locke, but by Gustavus, ^nd enforced by Saxe, and enjoined by the great 
Frederick, and practised by the greater Suwaroff, and was invariably 
adopted by Sir Charles Grey, whose orders were copied at Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Badajoz. Had Napier permitted Lis followers to load, the breach 'of 
Ciudad Rodrigo had never been gained by Saxon valour. It was not by 
blazing in the air that Picton forced the Castle of Badajoz. 

From whence arose the check at Bunker's Hill and the confidence im- 
parted to the American rebels? Whence, but from Burgoyne having 
attacked in heavy marching order with loaded arms. Fired on, the men 
fired for half an hour in returnt^ and, after losing 1000 of their number with- 
out hitting 100 opponents, the survivors, who had so vainly expended then* 
ammunition, stormed the works in five minutes by a rush with the bayonet. 
So sensible was Burgoyng of his error that he devoted the last year of his 
life towards composing and introducing a mode of performing a bayonet 
exercise on anatomical principles. Its adoption was defeated only by his 
death. The instructions drawn up by Lieutenant Gordon may be seen in 
the British Museum/ For our own part w.e deem them preferable to the 
German, as capable of performance with less fatigue, and peculiarly suited 
to the English character. 

To our soldiers stationed in Canada this exercise would prove invalu- 
able, both as teaching the men to spare powder and dispensing with the* 
necessity for unflinting‘their, pieces on a flight attack or escalade. For 
men trained to fence with the bayonet would da'inore think of firing at an 
insurgent whom they could pierce without danger to themselves, than 
men versed only in the manual of closing on an adversary who stands firm 
with fusil at the charge. Why might npt the training deemed necessary 
by Burgoyne, after his bitter experience in the American war, be adopted 
now when we are hourly threatened with a Canadian revolt ? Why should 
it not be established as the Victoria Exercise to the perpetual honour of 
our virgin Queen? 

Bayonet. 


dfa Qoronaiiofi iPromotioiu 

Mr. Editor, — It is notorious that the Jast coronation was done cheaper 
than any of its predecessors Tor a series of reigns— probably by contracts 
at per bead or per ceremony. The champion left out by particular desire, 
because the rads took exceptions at his “ brass breeches,’’ or, more likely 
still, perhaps, they found out that he was a sailor. It was, in fact, accord- 
ingio, the wags, a half coronation ; no promotion— no feed— wo 
Lord M. said in the House upon another subject. Now, Mr. Editor, my 
^Jlject in writing is to pray your advocacy ; let us have a good Brevet ; 
nay, the Horse Guards, we are sure, will want no urging ; but let the 
sister service go hand in hand with their more fortunate brethren in re- 
wards as well as fighting. Be generous as you are just, and send Lord 
Miiito a copy of your next Number with an eloquent appeal in favour oli the 
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great unpaid, or the great unpromoted— in short, the thrust-aside* little 
heard-of* and less cared-for Navy of England. 

A splendid Urevet !” “A most liberal Brevet !” exclaimed every jnili- 
tary man I met with in town last spring. What said the sailors ? They 
were outrageous. “A paltry thing— unworthy, insulting, disgraceful!” 
and The like. There is an old story of the qpok of a man-o^war and i^gCap- 
tain being tried on the same day— the former was trounced, the latter ac- 
quitted — each justly, perhapSH-but«the -first cried, “ Ah, had / been tried 
by a court-martial of cooks, &c. !” The inference is, that had any but 
Admirals and Captains had the concocting of the promotion in January 
last, the result would have been different! Kegard, Mr. Editor, the fol- 
lowing statistics: — 


Kaiili 

On I.ist previ- 
ously to tho 
Promotion, 

Added. 

Remarks. 

Flag Officers .... 

130 

38 1 

Making Captains pro- 

Retired Rear Admirals 

25 

34 J 

muted to a higher rank. 

Captains 


25 


Commanders . . . . 

825 

S5 


Lieutenants . . . 


25 



‘‘ But oii* halfpenny-worth of broad to*all this sack !’' 

Justly might Mr. O’Connell exclaim> “Well, well, well!” or the cries of 
“Oh, oh!*’ resound through the House. Did the. House ever give a 
thought to the Navy, except to cut down the ^supplies ? Would that tlic 
Member for Kilkenny might bjing its attention to these itemfi / bearingm 
mind that half the actual list are worn out and unfit for service in a war. 
Promotions such as this are the way to reduce the navy with a vengeance, 
nay, to exterminate it most eflfiictuaily, and that ?vt a nearer period than 
even the Republican party cyin hope for. Ta>k of the expense of keeping 
up a fleet! Inspect rather the Ordnance accounts for last year and 
the preceding, and see 600,000/., creditor the Queen of Spain. 

R. N. 


On ike Pay of the Medical Ojfcers of the Navy. 

Mr. Editor, — I read with much interest in your Journal for July, 18^6, 
p. 350, an important article on the great and vapid increase of the Frciicji 
N'Avy ; and anotiier article, p. 392, on the superior advantages which the 
Medical Officers of the Army enjoy over those oSjthe Navy. Perriftt ino 
to offer a few remarks on the preaent stale of Europe and America, for the 
purpose of showing that England cannot retain her naval supremacy in 
Ihture wars without many ameliorations an^ improvements hitherto un- 
tried, among which I consider an augpientation of the pay of the Surgeons 
of the Navy to be one of the greatest importance, as the comfort and health 
of our seamen must greatly depend on the skill and izeal of the Medical 
Officers. * 

England is distinguished fronl all other nations by the circumstance 
that her naval supremacy is necessary to her existence as an independent 
power. ^ 0‘ther nations may bo great and flourishing without maritime 
superiority. II is not so with England— aw/ Ca\sar, aut mllus, must ever 
be h^r motto. 

The destruction of the fleets of France and Spain, under the auspices 
* of Nielson, ’Strachan, Buckwatcr, 8cc. &c>, left England without an enemy 
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ta coptf with on her own element. Hence* nrtttrally, arose a neglect of 
the Navy to a certain degree ; so that at the close of the war only a small 
pari the crewaof our men-of-war consisted of prime seamen. To this 
cause' we unquestionably owe the slight obscuratioA of our naval glory 
during the short war with America. The navy of that imperial republic 
then consisted often or twelve wwerful frigates, which, though so named, 
-were hot less effective than some of our Ime-of-battle ships. They were 
well manned with good seamen, of whopa too, many were the natives of our 
beautiful island. During the war with France we obtained the services of 
some of our best seamen by taking them from the merchant ships of 
America and 6ther powers. The United States are now too powerful to 
submit to this in illy future war. It may even be feared that a conviction 
of the power of that republic to protect them'ixiay induce even more of our 
sailors than formerly to evade serving in the Royal Navy, by taking refuge 
in American ships. 

The hardships and dangers of the nal^l service are so great, that justice, 
as well as policy, demands the sedulous attention of the British Govern- 
ment to the comfort of our naval officers and seamen. Every Englishman 
may be assured that the maritime supremacy of England excites the envy 
and hatred of our old rival, who contemplates it with the same feelings 
which actuated Satan in his address to the sun— “ How I hate thy 
beams !” There is nothing mere, conspicuous in the history of that power- 
ful and ambitious nation than her amazing elasticity, and the wonderful 
rapidity with which she resumes her strength after the losses of the most 
disastrous war. Her Minister of Marine has recently proposed that the 
pay of all the officers of the Navy shall bo the same, whether they be 
engaged in iictive service or not, Jhc revenue of France is at this mo- 
ment equal to our own, wdtlumt the encumbrance of the interest of an 
enormous debt. The* conclusion I would draw from these premises is that 
the glory and safety of our country demand an increased attention to the 
interests of the Navy, with the most rigid Economy in eveiy other depart- 
ment. 

I conclude this letter by laying before yj3ur readers an improved scale ' 
for the pay, half-pay, and retireraent, proposejl for the medical officers of 
the Navy. 

FUI.L-PAY, 
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A Scupper to Captain Gilbert^ on Sponges. 

Mr. Editor, — My comrades here tell me (for there are some amongst 
them who know you^ veiy well, Sir) that I need not scruple to address 
you, being quite sure that you will condescend to pay attention to the 
remarks of even the lowest in the ranks who may vehture, in his zeal for 
the good of the Service, to offer an opinion upon subjects which h^may 
have the vanity to fancy that his experience has given him some slight 
knowledge of. Now, you mitst krfow, Sir, that I am a Sapper, but was 
born and bred amongst the Gunners, and my father, and grandfather 
before him, were Gunners, which makes me feel a deep interest in every- 
thing that relates to the Sister Sef'vice, as the Artillery is called, espe- 
cially as I have got many friends and relatiojis belonging to it who 
might chalice to be suflcrers if the letters I have been reading in your 
two last Numbers, relating to the sponges of guns, should remain unan- 
swered, and Captain Gilbert, the Viiiter of them, should be the means of 
causing any dangerous change in the construction of the present sponge, 
or ill the mode of using it. ilut since Captain Gilbert says his object is 
to “raise the question,” if nobody else who is better qualified to speak 
upon the subject will think it woith while to reply to him, I am sure he 
will not think it is taking too great a liberty with him in so humble an 
individual as myself venturing to do so — my excuse being, as I said to you 
before, the good of the Service. 

When I was a lad, my father got me taught gun-drill; and T well 
ivuH'niber once getting a thump over the head bv the man who sponged 
lor not serving tlie font properly— so very parncular w^re the drill-ser- 
geants of that day upon that point; and the next particular point was, to 
be very careful that in sponging you* sent the sponge home, turning it 
three times, at least, when pressed against the breech? This practice w^as 
so strictly enforced, tliat, in those times, puni^ment was sure to follow a 
neglect of it ; and when I asktid my grandfather the reason of such strict 
orders being given on this head, he informed me that it was done to 
cause the f>motharmg of all ignited pieces of wadding or cartridge that 
might remain in the bore — w'hich reason he priictically illustrated by 
lighting a piece of cartndg€f*-paper and dropping it into his empty /tight- 
rap, and then siuflina: Ins pocket-handkerchief into the top, gradually 
lojcing it in, thougli it needed to be forced but a very little way ere the 
paper ceased to show its light at the bottom of the ale-gtass; and Fil 
answ'er for it, long before the pockel-han(fkercbicf had reached the bqttom 
no spark was there to be found. 

(^uery. Mi. Editor, would this have been the case had there been an 
tni.sprvrd vent at the bottom? But since my grandfather’s time, Sir, we 
(Tunners and Sappers hav^ Itieen progressing, as the Yankees say, 'In 
learning, and have been led'fo inquire .into the causes of things of thhs 
nature, especially since a gentleman of the name of faraday has been gjvmg 
lectures to our young gentlemen at# the Woo^wich'^cademy, and set us all 
talking of what we before knew Very little about. One of my comrades, 
who happened to be working at the repairs there, one day chanced to be 
near the door of the lecture-roonf, and heard that clever man say some- 
thing about the noce.ssi1y for a constant supply of oxygcni from the atmo- 
spheric air to keep any substance in a state of combustion, and that the 
combustiOTt immediately ceases, or, in other words, a ilame or spark will 
immediately go out, when that supply is exhausted. It, therefore, occurs 
to me, that the rule of the service in my grandfather's time was not 
adopted without its necessity having been proved by practice, if not known 
by theory. If Nos. 2 and 4 are smart fellows, and attend to their duty 
* properly, they will have their thumb and sponge in their proper places— the 
one on tlie vent, and the other in the muzzle, the instant after the explo- 
. sion^by which means time will not have been allowed for th§ atmospheric 
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air to "entirely replace the smoke and noxious vapour still remaining 
wit}^ the bore ; the extinction of sparks by this means becomes taore 
certain and expeditious, especially if the sponge tk siiffidiently high to p 
closely to the bote^ for then it will only alloiirthe purer portion of 
air to pass through^ its woolly surface towards the xau&zle, tohich it 
always does^ kaVtng the heavy foul air and smoke to be condensed within 
at the breech, thereby Cnsuring^he total cxtinctioft of all sparks. 

I trust that the above will Clearly pf-int out the necessity there always 
must be for a well-fitting sponge sufficiently high’to admit of its being 
forced home by the ordinary strength of a man, without east?t^ the fhmilf 
from the vent; th^t is to say, that it shall be just sufficiently high to allow 
the pure air within to pass its woolly sides when so forced; but on iv. 
account ^should it be eashr than that; foi\if, as Captain Gilbeii suggests, 
it should give a windage “ equal to that of the shot,” then the foul air 
would pass out and a fresh supply of oxygen rush in, to fan the flame 
of any audacious spark found indulginj^n sweet slumbers in a honeycomb. 
The same effect would also be produced if the thumb of No. 4 is not kept 
as tight as wax ; and if one of my kinsmen amongst the gunners should 
happen to be the unfortunate wight serving the vent when an accidenj. 
occurred, in consequence of a discontinuance of this good old practice of 
my gi’andfather’s time, I fear I should not have to thank Captain Gilbert 
for suggesting so dangerous arl innovation. 

With many apologies to you, Mr. Editor, for taxing your patience to 
read this long story, all about a sponge^ and leaving it to your better judg- 
ment to decide whether it is worthy a place in your v/iluable pages, 

1 have the honor to be, 

Your humble ?nd obedient servant to command, 

. Son of a Gun. 

P.S. Captain Gilbert staV*s in a P.S., “ that in the only two instances of 
accidental gun discharges which he has found on record, the sponges were 
on examination found to be nearly new', and nicely fitted, /.e., close but 
easy to move/* All 1 can say to this, Sir, is, that the accident was not 
attributable to the sponge, which was justfvhat it ought to be; but to the' 
inattention of Nos. 2 and 4 in not sponging home with a well-served vent. 

It so happens that 1 have at this present writing an old Gunner Pen- 
sioner sitting by my side, who supplies me (as a witness of the occurrence) 
with the following anecdote for my P.S., which ("aptain G. is welcome to, 
as a third instance /or his ‘ 

In the month of-May, 1815, when the present King of Holland paid a 
visit to Ostend,, which was then garrisoned by British troops, two of our 
gunners, vrhen in the act of ramming home for a second round in saluting 
his Majesty, were disabled for life by the prmatuve discharge of the gun 
they were loading; and the cause of this efipKdent was attributed to the 
defective spmge, which|Was one ol the French brush sponges, and which 
of co8¥se allow^ed the ai^ freely to pass between its bristles, in the manner 
suggested by Captain Gilbert, to whoii4,« I tract, I have now succeeded in 
exposing the danger of even suggesting alterations in established regula- 
tions, without fully investigating the cause of their adoption, and being 
able to prove the greater security of any proposed change. 

My watclr tells me that the^smali hours are at hand, and my regula- 
tion gives audible hints that I had better at once spin out my yarn 
with .affinal illustration in aid of my grandfathers nightcap. This I now 
do, Mr. Editor, by putting my extinguisher iqion the glim, and wishing 
both the Captain and yoursclfa very good night. 

11. S. and M. Library, Woolwich, 

16th November, 1837. 
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. . , AdjiUants, 

Mr. Editor,— Havinsf observed the ^ccessful result of nuiAeroas mea- ’ 
sures advocated, by ancUthroURh your able Journal, I am induced to ad- 
dress you on a subject which I conceive not alfojsrether unworthy of your 
consideration. — I allude to the case of Adjutants who have se;pved upwards 
of seven years with the rank of Lieutenant, butvho derive no additional ad- 
vantag:e, whilst the Lieutenant not hol^njj ihit situation, and consemiently 
having fewer responsible duties ‘to discharge, receives an extra shilling 
a-day after that period. Surely it is highly incongruous that length of 
service should be taken into account in one instance and not in the other, 
especially when the excluded party is, at least, equally entitled. I am 
confident the subject only requires to be bcough^ to the notice of the 
Secretary*at-War, for, ceitainly, withholding the boon cannot be justifiable 
from any equitable consideration, and the increase of expense is tootrifliingf 
to warrant its being refused, on the scpre of economical expediency. 

I remain, &c., 

July 30th, 1837. A Friend to Equity. 


A Voice from a “ Vieux Moustache'* 

Mr. Editor, — You have boldly stepped forrti is the advocate of the United 
Service, and nobly are you acquitting yourself. In the hopes of inducing 
you to plead our cause, I lav before you the case of those officers, who, 
although they have long held commissions in the!itrmy, are nevertheless 
young Captains. » 

To those officers who unfortunately are unable to purchase, or who 
belong to those branches of the Service in which purchase is not permitted, 
the only hope of promotion is a general Brevet. t^This, we are told, is an 
equal and just promotion, given, ^vithout distinction, to all, as a reward for 
length of service. Let us examine the correctness of this statement. Let 
us suppose that two officers got their first commissions in 1812 — one was 
promoted to Captain, after ten years* service, in 1823, and, consequently, 
got his Majority by the last IJrsvet : the other, being unable to purchase, 
or belonging to one of the above-mentioned corps, did not get his Captaincy 
until 1833 ; and, therefore, although he has served the same length of 
time as the former, has no chance of being included in a Brevet for many 
years to come. Neither of these examples is ftnerely supposititious. In the 
first case len years was not an unusually short period to be a subalterti ; 
and a glance at the Army List will show that there are too many included 
in the second. But the services of an officer, whilst holding the rank 
of subaltern, are not, and ouBbt not to be reckoned ! Who asserts^ 
this with an unblushing frcS|t What,! are long years of imwea- 
ried zeal, spent in conducting the most necessary part of the dis^ 
cipline of an army, to go for nothing,— at one titne uRaer the burning Smi 
of Africa or India, — next, with the ftoostitutioif shattered and the frame 
relaxed by those climates, — visiting the sentries and facing the midnight 
storm in our North American colonies ? Shall it be said of an officer, after 
performing such duties— as many a you/ig Captain has done, for upwards , 
of a quarter of a century,— -because for twenty-one yeoi^s of that time his 
duty was more severe, he shall not be permitted to share in the rewards of 
those officers of equal or even shpr^er standing, who have been more 
fortunate in their promotion to the rank of Captain ? 

Are there none of our superior officers of nigh rank and influence to 
advocate bur cause, save Sir Henry Hardinge ? Is there not one of the 
6^8 Members of the reformed House of Commons who will bring forward 
a motion that justice may be done to the veteran soldier— to him who has 
.‘perilled his life in the battle— who has endured the privations of many a 
c^mpafgn— Who has braved the. stormy spirit of the Cape— pepetrated the 
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Newfoundland— has breathed the hot winds of India and the frozen 
^alsts of the north, for the defence of his eountiy and the preservation of 
liBr colonies ? 

Is the cause of the Negro more sacred, the comfort of the felon more 
dear, that thousands should be spent upon them, and the veteran left 
Unrewarded by a step of rank and a mite of two shillings a-day additional 
pay ? Let th^ewho think so sit at home in peace and enjoy as they may 
the luxuries imported from our Cokiniesrin the four quarters of the globe, 
with the solacing knowledge that this peace was wrung from the enemy — 
these Ooloui^s acquired, defended, and preserved by the neglected veterans 
of the United ^erviee. 

Can it be, tnat we appeal to the British Nation, the British Senate, m 
vain ? No, there must be many generous bosoms which lespond to the 
call of the toil-worn defenders of /their country. Let each of these arouse 
—let no one l^y the flattering unction to his soul, that another may .plead 
our cause. The coronation of^our youthful Queen draws near — that oppolr- 
t unity lost, the once-ardent soldier will be left by his ungrateful country 
to struggle in old age under the baleful influence of “ hope deferred, 
which maketh the heart sick.*’ 

I have the honour to be. 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

Nov. 1837, ’ ViEtTX Moustache. 
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CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATIONS. 

a 

• ^ Portsmouth, 21st Dec., 1837. 

Mr. Editor, — The afrival of H.M.S! Hastings, from Lisbon, with Vice- 
Admiral Sir W. H. Gage, the late Commander-in-Chief of the squadron on 
the coast of Portugal and in the Tagus, he having been relieved by Rear- 
Admiral Sir J. A, Omraanney, caused the novel circumstance of five flags 
flying in the port. Viz, : Admiral Sir T. H. Durham, the Coramander-in- 
Ghief; Rear-Admiral Superintendent thd Honourable D, P, Bouverie; 
Rear-Admiral C. H. B. Ross, C.B,; and Rear-Admiral the Hon. Geo. 
Elliot, C.B. ; an event rather remarkable during a period of profound 
peace. 

The Hastings had a long and tiresome passage of fourteen days across 
tHe Bay of Biscay. Lady Howard de Walden and her family were pas- 
sengers. The Vice-Admiral struck his flag on the 17th instant, and the 
ship has gone to Sheerness or Chatham to be paid off, being originally 
fitted there. On the same day (Sundayl^e Inconstant, frigate, came up 
to Spithead also from Lisbon, * having biM suddenly ordered to England 
^IterYice- Admiral Gage jqiht ted the Tagus (she made the voyage in live 
days), and she is now at 'Spilhead waiting orders. Her sailing and other 
Qualities kre still of the most superidr description. It is conjectured that 
will bie sent to Canada with Major-Gen. Arthur, the newly appointed 
Commander of thq^Forkes in that province, hut as she cannot get up to 

? uebec at this season qf the year, Will land the Major-General at New 
brk, Inconstaht as, however, quite ready for any service, only re- 
quiring'^aka pariial caulking of the main-deck. We have" been in daily 
expec^^h'of the following ships, their periods of foreign service having 
expir^ and their reliefs having either gone out or on the point of sailing, 
l^iphbw and Gannett, from the North American and West India station ; 
Abfseoh and Rover, from South America; Childers, Pelican, Victor^ and 
'Ci^umbine, Aom the Cape of Good Hope and Coast of Africa ; Porilatid, 
=^ribunn, knd Orestes* tVom the Mediterranean ; and Rattlesnake, Zebra, 
and lUleijfh, ftotn the Eaat Indi€.s. ' , i. 

-The Sealloweri cutte^/ and her tender, the Cracker, both under the 
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OTdmof the Port-Admiral, having been employed at -Guernsey and Jemey 
•lor the Jirotection of the British Oyster Fishery for the last three, mpnths, 
nave returned to refit. The foregoing are the only foreign amva}i| during 
me month except the Pantaloon and Partridge, tenders to the Royal 
ireorge, yacht : the first was stationed off the North Coast of Spain, the 
latter went m company with Childers, Hazard, and Clio, to'the Coast gf 
penegal, on the annual duty of protecting th« British merchants in carry- 
ing on the gum trade. , • 

Rear-Admiral Ross in the President, 52, and Rear-Admiral the Hon. 
Geo. Elliot in the Melville, re-hoisted their Bags in those ships the early 
part of the month. The Captain of the President managed to get hp to 
Spithead during the last spring-tides, imehored there about a fortnight, 
and the Admiral and his suite having embarked, she lias gone to Plymouth 
for twenty-four hours, previous to going to South America. Instead of 
having the head-quarters, as formerly,at Rio de Janeiro, and a Commodore 
in a frigate to regulate and superintAid the portion of the squadrpn em- 
ployed round Cape Horn, Rear-Admiral Ross is to be stationed entirely in 
the South Pacific for the protection of the British interests at the several 
important ports in Mexico. New Columbia, Peru, Santiago, &c. ; and 
Commodore Sulivan in the Stag frigate will be removed from the Pacific 
to Rio, and employed on the coast of Brazil under Admiral Ross's orders. 
It was expected, and*great interest used, thal the Brazil coast should form 
part of the Cape of Good Hope command, and thereby considerably in- 
crea^ the advantages of that flag-station; part of the South Atlantic and 
the Brazilian ports from Cape St. Roque to the •Falkland Islands being 
placed under his protection and control, with an increased squadron of 
ships and sloops to uphold the British flag. But although the Flag-officer 
for the time being is a brother of the First Lord of the Admiralty, and it is 
pretty generally believed that in consequence e,j;eiry means was tried to 
accomplisli the desirable object, yet it assumed too great an act of ag- 
grandizement to be sanctioned at present, and therefore matters are to be 
as above stated. 

The Melville, fitted in the sarae.|nanner that she w^s when Admiral Sir 
1 eter Halkett had his flag in Jier in the West Indies, viz. without lower- 
deck guns, and having a reduced crew of seamen and marines, had not the 
same good fortune as the President in getting to Spithead during the high 
tides of last week, the wind being foul every day after she was ready to 
proceed, except one, when it was so light that the pilot wbuld not venture 
to move her, and all the Govcrniuent steamers, as is customary when most 
required, being absent. As the tides got lower, it became necessary to 
ligliten her, that she might draw less water; and 100 tons of stores and 
water being taken out, thus reducing her draft six inches, she contrived to 
sail out on Monday last, althd^h blowing very hard from W.S.W. She 
started about half.past two P.M., close-hahled, with plose-ree fed topsails, 
cour^ses, fore-topmast stay-sail and driver, and went 'to her anchoraga’in 
most beautiful style. The Admiral ^nd his family are in the town, per- 
fectly ready and anxious to proceed to his command, and will do their 
utmost to leave England before the commencement of the year 1833. On 
ms way to the Cape of Good Hope, the Rear-Admiral is to call at the 
island ot Ascension and land Lieutenants Barnes and Npble of the Royal 
Marines, ordqj’ed to relieve Captain Evans, recently promoted, and Lieut. 
Maltby, appointed Acting Quarter-Master and Paymaster of Pembroke 
Division ; and afterwards at Rio Janeiro and St. ICelena, and then proceed 
to his head-cmarters the Cape of Good Hope, where he will most probably 
find the Thalia, with Rear-Admiral Sir P. Campbell, anxipusly waiting to 
l^e* relieved, after a period of near four years’ service on the coast of Africa. 

The Thunder, fitted as a surveying vessel, ha^sailed for the West Xndijss, 
•to take the place of the Lark schooner, whose officers arejp be turned over 
tc her,«and continue to be emplojed surveying tha Bahamas, &c. ‘ . 

. 12 
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3We Royal Georfi^e yacht, commanded by Captain Lord A. FitaClprence^ . 
having been in commUslon upwards of three years, has been paid off, 
aw re-commissioned during the present month. She had three tenders 
atttaohed to her, viz., Pantiuoon and Partridge brigs, and Emerald sloop. 
The Pantaloon and Emerald are retained, and all the officers of eaqh ves- 
sel, except the commander the Partridge, who has been appointed to 
the Coast Guard. The Pantffioon is ready for sea, and will be Kept for any 
special service that may turn up. The Emerald is a sort of yacht, and 
often required in the port. 

TheTyne,28, Electra, 18, a new corvette, and Wasp 18 gun brig, are the 
only vessels ffit^ng in the port. The Tyne will be ready to go up the Medi- 
terranean in about the first or second week in January, Wasp to follow her 
in a fortnight, and EldCtra to South America at the same time. They are 
manned, and the only delay in their equipment is the shortness of the days. 

There are but two vessels in the dockyard ready for commission *~the 
Brisk and Nautilus, small brigs, and doubtless intended for the coast of 
Africa; they will be reported fit for officers and men the end of the present 
week, and are rather desirable commands for such as prefer the descrip- 
tion of service, which is customary on that coast. The Herald, formerly 
a diplomatic yacht, is in dock under conversion as a sloop of war ; and the 
Blonde, 46, recently from South America, and paid off by Commodore 
Mason, is under repair for service, but will not be ready for some months. 

It was stated in your last number that the Columbia steamer had pro- 
ceeded from this port to the north coast of Spain, with Lieutenant-Colonel 
Parke, C.B., appointed the Admiralty to take t^ie command of the bat- 
talion ol Marines serving there ; Lieutenant-Colonel Owen being chosen 
to fill the important post of Colonel- Commandant and Deputy Adjutant- 
General, in the room, of Major-General Sir J. Savage, who has retired from 
the service, v 

The appointment of Lieutenant-Colom^ Owen (who has arrived in Eng- 
land and commenced duty) to so responsible an office has given great satis- 
faction to the corps, as he is an able and experienced officer, and most 
jucficiously selected. » It has for a long teiie been a system to nominate in- 
dividuals to occupy the sKuation of Senior^Sjaff Officer, and having the 
command of the Four Divisions, in consequence of their sernorittjj without 
any regard to their personal or military qualifications to perform the duty, 
and although most amiable in private life totally incompetent to be en- 
trusted with the command of *80 large a body of men. The fact is, the 
parties consider that when they have arrived at that station in the corps 
such appointments are their birthright. The corps» therefore, hails with 
satisfaction this first departure from birthright system, and trusts the 
will continue to break through a rule which has existed for 
^ many years, to the manifest injury of theifivhole corps. The completion 
]^f the retirement of^old officers, agreeably to the Ordeis in Council, is 
aSsioasly looked foi^ among the senior branches of the corps, as the 
youngest Field-Officer ha# already iJ^Cn forty years in the Service, and 
the jtinior Captain twentyrUine years ; consequently much remains to be 
done to render the ‘feyal fifarine Corps efficient. The party of Marines 
laMy employed at Lisbon iias be^ moved to Spain by H.M.S. Malabar 
am ^alamah4er» and el^ placed under the orefers of "Lieut,-Col. Parke, 

« ith only one additional “Fi<6ld-Officer (Lieut.-Col. Wright) ; but, with 
pwardsof 1 10ft oien, a Commandant ind one Field-Officer are by no means 
sufficient, and aa therc ar^-many at the different divisions anxious to pro- 
ceed on foreign service,; no doubt the Admiralty will send two or three to 
assist Lieut.-Col. Parke in the onerous and responsible chaige Vvhich he 
has at the present moment. Since writing the above, Lieut.*Co), Asl€tt> 
of the Portsmouth division, has Jjeen ordered to hold himself in readiness 
to go thither, and doubtless more will receive similar communications : 
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, \he Marine force on the north coa$t of Spain now consigts of two battalions, 
the second being nnder the command of Lieut.-Col. Wright, 

As this is not the time of year for moving troops, those ,irf this garrison 
are the same as reported last month, viz, : the second battalion of the 
Rifles,, and the Depdts of the 5th, 24th, and 90th Regiments in Ports- 
mouth ; and the DepOts of the 84th and 89th,at Gosport. * « 

The mathematical examination of Midshipmen i$ still continued in 
Portsmouth Dockyard, in the building formerly used as the Naval College, 
and the examinations are conducted by the Naval Commander-in-Ghief, 
the Admiral-Superintendent of the Dockyard, and the Captaip of H.M.S. 
Excellent. Since the abolition of the College the (questions Jiave been pre- 
pared and the work examined by one of the late Mathematical Assistants 
and the Schoolmaster of the Excellent, but this mi>nth the Mathematical 
Assistants’ services have been dispensed with, and one of the supernu- 
merary Naval Instructors substituted. It is presumed that a thorough 
knowledge of the system has been (Obtained, and the Instructors of the 
gunnery ship will in future do all that is requisite. The following passed 
for Lieutenants on the 12th inst. : — 

Messrs. Dudley Sinclair, Daniel H. M‘Ncill, Thos. Davis, Osmond C. 
Fcaver, A. H. Henry, J. B. Willoughby' J. B. Keast, Thos, J. Smyth, W, 
H. Pawle, Lord Wm. Compton, Mr. S. J, Bayly. 


Plymouth, Dec. 20th, 1837* 

Mr. Editor, —Theroiis a great dearth of newf> again this month, from 
the port of Plymouth : very few^ arrivals of any interest ; not a ship paid 
off during the whole of the month ; and only one commissioned, the 
Britomart, 10, as tender to the Alligator. 

On the 26th iilt., the Triton, Dutch frigate, ^Captain Etling, bound to 
Batavia, came into the Sound,, owing to contrary winds. The officers 
belonging to her visited the Dockyard on the 30th; they appeared to take 
great interest in the general arrangement of, and works going on in the 
establishment, and expressed thwselves much gratified, on leaving, with 
what they had seen. After remaining here a week, the Triton sailed, on 
the 3rd, for her destination.* 

The Comet, steamer, Lieut. Com. G. F. Gordon, arrived on the 4th of 
this month, in seventy hours, from Passages ; she brought home Colonel 
Owen of the Royal Marines. Matters were going on very quietly when 
the Comet left On the 9th instant, she was employed to tow somoold 
spars hence to Falmouth, to serve as a breakwater in forming a mast-pond 
there ; she returned the next day, and remains here still. 

The Semiramis, steam-shvp, bound for Bombay, passed this port on thp 
5th, and put into Falmouth, where she remained a few days, and then 
proceeded on hep voyage, which she expects to accomplish in seventy* 
days, and for which, if performed within the stateij time, she will reecfve 
a gratuity of 5000^. • ♦ 

The Columbia, steamer, in command of Mr. Thompson, Master of the 
Victory, arrived on the 9th from 43ork, haviqg landed there 118 men dis- 
charged from the 2nd Lancers of the l^egion : she sailed again on the 1 6th. 

The Britomart, 10, having been selected as a tender to the Alligator, 
Captain Sia Gordon Bremer was commissioned on the llth instant by one 
of the Lieutenants (Koupar) of that ship. ^ The Alligator and Britomart 
are both lying in Barnpool, and will be ^eady^^br sea in about a week from 
the present time, when it is expected they wiU sail upon the important 
service to which they are appointed— namely, the forming of an establish- 
.ment on the North Coastiof Australia, for the purpose of protecting the 
tfade' between New South Wales and India, and watching over British 
commercial interests in that quarter.. 
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Ae Malabar, 74, Captain Sir William Montague, arrived on Friday last 
(l$thX «nd came into harbour the follovving; morning: she is now dis- 
mantling, and will be paid off in the course of a few days. 

The President, bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral Ross, is hourly expected 
here, on her way to South America, to relieve Sir G. E. Haraond, in com- 
mand of the 'Dublin, on that station. Admiral Ross goes to the Pacific, 
where the flag will be stationed in future. 

The Pique; 36, Captain Boxer, is'the only ship now in the Sound ; she 
has be^ there the whole month, and there seems to be no probability of 
her going to sea at present. The Lily, 16-giin brig, is lying alongside the 
Dockyard qnit^ ready for being commissioned, which is daily expected to 
take place. The Racehoi'se, 18, Commander Craufurd, also alongside the 
Dockyard, is fitting, and will be completed about the latter end of this 
month*- The Druid, 46, and Espoir, 10, are ready for commissioning when 
wanted; and the Talbot, 28, and Weazle 10, are being brought forward 
for sea service. The ships in dock are the Thunderer, 84, Endymion, 48’, 
Lancaster, o2, and Resistance, 46, under repair ; also the Talbot and 
Weazle, for a short time only, for temporary works. 

The highly respected superintendent of the j^yal Naval Hospital and 
victualling department at this pbrt, Capt. Phipps Hornby, C.B., will shortly 
leave us, to become superintendent of Woolwich dockyard, in the room 
of Capt. Sir John Louis, Balt, who is to supersede Rear-Admiral Sir 
Thomas Briggs at Malta ; and it is generally understood that Capt. Hyde 
Parker, at present in command of the Rodney, 92, in the Mediterranean, 
is to succeed to the oflic^ of superintendent at Pembroke dockyard, vacated 
by the demise of the late much-esteemed Capt. Cumby. Mr. (), W. Lang, 
son of Mr. Lang, master shipwright at Woolwich, is appointed to be one 
of the foremen of .this yard, to succeed Mr. Gruselier, who retires upon a 
superannuation of 160/. annum, at ah advanced age, after a very long 
servitude. And the situation of inspector of shipwrights, occasioned by 
the death of Mr. Wm. Gruselier, son of the above, has been filled by Mr. 
Wra. Fox, who has served several years as a leading man, and has been 
selected for promotion in consideration ofi his meritorious character. 

The Devon lighter arrived this day from^Spain ; she brings no news of 
any importance ; her passage must have been a very quick one, as letters 
have been received by her dated 1 7th inst. 

The choice of the first mayor of Devonport, under the new charter, took 
place on the 14th inst., when*Edward St. Aubye, Esq. was elected by a 
majority of two to one. He is a gentleman admitted by every one to be 
peculiarly qualified for the office which he has accepted ; and it is a for- 
tunate circumstance for the town that an individual of his consideration 
fhould have consented to preside over its oouneils, and, by his infiuence 
and example, to assist in giving a character of wisdom and dignity to its 
pjl^eral proceedings. ^ 

^he old Genoa, 74, is to be broken up shortly, and part of the timber is 
to be employed in repairingf^the dockyard jetties, for which service sixteen 
carpenters have been temporarily entered. 

In conclusion, Mr. Editoii, I wish you the compliments of the season ; 
and may the next and every new^year cement more strongly the good 
fellowship that subsists between you, your readers, and your correspon- 
dents. ^ 

Yours, &c* 


D. 
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REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Outlines of Naval Routine. By Lieut. Fordycb. 

It is always gratifying to award our me^d of praise to* those offices 
who are willing to employ the hours of professional leisure in recording 
the fruits of their experience : the moi« so when their remarks and instruc- 
tions are expressed with modesty and preciseness. On these grounds we 
have pleasure in recommending to the notice of our readers the volume of 
Lieutenant For^ce. A manual has long been wanting in^the Navy: for 
the labours of Captain Glascock and Mr. Mwtelli, thougH each had con- 
siderable merit, were not complete. It was in some measure to supply 
this deficiency that the papers entitled “ Economy of a Man-of-War’* 
were, a short time since, published in this Journal ; and we are glad to 
observe that Lieutenant Pordyce his appreciated the enlightened and 
benevolent views which so strongly characterise those essays. 

The “ Outlines” contain a detailed account of the fitting and manage- 
ment of our ships-of-war ; and under this head the author dwells particu- 
larly on the advantages of system and uniformity. He supplies a uni- 
versal scheme of Routine, which, if it is generally adopted after a fair 
trial, will be the means of supplying a desideiMum in the^aval Service. 

The important subject of punishment next occupies the attention of the 
author. ‘‘ Far is it from my intention,” says he, “ to call in question the 
wisdom or propriety olthe milder dispensation. On the contrary, my best 
wishes, hopes, and feelings have ever been enlisted m its favour. But it 
is quite consistent with all this to state fwhat I feel sure will be denied by 
few) that the good government of a ship-of-war— at all times an arduous 
and difficult affair — is now peculiarly delicate, tasking to the uttermost the 
talents and temper of the cleverest men, and requiring all the aid which 
can be imparted from the resources of the general mind.” In consequence, 
the author suggests a complete classification of offences, and proposes 
(with the exception of the collar) a judicious grac^uated scale of minor 
punishments. This part well worthy the* attention of the Service ; 
more particularly as the new Printed Regulations, soon to be published, 
are expected to supply some advice and as.sistance on this important 
subject— suited to the truly gentle and paternal code now adopted in the 
Navy. • 

But the most valuable portion of this book is a simple and ingenious 
Quarter, Watch, and Station Bill. It is grounded on the official Quarter 
Bill lately introduced into the Service, and combines the entire arrange- 
ment (for five different classes of her Majesty’s ships) on one sheet (jf 
paper. 

He observes;—^* Many ships are months, sometimes years, in commis* 
sion, before their quarter watch and station bills, s^a and harbour 
and general style of carrying onMuty, assume anything like uniformity, 
consistency, or good arrangement; while plans without end are adopted 
and abandoned in the interval, *as chance ,and caprice suggest, to the 
incalculable detriment of the interests of the Service, the efficiency of the 
ship, and the comfort of all on board.^' , 

In the French Instructions is to be found a scheme of general stations, 
but it is complex and voluminous.* Our Admiralty some years ago sup- 
plied a Watch and Quarter Bill for the use of 74-gun ships ; but this was 
confused and complicated, and, as its principles were wholly unexplained, 
it was hot understood by the Service, and ultimately fell to the ground. 
Stilt, the necessity for some general rule was admitted ; apd this drew the 
author’s atteptlon to the subject. He consequently compared all the 
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various plans that couM be obtained of the most distinguished officers, 
audt having combined them with bis own extensive experience, the result 
has been the^ production of those valuable schemes wnich occupy so im- 
portant a place in this volume. 

It is to be regretted that there is no index to this book, and that there 
is no manual for the guidance of officers employed in the now extensive 
clfes of steam men-of-war,% The somewhat inferior execution of the 
lithographic part mii&t be accounted for bj the extreme cheapness of the 
work. 

As a First Lieutenant. Mr. Fovdyce had oppoitunities of testing the 
advantage of his i^stcms, and we have it in our power to add to his own ex- 
perience the testimony of an Officer now \n command. It was addressed 
to the author : — Strange to say. 1 have found your book of great assist- 
ance. — lent me your Outlines (in MS.), and they are now on my table, 
and save me a great deal of thinking. Put me down for six copies, .and 
forward them, if possible, by the nexi man-of-war.’* 

In conclusion, we congratulate the author on the successful execution of 
his arduous task; and we indulge a hope that his labours for the good of 
the service, — in which he says he has “ spent his life,*’ and of which he 
has proved himself to be an ornament,— may not go unrewarded. 


History of the King’s German I.egion. By Major Beamish, 

VoL. JL 

The unusual period which has Elapsed since the publication of the first 
volume of this History, is accounted for by the length of time occupied in 
the collection and investigation of documents and details, and other cii- 
cumstances over wduch the author had noc'ontrol. Major Beamish grate- 
fully acknowledges his own obligations and those of the Legion to C'aptain 
Christopher Heise of the Hanoverian Rifle Guards, by whom the laborious 
task of collecting and preparing the matVirials for the completion of the 
work, including various ela’Oorate lists and ^returns, has been principally 
and successfully executed. 

Notwithstanding the numerous publications in various forms on the 
inexhaustible subject of the late war, and with Napier’s systematic pages 
still open before us, we have read this volume w»itb an unexpected interest, 
consfidering the triteness of the topic of which it treats. We fully expected 
accuracy and minuteness of information respecting the body w^hose story 
is here especially discussed, and we were aware that those details would 
bg compiled with good taste and ability by Major Beamish ; but we were 
not prepared for a clear and ejever compendium of the war, in eveiy 
of which the Geiman Legion was concerned, siich as that which 
xniWoliime presents, ip conjunction w,ith its predecessor. 

“We observe that the arraHjrement of *the ntatter is modelled on that of 
Napier; the references are given in the same manner. The Appendix is 
still more copious than those as yet phblished by the Historian of the 
. Peninsular War, flashes of whose istyle are, we fancy, occasionally per- 
ceptible in the spirited sketches, of Major Beamish, whose own language is 
always correct and iaconsonapca with ))is subject. The special purpose of 
Uhls work, namely, to record the ^ services of the King’s German Legion 
■from tbclhrmation to Itfe diliaoluiionof that fine and laithful force, is most 
honourably and effectually ’attained. It is impossible that a piilitary 
body could have aervad fbe country and* the cause for which they were 
engaged with higher distinction or more unshaken zeal ; and it affords 
thenr British brotl^ers in arms unfeigned gratification to find that justice 
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has been done to their Hanoverian comrades in'^a History which will take 
a conspicuous place amongst the Military Annals of Great 

There is ope feature of this work which we highly apptove» and recom- 
niend for imitation. We allude to the numerous and well-selected traits of 
distinguished conduct on the part of non-commissioned officers and privates 
of the Legion, which are introduced either incidentally' as not€.s tcr^the 
texi, or collectively in the Appendix extracts from the ** Guelphic 
Archives.” These anecdotes •are irf the highest degree indicative of the 
fine spirit by which the members pf the Legion were actuated, and form 
one of the most interesting portions of the book. It is needless to add 
that their publication in this authentic and historical shape must have a 
most beneficial effect in stimulating tho^emulation of the young, and 
gratifying the honest pride of the old soldier. Bydhe way, the Hanoverian 
army enfoys an advantage over the British in possessing the Cross of King 
William, an order of merit not extended to the latter, nor supplied by any 
other in the subordinate ranks. ^ 

Amongst the most striking and original passages of this volume is the 
memorable defence of La Haye Sainte, in the Battle of Waterloo, by the 
2nd Light Battalion of the Legion, commanded by Major (now Major- 
General) Baring, whose narration, inserted in the Appendix, from the 
Hanoverian Military Journal, is of an interest almost romantic. The devo- 
tion of the men, and the heroism of the officers, could not be surpassed. 
A copious Appendix supplies a profusion of records, references, and tables, 
with a list of the officers of the Legion to the disbandment of the corps in 
1816, including theitt services, wounded, casualties, honorary distinctions, 
&c., compiled with great labour and care by Captain Christopher Heise ; 
in short, the History of the King's Ge?man Legion must be pronounced as 
complete a record oi' its class as exists. 


Recollections of the Storming of the Castle of Badajoz, of Fort 
Napoleon, Almaraz, and of the Battle of Corunna. Second 
Edition. By Captain MacC^rthy, late of the ^{)ih Regt. 

We did not see the former edition of this pamphlet, nor, on perusing the 
second, are we quite aware of the object of the publication. The author, 
indeed, informs us that it “ is designed to supply the vast vacuum in the 
history of that siege” (of Badajoz), but, w'ilh every desire to receive and 
appreciate the promised information, we must confess that it has escaped 
us. As a record of the personal experience of a zealous and gallant officer 
like Captain MacCarthy, who was employed as an assistant engineer to 
the third division at the Biege of Badajoz, his rough notes possess ^an 
interest which attaches to all relatioris of individual adventure — but 
neither the style, which is unusually -> defective, nor the matter of Iris 
“ Memoirs,” invest them with much value as a cohtribution to the h:;^i6¥y 
of the War. With the exceptiop.of the si^jge, tfte same ground has been 
gone over by Captain Patterson, a brother-officer of the author. 


Views in India, chiefly among the Himalaya Mountains. Drawn 
by Lieut. White, 31st Rfgt. Kdit^ by Emma Roberts. 

This is a magnificent volume — splendidly: representing a magUiiieent ^ 
country. Nothing can be more beautiful than the execution of the views, * 
which are given in profusion, while the letter-press descriptions are 
portionately copious, and do Miss Roberts much credit. In these descrip- 
tions and historical sketches Runieet Singh cuts a.^nspicuQuii figuire. 

' The large outlay of the spirited publishers of this fine work deserves to be 
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rstvumeil with interest, while the costly folio itself will repay the purchaser 
by the beauty and value of its contents. 


ThkTbtbran— 'OHS Forty Yrars in the British Service. By CapWin 
John Harley, late‘ Paymaster of the 47th Regt. 

r f 

This gossiping work hardly comes within the province of criticism — 
but as these posthumous volumes are edited by the widow of the auto- 
biographer, and published, we conclude, for her benefit, we hope their 
publication may serve the desired purpose. Objections will, no doubt, 
be raised against the personalities, though generally good-humoured, 
which abound in these pages, in which names are introduced somewhat 
freely— but a winter’s evening may be less amusingly beguiled than by the 
perusal of the late Paymaster's chit-ch/}t. 


Invasion CoiithMN at Boulogne* 

A well-executed drawing of. this imposing column, made by Lieutenant 
Newenham of the Navy, after the original design of the architect E. Le 
Ban'e, has been lithographed, and presents a striking plan and elevation. 
It is well known that such a ** monument’’ was ** decreed to the Emperor 
Napoleon the Great by the Expeditionary Army (4th corps of the Grand 
Army) and the Imperial Flotilla assembled at fioulogne Ibr the invasion 
of England— 2.3rd Sept, 1804.” Tlie design, which is familiar to the 
visitors of Boulogne^ is surmounted by a statue of the intended conqueror 
of England, as it* in mockery of his towering ambition and reverses. 

«• 


The BrI‘ 7 I»h MedicaI Almanack for 1838. 

We notice this medical work, because its pageS contain many important 
facts in regard to the laws of mortality in different diseases which are, we 
believe, quite new to the medical profession, and with which it is of the 
utmost importance that olficers o^ that department in our Army should be 
acquainted, in order to displace those false theories which have hitherto 
been entertained in regard to the exemption of soldiers from sickness and 
mortality as they advance in age. 

IVe fear that calculation has hitherto been too little attended to in 
medical education, and that most of the members of that profession are 
fonder of starting theories Than of adducing factr and figures in 
suj^rt of them. This cannot, however, be laid to the charge of the present 
author, who obviously possesses powers 3>f calculation of no ordinary kind, 
and shows a care in the selection, and a discrimination in the arrangement 
of his facts, which enable hina to exhibit results in the compass of one 
page worth whole volumes of speculation. It is therefore but justice to 
such importanblabours that they should be duly known and estimated by 
every meinber of his profession* and for this purpose we are happy to lend 
our aid in bringing them to the itotice ofthe Medical Officers of the Army. 

By lia Numeration of the^ yhole population of Sweden from 1811 to 
1830, and the deaths at each Mr. Farr has fixed the annual ratio of 
mortality at every age n the most extensive basis ever hitherto obtained. 
It would carry us beyond pur limits to notice all the results on this head ; 
we shall merely exhibit those between the ages of 15 and 50, being the 
military period of life in our Service. 
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By an investigation of the returns of the sipnall-pox hospitals in London, 
for a period of fifty-six years, and the ofilbial returns of the cholera in 
Austfia, he has also established that the chances of these diseases termi- 
nating fatally follows almost exactly the same law. Take, for instance, 
the deaths in 10,000 cases of smallipox and cholera at each of the follow- 
ing ages 
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Fever follows exactly the same law% as deduced from a variety of obser- 
vations selected with great care from the fever-hospitals in London and 
Glasgow ; and what is equally remarkable, tlie chance of recovery from 
insanity diminishes with the advance of age, in exactly the same propor- 
tion as the law of mortality increases. For instance, the recoveries per 
thousand of those confined in yethlem Hospital were as follows : — 
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These important deductions, which w,e understand the ingenious authpr 
is extending toother diseases as fast as the necessary observations cw 
be procured, bids fair to establish that in all attacks the chance oT reco- 
very diminishes as the age^advad^es from pflberty upwards ; consequently, 
as it is not likely diseases and mortality will follow a different law in one 
latitude from what they do in another, we > may infer that the theory of 
soldiers’ constitutions improving \%ith age is by no means likely to stand 
the test of calculation. 

This assumption is confirmed by the- records of mortality in the Prus- 
sian Army, which have been colfected by the same author for a period of 
ten years, and which show the ratio of deaths annually in that Service to , 
be only 1 percent.; while in our Service the mortality,. even among troops * 
who never served out of Great Britain, is 1 J per cent. But the iriissian 
Army is composed entirely of men between the ages of 20 and 25-^ours • 
.includes men of all ages, from IB to 45 or 50; consequently, if young sol- 
diers suffered so much more either from sickness or mortality than old 
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on^s, the mortality in the Prussian Army would have been much higher 
than in ours. 

On these points we apprehend our medical officers have much to learn, 
and much to unlearn ; and there is no way in which they are more likely 
to arrive at accurate conclusions on this subiect than by availing them- 
selves of the information contained in the volume now recommended to 
their perusal, 


NOTlfcKS TO REAPERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have the pleasure" of repeating, for the tenth time, our New Year’s 
compliments to the United Service, from which, having redeemed our 
pledges for the past, we confidently antiicipate support for the future. 

We shall take a glance at the state of the Navy in our next. 

A correspondent, “Miles,*' puts the following queries, to which, we 
suspect, he is not likely to receive categorical answers : — 

Why is the Military Secretary the Commander Of the Forces in Ire- 
land entitled to a step of , Bret^t rank, when under the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, after having filled that appointment for the period of 
one year, when such advantage is not extended to the Military Secre- 
taries at the three presidencies in India ? 

Why are Captains and* subordinate officer^ allovfed to remain on full- 
pay when on the Staff, and permitted to succeed wdth or without 
purchase, as the case may be,*'to the rank above them in their regi- 
ments, whilst so serving — when, on the other hand, regimental Majors 
aie obliged to be on half-pay when they accept a Staff appointment 
(except in India), whereby they lose the chance of regimental pro- 
motion? 

If in the first case, precedent is to be quoted as authority, the sooner 
such invidious distinctions aie done aa\ay with the better, either by 
extending promotion to,* or withholding ^t^from all under the same 
circumstances. 

If in the secondt it is to be arsriu'd that a Field-officer cannot be spared 
from his regiment, neither can a Captain, say I, most feelingly. 

Why should not all Staff-offiefers be selected from the half-pay? — if not, 
i^hy are the juniors entitled to the advantage referred to ? 

I have known Captains on the Staff, whose regiments have been in the 
West Indies and other foreign stations for years, and who have never 

' even joined their corps abroad, and who have never done any reg^i- 
mental duty as Captains, enjpying lucrative appointments at home^ 
- jvhilst we poor dewds were doing their duty in unhealthy climates. 

“ ^imax” will perceUe tha^ the subject of hjs letter is considered in our 
leading paper. 

We regret that Mr. Schetky’s letter, arrived too late for the present 

Number. 

We shall cofnmunicate wit^ Captain G— g on the subject of his note. 

Commander I>r-*a request wmoU unfortumtely, be complied with this 
month. V. 

OarlMiimunicati0ns fiom Madras on the satisfkctory proceedings of the 
Steam Committee are idfO unavoidaWy deferred. 

A mass of coutiibutions remedn for insertion as room offers* 
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AFFAIRS A*t HOME AND ABROAD. 

Parliament rose on the 23rd ult. for the Christmas Recess — to 
reassemble on the 16th January. Her Majesty proceeded in person to 
the House of Lords to give the Royal Assent to the Civil List Bill. 

TiTe mongrel French Faction of Lower Canada, encouraged by the 
grovelling “conciliation” of the* Home and Local Governments, and 
excited to sedition by one Papineau, the demagogue of the hour with 
the knaves and fools upon whose shoulders he rides into notoriety, have 
broken out into acts of rebellion and r^stance to the Queen’s authority. 
This is the unfailing result of all t^porizing policy, especially with 
parties alleging grievances merely to clojjk premeditated treason. If 
wrong exist it should be forthwith remedied — if not, its turbulent aver- 
ment should be firmly repressed, the public mind be relieved, and the 
public safety providejji for. Of what weight are^ji® insidious declamations 
and designs of a handful of ambitious hypocrites in the scale with the 
repose and welfare of a nation ? and what is there in law or reason to 
obstruct or condemn the prevention of a social and.political corruption, 
pregnant with such extensive destruction,# though propagated from 
sources so insignificant ? * 

It appears that bodies of brigands, committed to open rebellion by 
Papineau, who like all “ patriots ” of his stamp has himself absconded, 
skulking from the perils an^ tRe penalties hr; has provoked, have actually 
braved a collision with tlFe Queen^s troops, several of whom have been 
killed and wounded in opposing pverwhelming numbers of tins French 
rabble. If this insolent insurrection do not rouse our lethargic Govern- 
ment, if it do not prompt them to the*indignant abandonment of their 
system of indiscriminate concession and feeble vacillation, and the*adop- 
tion of measures calculated alike to fulfil the ends of “justice,” protect 
the loyal and constitutional inhabitants, both French and English, 
composing the majority of the province, and manfully support Ihe 
British Officers and troops in the execution of their painful and mi}- 
mentoiis duties — then will thev incur impeaclunent and Great Britain 

in her Cfown.’* The proclamation of 
have immediately followed the overt 
acts of rebellion alluded to; and if it be true as repoHed, that the French 
rebels have shot in cold blood a British Officer, Lieutenant Weir of the 
32nd, whom they had kidnapped rather than made prisoner, — thexi do 
we hope ttiat ho quarter will be giveU to banditti capable of doubly Out- 
raging the laws and usages of civilized war* by the cowardly massacre 
of their captive countryman. In Sir John Colborne, who fortunately 
succeeds Lord Gosford in the government Of the province, we have a 
guarantee for the firm, and judicious exercise of his responsible .and 
'arduous office as far as the fetters of his “ Instructions ” will permit. 

We have perused with the deepest. shame and disgust the speeches of 
certain members of the House ot Commons on a subject respecting 


basely forfeit the brightest jewM 
Martial Law must, we presume. 
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which, if upon no other, unanimity might have been expected in an 
aesembly supposed to represent the patriotism, and protect the honour, 
interests, and safety of Great Britain and her Dependencies ; the people 
of both will expect that the fomentation of rebellion and the subornation 
of treason will bp checked and punished as the laws provide, in whatever 
quarter this species of degenerS^y may be exhibited* 

Our observations on this insurrection must necessarily be limited at 
present. We shall recur to the subject with the requisite information 
next month. 

The dissolution of the Secondary Auxiliary Legion, crimped into an 
extension of Service on the breaking up of the original body in June 
last, lias taken place under circumstances of aggravated fraud, ingrati- 
tude, and insult on the part of the foreigners by whom they were hired, 
and of the most criminal apathy and neglect on the side of the British 
Government, by which the ignoble contract was suggested and virtually 
guaranteed. Thus has an expedition, which will ever remain a blot on 
the annals of Great Britain, been doubly frustrated — failing even beyond 
the worst fears and predictions of its most decided and consistent 
opponents ; while those who weVe tempted to take part in its martial 
raimickry and delusive objects, many, no doubt, from motives not un- 
worthy of British soldiers,^ have been forced to drain to the dregs the 
overflowing measure of Cnristino perfidy and contempt, and of individual 
disappointment and humiliation. , 

The conduct of Lieutenant 0*Connell, the titular Brigadier of the 
residuary Legion,^ appejirs to have been spirited, straight-forward, 
and becoming, under the insults and b^efaced breach of faith by 
which the unfortunate dupes of the Christino Government were driven 
tp lay down their arms. We repeat our hope that this subject will not, 
as hitherto, be passed* sub ^ilentio by Far|iament, which is doubly 
bound to resent the insolence of the Spaniard, alid compel the execution 
of his broken pledges in the absence of ctny eilective interposition on 
the part of the executive at home. 

The following is an extract frPm a communication we have received 
from St. Sebastian. 

The New Legion may be considered as a thing that has been. The In- 
fanjtry is disbanded, and their arms delivered up ; the Cavalry and Artil- 
lery, which cannot be done without, are retained in the service. The cir- 
cumstances which led to this sudden and unexpected measure of General 
O’Donveli, the Spanish Commandant-General, are variously reported; how- 
ever, it seems to me thatthe following is«iiyhat piay be nearest the general 
truth. , 

When the New Legion was raised from tjie wreck of the Old in last June, 
a conti^t was; drawn up and^^igt)^^ Colonel Wylde and the Sehores 
Tena and Llainos (the three fprming a Royal Commission for the settle- 
ment of all matters conceirfidi^ the British Auxiliaries), and General 
O’Gonnell, as the^her coiitra<;^ting: party? signedfor the New Legion. The 
term of service was tp be for twSve months. O’Connell was given full 
‘Pow«r to withdraw the JU^gion from the Service, if at any time their pay 
should be allowed to months in arrears, and in this case the 

was to be entiUed.tp, pe pay and gratuity corresponding to the full 
of its engagement,,. theJexpense of transporting the men and ofRcers 
.to England devolving u||oti the Spanish Government 
Dn the other hand,, any individual who should withdraw hiSb services 
b^re'the expiration of the term, his irgsignatioii being of his own accord 
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and for his own private convenience^ was to ^ forfeit all claims' to pay or 
gratuity, from the moment of his breach of the agreement. 

It so happens, that from the circumstances preceding the disbandment 
of the 500 men composing the only battalion of Infantry of the Legion, a 
question arises as to which of the articles referred to they come under ; — 
whether that which authorizes them to discontinue thek services iO left 
three months in arrears, or that of volunta^ resignation. II is a question, 
however, which cannot long jj^emaii^ undecided. 

They say that on the 7th instant, on the Legion Estimate being laid 
before Brigadier Don Juan Tcna, Coinisario Plenipotenciario of her Ma- 
jesty of Spain, and one of the Royal Commission already mentioned, this 
gentleman considered himself justified in running his pen through some 
Field-Officers, whose existence was considered, incompatible with the 
economy prescribed by the Government at Madrid ; nor did he stop until 
having unhorsed nearly all the Staff, and renversH an entire Hospital 
C6i*ps, the Estimate was returned k) the astounded O’Connell, resembling 
a field of carnage. Tena, who by the way declares eternal hate to the 
Legion, and is generally known among the English here by the endearing 
title of ** Old Tiiief Tena,’* alleges that such an extravagant establishment 
was in open violation of his instructions from Madrid, which regulated the 
precise footing on which the New Legion was to be organized, such as three 
regiments of Infantry ^ none to be undex strongs and the Brigadier- 
General to have only two orderly Officers drawing their regimental pay and 
field allowance^ but no staff-pay ^ whereas he complained that none of the 
regiments exceeded *250, and that General OConiiell had a Staff about 
him, which for rank, number, and expense, could not be surpassed in an 
army of 20,000 men, though the grapd total of the New Legion did not 
exceed 1200, 

Against this it is asserted, that the appointments Tor the new Auxiliary 
Legion were already made under the very eyes of the Royal Commission 
before the arrival of the GovAnraent’s arrangement, by which they were 
reduced to a more limited scale ; that the men had been reduced to a state 
of almost nudity from the impossibility of obtaining supplie.s of clothing, 
and that the Legion was lefj more than threes months in arrears, supposing 
even that the funds supphed by the Spanish authorities had been applied 
to the force as constituted, according to the Royal order. 

General O’Connell had repeatedly applied for transports to convey the 
Legion from the territory of Spain, and in>consequence of these applications 
having invariably remained unanswered, and the like indifference baying 
been shown to his repeated remonstrances, on account of the unprovided 
state of the men and officers under his command, he considered himself 
under the necessity of officially communicating to General O’Donnell, tj^at 
until these questions were definitively arranged, it was impossible for him to 
afford a continuation of his services or those of the force under his command. 
The Spaniards, glad to get rid of the claims of so great a portiomof tHe 
Legion, and under the impression that all who Aight be included in the 
measure of O’Connell would forfeit pay and gratuity, immediately accede 
to what they term the voluntary^resignation of Of Connell and the Infantry 
only. The late reverses of the Carlists have rendered the services of 500 
bayonets a loss of little consequence ; but aware at the same time of the 
contempt ^of the Carlists for the Christino battalions, however numerically 
superior, and that the removal the Artillery and Lancers would be im- 
mediately followed by an onslaught of the FacciosoSf General O’Donnell 
has opposed the disbanding of either of these corps, and their commanding * 
officers have refused to obey General O'Connell’s order to deliver up their 
arms and horses. An abandonment of their General, at a moment when 
his- independent and spirited resentment of their unworthy treatment had 
‘ apparently given his enemies an advantage over cannot, 1 afrmd, 
be«ttrib|ited to the most generous motives. Promises and intngue are 
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nol^ffplkred to secure the officers ftnd men of these but thous^h the 
ftmitter e.r© easily persuaded to continue a life whrCh.does not offer to them 
tha^^ardships add privations to whfch their brothers of the Infantry were 
‘ ccsstinually exposed^ the men» especially those of the Artillery, are eager to 
‘ be placed on the same footing with the disbanded Infantry, and are said to 
havis applied to iGleneral O'Oonaell to insist upon their being allowed to lay 
down their arms immediately ^uch is their impatience of their present 
situation, that Colonel Wakefield has' obfained permission to march with 
his squadron to Henteria, where all kinds of precautions are taken to prevent 
their, holding communication with their comrades. Last night a message 
was delivered to^ Colonel Ross from the^ Commandant^Oeneral, who had 
been Informed that he was the organ of General 0‘Connell, intimating that 
if he or any other officer attempted to interfere with his dispositions respect- 
ing the Cavalry and Artillery, ne (O’Donnell) would send him to the castle. 

General O’Connell sails for England to-^morrow. 


We are informed that the lever target, for practice without the 
expenditure of powder and shot,, invented some years since by Captain 
George Smith, R.N., and adopted in our Navy, has been lately intro- 
duced into the service of the .Sardinian Artillery and Navy. 

. A machine for preventing the collision of steam-vessels in a fog has 
also been perfected, at considerable expense, under the direction of 
Captain G. Smith ; the ^.principle of which is to strike a gong by an 
apparatus which is totally independent of the engine or paddles, and 
can be equally use<l while the versel is at anchor or under weigh, a 
peculiarity which distinguishes Captain Smith’s plan from others which 
have come under our notieeJ In our present Number will be found a 
corresponding invention by Lieutenant Bef’ lairs. 


East India Company’s Military JIkminary, Addiscombe. 

The Mathematical Examination commenced Jjy giving to the Cadets in 
. the lower part of the class several propositions from geometry in Hutton's 
course, -^which they demonstrated as well as micht be expected from the 
least talented in the division. Sir Alexander Dickson then gave to such 
as were more advanced some propositions from plane trigonometry, conic 
sections, &c.; the lower part of the class at the same time working out 
some simple and quadratic equations, expansion into series by the binomi- 
cal theorem, and other questions in Algebra. To those at the head of the 
class the Public Examiner gave several propositions in mechanics, hydro- 
statics, and other branches of natjjral philosophy : he also required them 
to demonstrate some theorems in spherical trigonometi’y and nautical 
astrondmy; and then he proceeded to examine tliem in the doctrine of 
fiuxions, in all of which they acquitted fMemselves with great credit. 

The periodical Public Examination at this Institution was held on Mon- 
day the 1 1th December, in thetpresence of the Chairman, Sir J. M. Carnac, 
.Bai-t., M^P*. the Deputy Chairmian, Ijlajor-General Sir J. L. Lushington, 
some Members of the Court of Directors, and the following visitors, 
vix^ the^ordVi^ountEneombe, Baron de Teissier ; Generals Millar, Bell, 
and h^ptleod ; Oblonels Sir John May, Paterson, Cockburn, Pasld^, C.B., 

^ MiUjj'Wd Robertsoq ; Lieuteuant-Cojonels Dynely, Parke, Sim, Smythe, 

* Haw and Barnwall; Majors Stannus, W. Gordon, Prosser, Campbell, 
Coi^n, and Chase ; Captains Walpole and Vassal), R,N. ; Captains Hor- 
. tow. Burnaby, and Jervis; the Kev, G. Coles; Messrs, P. Melville, Kem- 
bali, Carwardin^ B, S. Thorpton, and Zqhrab Yzam, &c. &c, Also^ 
Cheoket Bey (Chargiil^Anaires de la SublSue Porte pres de sa Majestd 
Britimwique) and KL Dervish EJfep^i, , • ^ ^ 
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• Tha result of a due and careful examination by Major-General Sir Alex- 
ander Dickson, K*C.B., of forty-one Gentlemen Cadets, was tho selection of 
two for the Engineers, viz*, J. R, Beeher and J. S. AlexandeT; and four for 
the Artillery, viz.. A, B, Kemball, H. P. de Teissier, J. G. M^Donell, and 
B. R.»Bruce ; and the remaining thirty-five for the Infantry, viz., E. W. 
Salusbury, D. J. Money, W, A. Andei*son, G. O. Jacob, W. Baillie, JfJ, 
Fotheringham, J* Lambert, J. A. H. Gorges, D. Macleod, C. Pj Molony, 
H. T. Repton, E, J. Boileau, H. Reyholds, G. K, Newbery, S. Thacker, 
W, F. N. Wallace, W. E. Macleod, C. S. J. Terrot, T. Kiernan, W, J. Fer- 
ris, E. D. Vanrenen, F. Tower, C. T. Trower, J. Rose, F. G. Crossman, J. 
M. Lockett, W. Campbell, D. Cameron, C. M. Sneyd. H. Campbell, C. 
Newton, W. Selby, C. R. Maling, E. N. Dickenson, C. G. Southey, J. A. 
H. Grant. 

Honorary certificates were presented to Messrs. Kemball, De Teissier, 
JVI*Donell, and Anderson, whom the ^lairman addressed in the following 
terms : — 

In presenting to you these honorable vouchers for merit and good con- 
duct, I regard them as the first fruits of the rich harvest which you are 
hereafter to reap in the Service upon which you are entering. When years 
of sedulous devotion to duty shall have won for you the higher honours of 
your profession, you will look back to this rgoment with feelings at once 
affecting and delightful — as that momenCVhen your earliest aspirations 
were crowned with success, and when the record of the regularity and pro- 
priety of your conduct became the passport to tjjie esteem and confidence 
of those with whom yofi are to serve.'* * 

The Report of the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Ephraim Stannus, C.B., 
bore gratifying testimony to the observance of the regulations, and atten- 
tion to their studies, of the Gentlemen Cadets, and to the diligent and 
zealous performance of the duty df the corporals in the maintenance of the 
discipline of the Institution. % 

The prizes recommended by the public Examiner and the Lieutenant- 
Governor were presented by the Chairman m the following order of merit, 

V17,f0— • • 

J. R. Beeher, — 1st Mathgnfatical, 2nd Fortification, Military Drawing, 
Civil Drawing, Latin, 1st Hindustani; and the sword lor general good 
conduct, accompanied with the following sentiments from SirJ. Carnac: — 

Mr. Beeher, the Court of Directors have thought fit to appropriate this 
sword as the reward of general good conduct, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
has reported that you are entitled to receive it. Tne gratification which I 
feel 111 placing it in your hands is, I am persuaded, not inferior to that 
which you derive from having established your claim to it. The sword. 
Sir, IS the emblem of the soldiers profession; and whenever you shall bi 
called upon to use it, the circumstances lyider which it became yours will,^ 
I am satisfied, nof fad to ensure its being used honourably.’* 

A. B. Kemball, — 2nd Hiiidiistani| . * ^ 

J. S. Alexand^,— Ist Fortification, Military^Surveying, 2nd Good Con- 
duct. 

T. G. M*DonelI,*^2^d Mathematica]. , » 

G. O. Jacob,— Pifencb, . 

SECOND CLASS.' 

J. W. fraser,-— Mathematical, Fortification, Military Surveying, Good 
Conduct, Hindustani. 

C. V. Cox, — Military Drawing, Civil Drawing. 

H. Hammond,— French. - 

H. B. Sweet, — Latin. 

' A. J, M. Boileau, of the 3rd Class,— 4th General Good Conduct. 

•In the Fortification Examination, Gentlemen Cadets J. S. Alexander, J. H, 
Beeher, A. B, Kembajl, Robert R. Bruce, H. F. de Teiiiier, were particularly 
distinguished in detailing by plans and sections (executed by these gentle- 
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men respectively) the methods of attacking various systems of fortification. 
Mr, Alexander demolished New Brisach in good style ; Mr. Becher pierced 
iifto the body of the place between two great ravelins and their redoubts ; 
Mr. Kemball paralized Coehorn’s first system, and also detailed the capture 
of Malligaum ^Bombay Presidency) by the force under Colonel M‘Do«wal in 
lbl8. Mr. Bruce explained^he new method of Mining, as proposed and 
executed by Colonel Faslcy, C.B„ at Chatham, namely, the substitution of 
cases instead of frames and sheeting: and M. de Teissier covered the for- 
mation of a pontoon bridge by a field hornwork, giving the details of the 
pontoons, and their buoyancy, and of the artillery and ammunition expended 
in this service. ^ The drawings in this department were very numemus, and 
amongst those in Artillery we particularly noticed some guns and carriages, 
executed by Cadet Fotheringham. But what especially attracted attention, 
were two models, executed by Cadet John A. H. Gorges and Cadet J, S. 
Alexander; the former of two fronts^f a bastion system with great raveling 
and redoubts, and the latter of a double sap, proposed by Captain Jebb, 
Royal Engineers. Great merit is due to these two Cadets for the very 
superior manner in which they “have executed these neat and expressive 
models. 

The essays which have been written on various engineering and artillery 
topics were numerous. Anvmgst them may be noticed one of C‘adet Alex- 
ander on Choumara’s system, and another on the details of constructing 
a square redoubt, providing a flanking defence for its capital and ditches ; 
one by Cadet Becher, Retailing the process of covering a bridge com- 
manded by heights, anS defilading the defences, ; Cadet Bruce gave a 
spirited attack of a square redoubt; Cadet Macdonell gave a short but 
clear essay on the causes of the aberration of bullets from their true line 
(as proved by the celebrated Mr. Robins) ; and Cadet Kemball wrote well 
on the general construction of guns, and the respective properties of iron 
and brass guns. « 

Among numerous specimens of Military Drawing, Sketches and Models 
of Ground, all excellent of their kind, the following may be thought 
deserving especial commendation, viz. 

Plan of the Cape of frood Hope and Table Mountain, by Gentleman 
Cadet Becher; Battle of Waterloo, by Fotheringham ; Assault, in 1795, 
of Estermung, by Bruce; Battle of Friedland, in 1807, bv Jacob ; ditto of 
Belgrade, by Anderson ; ditto^ of Belchite, in 1809, by Kemball; ditto of 
Bergen, by Molony ; Assault of Sens, by Dickens ; Affair at Wurtemburg, 
in 'ISIS, by Repton ; Siege of Ismael, in 1790,by Terrot; Plan of Sagonte, 
by Ferris ; the Heights of Roleia, by Money ; Battle of Still fried, by Mac- 
leod ; Sketches of Ground in Portugal, by Wallace ; Siege of Ciudad Hod- 
^•igo, by Tower ; and a Plan of the Battle of Talavera, by Gentleman Cadet 
c Cox, of the 2nd Class. c 

Ip the Military Sifrveying Department, numerous ^ans and sketches 
attested great talent and ^ assiduity ^pn the part of the Cadets to this 
important branch of military education. Tliose, particularly, of Messieurs 
Alexander and De Teis.sier were deserving of marked commendation, being 
really beautiful specimens ‘of a masterly style of delineating the features 
of ground in a rapid, manner. 

Trigonometrical surveying with the theodolite, and military sketching 
.with the aid pf the pocket-sfextant and Schmalcalder comt}a|$i, are the 
chief points attended to in this branch of instruction ; but practice in 
** heights and distances/* together with levelling by the spirit-level, form 
P^s of the prescribed pourse of study. 

Of landscape Drawings, of which there was an attractive display, the 
Ipest executed were W,? 

A View near "Sussex (a prize), by IVTr, Becher; Trees, by Mr. 

Alexander ; Moors, near Hesketh^ Cumberland, by Mr. Gorges ; <0rass- 
tnere, by Mt* Fotjiexingham ; ap4 Buttermere, by Wx, Cox, of the 2nd 
Class. , ’ 
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We were glad to hear the Chairman take occasion, in the course of an 
eloquent address, which want of space prevents us from quoting, tp d6 
justice to the abilities and zeal of Captain Straith. All acquaint^ with 
the Addiscombe Seminary must admit that the praise was well merited. 
Under this officers guidance the Fortification JDepartment has arrived af 
a high state of perfection ; and his instructifln in the principles of 
iooning promise most beneficial results fo an Army, the members of which 
we may be allowed to congratulate on receiving a constant accession of 
^ scientific officers qualified to uphold the credit of a Service for which they 
* are, in every respect, so well prepared. ♦ 


UNITED SERVIOffi MUSEUM. 

(4170 Membeus.) 

RECENT ADDITIONS AND DONATIONS, 1838. 

To tlie list of ordinary donations to the United Service Museum 
we have on the present occasion the gratifkaflon of adding that of the 
Duke of Wellington’s Sword, .presented by his Grace. The Duke, 
liaving intimated his desire to inspect the Instiyition in his quality of 
Vice- Patron, honoured ft with a visit on the 13th ult., and was received 
with clue respect by a deputation from the Council and the Officers of 
the Institution. The Adjutant and Quartermaster-General, with General 
Gardiner, Colonel Cochrane, and Major Meade, ^ of th& former depart- 
ment, also attended. His (h*ace^ remained a considerable time in the 
Museum, traversing the different apartments, and making inquiries and 
remarks respecting the various objects presented to his notice with 
characteristic pertinence and discitmination. • 

While the Duke was viewing, with obvious* interest, the Sword of 
Wolfe worn by that hero at the moment of his glorious fall, it was 
deemed a fiivourable opportunity of respectfully suggesting to his Grace 
that a donation, inestimable to the VnilecU Service, namely, his own 
Sword, was at his disposal, and if bestowed upon their Institution wouW 
be justly treasured as its most valuable possession. The suggestion 
was offered, with the concurrence of his colleagues, by Major Shadwell 
Clerke, a member of the Council, and an humble follower of the Duke 
when that sword, now triumphantly sheathed, still pointed the way to 
victory. The idea "was immediately caught and afsented to by his 
Grace, with a frankness and cprdiaDly which enhanced the gift. 


LIBRARY.— 

Abiatic Society, tlie Royal.— Joutual of the R. A. S.No. VII.— rroceedi&RS of the Committee of 
A }»rhniUure and Commerce.— Ancient and Modern AlphabeU of the Popular Hindoo Languages. 
By Capt, H. Harkness. 

• Becher, A. B , Lieut. R.N.— Tlw» Nautical Magaaiue, in continuation. 

Bradley, Mr. J.iT publisher. — Method for conceutranug the FitC of a Broadside of a Ship of War. By 
Wm. Kennish, Carpenter, R.N. 

Browne, T. G , Lieut.-Col. R. A.— parliamentary Report on the Practicability of Consolidating the 
Civil Departments of the Army. 

British Association for the Advancement of Science,— Reports or the Association from the com- 
mencement. 6 vols. 8vo. ' . ' ' 

Campbell, W'm., Col., H.P. 23rd.— Captoin Cook’s Voyages. 3 vols. 4^ London, 17S4,— Life and 
Posthumous Writings of Cowper, By W. Hasley.esa. 3vols.4to. .Ohieh. 1S03. 

Clorkfe, T. H. S., Major, Unatt., K,H„ F,RJS.,8rc.— DelaTactique dcs ttols Armee. Par C, de 
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Cairney« B.» esq. (the Author).-.-Tlie CariositieB (of Literature* By B. D’lsraeli, esq. Illustrated. 

c 8 VO. Greenv'ielt* 1887. 

Dance* Sir Chaa. W„Col. R. Yk. Raog.^Stovr*s Survey of the Cities of Loudon and Westminster. 
Enlarged by 1; Strype* 3 vols. ful. London^ 1754. — Wren’s Parentalia, or Memoirs of the 
Family of the Wrens. Folio. London. 1750. 

^nison. W.. Ltvat. R.E. (the Editor).-.-Papers on the Duties of the Royal Engin^rs. 4tu. 
London, 1887. * 

Skins. Sir Charles. Vice*Ad. K.C.B. (xho Aulhor).*^Naval and Universal Signals, in Symbids of 
Black and White. 8vo. London. 1837. * 

Fort* J,. Lieut. K.F.-»Orotiu8 (Hugo) De Veritato Religionis Christiame. 8vo. l.ondon, 1804.— 
M.S. Remarks, with Drawings, on the Moon ; the Double Star in AndromcHia. &c. &c. 

Fox, C. R., Colonel, Unatt. — Notesar un Nouveau Systemo de Bivouac. Far M. de Courliges. 
Compeigne, 1837.— Les Othcesde Ciceron. l2mo. Paris, 1775* 

Geogranniclu Society, the Royal. ^Journal of the Royal ( 'eo. Sociply* complete. 7 vols. Svo. 

Gould. J. esq.. F.L.S. (the Author).— Synopsis of the Birds of Australia. Fart Second. 

Green, W. F., Lieut. R.N. /'die Author).— Preventions to avoid Aocidents by Lightning. 8vo. 
London, 1837. 

Heise, Christ., (japtaiu Hanoverian Ride Guards (Presented through Major T. 11. S. Gierke). — 
Listen uod Nachweisungen der K«>uigltch Deutschen Legion. 4to. lianover, 1837. 

Jebb. J., C.apt. H.K. (the Author). Pructic^ Treatise on the Attack of Military Posts. 8\'o. 

Chatham. 1837. 

RinnU, J.. M.D. (the Author).— Letter to the Inhabitants of Ceylon on the Advantages of Vac< 
cinaliuu. 8vo. Ceylon, 1837. 

Landseer, John, e^.. F.S.A. (Uie Author). — Pamphlet in Continuation of the Sabocau Researches. 

Napier, C, J., Major-Gen. C.B. (the Author).— Remarks on Military Law, and the Punishment of 
Flogging. 8vo. 183?. 

Newenham, W. P., Liept. R.N. — Seymour, Edw*. Complete IlLtory of England. 2vols.4tu. I^n- 
don, 1764.— De Pusegur, M. leMareschnl, Art de la Guerre. S vols.4to. Paris, 1749. — Qrotius. 
Hugo, Annotationes in Vetus et NUvumTestamentiun. 4to. London, 1727. — Popo’s Transla- 
tion of Homer. 4to. L<jndon. — More, J., Strictures on Thompson's Seasons. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1777. — Descartes, Renati, Epistula*. 4to. Pans. 1682.— Sclieuchzerus, .Tohaun Jacob- 
Httlveticus. sive Itinera Alpna Tria. 4to. London, 1708,— Richard, I/Ablie, 
Description de ITtalhit ** Paris, 1770. — Hutcheson, Frantic, LL.D., Introduction to Moral 
Ptnlosophy. 'Glasgow, 1753. — Mitford’s Essay on Language j w itli a Collection of Pam- 
phlets, &c. See. 

Peskall.,C„ Lieut 3rd Reel.— Segiir, HistdJrede Napoleon et la Grande Armee* 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 
^25*— Bellavene.Le Gen., Gouts Elementaire de Fortillciitiou. 8vo. Paris, 1806.— Gamut, M.. 
De la Defense desTlaces Fortes. 8vo. Paris, 1811.— Bezout. Cours de Malhematiques. 8vo. 
Paris, 1782.— Intercepted Letters from the Anny of Buonaparte in Egypt. 8\o. 1798.— 
— Peyrard, F., Arithmetlquc k I’usage de la Marine. 8vo. Paris, 1822. — Mirabenu, Secret 
History of the Court at Berlin. 8vo. Dublin/ 1789. — Cervantes de Saavedra, Mig., Vida y 
hechos del Ingenioso Caballero Don Quixote de la Mancha. 8vo. Madrid, 1741.— Memoirs of 
Frederick ill. King of Prnssia. Svo. Dublin, 1758. — Vauban, De la Defense et de I’Attaque 
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1937.— Mechanics* Encyclopwdia. By Luke Hebert. 2 vols. 8»’o, 1^7.— Hume’s History 
of England, vriih Continuations bv Smollett and Adolphus. 16 vols. 8vo.— Turner’s History of 
the Anglo Saxons. 3 vols. Svo. 1828.— Camdeii’B Britannia. 3 vols. folio. 1789.— Hallam's 
Constitutional History of England. 3 vols. Svo London, 1832. — .T.imes* History of Edward 
the Black Prince. 2 vols. Svo 1836. — Lucy Aikiii’s Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth and James 
I. 4 voK Svo. — Andrews* History of Great Britain. 4to. 1794.— Edwards’ Histojy of tlie 
West Indies. 5 vols, 8vo. 1819,— L’ Abbe Raynal, Histoire Philosophique et Politique des deux 
IndcB. 10 vols. 810. Geneva, 1780. — Martin’s History of tlie British Colonies. — CampbeiPa 
Lives of the Ailmiials. 8 vols. Svo. London, 1813. — Pinkerton’s Collection of Voyages ami 
Travels, I7 vols. 4to. London, 1808.— Harris’s Complete Collection of Voyages ami Travtds. 
2 vols. folio. 1744.— Murphy’s Tacitus, 4vuls, 4to. 1793. — Bukdt's Livy. 6vols,8vo. 1822, 
* —Duncan’s Caesar. 2vol8.8vo. l.ondon, 1810. — ILimpton’s Polybius. 3 vols. Svo, Loudon, 
1809.— Winston's Josephus, t 4 vols. 8vo. «dhondoa, 1817. — Belve’s Herodotus. 4 \ol8. 8vo. 
London, 1791.— Laugiiorue’s'^ Plutarch. 6 vols. 8^0. 1819.— Mitford’s History of Greece. 
8 vols. Svo. London, 1829.— The Works of W. Hobeitson, D.I). 8 vols. Hvo. London. 1827 — 
Vertot; Histoire des Revolutions Roniaines. ^4 vols. 8vo. 1796.— Dodsley’s Annual Register, 
complete. 78 vols. 8vo.— UdtnsQu's Mechanical Philosophy. 4 Vols. 8v*o. Kdiu. 1822. — 
E'osbrooke’s Dictionary of Antiquities,, 2 Vols, 4to.— Fushrooke’s Architectural Kemuitis. 
4to. — Adam’s Roman Antiquities. 8vo^— Potter’s Antiquities of Grsece. 2 Vols. Svo. — (In 
all, 234 Volumes.) 

Radstock, Right lion. Lord, Capt. R.N.— MS. Book of Councils of War, 1692-93. 

RawiRtiaon* G., Capt. h.p. 8th R«gt. (the Author!)— Selections from my Journal during a Residence 
in the Mediterrahean. 8vo. London, 1836. 

Smyth, W. H.* Capt. R.N,, K.F.M*, V.P.R,S., F.A.S,* kc. &c. (tlie Author.)— Biographical Sketch of 
Capt* Dampier. ■■ 

Tonna* Lewis H. J., Esq.-<^ Annoei Senecse Tragsedite. 8vo. Lugd. 1651.— Dionysii Longini, 
Cominentarius de -Subttmltate. Svo. London, 1743.— Wood’s Elements of Algebra, bvo. 
London, 1828*— Burmeister’s Manual of Entomology. 8vo. London, 1836. 

Tlmrnton, W., LieutcGent— Sermons by the Very Rev. Vincent, late Dean of Wfestmiuster. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Wall, Kobt., Lieut R.N. (the Author.)— Popular History of the Steam-Engine. Svo. liondon, 1837^ 

lyright, Thos., Major h.p. R.S.C.— UeToa’s Travels in Sicily and Malta. Sib. Luadun* li89. 
Eustace’s Classical Tour through Italy. *4 vols. Svo. 1817, 

2oologifial Society ,«»The Proceodiugs of the 2gol» Soc, from the commencement* 
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MAPS, PLANS, CHARTS, PLATES, fc*. lee. 

Atigelo* 13? A., Lleut.-Col. Unatt, K.H.— Sketch of the March of the British Army at Washingtoa, 
under General Boss, August IS 14. ; ^ 

Bagnold, T. M., Cant. K.M .—Plan of Fort Hoyal as it stood previous to the earthquake af 1692. 
Donkin, Sir Ruf. Shane, Lieut.-Oen., K.C.B., Surveyor-General of the Ordnance.— 'Eit^aving 
representing the Militaiy Trophy constructed by Mr. George Stacey on the staircase fading 
to the Armoury at the Tower. 

Huggins, w. J., Esq., Murine Painter to his late Majesty.— Engraving of the Coliynbiis steaiP’Ship. 
—Engraving of the H. E. I. Company's steam ship-of-war Berenice.— Engraving of AdmiriA 
Sir J. Jervis off Cape St. Vincent, i4th Feb. 1797.— Bngfaving of the Victory breaking the Line 
at Trafalgar. ^ » 

Iielund, His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant.— Ordnance Townland Survey of the County of Leitrim, 
in 40 Sheets. 

Ordnance, the Master-General.— TrigouometriCBl Survey of Great Britain. Sheet, No. 59. 

Pesbul), C., Lieut. 3rd Regt.— Map of Spain and Portugal.— Plan of Antwerp.— Sketch of the Action 
at Barossa.— Harbour of Cadiz. — l^ute of the BuiTs from Burhamporo to Cawnporo. 

Stodd.irt, Miss.— An etched PAlidm.mic VieW of the Bay of Funchal, Madeira. Sketched and etched 
by Miss Stoddart. v - 

Wright, Tboh., Major h.p. R.S.C. — Carlo dcs Environs dc Paris, 181^ — Six Numbers of the Atlas 
National de Franco. 

MODEL^IOOM. 

Ilenvey, W., Commr. R.N. (the Inventor.)— Model of the Stem of H.M.S. Pique ; to which arc 
lilted six methods for rt'adily coustructing a temporary Rudder from the materials on board. — A 
Life Buoy, full size, invented by the donor. 

Jerningham, J. W., Lieut. K.N. (the Intentor.)— Common Gun-lock fitted as a flint or detonating 
lock. 

Newonluim, W. O., ideut. R.N. (the Inventor.)— Two '•Models of improved Skids for launching 
bouts over a rough beach. 

Norton, Esq . late Capt. 34th Regt. (the Inventor .) — \ iJimber Box composed of three Ehn 
Planks an inch and a half tluck each ; the first ])artitian being four inches from side to side, 
tilled wall water, the second, one inch, filled with gunpowder. Captain N. fired a percussion 
slid] made of pewter, .and charged with gunpowder alone, without either port-llre or carcass 
eonipo'»ition, through the mrtition filled with water, and expltflgd the gunpowder. Tlie Shell 
is also exhibited with the Box, Captain N. has also presented water-proof percussion primers 
for firing can non, which he has successfully proved ; also percussion-caps enclosed in tin- foil 
to render tliem water- proof, covered with cases ef leather, so that they are not liable to slip 
through the soldier’s fingers, and may bo siisiiendud iu un> nunabor by a'string from Ills breast. 
Roberts, S.,Esq,, Master Ship-builder, Plymouth Dockyard. — Model of is three-decker’s Stern in 
two sections. — M<xld of a ihieo-decker’s'Bows. ^ 

Wcsi, .los., Lieut. R.N. —Specimen of oiicrustation from the flue of the steamer, 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Forbes, Ch. Ferg., M.D., Dep. Insp. Gen. Hosp. — A box containing five trays of Insects from 
Cevlon. 

Foster, Morgan TI,, Esq., H.M., Paymasler-^cnerars Office.— Wood perforated by the *’Pholas’* 
found on the Birmingham Railroad, Wiear Camden-town. • 

Fritii, ,1. TI., Lieut, Col. Madras Art.— Ill specimens of Timber from Travencore and the Malabar 
Coast, with native names and localities. 

G(‘o, Mrs.-- Snout of tiio Saw-fish,*' Squalus Pristis.” 

(iomm. Lady. — A large and valuable collection of Shells fron^ -Tortola, 

Gnffitlis, F.A., Capt. R.A.— Specimen of Tobacco from Pmagu.ay. 

(irove, Mr., Fishmonger.— The Hermit Crab ('*Paguru»l5einhardi'’) in the shell of*’ Buccinum 
Undatum.” • 

.Tncksoii, II. G., Major R. A. — Stuffed specimen of the Rough-legged Falcon," Falco Sagopiis." 
Macphail, .T., Major 98lh Regt.— Fossils firom Cerigo, viz.; — Eight specimens of Osseous Breccia 
'•ontainiug birds' bones.— Four specimens of Clypeaster.— One specimen of Ostrea(a gigantic 
vahe). J, 

Mitfoni, J. P., Lieut. 18th Royal Irish. — An Albatross, taken in lat. 48® S., and long, 38® 16' E. 

Newunhnm, W. P., Lieut. R‘.N.— Two curious groups of Oj stars from Boulogne. — Specimens of 
Pelnfird Wood, Agfitized Wood-Stone ; ditto of Dogtooth Spar ; ^Itto of Mi^rcpore. — Group or 
large hexahedral Crystals of Carb. of Liin*». • 

Pchh.iil, Lieut. 3rd Foot. — Ninety-seven h^peralogical specimens, various localities : Snout and 

J.iws of " Crocodilis Gavial,” lliv+r G.anges; Jaw of a Wiork (‘’nova s^ieeies”) with the seven 
low.s of teeth perfect; two Saws of *• Squalus Pristis;” specimen of Rice in the Rod ; ditto of 
" Alba Marino,” Oonnemara, Co. Galway ; Pod and Bark ufthe Colton Tree, India} jlurk and 
Nuts from Tiees iu the Bogs at Connemara, Co. Galway* two large Eagle’s Claws. 

Roney. Charles, Esq. — Fibres of the lacc bark tr^, from the Dromillo estate, Tvelawncy, .Tamaica, 
Smith, John, Surgeon, R.N.— Four Birdskius irom New South Wales,— vjz. two Specimens of 
*’ Miaetou PlisDuiourus/’ Linn.; one Speoimen of ” Sterna Fnliginoba,” Linn.; and one Spe»^ 
ciinon (dodblful). '[ 

Tucker, William, Esej., late of Coast Guard. Cdkst of Africa. — Very Urge and fine Specimen of Gum 
CopaU seven pairs of very large, and five pairs of smaller Specimens of" Achatina Zebra.” 
AVallo4on, Frederick, Capt. 6th Dragoons. — ’I'wo Specimens of Gavial, River Ganges; pne ditto 
Cvueodile ; one Snake; one Lizard ; and six Bottles, containing Snakes, Lizardsi &c. 

W y Ide, E.‘, Lieut. R .N»— A \ ery fine Flamingo, and six other Birdskins. 

[To bo continued.] ‘ , 



DISTRIBUTION OF THE ARMY ON THE 1st JANUARY, 1838, 

AND BfiFKRENCS TO TUH FORSIGN SERVXCB OF REGIMENTS. 


BjOgiffleiits and 
Corps. 


)st Life-gds. 
2nd do. . . 

Rl. Horse-gds. 
Ist Drag.«gd$. 
2nd do.. . 
3rd do. . . 

4th do. . . 

5th Mo. . . 
6th do. • • 

7lh8o. . . 

1st Dragoons 
2nd do. . . 
3rd do. . . . 
4th do. . . 

6th do. . . , 
7th Hussars , 
8lhdo. . . 
9th Lancers , 
lOth Hussars, 
llth Lt Diag. 
12th Lancers , 
13th Lt. Drag. 
14th do.. , . 
15th Hussars . 
16th Lancers . 
17th do. • , 
Gr.Gds. 1st bat. 
.. 2d bat. 
• • 3d bat. 
Coldst j 1st bat. 

Gds.l2d bat. 
Sc.Fu. fist bat. 

6ds.)2d bat. 
Uf Ft psttiat. 

<2nd do. • . 
3rd do., . . 
4th do. . . 
5th do, . . 
6th do. « . 



of 

\h‘t>6t«. 


Windsor • , 
Regent's Paik| 
Hyde Paik . 
Dundalk . 
Cahir . . . 
Ipswich . . 
Manchester . 
Birmingham . 
Brighiou . . 
York . . . 
Cork . . . 
Dublin * • . 
Bengal . . . 
Bombay . . 
Dorchester , 
Dublin • . . 
Nevibridgee 

Glasgow , , 
Nottingham . 
Bengal* , . 
Hounslow . 
Madras. • * 
Edinburgh , 
Leeds • . . 
Bengal . . . 
Coventry , , 
The Tower . 
Windsor . . 
Wellington B. 
St, Geo. Bur- 
st John’s 
Dublin . . . 
PortinauB. , 
Alhlone . « 
Canada . • 
Bombay , , 
Bengal . . . 
Madras « 
Ionian Isl, , 
Bombay , . 


Plymouth. * 
Chatham . * 
Chatha^ • • 
Chatham . . 
Portsmouth -v 
(Chatham . .j 


! France 
I France 
France 
France 
France 
Spain 
Portugal 
Spam 

Buen. Ayres 
Holland 
France 
France 


France 

France 

Bengal 

Poitugal 

Portugal 


France 

France 

hraiice 

Franco 

France 

Poi tugal 

W.Indie* 


Ionian I sl.f .j Waterford 
Mauritius . 


Chatham 


W. Indies 


Chatham 

Chatham 


1837 I Ionian Isl. 


Collyer 
CtJX & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Hop. tS: Cano 
Col & Cane 
Collier . 
Cox & Co. 
Collier 
Cox U Co. 
Cox & Boj . 
Cox \ Bor. 
Hopktnsou 
Hopktrisim 
Cox tk, (\), 
Cox K Co. 
Jlop. if Bor 
Cox iC C 0 , 
Cox iV C 0 . 
Collyer 
Collyer 
Cox Sc Co. 
Cox fic Co. 
Cox & Bor, 
Cox \ Co. 
Hopkinson 


Cox & Co. 


Cox & Co. 
Cox Sc Bor. 
Lawrie 
Cox Si Co. 
Cox Si Co. 
Hopkln^on 
Cox ix Co. 
Cox Sc Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co, 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 


Cox Sc Co. 
Cox & Cp. 
Kiikland 
Cox & Co. 


* To be lejUated by the 3id Light Pragooos, f Ordered home.*' 
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DISTKIBUTtON OF THE ASHY ON IST JAN. 


Hogimenteand ' Stations of 

^ ' Companies. 


Wlience 

rotiiTne^. 


I A cents. 

I Brituh & Irish 
{Establishiieni 


18th Foot 
19lh do. 
2 ath do. . 
21 .st do. 
22 od do. 
23rd do. 
24th do. 
25 ih do. 

26111 do. . 
27th do. 
28th do. 
2 yth do. 
30th do. 
31st do. 
32nd do. 
33 rd do. 
34th do. 
35th do. 
36th do. 
37ihdo. 
38lh do. 
39 1 h do. 
40th do. 
4Kt do. 

42 nd do. 

43 rd do, 
44lh do, 
45ili do. 
46lh do. 
47lh do. 
48th do. 


Ceylon . . 
Ternplernore. 
Canterbury . 
Van Die.l.uind 
Cork • • . 
Dublin ^ • * 
Canada. • . 
Idmerick . • 
Bengal . » . 
Cape of G, H. 
N.S. Wales . 
Mauritius* , 
Bermuda • . 
Bengal . . 
Candda . . . 
Cxibraltar . . 
Ameiica , . 
Mauiitius . 
W. Indies , 
Jamaica . . 
Dublin . « • 
Madras 
Bombay , , 
M adra.s . , 
Glasgow « , 
Canada . , 
Bengal . , , 
Madras • • 
Gibraltar . , 

I Malta , . 

I But .... 


Castlebar . 


_ Portsmouth . 

, •‘Chatham , 

[. Chatham • • 

. Chatham . . 

De\ronport •. 

. Sunderland . 

Chatham . 

. Plymouth . . 

. Boyle . . . 

. Cashel . * . 

. Londonderry | 
Plymouth •{ 
Plymouth . 

Cnatham . 

, Chatham , 
Chatham , 

, Plymouth • . 

, Clialham . . 

Cliall/am . 

. Cork . . . 
Portsmouth 


1836 1 W. Indies 


50ih do. 


N. S. Wales 

Chatham , 

5 1st do, 

, , 

ChalhamJ 

• • • • 

52nd do. 

• 

Gibraltar . , 

Newcastle 

53rcl do. 


Ionian Isl. . 

Dublin , • 

5 4tli do. 


Madras . , . 

Chatham , 

55ih do. 


Madra.s , , 

Cbatbam 

5fith do. 

. ^ 

.Tamaica . , 

Sheerness . 

57ih do. 


Madras . . 

Ch.itham . 

58 tl) do. 

, . 

Ceylon , . , 

Yougbal . 

r)9th do. 

, 

Malta. • , 

Omagh . . 

60lh do.lstbat. 

Corm , . . 

Hulf. . . 

2 d bat. 

Corfu . , . 

Jersey 

61st do. 

. , 

Ceylon , , , 

'r^niplemore 

62ud do. 

. . 

Madras , , 

Chatham . 

6.3rd do. 

, . 

Madras , , 

Chathanf . 

64th do. 

, , 

Jamaica . . 

Dundee , , 

65th do. 

, . 

W, Indies^ , 

Naas . , . 

66 th do. 

• •# 

Canada. . , 

Teraplemore 

67ih do. 


W. Indies , 

Chatham •. 

68 th do, . 


Gibraltar!! . 

Waterford . 


Ionian Isl. 


70ih do, 
71st do 
72nd do 


Cape of G.H. Clonmel . 
Ionian Isl.*. Clare Castle 


Cox & Bor. 


Cox & Co. 
Cox 6c Co. 
Cox & Co, 
Cox & Co. 
Downes 
Hopkinsou 
Cox & Co, 
Cox & Co. 
Cox 8c Co. 


Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox 6c Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co, 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Bor. 
Cox 8l Co, 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co, 
Kirk. &Cam 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox ^ Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 


' Ordered home. $ Ordered for Van Land. ( OrdeiM to Anetita. 

}) Ordered to Jamaica. ^ % Ordered to West Indies. 
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mSTRIBCTlON OF THE ARMY ON IST JAN. 


RegCments and 
Corps. 


Stations of 
« Service 
Companies. 


Stations of 
Depots. 


gintjon in 
Foreign pj 
Service. «« 


Whence „ • , 

Mlurned. 1?"™*.^*'“’' 
Establishment 


74*h Foot . . ^ 
75th do. * i. . 4 
76th do. • • • 
77th do. • . 
78th do. . . . : 
79th do. . . 
80th do. • • « , 
! 81st do. . . . 
82nd do. • • . 
83rd do. . . 
84th do. • • • . 
d5th do. . • . 
86tb do. ... 
87th do. . • • 
88lhdo. . . . 
89th do. . • • 
90lh do. • • . 
91st do. . . . 
92nd do, . . . 
93rd do.. • • 
94tli do. . • 

95th do. . . 

96th do. • • . 
97th do. « • . 
9dth do. . . • 
99th do. . . 

Rl. Staff Corps. 

1st West Ind.V 
Hogimeiit •. 

2nd do.. • •' 

Ceylon Ride 
Regiment .i 
CapeHountedi 
^Riflemen ,) 
Royal African \ 
Colon. Corps 
R. Nfewfoiind-’ 

; land Veteran 
Companies. 
Royal Malta' 
Fencibles , 


W. Indies , 
Cape of 6. H 
W. Indies . 
Malta « • 1 
Btttterant 
Edinburgh , 
S. Wales 
Gibraltar . . 
Gibraltar ' • 
Canada « . 
Jamaica^ . . 
America . « 
Manchester 
Manriitus . . 
Boltoo . . < 
W. Indies . 
Ceylon. . . 
St. Helena • 
Malta . . 
Cork • • 
Dublin « . ^ 
Newff . . 
Enniskillen 
Stockport 
Wcedpn • 
Fermoy . 
Woolwich 
Portsmouth 
Hythe . « 


Stifling . . 

Drf%beda • • 
Fort George , 
Newbridge . 


Chatham • • 
Carlisle . . 
Limerick » . 
ChesterCaatle 
Gosport • • 
Tralee . 


Gosport . . 
Portsmouth 
Piialpy • . . 
Mullingar. • 
Armagh , . 


Trinadad^ . A 

N. Providence! 
and Houdurasl 


Malta • • 


1837 Ceylon 
1836 Canada 


W. Indies 


Ionian Isl. 


W. Indies 
^ Malta 
Ionian Isl. 
N. America 
Ceylon 
C. of Good H. 
Mauritius 
America 
Ionian Isl. 


Detachmenfs various periods. 


Kirkland 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Law. & Cant- 
Cox & Co. 
Lawrie 
Lawric 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co, 
Cox k Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Downes 
Cox & Co. 
Cox Si Co. 
Cox Sc Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Hopkinsrai 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Bor. 
Kirk.& Bor I 
Cox k Bor. I 
Cox & Caiu 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Kirkland 
Cox & Co. 

I Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 


Agents, 

' Cox & Co. 

Cox & Co. 

n K'rkland 


Cape of O. H.l -j- Kirkland 

1 i 

Sierra Leone Kirkland 

r 

Newfoundland! Kirkland 


Kirkland 


s REGIMENTAL AGENTS. 

Ashley, James, 135, Regent-street, 
Atkinson, John, Ely-place, Dublin. 
Borough, Sir Richard, Bart., Armit,& Co., 
Leinster-st. Dublin. 

Cane, Richard, & Co. Dawson-st. Dublin, 
Collyer, G. S., Park-place, St. James’s. 
Cox,Hammersley,and Cox, Craig’s-court. 
Downes, C., 14, Warwick-st. Charing Cros*^ 
Hopkinson, Barton, & Knyvett, Regent-st. 
Kirkiand, J. (Gen. Agent,) 80, Pall Mall. 
Lawrie, John & (!!harles M’Grigor, 10. 
^ Charles-street, St. James’s-square, 
Price, W.F., 34, Craven-st., Strand. 



AGENTS ^OR THE DECCAN PRIZE MONEY. 

LieuL-Col. Arbuthnot and John Kirkland, Esq. — Office, $0, Pall Mall. 


K. Kr— A reference to the List of Agents will explain the Abbreviations. 


Ordered to Malta. 


t Ordcret^home. 


t Ordered to Halifax. 
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LIST of SHIPS of the Royal Navy in Commission Ut January, 1838, ‘specifying thtirrespec- 
live Ratings, Ages, the Yards where Built, the Dates of being Commissioned, and Present 
Stations.* 



No. 




When 


Names. 

of 

By whom Commanded. 

Where Built. 

When 

Cominis' 

Present Station. 


(luns. 


Built. 

sioiied. 


FIRST KATiS, 





1836 


Britannia . . . 

120 

Capt, J. W. D, Dundas 

Plymouth 

1820 

Portsmouth 

, Howe .... 

120 

Capt. G» H. Paget 

Chatham 

1815 

1835 

Sheeruess 

Sun Josef , . . 

110 

Cnpt J. Uaucock. C.B. 

• 


1836 

Plymouth 

Princess Cliurlotte . 

10< 

<3ap.A.Fanshawe [K.C.H. 

Portsmouth 

1825 

1837 

Mediteri.xneun 

Royal Adelaide . . 
Tenieraife . . . 

104 

Capt. Sir Win. Elliott, C.B. 

Plymouth 

1828 

1836 

Plymouth 

104 

Capt. T. F, Kennedy 

Chatham 

1798 

1836 

iShoernesa 

Victory . . , . 

104 

Capt. T. SearlOj C.B. ^ 

ditto 

176.5 

1836 

Portsmouth 

SIEOOND BATFS. 




1833 



Rodney . . . . 

9S 

Capt. Hyde Parker 

Pembroke 

1835 

Mediterranean 

Asia 

64 

Capt.W. Fisher 

Bombay 

im 

1836 

ditto 

B<dlerophon . . 

80 

Cap.S. Jackson, C.B [C.B 

Poitsinouth 

1818 

1836 

ditto 

Vanguard . . . 

80 

Capt. Sir T. Followes, Kt., 

Poriibroke 

1836 

1836 

ditto. 

THIRD RATES. 







Donegal .... 

78 

Capt J. Dmke 

Toulon 

1794** 

1837 

Lisbon 

Kxoelient . , . 

76 

Capt. T. Hastings 

Pqj-tsRiouth 

1810 

1834 

Portsmouth 

CoiuwaUis • , . 

74 

Cup. Sir H. Grant, Kt. [K.H 

Bombay 

1813 

1836 

N. Araer. & W. Ind. 

Edinburgh , . . 

74 

Capt. W. W, Henderson, 


1837 

Lisboa 

Hastings . , . 

74 

Capt. H. Shiffoer [K.ll. 

Calcutta 

1818 

1834 

Chatham 

Hercules . . . 

74 

Cajy;. J. T. Nicolas, C.B. 
Cora. J, Paget 

Chatham t , 

1815 

1836 

Lisbon 

Magn ill cent . , , 

74 

Merehnt’s \d 

1806 

1831 

Jamaicat 

Malabar . . . . 

74 

Capt. Sir W. A. Montagu, 

Bombay 

1818 

1834 

Plymouth 



C.B.. K.C.H. 




[of Africa 

Melville , , , . 

74 

Capt. Hon. R S. Dundas 

ditto 

1817 

1837 

Cape G. Hope & Ct, 

Mindeii . . . . 

74 

Capt. A. U. Sharpe, C.U. 

ditto 

1810 

1836 

Mediterrane’au 

Peinliroko , • , 

74 

Capt. P, Moresbet, C.B. 

Merchnt'y Yd 

1760 

1836 

ditto 

Ru.ssell . . . . 

74 

Capt. Sir W. H. DUlun, 

Deptford* 

1822 

1835 

ditto 



K.C*H. t 




Talavera .... 

74 

Capt. W.B. Mends 

Woolwich 

1818 

1836 

Lisbon 

Wellesley . , . 

74 

Cant. T. Maitland 

j 

Bombay ; 

1815 

1837 

East Indies 

FOURTH RA’iES. 





Pol Hand . . . , 

52 

Capt, D. Price • 

Plymouth 

,1822 

1834 

Mediterranean 

President . . . 

62 

Capt. Js. ScoR 

Portsnsouth 

1829 

1837 

South America 

Winchester , , . 

52 

C.'ipt, E, S|^arshott, K.II. 

Woolwich 

1822 

1834 

East Indies 

Bavhair . . . . 

50 

Capt. A. L Corry 

Merchnt’sYd. 

1810 

1835 

Moditeranuan 

Dublin . . . , 

50 

Capt. R. Tait 

ditto 

1812 

1835 

South America 

FIFTH RATES. 







Madagascar . • . 

46 

Capt. Sir J. S. Peyton, 
K.C.H. 

Bombay 

1822 

1 

1836 

West Indies 

Seringapafura . , 

46 

Capt. J. Leith [van, C.B. 

Bombay 

1819 j 

1837 

w. Indies 

Stag 

46 

Commodore T. B. Sulli- 

Fembroko 

1830 

1836 

S. Amer. [of Afro. 

Thalia . . , . 

46 

Capt. R. Wauchoi>e 

Chatham 

1830 1 

1834 

CapeG. Hop© & Ct. 
Falmouth 1 

Abtrea . . . . 

42 

Capt. J. 11. Plnmridge 

Merchnt’s Yd. 

1810 

1823 

Tartar . , , . 

42 

Lieut. G, Davies 

ditto 

1814 

1836 

Chatlmmp^ 

Castor . , , , 

SG 

Capt. Ed. Collier 

Chatham 

1832 

1832 

Mediterruuean 

Inconstant , , 

36 

Capt. D, Pring 

Portsmouth 

1830 

1836 

Portsmouth 
Plymouth' * 

Pique . . . J 

36 r 

Capt. E, Boxer 

TlyinoutU 

1834 

1836 

SIXTH BATES. 


[C.B. K.C.1I. 




• 

Alligator . . . . 

2S 

Capt. Sir J. J. G. Eixmer, 
Capt. C. R. Brinkwaier 

Co.chiy 

1821 

1837 

ditto 

Coiiuay . . . , 

28 

ChatRam 

1832 1 

1836 

East Indies 

Crocadile . . , 

28 

Capt. .1 . Polkinghorne 

Chatham 

1825 

1837 

West Indies 

Imogine , , , . 

28 

Capt. 11. W. Bruce 

Pembroke 

1831 

1836 

South America 

North Star . , . 

28 

Commodoio Lord J.Hny 

WooHrich 

1824 1 

1837 

Lisbon 

Rainbow . . . . 

Rattlesnake. . . 

28 

Capt. T. Beuuett 

Chatham 

1823 

1834 

West Indies 

98 

Capt, W. Hobson * 

^tto 

1822 

1834 

East Indies 

Samarang . . . 

28 

C.ipt. W. Broughton 

Cochin 

1822 

1836 

South America 

Sapphire . . • . 

28 

Capt, H. F. Rowley 

Portsmouth 

1827 ’ 

1835 

.Mediterranean 

Tyne . . . . . 

28 

Capt. J. Townshamf 

Woolwich 

1826 

1837 

Portsmouth 

Volage . . , . 

28 

t'^apt. H. Smith (a) 

Portsmotdh 

1825 

1837 

Chatham 

Acta'ou . , . . 

26 

Capt Lord Etl. Russell 

Woolwich 

1831 i 

18;i4 

South America • , 

Carysfort , , . 

26 

Copt. H. B. Martin 

Pembroke 

1836 

1836 

Mediterranean 


* * Taken from Spanianlain 1797. 

• 1 Hecelvlnjf Ship— reduced lo the complement effouv guns, 

• ■ 1 Commiipioned by Coptain-Supeimtenaem of Packets— reduced to complement of six guns, jj Receiving Ship. 
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N&mei. 

» 

No. 

of 

Guu^ 

By whom Commanded. 

Where Built 

When 

Built 

Wlien 

Cominis 

sioned. 

Present Station. 

Cleopatra . . . 

S6 

Capt. Hon. G. Grey 

Pembroke 

1836 

1835 

Soulh America 

Vestal . . • . 

lit} , 

Capt.T. W. Carter 

Sheerpess 

1833 

1»37 

Shfcrucss 

MAgioiettne . > . 

24 

CiH»t U. W. St. J. Mildmay 

Merchnt’s Yd 

1812 

1835 

Lisbon 

Tribiiite .... 

24 

Capt. J. Totnpfcinson 

ditto 

1803 

1884 

Mediterranean 

Bruno .... 

22 

Capt. J. Clave 

InFrniice 

1787 

1836 

Cliath.im* 

Ceylon .... 

22 

Lieut. J. 0. McKenzie 



1834 

Mahai 

SLOOFS. 







Nitarod . , . 

20 

Com. J. Fraser 

Deptfoid 

1828 

1833 

W^cst Indies 

Pearl 

20 

Com. laird C. R. Paget 

Merchut‘8 Yd. 

1826 

1835 

ditto 

Tweed .... 

20 

Com. Hon. F. T. Pelham 

Portsmouth 

1823 

1835 

Lisbon 

Champion . . . 

18 

Com. (i. St. V, King 

ditto 

\m 

1835 

West Indies 

Columbine . . . 

18 

Com T. Hondersou 

ditto 

im 

1834 

Coast of Alrica 

Comas .... 

18 

Com. Hon. P. P. Cary 

Pembroke . < 

m 

1837 

West imlifs 

i)ido 

18 

Capt. L. Davies, C.B. 

ditto 

1836 

1836 

Mediterranean 

Plectra .... 

13 

Com. " . Preston 

Portkmonth 

1887 

1837 

Purism outh 

Favourite , , . 

18 • 

Com. W. Croker 

ftditlo 

1822 

1837 

East Indies 

Fly 

18 

Com. R. Klliott 

ditto 

18:11 

1836 

South America 

Harrier . . . . 

18 

Com. W. H. IL Carew 

ditto 

1831 

1835 

ditto 

Hyacinth « . 

18 

Com. W. Warren 

Plymouth 

1829 

1837 

East Indies 

Larne .... 

18 

Com. J. V. make 

Pembroke 

1829 

1837 

East Indies 

Modcste .... 

18 

Com. H. Kyres 

Woolwpjh 

1837 

l^d? 

Woolwich 

Orestes .... 

18 

Cora. J. .1. F. Newell 

Portsmouth 

1824 

1834 

Moditen-anean 

Pylades .... 

18 

Cora. W, L. Castle 

Woolwicli 

1824 

1835 

Coast of Afiica 

Racehorse . • , 

18 

Com. W. Craufur^ 

Plymouth 

1830 

1837 

Plymouth 

Rover 

IS 

Com. C. Eden ** 

‘Cliath.ara 

1832 

1834 

.Suiitli Atnoriea 

Scout 

18 

Com. R, Criiigie 

ditto 

1H32 

1835 

Coast of Africa 

Wolf 

18 

Com. E. Stauicy 

Portsmouth 

1820 

1834 

East ln(lie,s 

Childers .... 

10 

Com. Hon H. Koppdl 

Chatham 

1827 

1834 

Meiliieii.itic.in 

Pelican « , . . 

16 

Coin. B. Pdliliam 

MerchuPs Yd 

18JC1 

1834 

Coast Ilf Afiica 

Raleigh . . * . 

16 

Capt. M. Quin 

ditto 

1806 

1834 

East Indies 

Satellite .... 

16 , 

0dm. R. Robb 

Pembroke 

1826 

1830 

West Indies 

l^inculo .... 

16 

Com. H. E. Coflui ^ 

Mei chat's Yd 

1809 

1837 

Lyion 

Victor . ; . . . 

16 

Coro. R. Crozier 

Bombay 

1814 

1831 

K.ist Indies 

Zebra ..... 

16 

CdthfB. C. M'Civa 

ditU^ 

1815 

1834 

UiUo 

Scyiia, barque , « 

16 

Coro. Hon. J/Denman 

Merchnt’s Yd. 

1809 

1837 

Lisbon 

BHlGb* 

Clio 

16 , 

Com. W. Richardson (a) 

MerclmPs Yd. 

1807 

1835 

Mediterranean 

Ciiuzer , • ^ . 


Com. W. A. Willis 

Chaiham 

1828 

1833 

Sli(*crue.*8 

Gaoiift .... 

16 

Capt. W. G. H. Whhh 

Morchiit’s Yd. 

1814 

1834 

West Iinlies 

Harlequin • • . 


Com. J, E. Erskiuo 

P«*ral|Koke 

1836 

1836 

McdittMiiiui'iin 

Hazard .... 


Com. J.SVilkin|;m 

Porlsimmth 

1837 

1837 

Cu.ist of Afiica 

IiUy 

'Id 

Cora. J. Reeve 

Pembroke t 

1837 

1837 

Plyinoiilh 

Pclorus .... 

16 

Cora. T, Harding 

Portsmouth 

18u8 

1837 ! 

East Indies 

Racer ..... 

16 

Coro. J. Hope 

ditto 

18:}3 

183.3 

West Indies 

Ringdove. . . . 


Coro. H. S. Nixon 

Plymouth 

18:}3 

1837 

ditto 

Serpent .... 

16 

Com. R. L.'Warren 

Mmchnt's Yd. 

1832 

1836 

ditto 

Sappho , . , . 

16 

Com. T. Frasx'r r 

\V(>olw.ieh 

1833 

IS .37 

ditto 

Snake .... 

16 

Cbm. A. Milne 

MerchnPs Yd. 

1822 

1837 1 

ditto 

Sparrow Hawk . . 

16 

Com. J. Shepherd 

Woohvich 

180? 

1837 

South America 

Wamlcrer, , . . 

16 

Cora. T. Bushby 

Chatham 

i 1835 

1835 

W'est Indies 

Wasp . , . . , 

16 

Com. 1). W. A, Pelham 

Merchnt’s Yd. 

1812 

1837 

Poitsnumth 

Wolv-erine . . . 

16 

Com. Hon, E. Howard 

ditto 

1836 

1836 

Mediterianean 

Algerine : . • . 

10 

Lieut. W. 8. Thomas 

ditto 

1829 

1835 

East Indies 

Cameleon . . . 

10 

Lieut. J. Bradley 

Bombay 

1816 

1834 

Lisbon 

Curlew . . . 

10 

Liout. K. Norcott [ments 

Woolwich 

18,30 


Coast of Africa 

Haipy . , . , 

10 

Lient, Itm. G. R. A. Clc- 

ditto 

1825 , 

1836 

W'estindioa 

Leveret . . % . 

10 

Lieut. C, 3. fiusanquet * 

Por’NTnouth 

1S2.J 

18.35 

Coast of Africa 

Nautilus .... 

10 

Lieut. W. Crookac 

WMlwich e 

-1830 

1934 ! 

Portsmouth 

Rapid 

10 ; 

Lieut. Hon. G. H. Kwnaird 

Portsmouth 

1829 

1836 

Medlteir.mean 

Royalist .... 

10 

Lieut, Hon. K Pluuk|jtt 

ditto 

1823 

1834 

Lisbon 

Sitfacen .... 

10 

Lieut. H. W. m\\ 

Plymouth 

183} 

1837 

Coast of Africa 

Savage . . « . 

10 

Lieut. Hun. £. IjLCurrroi i 

ditto 

1830 

1836 

Lisbon 

Scorpion .... 

10 

Lieut, C. Guyton • ' 

p ditto 

1832 

1833 

ditto 

Water Witch . . 

p } 

iieut. W. Dickey 

MerchnPs Yd. 

1832 

1834 

Coast of Africa 

Wizard . ... 

p 

lient. E. L. Harvey 

Peihhtoke 

1830 

I 1857 

South America 

Speedy, cutter . . 

8 

laeut. J.M.MoIttey 

ditto 

1828 

! 1835 

Part. Service 

Cockatrice, schooner 


Lieut J.DoUjkiflid 

ditto 

1832 

I 1636 

.South America 

Hornet, brigahUnd 

1 6 

Lieut. H.Balme 

Chatham 

lH3i 

1 1832 

Falmouth 

Spiher, schooner . 


Lient L O'Reilly (a) ' 

ditto 

1832 

1 1835 

South America 

Viper, brigantine . 

6 ’ 

Lieut W. Whlnielt 

Pembroke 

1831 

1834 

Coast of Ahica 

Basilisk, ketch « 

6 

Ijiant. G. G. BjUpdonjodd 

Chatham 

1824 

1836 

South America 

PjcWe, schooner . 

5 

Liout. P. Hast 

West Indies 

1827 

! 1834 

1 West Indies 

Flu^ct, schooner . 

5 

Lient. B. J. SnlUvan ' 

ditto 

1827 

1837 

Chatliam • 


Dfl^t.'-CaptuteA ttm Yieich UIW. ^ Reeeiiui); SUp— toAnced t» th« coBiplment oti^wo goM' 
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Niimes. 

No 

of 

Guns. 

By whom Commanded. 

Whore Built. 

When 

Built. 

When 

CoiumiS' 

stoned. 

• 

Present Station. 

Skipjack, scliooner 

5 

Lieut. J. J. RobiuBon 

West Indies 

1827 

1834 

West Indies 

.SL'iittower, cutter . 

4 

Lieut. J. Roche 

Portsmouth 

1830 

1835 

Portsmouth 

Sparrow .* . 


10 

Lieut. IL Lowcay 

Pembroke 

1828 

;837 

South il^erica 

Coast or Africa 

Honetta • » 


3 

Lieut. II. P. Descamps 

Shoerness 

Cnlrtbam 

18.16 

1836 

brisk . • • 


3 

Lieut. A.Rellet 

1819 

1H37 

Portsmouth 

buzzard . . 


3 

Lieut, .f. L. R. Stall • 

Portsmouth 

1834 

1834 

Coast of Africa 

Dolphin . . 


3 

Lieut. T. L. Ronerts 

Siieerness 

1836 

1836 

ditto 

1 (irifibn, briirantino . 

3 

Lieut. J. G. D’ Urban 

Chatham 

1832 

1836 

West Indies 

Lynx, ditto 


3 

Lieut. 11. BwadUead 

Portsmouth 

1833 

1833 

Chatham 

Konestor, ditto 


3 

Liijut. Q. P. Roseniierg 

Chatham 

1831 

1837 

Coast of Africa 

Fair Kosamond 

, 

3 

liteut. W. R. Oliver 

Was a Slaver 


• 1837 

Coast of Africa 

SUaVEYlNO VESSELS. 





1835 


i^iltiia . . . 


6 

CaptA. T. E. Vidal 

Lieut T. Gr^es 

Com^ J. H. WickUam 

Chatham « 

1824 

Coast of Africa 

beacon . , 


8 

Pembroke 

1823 

1836 

Mediluiianean 

IVagle • • 


10 

Woolwich 

1820 

1837 

East Indies 

Faiiy , • « 


10 

Cai)l.W.Hewett (6) 

Chatham 

1826 

1834 

North Sea 

Link . . . 


4 

Lieut. K. Barnett ^ 

ditto 

1830 

1835 

West Indies 

Magpie • . 


4 

Lieut. T. S. Brock 

Shcerness 

1830 

1836 

Mediterranean 

Mii^lilf . . 


6 

Mast.-Com. 0. Thomas 

Mcrchnt’sYd. 

1813 

1836 

Woolwich 

Raven . . 


4 

Lient. G, A. Bedford 

Pembroke 

1829 

1835 

('oabt of Africa 

Starling . , 



liictit. 11. Kellett 

ditto 

1829 

1835 

Soutti America 

Sulphur , , 


8 

Cum. K. Belch^ir 

Chatham 

1826 

1835 

ditto 

Tlnindor . • 


6 

Lieut. B. Alien 

Deptford 

1829 

1837 

Portsmouth 



Horse 





1 STFAM VESSELS. j 

1 Aim an . . . . 

power. 

too 

Capt. F. W. Beochey, 

^oJlwich 

1895 

1837 

Coast of Ireland 

Alban . , 


100 

Lieut, E. B. Tinling 

Deptford 

1826 

1836 

West Indies 

bltti^er , . 


160 

Lieut. J. M, Waugh 

Chatham 

1834 

1836 

Part. Service 

boMT . , . 


Lieut. F, Bullock 



1H37 

Part. Scrucc 

('airun . . 


100 

Coip. E. E. Owen 

Deptford* , 

1827 

1837 

West Indies 

(Joiript , . 


80 

Lumt G.T. Gordon 

ditto 

1822 

1836 

Part. Service 

ConlUnco . 


100 

Lieut, W, Arlctt 

Woolwich 

1827 

1836 

Mediterranean 

Kcho « . . 


100 

Lieut. W. James • 

ditto 

1827 

1836 

West lndic.s 

Fudly . . 


140 

Licui.J. Pearce 

ditto 

1832 

1836 

Part. Service 

Fliiiner . , 


140 

liieut. J, M. Potbury 

Merchnt’s Yd 

1831 

1836 

West Indies 

Hi'imes , . 


140 

Lieut. W. S. Bloitnt 

Portsraemth 

1«35 

1835 

Mediterranean 

Lightning 


100 

Lieut. J, Shambler 

Dept fora 

1823 

1836 

Part. Sen ice 

Meteor , . 


100 

Lieut. G. W. Sihilh 

Deptford 

1824 

1837 

W Cut Indies 

Plia-nix 


^20 

Coqi. W. D. Henderson 

Chatham 

1832 

1835 

Lisbon 

Pluto . . , 


100 

Lieut. J, Dufflll 

Woolwich 

1831 

1H37 

ditto 

Rhudamnntlms 


220 

(kim. A. W'ukefield 

Plymouth 

1^32 

1837 

Mediterranean 

SaUniawder 


1 220 

Com. S. C Daci^ 

Shecrncsis < 

1H32 

1836 

Lisbon 

Spitfire . , 


Lieut. A Kennedy 

Woolwich 

1834 

1834' 

Part. Service 

Volcano . , 



Lieut. W.*M‘llwaine 

PoitsmoutU 

1830 

1836 

Mediterranean 

VACHT8. 








Royal fiPOTgp 

. 


Cnpt. LonlA. Fitzclarence 

De]>tfoid 

ISI7 

1834 

Portsmouth 

Royal Soveioign 


Capt. 

ditto 

1804 

1837 

Pembroke 

William and Mary . 
SLOOPSOF WA !l F I fXE D 

No. of 

Capt. Sir J. LouisiBart. 

^itto 

1807 

1837 

Woolwich 

AS PACKETS. 

Guns. 





• 

Alert . . 


Lieut, C, IL Norrington 

Merchnt’s Yd. 

1836 

1835 { 

Falmouth 

briseis . , 


6 

Lieut. J, Downey 

Deptford 

1829 

1829 

ditto 

Delight . . 


10 

Lieut, J. Moore (6) 

Cliitham 

1829 

^'35 

ditto 

Kxpvt«-,s , , 



l.ieiit. W. P. CroKo 

Deptford ' 

1836 

1836 

ditto 

Duldliijch , 


6 

Lieut, E. Collter 

Mcichnt’sY’d. 

1808 

1832 

ditto 

Hope , . 


10 

Lieut, W'. L. Rees 

, Plymouth 

1824 

18,76 

ditto • 

Lapwing . . 


6* 

Lieut. F. K Cughlau 

Chatham ^ 

1825 

1828 

ditto 

Linnet . . 



Lieut. W. Downey , 

Merehnt’s Y^d. 

1835 

1835 

ditto 

l.yra . . 


6 

I.ieiit. W, Foneslel* 

Plyimjnth | 

1821 

1H2J)' 

ditto 

Magnet . . 


10 

Lieut. S. GiKTlth 

>WooB>ich 

1823 

1836 

ditto 

Miitino . . 


4 

Lieut. R, Pawle 

Plymouth 

1823 

1«26 

ditto 

Nightingale . 


6 

Lieut. G. Foi'tescuo 

Ideut. R. Peter 


1830 

ditto 

Opos=mm 


4 

Sheefttoss 

1821 

1830 

ditto 

Pandoin . 


4 

Lient. H. W, Inncs 

Woolwich 

1839 

1836 

ditto 

Pigeon . . 


4 

Lieut. W. Luce 

Pembroke 

1827 

183$ 

dilio 

Ranger . , 



Lieut. J. H. Turner 

Merchot'sYd. 

1835 

1835 

ditto 

tteindoer 

.• . 

6 

Lieut. H. P. Dicken 

Plymouth 

1829 

1830 

ditto 

Seagull , . 


6 

Lieut. J. Parsons * 

ChaBijiiki 

Pembihaike 

1832 

183* 

ditto 

Sheldrake . 


4 

Lieut, A. K. L.Pftssingham 

1825 

' 1832 

ditto 

Skylark 

Spvy . . 

Star , 


4 

Lieut. C. P. Ladd 

ditto 

1826 

1831 

ditto , • 

. ^ 

4 

Lteut. jl. B. James 

ditto 

1887 

1333 

ditto 



Lieut. 0. Smith 

Woolwich 

: 1833 

1835 

ditto 

Swift . . 



Lieut. D. Welch 

DeptfoW 

1 1836 

1836 

ditto 

I'yriail . * 


10 

Lldut £. Jennings 

Woolwich; 

[1826 

1834 

ditto 


*4'*' This fable has been prepared, nridnal sources, expressly for this Journal j 
BORROWS^) will^ it i| hoped) be acknowledged* * 
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PROMOTIONS ANI> APPOINTMENTS. 
, NAVY, 


PROMOTIONS, 

To sz Caftatits. 

Sir jAinies E* Home, Bart. 
Henry O, Love. 

Hon. Henry Kei>pel. 

To HE CoMMAKDZna. 
Thomas Oolernan. , 

G. W. 0. Lydiatd. 

Lord Francis* J. Rttssell. 

To BE LlElTTENANTa. 

R. L Le M. McClure/ 

Geo. KedyOn. 

J. W. Conway. 

Geo. WesicfiL 

To BE PURSEBS. 

.1. J^r itcholl, (b) 

W. Lawes. 

H. Johnson. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Cai>tains. 

T. \V. Carter .Vestal. 

H. Smith (ft) Volage. 

Commander. ^ 

J. Reeve Lily. • 

LlElTTZNAJfTS. 

L. S. Tindall Calliope. 

E, C. T. D’Eyncourt . . . Do. 

n. Johnstone. t . .Racehorse. 

PL C. Smitli Do. i* 

B. J, Sullivan tO Com. Pincher. 

F. S. Thnrsby. Const Guard. 

Wm. Porter Do. 

P. Bisson «... Do. *■ 

J. Hutchinson Vola^o, 

A. l.owe 1^. 

6 . Gore «... Modcste. * 

T. 8. Hill . Thunder. 

W. C. Phniott. . . . i . . . .Vestal, 

H. \Vright. Do. 


J. H. Norcock Vestal. 

R. H. Bimbury Princess Charlotte. 

H. C. Goldsmith to Com. Megwra, steam-v. 
p. Htanley. ... .to Com. Bntomart, 

H. W. Johnstone Racehorse. 

C. Richard, Flag tO'Rear’Admlral Bouverie. 
A. Kellett. ... .to Com. Brisk. 

C. H. I«apidge Lily. 

J. J. H. Tracey. Do. 

V Masters. 


IV. L. Browne. «*CActg.) Volagc, 

IL Hall '.(;ActgO Vestal. 

G. H. Bkead Modesto. 


J. Jeffery 


» . • * «« .1 Avw.l 

W. W. Millar, . .(Actg.) Lily. 


Racehorse, 


Surgeons. 


B. Verling .Volage. 

G. Symers Vestal. 

J. G. Harrison Thnuder. 

Js. Dunn .Calliope. 

B. M*Avoy Modeste. 

H. Gourley Lily. 

As-^istant-Suboeoks. 


J. S. Davidson,, ,, 


J. Acheson 


U, D. Mason 


11 . Harrison .. 0 ,.. 

> . * . * Melville. 


D. '^I'lrornas ........... Modeste. 

J. Allen Tyne. 

A. Mackay ' Haslar Hospital, 

H. H, Hammenid Dritomart. 

Johnston Lily. 

R. Ctirpcnter Me gicra. 

0 Pursers. 


IL South 

Volage. 

W.Pinborn,..,,,. 


T. Foirweathcr , . , 

«.,.. Vestal. 

E.«r>'Maley 


Js, StA*et 


B. 1)5 er.* 

Lily. 

J. 11. Page 


T. Woodward «... 



a 


ARMY. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Nov. 2?. 
Corps of Royal Engiheor*— First-Lieutenant 
Frtmcis William Pettingal, to be Second-Capt.^ 
Second-Lieut. John Hodges Pipew. to be Ftrst- 
Lieut. viA Pettingal ; .Second Lieut Thomas 
Rice Lyster, to be First- Llebt, ' 


WAR office, Dcc.1. . ^ 

, 1st Life Guiirtls^Lieut. Lord F^iittciii .A. 
Gordon to be Cao%- by pur. vice BTBVot^MRJw 
Cbetwyod, who retires s Cornet and Sab-Liat^ 
Lord Georgy Augnstds Frederick PA|«i to be 
Lieut, by wilt, vice Lord F, A, Gordon fBwTinoMr 
PhiUipa,i3fen» GenU to be'Cortwd tStoi Sub- 
Lieut, by pur. vice Paget. 

* Lst Dragoon Gum ds— Cornet James' A. Setoni; . 
from 11th Light Drsiigoonjv to bo Comet, vice 
^ythe. appointed to $5th Foot/ 
loth Lignt Dragoon*— Lieut, EAW’aJrd Dnvtd 
Crosier Halliard to be Ci^pt. by out.' vme More- 
ton, who reiu-e*; Cornet Arthur vvelleRley 
Vt'iiliams to be Lieut, by pur. vice Halltatd’S 
Robert Edward W ard, Gent, to be Cotliet by 
pur. vied. Wmiarns. * 


lltli Light Dragoons— John Wm. Brotherton, 
Gent, to be Cornet, by pur. viceSeton, appointed 
to the Ist Dragoon Guards. 

15th— Henry lamest Hogreve, Gent, to bo 
Veter. Surgeon, vice Henry Hogreve, who retires 
upon lup. 

► Ttii P'oot— Ensign George David Donkin, iVom 
52nd Foot, to be Lieut, by pur. vice Eyro, who 
retires. * 

2Qih— Alexander George Munro, Gent, to bo 
Ensign by par. vice Vernon, who retires, 
o. 25th— Ensign Clmrles Clements Brooke to be 
,,lieut. by pur. vice O'Donnell, who retires; 

Charles George Smith, Gent, to be Ensign by 
' pw% vice Brooke, ^ 

27 th— Edw. Nassau Molesworth. Gent, to ba 
Enugh, by pur. vice M 'Call, promoted, 

45tn— Ideut-Geii. SirWm. iL I’ringle, G,C.B., 
from 64th Foot, to be Col., vice Qen. tlie Earl 
of Cavan, dec. 

4Eth — C^t. Wto, Reed to be Major, by pur. 
vibe Lynch, who retires ; Lieut. Wm. Bell p) be 
Capt. by pur, vice Reed} Ensign Maurice, 
Btnmet to be Lieut, by purvvice Bell; Fred. 
Mills, Gsnt. to be-Ensign by pur. vice Emntstt. 
52nd— Ucury MooA Brownrigg, Gent, to bo 
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Ensign pu>^> Boxikia, promoted in 7tli 
Foot. 

53ril— Lieut. Charles Edward Dawson Warren 
to bo Capt. by pur. vice Scott, who retires \ 
Ensign Ricliard Butler Low* to be Lieut, by pur. 
vica Warren; Thos. Harvur Bathurst, Ceut. to 
be Ensign by pur. vice;i..ow, 

61st — Major Fade lleatly.from h.p. Unatt to 
be Major, vice Brevet Lieut.-CoI. Euw. Charle- 
ton, who retires ; Brevet Major Henry ^jjnnioniU 
lobe Major by puv. vice Hcatly, who exchange*; 
X.iKMit. James W. Dalgety to be Capt. by pur. 
vice Simmunds; Ensigu Charles Clement Dea* 
coil to bo Lieut, by pur. vice' Dalgety ; Geo. 
Edward Coryton, Gent, io be Eusigu by pur. 
vice Deacon. < 

63rd— Major Sir Kdmmtd S^uttderson Fri- 
deanx, Bart., from theihp. Un;4ti. to be Major, 
vice D’Arcey W'eutworth, who <«ch.; Captain 
Aithur Cunlifle Polo lobeMajor by piir. vice 
I’rideaux, who retires; Lieut. Joseph Samuel 
Adam sou to be Capt. by pur. Vice Pole, En.ij|n 
(justfivus Nicols Harriaou to be Lieut, by pur. 
vice Adamson; Wui. Frederick Carter, Geut. to 
be Eusigu by pur. vice Harifson. 

64th— Lii'ut'GenJiiir Richard Bourke, K.O.B. 
to be Col. vice Sir Wm. U. Pringle, appointed 
to tile command of 45th Foot ; Major James 
Edward Freeth to be Liout,*Col. by pur. vice 
Kirkwood, who retires; Captain Uon. George 
Augustus Browne to be Major by pur. vice 
Freeth; Lieut. W'illiam Joliti James to be Capt 
by pur. vice Browne; Ensign Ambrose Barcroft 
P’aiker to be Lieut, by Uhr. vice James; Hon. 
Geoige Frederick Wni. ielt?eitou to be Ensign 
by pur. vice Parker. 

70ih— Wm. Robert Brereton, Geut. to be • 
Ensign by pur. vice Timius promoted. 

86tti— Ensign Goring Rideout to be Lieut by 
puv, vice Murray, who retires; Wm. Edwards, 
t4ent. to be Ensign by pur. vice Ridemit. 

d3rd— Assist-Surg. George Taylor nom 2Snd 
Regt. to bo Assist ‘Surgeon. 

95lh — Lieut Cbas. Augustus Brooke to he 
Capt. by pur. vice Croagli, who retireiy Ensign 
Henry Hume to be Lieut by pur. vice Brooke ; 
Covuet Frederick Smythe, I’roi^ Irfl Dr. Gds,, to 
be Ensign by pur. vice Humo. 

Rifle brigade— Ensign Charles Smith, from 
h.p. of2,5tli Foot, tube Second-Lieut. without 
pur . ; Robert Moor Peel, Geut. to be Second- 
Lieut, bv pur. vice Smith, who retires. 

1st VV'est India Hegt— Lieut. John David 
Blythe to be Capt by pur. vice Halfhide, who 
rcliies; Ensign Guslavus Handcock Reilly to 
lie Lieut, by pttr. vice Blythe; Henry Andrew 
<». Evans, Geut, to be Ensign by pur. vice 
Reilly. 

Uuiitt— Ensign George M'Call, from 27th 
Foot, to bo Lieut, by pur. 

Memorandum— Eieiit. Charles Henry .Sache, 
upon half-pay of 76ih Foot, has been allowed to 
r«i tire from the Army, with the sale of m Lieu- 
teuuutcy,he being a settler in thif Colonies. 

OFFICE OF ordnance. De&.4. 

Royal Rogt. of Artillery.-First-Lieut. Thomas 
KuatebbuU to be Socoud'^Capt vice R. 0?B, 
Smith, retu-ed on h.p. ; Second- Lieut Henry 
William Montre^or, ti> be First- Lieut vice 
Kuatchbull; First-Lieut James Humphry St 
John, to bo Second>Captyl,oo Gilbert, irtirodon 
h.p.; Second Lieut WiRikm Moffat Douglas 
Willan, tobeFirst-LieutvicoSt. John; Second- 
Lieut. Collingwood Dickson, to be First-Lieut 
vice Losack, deceased. 

WAR-OFFICE* Dec. 8. 

Royal Horse Guarde — Ensign Fred. Henry 
Fxnl Methuen, from 10th Foot, to fw Cornet by 
pur, V ice Duff, who retires. 


loth Foot — Samuel Goold Adams, Gent to be 
Ensign by pur, vice Methuen, appointed to Royal 
Horse Guards. • 

17tl» — Lieut John Brady, from 22ud Foot, to 
be Lieut, vice Kelly, who exchanges. 

22ud— Lieut Waldron Barrs Kelly, from 17th 
Foot, to be Lieut, vice Brady, wlio excha^es. 

^rd— Lieut. »Wra. Lemos Willowglib/^o be 
Captain by pur. vice Williams, who retires; 
S^ond-Lieut, John Shuckburgh Capron, to ho 
First-Lieut. by pur., vice Willoughby ; Ensign 
Thos. Ellis, Ihitn 30th Foot, to be Sec^iud- Lieut, 
by pur. vice Capron— Secoiid-Liout Thos. Ellis 
to be Afljhtaiit, vice Willoughby, promoted. 

30th— Henry Brooiise, Gent, to be Ensign by 
pur. vice EUis, appointeti to 23rd Foot. 

39th — Ensjgns .lohn Fitzroy D.’ilrymple to be 
Lieut, by pur. vice Leslie, who retires ; William 
Mercer Lockhart, Gent, to be Eusign by pur, 
vice.Dalrymple; Gent Cadet Thomas Serjeant 
Little, from Royal Mil. Col. to be Eusigu wiUiuut 
pur. vice Lockhart, appointed to 7Stii Foot. 

60th — .Second- Lieutenant Miles Branthwayte 
Weston to b* First-Licul. by pur. vice Gisborne, 
who lolircs; Thomas Bateson, Gent, to bo 
Second-Lieut. vice Weston. 

63t.h-'Staft‘ Assist.'Surg. James Napper Irwin 
to be Assist-Surg. vice Turner, dec. 

7 Wt— Lieut. Ralph Cheny to bo Capt. by 
jpur. vice Gove» who retires ; Ensign Tnot. H. 
t^villtobe Lieut, by pur. vice Cheny; Gent. 
Cadet A. C. Dashwood. from the Royal Mil. 
Col. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Colvill. 

77th — Gapt. Alexander Tomkins, from h.p. 
Unatt. to he Capt. vice Lothian Sheffield Dick- 
son, who exchanges, receiving the difference. 

7dth— Ensign Digby St. Vtucent Hamilton to 
be Ideut. without pur.; Ensign Wm. Mercer 
Leckhart, fromf39th Foot, to bo Ensign vice 
Hamilton. 

83rd— Ensign Benjamin Haiidly Brown to bo 
Lieut, by pur. vice Howard, who retires; Wen- 
man Wynniatt, Gent., to be Ensign by pur. vice 
Brown. 

H4th— Lieut. George M'Call, from h.p. Unatt. 
to be Lieut, vice Peter Craufunl, who exchanges. 

SBth— Capt. Richard Nugent Everard, from < 
95th Foot, to be Capt. vice Wigraore, wdio exch. 

87th — John Kent Egerton Holmes, Gent, to 
be Second-Lieut. without pur. 

92ud— Lieut. Alex. Thomas Wharton Duff to 
lie Capt. by pur. vice Figott, who retires; Eusign 
Samuel Hood Murray to be Lieut, by put. vice 
Duff. • 

94th— Ensign George Maunsell to be T.ieut. 
by pur. vice Tomkins, promoted ; Williiun Henry 
Dore, Geut. to be Ensign by pur. vice Maunsell. 

doth— Capt. Henry William Wigmore, from 


vice Hiugstoli, dec.; Capt. Franciss IVny to bo 
Mahir, vice Fraser ; Lieut. David Wilson Jevers 
to ue Capt. vice Perry; Ensign (/hristoplier 
Lynch to be Lieut, vice Jevers; Henry Sail, 
Gei^ to be Ensign, vice Lynch. 

IJnattt— Lieut. Alexander Tomkiii, firora 94th 
Foot, to be Capt. by pur. 

. Brevet— Capt. Samuel Ghartre.s, on toe Staff 
; at the Cape of Good Hope, to be Major in the 
Army/ , 

Memeuraadum.— The commiBsionjuf Dap. As- 
sistant Commissary -General, conferred Aug. 
S9, 1836, nn Commissariat Clerk Geo. MiU#% 
: h.*is been aancelleiL ha having previously re- 
signed; the app^utment held in the Commissariat 
Department. The commlsslou of Dep. Assist. 
< Coramissary-Oen. Jus. Hamitton Kennedy h,* 
'hecn cancelled from Sept. 16, mchislve, he hav- 
' )ag accepted a commutation fbr hid half-pay. 
Oapk^Wm. Gibson, late of 1st Royal Vet. Bath 
has been allpwed to retire fj^oih’ the |eivIco,with 
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the sale of a cotopany, he being about tobeccwne 
asettietfin CanR(ta. 

OPPrCE OP OBONANOE, Dee. 14. 

COtlps of Royal Engineort— Brevpt Major 
WUliaia CuthOert Ward to Lieut.-CoI. vwe 
Harpbf. dee. ; Seeond-Cat)t Thomas Battote' 
bee to be Capt tJee Ward; l!^r»t.Udiit.9amttel 
Menty Wentworth to be i^econd-Captain. vice 
Batletebeej Second-HeUti Wm. Waller FuBei 
to be Pirnt* Lieut, vice Weutoorth. 

Royal Begtof Artillery — Majov-Oeu, Edward 
FrUchaid to be Golpnel-Gumniandaat, Tice Str 
Jotm Smith, dec. c 

WAR 6FPI0E, l>oc, 15. 

4th tlragoon 6uatde**Lieutenant Ferdinand 
WiBUm Arkwight, from 47tli Foot, to be 
Lieitt , vice Wmlehouse, who ex( hanges, 

5»i flropoon Onards-Capt. Henry Augustus 
Jackson, from hp. TJnatt. to be Pajniaister, 
\jco W. Graham, who Mires upon h p. 

4th Foot— Ideut. Robert Hooywoofl Mony- 
penny to bo C.»pt. by pur ^ ice Fy.ins> who 
retires; Ensign Murdock Maelain, from SHst 
Foot, to be Lieut, by pur. vice Roiiertaon, who 
retires; Ensign John Cranck Walker Vuiam, 
trom 66th Foot, to be Lieut, by pur. vice Mon^t- 
peuny. 

6th‘>-L}efih Maurice Griffin Pennis to be 
Capt. by pur. vice Morden, who retnes; Ensign 
William Reed to be Lieut, by pur v;o Dennis ; 
Henr\ Milbam JohuMin, Gent, lobe Ensign by 
pur >icB Re.ed „ ^ 

20th— CapL ChiSifes Smith, fiom h.p. Unatt. 
to be Capt vice Connor, who otch. receiving 
the dilference, j, 

2lst— CieotgO Dcafe, Gpnf. to be Second- 
Lieut, by pur. vice OampbelL who retires. 

SUrd — Henry Halsey i,afce, (lent to be Lu- 
aign, by pur. vice Hiroh, who-m dppointinent 
has not takeh plaite. 

43nd— Ensign Henry Maurice Diutomond to 
be Lieut by pur, vice Sthling. who retires ; 
Robert Murray, Gent to be thsign, by pur. 
vice Drummond. 

47th— Liettt Hon. Bertram Wodehousc, tSroro 
4th Dt. Guards, to be Lieut, vice ArkwrigliL 
who «ie7». , 

4gth— Capt. Charles ABen Yoting, from h.p 
Unait., to be Gapt vice Wodehouse, whh 
exch. rectuving the difference, 

58th— Lieut William Augustus Stewart to bfe 
Capt without pur. vice Varlo, dec.i EniJgn 
Joseph Henry I, aye to be Lieut. \iee Steiyall: $ 
Serjt-Major Michael Klilg to be Ensign^ vice 

^tb— James Hunter Hlair ■Bitch, Gept. to be 
EnAgn by pur, vice Vivian, pri^oied to 4th 

74ih-Lftut John Canfpbeli 

without pur vice Maitlano, dee. ; EjttSigBCaiLj 
wallader Eduardstotfe tiom. vice CatlplK^J 
Quartermuf^ter Seijeont John Itunojli 
LnsiKn, vice Edwards. _ ^ * f 4 . 

R5th— Qoarteimastar Francis Fene^ w 
'PavinastefrVice FWk* James lUnie^ pltM 
upon h,p. A ^ 

Memoraaduto^Surffeon John Gray Uib^lieTt, 
59Ui FoDLlt«44»een ^Stored to hU orf|^;|!4nlc 
in (be Aftoi^vls., MiM ISU. TMkppmnt-. 
, mentof iMt Col. Oakes, ftoto h.p. to 
ifi the LWe Guards, on laditSO, 16^, was» 
vice Wifliam Cowper ♦ho eai^nges, 

and net^iio ekuhanges, reeetotog the 
las stated in the Oa/elte Of that oato, ' ^ 

DowKiBG Street, Dec. 22 . 

the Queen has been pleased to appoint CoL 
Bir George Arthur, K.O.H 1 , to be LVutona#* 
Goverdof of the Province of Upper Canada, 


WAR.QFFICE, Dec. 22. 

Brevet— Colonel Sir George Arthur, on h.p. 
of the Yoik Ubassenrs, to have the local tank 
of Major-General in Upper Canada only. 

WAR-OFFICE, Dec. 36. 

1st Regiment of Lifti Guards— Bievot Col. 
Philip Wodrbouse, from the h p. Unatt., to he 
Major* ^ce Henry Robartes Wyatt, who oxch.; 
Brevet Major John Hall to be Major and Lieut.- 
Col. liy pur. Vice W'odehouse. who retues; 
Lieut. Loid William Beresford to be Capt by 
pur vice HoBi^ Cornet and Sub Lieut. William 
Apdeison to be Adjutant, with the rank of 
Lieut vieeEman, deebased; Cotnet nud Sub- 
Lieut. Caledon Du Fr^ Alexander to be Lieut, 
hy put vice BeresUwd; Corporal John Winter- 
bottom, Ridtof^astor, to nave the rank of 
Comet and Sutopeiih, without nay, vice Ander 
ionj John Fairer, Gent, to be Comet and SuU- 
Lieut. by pur vice Alexander. 

13th Uegiineiit of Light Dragoons — Lieut. 
Denis Hanson, tmm 17th Light Diagoons, to be 
Liftut. Vice Burdett, who each. 
i7tn Regiment of Light Dragoons— Lie at 


Francis Burdett, from the 13th Light Dragoi 
ho each.; Li 


, igoon«, 

to be Lieut, vice Hanson, who exth.; Lieut. 
Wallace Baiivw to be Adjutant, v.co Hanhon^ 
who resigns the Adjutancy only. 

3id Uegiment ol Foot— J lent. Roticrt Min- 
ners Sparks, Irom the Cape Mounted liiflcinen. 
to be Lieut vice Pt'sl.vll, who exih. 

7th— Lieut, bvdenham .Snow, IVom the 67th 
Foot, tolie I.H'iit vice Whittinghuni, who txch. 

19th— Lieut Geoige Adanisou St.vnley, tiom 
the 40th Regt, of Foot, to be Lu*u1. vice Lewi«i 
W^nne, who letiies upon h.p of the 45tli Kegt. 

^ ^th— BaitJioloraow Tunnaid. Gent to be 
Ensign, by pur. vice Vignoles, promoted to the 
28th Kegt. ot Foot 

28th— Lieut. Charles Ferdin.iDd H.inultoii 
Smith to bo Capt. by pur vice Symous wlio le- 
tires; Ciisign Francis Duicll Vignolesjiom the 
S7th Regt. foot, to bo Lieut, by pur. v ice 
Smith. 

40th — Lieut John Willock, from the 45tli 
Regiment ot Foot, to lie Lieut, vice Stanley , 
appointed to the lOlU fleet of Foot, 

64jLh— Lieut. Harry Alioam Cumberloga from 
the 45th Regt.otFiiot, to be Lieut, vice Andiew 
Clendinmug, who retires upon h.p. ot tlio 45lh 
Kegt of Foot. 

6at})— Theobald Butler, Oeut. to lie Ensign 
by pur. vice Waller Butler, who letires 

bhU— Lieut. Hugh Parker, ftom the Ii p. of 
the 80th Rcgt. ol Foot, to be Lieut, vice Robin- 
sou, api>o»itcd Paymaster; Lieut. Feidinaud 
Wluttingham, from the 7th ftegt. oi Foot, to be 
Lieut^vtoe Snow, who exch ; Ensign Tristram 
Mad^to be Lieut, without pui. vice .lames, 
^pointed Adjutant: John Ohomas Locke, 
Gent, to be Ensign, vice Madox ; Lieut. James 
Robinipti to be Paymaster, vice Elgee, dec,; 
LfeutChttilog Woodcock James to be Adjutant, 
V^ Fisher, dec. 

FlsV— James Masterton Pennington, Gent to 
Im Ensign, by pur. vice Maqlginc, promoted in 
tli«4lhR«gt.ofFoot. 

StSnd-^Atchibald WiRiam Viscount Drum- 
to be Ensign* by pur. vice Murray pio 

tfeid ^e»t India Regiment— 'Lieut. Cornelius 
Bolton Albock, from hp.of tlmeoth Kegt of 
Pool to be Lieut vice Messiter* appointed to 
the ^th Regt, ot Foot ; Ensign Fredeurk Lynn 
HalUday to be Lieut, by pttv* tice Alcock, who 
retires; Henry L«os« iseaL to be Ensign, by 
pur. yiee Hallidgy- « 

Cepe Mounted RiRemetto^Lientonant Charles 
Kuss to be Capt, without pur* vice Atehiaoni 
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<lec. ; Knsign Bobert Manners Series to bo Companica, to bo Assiefc-Sarg:. to the Forces, 
liioiit. vice Ross ; Lieut. Charles iVshall, from vice Graut, appointed to those Compunies. 
the 3r<i liejft. of Foot, to be Lieut, vice Sparks, Apothecary to the Forces Getuge Hume 
who exchanges; John Robert O’ Reilly, Gent Reado, from the h.p., to tie Apothecary tiithe 

to he Ensign, vice Sparks, promoted. * Forces, vice Wheadnn, who retires. 

Royal Newfoundland Veteran Companies— Memoranda — The Christian names of Mr, 

Stalf Assistants urgeon John Donald Grant to Lockhart, appointed to an Enaigncy in the 

be Assistant'Surgebn, vice Hu^tony appointed 39th Kegt. and removed fo the 7Bth of 

to the Staff. FooLmre Gr®me Alexander, and not William 

Brevet— Capt. George Proctef, 'of the Royal Merew^ The appointment of Mr. Henry Halsey 

Militarv College to be Major in thO Army. * Lake was to an Ensigney in the 28th llegt. of 
Hospital Staff— A8sisf..Sarg. James Steele Foot, and not 23rd Foot, as stated in the Gaxetto 
H uatutt, from the Royal Newfoundland Veteran of the 16th inst, 

BIRTHS. MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

At Morton, the Lady of Lieat.-CoL the Hon, 

, Staiidish O'Grady, tJuatt.y of U ilapgnter. 

At Brighton, the Lady of Capt. T. Brownf 
Paymaster, 6th Dragrxui Guards, of a son. 

Nov. 25lh,theLady of Commander Pritchard, 
of 11. M 8. Donegal, of a daughter. 

Nov. 27. at Bury St. Edniutids, the Lady 
of Liout.-Col. Eyres, Grenadier Guards, of a 
UtUighter. 

In FitzwiUium-siiuare, Dublin, the Lady 
of Major Heniy A. O’Neill, i2th Rvge., of a 
daughter. 

Dec. 5, at Sprigfield Cottage, Upper Clapton, 
the Lady of Lieutenant C. W. Riley, it N., 
late Commander of n.M.’§ Biig Espoir.of a 
daughter. 

Dec. 7, at Stonehouse, Devon, the Lady of 
Capt. C. Bulkeley, of a son and heir. 

Dec, 9, at Newtownbarry, Wexfoid, the Lady 
of Ensign W. L. Elmslie, lOth Hegt, of a son. 

Dee. 13, at Nonagh, the Lady of Capt.ii.B. 
Burnham, 15th Hegt. of a son. 

At Bolton the Lady of Major EdeA 88th 
Regt. of a daugliter. 

At Mulliug.ir, the Lady of Capt Caldwell* 
92ud Highkiiders, of a sun* ^ 

MARRIAGES. • 

AtFermoy, Brevet-Major J. Campbell, Slat 
Light lulciiury, to Jane, eldest d.iughter of 
vju.iitormjisler A. Macdonald, 99th Regt. 

At Sliabbington, Bucks, Capt. J. vVatson, 
14th Kogt. youngest sou of Gert. Watson of 
Ncwiington House, Qxon, to Ellen Elizabeth, 
youngest daugliterof the Rev. P. Long, Vicar 
ol the former place. 

At Bath, Capt.,W^ H. Robinson, JSnd RegU, 
lu (>eorgx.ina, daughter of Beat- Admiral Buckle. 

At tSlUi'cross, Exeter, (3eo. Peacock, Esq. 
Master, U.N., to Jane, third daughter of the 
hue William Ashe, Esq, inerehaut, of that 
pla.-e. • 

At Clonmel, Lieutenant George 11. Kennedy, 
Royal Artillery, to Kute, second daughte\^ 
Chailes Rial, Esq. of Ueywood near L'lonmel.' 

Dec. 12, at Greewwicli, Capt. A, F. Evans, 
h.p. 37 th Regt. to b’avah Esther Meuds, s^ter 
to Capt. Meud»i,2nd West India Hegt. 

Dee, 19, at Coik, Gapt, W. H. Cillman, 69tlt , 
Regt. to Rose, relict of the late James Ludlow 
Rtuwell, Esq. 

Dec. 19, at Stoke, Lieut. J. F. Wharton, R.N., 
to Eliza, eldest daughter of the late Timouiy 
LyoutliN. 

Doe. 19, at Chatham, lileut* F, A* HalRday, • 
11. M.. to Catherine Maty, youngest dadghtex-of 
tlie He^. C. H. While, Rector of ShaldeU, 
llampBliire. ^ 

DEATHS. 

July Ist^ Lieut, Wharton Thomas Young, of 
the %lst FusUielrs, was drowned at 'Hobart 
Town. He was returning by water, accom 
panbid by Rvo privatas,jtl;om Sptln^ Day tc^ 


Waterloo Point, when unfortunately the boat 
capsized and plunged the whole of them into 
the water. Four privates escaped with great 
difficulty. Tlie bodies were subsequently te- 
coycrod, and the lust miiitary honours to this 
lamented gentleman were paid to iiim on Tues- 
day the Uth of July. Ills Excellency Sir Jolm 
Franklin, Captain hfaconochie, and the whole 
of tile civil and military officers attended tlie 
funeral, and several other’of the personal friends 
of the deceased, witli Mr. Kemp and Mr. Korell, 
Lis nearest rrdalives in the colony, as cliief 
mothners. The memory of Lieut. Young will 
ever bo cherished with kind regard .by ull who 
had the pleasure of his acquaintance, and in his 
corps lie is ittneerely regretted by all ranks. 

July 24. at Lucknow, after three days’ illness. 
Lieat.-Col. David Duwie. commanding the and 
^gt, Bengal Nutite Infantiy, He liad, with 
fee interval of one sliort furlough, served with 
honour in India for nearly tiurty-two yoars, and 
w'^us on the eve of his retuj’n to Europe. An 
officer of If nk in India, in communicating the 
event to a brother officer at home, concluded his 
letter in the following woids His loss was 
much fell at l,ucknow, particularly by liis 
corps; there were very few dry eyes at the 
funeral* even amougbt the Hepoys. and his 
remaius^ere cafried by them to the grave," 

At sea. ph return from Calcutta to Madrast 
Capt. P. Maitland, 7^th Regt, son and Aide-de- 
Catnp to Lieut-Gen. b'ir P. Maitland, K.C.B. 

At Hyderabad. East Indies, Lieutenant" A 
Daubeuey, 65lh Regt. 

At Van Diemen’b Land.Dr James Scott,R.N> 
Aug. 18, Surgeon Dr, Beattie h.p. Staff. 

Oct, 3, JJent. Sueath, late 3rd Royal "Vvit. Bat. 
Oct. 4, at Liverpool, Lieut. M*Dougall. h.p, 
2&th Light Dragoons. 

Oct. 8, at Montego Ray. Jamaica, Capt. D. 
H'. Massy 37th Regt. 

At Jaimdca, Capt. £. 'Wright, 64th Regt. 

•At Gibralter,EnsignT.L. Stewart, 82ud Re||ft» 
Oct. 15, LietiJlTopham, Royal Marines. 

Oct. — , at Rugby, Lieuk-Col. Marshal, K.H.. 
Unatt.** 

Sander. h.p. 5tli Line British German 

Ndv.«3,'<spi London. Assist Coin.-Geu. J. 

24, ^t plyinoutlr. Assist Com.-Gen, J"* 
,B. Knight, dg^d 66 i 

,Nov. 26, in Bic vicinity of London. Lieut- 
Ob)/ Hihgstpli, Royal African Colonial Corps. 

, PfsE. EtfinWgh, Capt M'Kenzie, late 

Nov. St7»' Charlton, Capt. Lindipay, R.N- - 
in. thd^RlsVyear of Ms age. 

' Npy. 98. at Olonihd, bear Drumsna, Brevet 
And. |)iliou. .64th R cgt. 

At Sudbury Grov». Middlesex, Lieut-Col. G. 
J. $ble, late of the 4th Light Dragoons. 

At Whitelells, N.B., Ensign M'Coinb, late 

6ih]^'aiyetRat. * 

D^. 5> HbXrWtt, wife of Major 
llth Eegt» , 
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04MS 6, At Capt Vf 0 Jeitnkt»» 

lit,Nka|[fd48 

0ec /, it FortoUr Capt Stevens, tate SStli 

Rdrft. *■ 

At DiuiLArvoa, County Waterford, Capt Geo 
VMo. 68Ui Begt 

Dec. 8, at lieat ^Ool llarner, B E* 

Dec 9, at Deal, R Weir, Esq’ Master. B N 

At ItOGhwaioiiy, Fifeshire. Major Boys Hdn 
l>«irgh, late of the 3^ Aegt 

Ueo iS, at BAghton, Hear Adimtal John 
Tower, C B 

Dic 13* Oailaod Mallow, Capt Richard 
Plummer Davies, (LN 

AtStepheti*s Ofeeif, Dublin, Lieut General 
Ovenngton Blunoen* 

Dec 17 It ^ mdsor, Licuteu int and Adjutant 
Thomas Einadi 1st Lile Guait s 

At Dublin, Col C„H (To4b5,R \ 

«ThelateCnpt Tolin El^ip Paymaster C7lh 
Begt , whose death was aimouiiceil mil ite 
ituraber of our Joiirnal untried the Seivice as a 
Vulunteer in the British Army iu the Peninsula 
m the year and was atiichtd to the Isi 
Buttubon of Detachments until March 18bD, 
when ba was appointed to a Lu utenancy m tho 
Portuguese Army then being organised uudei 
the command of Field Mar&h il Beresfor 1 and 
was most efficient in the iormation anA'didl ng 
of the itU Portuguese llcgthient. In '^eptem 
her, 180$hlte was garetted as an Ltisi^nm the 
97tli Rc^meut, aw m F^ruiry of the follow 
Ing year obtained a Lieutenancy ic by purchase, 
iu the 34th Uegt , In consequence of whipli he 
was promoted in Annl of that year to a com- 
pany m the dih iwuguese Eegdnont of Ip 


fhntry^ lyith which corps he served during tho 
remainder of the Penmsnlar Lammuus, ind 
was employed with the Dmsmn or the Aimy 
under Bir Howland Hill (now Loid Hill) on the 
left banis of the IVgus, and also uudei Marsh U 
Beresibrd at the taking of Campo Maj r 
Otwenaa, tho buttle df AUiuera, and tlv* diftor 
eni sieges of Badeioe^,, as well asst the stoiming 
and naptarcVif thnMb^ess He was nnhappdy 
excluded hla letuni to the British Army 
fh>iii»ihat protnoUon to which his long ind 
viduablo services had Justly enutled him, by a 
regulation withholding this reward oi meut 
from shell officers as had hot pieviously joint d 
(even for a short period) their British corps 
He eubtithquenuy embarked \ Ith a detach 
ment ot tlie 34 th Regiment in charge of 200 
convicts, foi Now South Wales iii Octobei, 
)Sl 7 * and thence proceeded in the k gulai U ui 
Ois^tvicu, to ioin his regiment in India He 
theie Tcmaineu on tho Madras station untfl the 
A year 1823 whenhenl imed to Ln[,lind Again, 
m IdgO, he was ordered o«t to Noith Ameiiea, 
will lice in the latter endof l 83 o ht o im home 
on leave of tb'.ence after a period of t\enty 
seven ycarv^ servue m vuious quaitersot tho 
globe as a subaltirn officei ot the Briti h Armv 
A On his airivil h obtuned an uiiattach I 
com) any and tin Puym sbrshi)) ut the 
He,,t , til 11 111 tin West Indus the uuliPiUhi 
nets of this stition aided by the ill etfccts 
of fVequcnt tnd extieme changes ot climate, 
caused his untimely death which took pUe at 
Demorara on the 24 th of August list Ihis 
event has dirowmupon the just (onsidcrati n of 
the country a widow and six young and helpless 
childien 
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THE UOYAl, NAVY. 

In pursuance of our expressed intention to take a review of the most 
important concerns of the Navy f6r the current period, we.prdceed to tjie 
execution of our task, commencing with ^ subject of primary import- 
ance, — the mode of prt)ividing ^eatnen to man the fleet. Tins topic w Inch, 
with the architecture of our Wooden Walls, forms the foundation of 
our maritime power, being of too grave and complicated a nature to be 
lightly discussed, has alone extended to a length which precludes the 
admission of other congenial subjects in the Ijmits of our jitesent 
Number ; we shall, however, persevere in our design through succes- 
sive Numbers, till we have touched upon those matters — repeated them, 
Ave should rather say — which may he regarded as of mo|,t interest and 
urgency to the Service. We offer, also, incur present Number, the 
first of a series of Notices of the Ports of France, which may be consi- 
dered to bear collaterally upon the objects in our vieWi 

Of the expediency of maintaining a formidable Naval Force afloat, 
and in ready reserve, we'^avc not failed jto»reiterate our strong convic- 
tion— a conviction which the occurrences of each succeeding year moxe 
irresistibly impress upon the minds of all who are not mere party 
bigots, or stolid “ oqcviomists.'* We do not, hWever, — nor ever did — 
participate the exaggerated alarm which it appears tlic fashion to pro- 
pagate with regard to the naval armaftients and projects of Russia— a 
power which has, and will for a century have, quite enough to do in 
consolidating and securing its unwieldy possassions, and m providing 
for its internal govcinment -^nd civilization. The rivals and possible 
adversaries against whom Great Britain has ‘to guard, arc of another 
and more familiar class — neec^we allude to the French and Americans, 
by whom, however, politicaV hypocrisy may*patclf the l(*iid aiul gloze 
tlie feeling, we are regartled with an eq^ually bitter jealousy and inex- 
linguishable aversion : — but let us turn, for the present, to the engross- 
ing consideration of 

D • 

MANNING THE FLEET. 

The attention of naval officers, rather, it is important to observe, than 
that of a deeply interested public, having been drawn recently to the 
unusually long intervals which have elapsed between the commissioning 
and the completiDn of the complements of most oStlie ships widely were 
brought forward last year, it is ptpposed to (jffer some remarks on this 
very serious but apparently \mheeded topic,^and particularly to consider 
the prospect which the experience of a long ppace has afforded of the 
practicability of manning the navy with volunteers in war, a system 
upon which it is avowed that dependence is to be placed. It is believed^ 
that this gyubject, treated as one of provident forethought, has never^ 
undergone a specific discussion in Parliament although it has faeen> 
noticed there incidentally many times, and especially on the passing of 
an Act for registering Merchant Seamen more effectively. Some of the* 
provisions of this Act^ave, in practice, been found to work very indif-' 
'ferently in the regulation of the mercantile marine : but with reference' 
to supplying the public service with seamen, it may safely be predicted 
that It will be found to he perfectly useless. Yet in the progress the 

U* S. JovRN, No* 111, Fan* 1S39« \ L 
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hiSl through Parliament^ this advantage was strongly claimed pn its 
obebalf, and it is equally remarkable that the importance of this object is 
justly set forth in its preamble Whereas the prosperity, strength, 
and safety of this United Kingdom^ and of His Majesty^s dominions, do 
PQndpally depend on a large, constant^ Teady supply of seamen, 
as well for carrying on the commerce, as for the wsfsnce ihstoof ; be it 
enacted, &c., dk*" 

ISie common supineness of the best informed members may perhaps 
’ be attributed less to a due appreciation of the subject, than to m opinion 
tacitly entertained among them, of the impossibility of accomplishing 
the desired end without having recocrse to the compulsory j^inciple, 
however the form of its applicarion may be varied, or the bitter pill 
gilded. In the present temper of the public with reference to personal 
rights, such an avowal might pro\ie injurious to individuals, without 
advancing the question far on its true basis, which, it is feared, must be 
left for events to accomplish : hence they may desire to postpone to 
their successors the settlement of a question that is beset with difficulties. 
Such a rule of action is more consonant with private convenience than 
sound in an extended vievr; fox delay, without diminishing the em- 
barrassments, will refer the consideration of the point to a period when 
it will assume a form less capable of receiving deliberate investigation 
than the one it now weafh. < 

The inactivity, therefore, of senators is blameable, but still more so is 
that of the functionaries who ate^ charged with those weigiity duties, for 
every naval administration during the peace has shirked and parried 
discussion, instead of boldly avowing that a necessity will exist for com- 
pulsory service, in which it would be much better that they should prove 
false prophets than the contrary. Whatever unpleasant effects might 
have ensued to the naval minister who (adopted such a line of conduct; 
it would at least enSure te him the satisfactory reflection that he had 
not hesitated between popular oblCquy, a|id a 'faithful adherence to duty. 
Sometimes we have felt disposed to take comfort from the reprobated 
apathy by surmising that a scheme that will impart confidence to friends, 
and^ \)Y the suddenness of its development, astonish and confound 
enemies, is kept in embryo against a time of need. 

As, however, any such scheme, whatever be its precise nature, in order 
to prove efficacious, must be i^lain and practical, its usefulness would not 
be impaired by publicity t tms conviction dispels the conjecture. Our 
subject is the most perplexing oi any which the prospects of home policy 
disclose, because it can only on^ft rupture of peace, a time, above 
ail others, when dotoastic uhanimity is most desirable : this weak point 
in 4 position otherwise itfpng, even pow is speculated upon by mari- 
time ^wers ; but In wbatboM relief would it then stand forth? 

Sumcientpforesight and edre is odnstantly applied to preserve and im- 
prov^Ahe Navy, but ptovisiw for the heart which sWl animate the 
vast^acbine is much negleotedt for it is too probable that all which it 
iSviC^monly professed has been done for the purpose of dispensing 
coercion in manning the Navy in war, will fall far short of that 
which does not appear much nearer than it ^as on the usual aban- 
||£]rnmeiit of impressment at the termination of the late war. We desire 
^ to diffuse the grounds of this opinion, so that if they establish its truth 
mnopg those readers who may not have reflected deeply upon the sub* 
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, ject« their support muy be ensured, for tho strong measures which may 
be found requisite when the exigency shall arrive for bringing it to the 
severe test of practice. Let us imagine this to be th6 case, and that 
general warrants to impress are issu^ what would be the state of the 
pubho mind ? The Canadian revolt afforded a specimipn of the s^ti- 
ments that would be uttered by certain members in Parliament. From 
the increase of intelligence §mong the inferior classes of society, and 
their clearer perception of personal rights, moved also by the language 
of the majority of the pwspapers, it seems inevitable that an active 
and armed resiatanco will be offered by seamen, encouraged by a voice 
from the shore,, stentorian in volume and mischievously induentiaL On 
the River, and in the principal sea-ports, disorder, tumult, and too pro- 
bably massacre, would ensue ; and this painful duty would have to be 

* enforced against the eularged ide^ of the actually coerced, and also in 
opposition to a more adverse expression of public opinion than has yet 
been manifested in similar transactions. Even with a successful termina- 
tion to these endeavours, it will be a slow and difficult proceeding to 
man the Navy. 

Meantime events may occur, which, if they be not altogether rare in 
our history, at least may be so in the degree of their success. The 
peace establishment ships, together with the addition of a few which it 
may be found practir^able to join to them, sooh.would have to yield the 
ocean to the fleet of France, perchance combined with that of Russia, 
or of tlie other powers of the northern confederacy, once prostrated by 
Nelson, — all of them, let it be particularly noted, manned compul- 
sorily, unresistingly, and, consequently, with most advantageous prompt- 
ness. Our fleet, contemptible in numbers only, may have to seek 
safety in flight, while the enemy captures and impedes commerce, insults, 
and perhaps invades the coas^ and indicts evils on these prosperous 
isles not soon to be forgottes. • * 

In the humiliating position depicted, in suck extremity, patriotism 
among the lower orders, with whom, as a spontaneous impulse, it burns 
most purely, might do something ; but such flights are always brief and 
unregulated, and cannot be depended uj^on in prolonged or extended 
operations. The novelty of an attempt at invasion, or adverse blow to 
commerce, acting on the pride of the poor, and the fears of the rich, 
might produce a wholesome effect in cooling down the fever of folly to 
a reasonable temperature, so that it would cease to oppose judicious 
measures, or too closely scrutinize tfie modes in which they may bo 
effected, which must be steadfastly enforced ^against all opposition. In 
the present temper of the i/Ublic, it is appfehended that less sacrifices 
than those supposed will not suffice to |ji?e efficacy to early naval 
demonstrations. 

In a less serious, but still perh&ps an claiming contingency, much 
cannot be expected from temporary entbusiasmy for it must be remem^ 
bered, that woen Lord ExmouUn leturned homo with the Mediterranean 
fleet, a sufficient number of the discharged crews would not re-enter in a . 
squadron destined to proceed against Algiers, which certainly was a 
pular expedition. It 4 true men were procured, and without much delay, 

* but this arose from the existence of a state of tilings no longer to be oaletiw 
lated upon, for London and the great sea-sports swarmed with the sea- 
mevf> or perhaps^ more compreheiuuvely qgieakingi the inen*of<*nraiffi men 

I L2 ' 
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^0|i during 1815 and 1616, had been j>aid off, aa their ships returned 
ifHstant stati6n8« Maiiy of these nietiy from long service in the 
had become tolerable ordinary seamen there, but were both dis- 
iijclined and unlit for the mercantile marine, even if that employment had 
npjt previously been completely manned. It ^hnot be forgotten,* that 
daring severaiof the earliest Winters after the war, appeals were made to 
the public on behalf of these distressed pe^)ple, whose condition was truly 
pitiable, but time produced its usual effect in dispersing them in various 
employments, and perhaps countries. For many years, therefore, in the 
merchant service, the sugply has been steadily adapted to the demand, 
unless w;hen fluctuations in commerce may occasionally have deranged 
these relations; hence, no surplus of seamen ought to be sought from 
that quarter, as was the case after the rupture of the short peade of 
Amiens. Again, at the close of th^late war, a great act of national"' 
justice awarded pensions to the discharged men-of-war’s men, on an un- 
derstanding that they would be expected to serve when required. Time 
has also disposed of them, for of that once numerous body, only a rem- 
nant is now alive, and but a small portion of those who compose it are 
physically able to fulfil the oon^ition: upon those who are capable, it is 
to be feared much reliance cannot be placed, although forfeiture of pen- 
sion is the alternative. In such a strait, the best must be made of an 
admitted evil, and in estimating the national hapjaness, impressment, if 
found to be unavoidable, must be set off against the immense advan- 
tages still left for our enjoyment/until the wisdom of posterity, aided by 
happier circumstances than are yet devcIo]}ed, shall enable tliem to dis- 
pense with this evil also;^ Ail maritime nations, save one, have been 
thus constrained, and all concur in the lawfulness of obtaining, by what- 
ever means, the services of a portion of their people to defend the lives 
and property of the remainder : this is c^ne without disguise, under the 
names of conscriptioh, maritime levy, or other avowed form. The ex- 
ception to the practice ate the United JStates, but such broad qualifications 
presently will be adduced to their singular position in this respect, as may 
cast considerable doubt on the ability to maintain it in future. Peace 
undoubtedly is the policy of this country, and we have been blessed with 
a continuance of it almost unloosed for ; but experience teaches that it 
c^noi be preserved always, even by most pacific dispositions in a people. 
Since the general pacification in 1815, this disposition has existed in a 
Remarkable degree, and yet on^several occasions war has appeared not 
distant. The state of Europe is very different from that contemplated 
in the Treaty of Vienna, \yhich was carefully woven and destined to a 
much longer enduratteb by tfer wisest statesmen. Some of the new com- 
binations which have resulted, from the infraction of it certainly are not 
more favourable to tra!]i;q(i|^t^w - ‘ 

Since t^h^t memorable causes have concurred, if not to 

impair, kp least to render dulr naval siineriority jess imposing dhan it was 
then* Of these may first be noticed the strenuous efforts made by 
Finoceto re^^establish a navy, which is better organized and more power- 
ful than it has been since 1 * 182 : to invade this country has always been 
aj^Vourite project there, in proportion to its apparent feasibility, and if 
circumstances sometimes occur that may seem to indicate that English^ 
men’s recoUections of Trrfalgar are less acute than the occasion justi- 
Ses,^those of Frenchmen await only a fitting opportunity to prove quite 
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• alive^to tlidr own share in that event,* Some persons imagine that the 
application of steam to navigation h^s altered the relative positions of4;he 
two countries in war, to the disadvantage of England, Although the 
tenor of tliis article shows our dissatisfaction with the neglect of an im« 
portant defensive provision, we are so/ar from participating in the 
above opinion, as to entertain a conviction that steam power has won- 
derfully increased England’s preponderance in war, both at home and, 
with one exception, abroad, and m particular, that it will enable her to 
invade the Continent almost at pleasure, and with a facility previously 
unknown, rather than to suffer from the reverse operation. Exclusive 
of war- steamers, the amount of commercial steam-tonnage of England 
inuqji exceeds that of all the other European powers united, and in 
^variety of size and of construction, presents an ample field for selection, 
should any of it be required for public use. The private steam-tonnage 
registered in the Thames, and between the Isle of Wight and the Hum- 
ber, probably atiiounis to .50,000 tons, a half of which is always imme- 
diately available, and all of it in a short time, which in three days from 
their embarkation would suffice to throw at least the same number of 
troops, with all the munitions requisite campaign, or to any acces- 
sible part of the Continent between the Elbe and Ushant, besides con- 
stantly supplying it with reinforcements, provisions, and stores, and dis- 
encumbering it of twd-thirds of the sick and wounded, by bringing them 
home to be nursed, — thus enabling it^o keep the field, or to re-embark, 
under unprecedented advantages. This facility of menace, and of execu- 
tion too, is unexampled, and w’ould require an ^extraordinary large coun- 
tervailing force to be employed by an enemy along that sea-board. 
Granting to France an equality in skill to manufacture engines, (at 
present, however, very remotely prospective,) England’s inexhaustible 
stores of iron and of coal, both Aticles being of better quality and cheaper 
than in France, give us immeasurably the advantage both in raw mate- 
rial and in conversion. 

Again, much as the rearing of English seamen has been neglected of 
late years, which will be further noticed^ still they are more skilful and 
numerous than those of France, for altiipugh seamanship is of ‘less 
moment in a steam, than in a sailing vessel, yet, even in steam warfare, 
seamen gunners and boarders will ever prove superior to landsmen or 
to soldiers, even should these equal in valour Napoleon's Old Guard. 
If any one doubts this, he never was at sea in a steamer in a gale of 
wind : he who can command sea-legs, and, retaifl an undisturbed sto- 
mach, will vanquish a dozei^to whom these advantages are denied. As, 

— — r . . ^ ■ ■ ' S ’ * ■ -■ ! 1 . ■ , . — — 

^ Does it not occur to some of the naval officers yfho have been liberal subscribers 
to the tributes to Wellington now m*pi*ogress, 4hat the cynosure” of their own 
l)rofessioii is neglected in this regard ? As a common opinion, we venture 

to repeat a suggestion offered in tlie Journal of September, 1834, under a hope that it 
may be soon*udoptecl. << In common with many of yeux naval readers, I felt great 
pleasure in observing that you have received a suggestion of the propriety of efreet- 
ing a monumental column to the memory of Nelson, in the New Square, which will 
bear the name of his last memorable achievement .1 feel assured tliat it is only 
requisite to convene a public meetuig, in order to insure prompt and extensiv^ 
support for a project which, referring to'the extraortfinary merits of the hero whost) 

' deeds it is designed to commemorate, has slept too long already. It is much to fio 
desir«^l that some person who is versed in such business would fbrthwilh advostiiKi 
a public meeting.” 
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IttHilFfore, in feteatn^war&re, it may be ptesumed we &HalI always" beat 
IteiQce, let there be no more croakiw about the means afforded by 
ateam navigation for the invasion of England: her continued exempt 
tion from this crowning misfortune will not depend upon superiority iii 
thSu: arni» but solely on the^fsapability to maintain ocean supremacy. 
Bussia may be considered to have faken the place of Spain in relative 
naval power, and to be more dangerous from her keener appetite for 
political aggrandisement, and also from the more active courage of her 
people. Her fidvances in civilization, and much extended warlike 
knowledge, have enabled her to dispense with the aid of foreigners to 
officer the fleet, for while this was done, and chiefly by Englishmen, 
such an obvioUs defect in polity almost .paralyzed active hostility against 
us. On the other hand, a nation to whose principal fleet nature has. 
dented egress from its ports for ofSnsive operations, or ingress after 
defeat or misfortune, for a quarter of the year, and whose other fleet yet 
remains dependent on a hostilely disposed people for similar liberty, — 
a nation while thus geographically restricted, cannot develope much 
naval strength, unless in alij^nce with another maritime power. Eng- 
land has more than once forced the passage of the Sound against the 
combined hostility of Denmark and Sweden : certainly, with either of 
these powers in alliance", and perhaps alone, hey, fleet would render it 
impossible for that of Russia to leave the Baltic. The main obstacle, 
however, which Russia has to overcome, is the creation of an extensive 
maritime commerce^: deficient in this, no nation ever was really and per- 
manently powerful at sea— an assertion which, perhaps more than any 
other, liistory confirms. The aspirationsTor naval greatness, of France 
and of Russia, received an extraordinary impulse from their good fortune 
in having been allied with us at Navarin. 

Let it be a maxim <of our commanders, \vhen much inferior in force, 
— and they enjoy an option, — never to attack their ships either at 
anchor (unless in peculiarly favourable situations), or in fine weather, 
until the time shall arrive when these adversaries have performed a few 
of the innumerable prodigies "in seamanship, and physical endurance, 
by Which our tars have almost exhausted the possibility of novelty * — 
then such a caution may be disregarded. The progressive re-creation of 
the navies of Holland and of Denmark, which, although numerically 
weak, would be manned by ^ood seamen, and ably commanded, will 
^ake them to be no qpiean auxiliaries to whichever side they may incline. 
Lastly, and in real importance as great as any of those enumerated, 
save in the defect under Vhicli ouf own Navy labours, the rapidly 
increasing strength, both in population, commerce, and maritime 
resources, of the United Shden, forms an almost new feature, and espe- 
cially in reference to g6(mpn%hieal position, in respect to future naval 
combinAtiohs, That powS a|iyoys a form of government so popular, 
and professedly is influenced by such* jpacific dispositions, that war on 
its part must be the people's Act, yet they have twice been more nearly 
embroiled in it than ourselves. The temper of the two communities 
towards each other is more amicable than previously during this century ; 
but although their respective national interests are more promoted by 
peace, than those of any othbr nations between which tliere exist such 
extensive commercial relations, yet experience has proved that su^h, a 
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«ealin is as uncertain as that of the elements^ for there are at least plen-< 
tiful materials for discord. Except the Orders in Qonncil, the questions 
which led to war in 1813, are as unsettled as they thenivere^ with the 
addition Cf a new one, of a nature to interest national pride deejdy : these 
are the right of search under a neutral dag, and that of inalienable aUe** 
glance; neither of which claims have been relinquished by us, or in any^ 
wise modified. A European yar, which England shall be a beilige* 
rent, will assuredly, and upon these points, emb^roil her with the United 
States. Besides this, the settlement of the north-east boundary, and 
Columbia River differences, advances too slowly to pi^omise an early 
adjustment. 

After having glanced at these circumstances, ahd their possible effect 
on the affairs of this country, let us not flatter ourselves that the Mille- 
nnium is nearer, so far as the fUnest^of mankind for that promised con** 
summation has been of late years, and indeed is now displayed, than it 
was at the close of the late war, but rather act upon the safe maxim, that 
our nation’s strength, and impunity from aggression, will be found to be 
accurately proportioned to its means of naval resistance. England's 
extraordinary career, and the riches and impunity of her virgin soil, are 
additional inducements with several foreign nations to revenge innumer- 
able humiliations, of which she was the instrument, and alike invite the 
enterprise of invasion, whenever it may be deemed practicable. The 
richest portion of the kingdom, that, indeed, which it seems likely would 
be selected for a descent, may be sakl to be destitute of natural fast- 
nesses, and of those formed by art, Portsmouth aloqe is strictly worthy 
of the distinction. A battle, therefore, on the scale of Jena, or of 
Waterloo, terminating adversely, it is to be feared would be attended 
with consequences equally disastrous to the national independence, from 
the kingdom’s deficiency of rallying points for a defeated army. The 
coast and inferior harbours^ generally, are j^ery defenceless, and o)»en 
to predatory incursions. After Trafalgar and the naval successes which fol- 
lowed that event, had rendered present danger from invasion, and its early 
recurrence, things of nought, a system of coast defence was commenced, 
by the erection of Martello towers, the*most suitable kind of fortifica- 
tion imaginable ; but when the urgent occasion had passed, ilf was 
heedless of true economy to persevere in that system, unless more fore- 
sight and care had been exercised in choosing the sites for them. 
Viewing their form, apparent solidity, and enormous cost, it might 
have been supposed they were destined to an endurance co-eval witB 
that of the globe ; a few yeari3^^ huwevet, showed the contrary, for in 
some of them such defects became obvious, together with the encroach- 
ments of the sea upon others, as led to their being sold for smaller 
sums than the most inaigiiifioant item "expended in their construction. 

In the event of war, some of the tond^mped towers would have to be 
re-purchased, and, of course, for more money than they were sold 
for : some of these, for many y^s, it is conceived, will be capable of 
sustaining, if not the calibre of ordnance for which originally they were 
designed, at least a sufficient number of pieces to afford protection ' 
within a more limited range. If, therefore, the erection of them was 
injudicious, at a period when they were useless, and when the money 
'appropriated to the purpose might have been husbanded, or applied to 
couSucting the war more vigorously, the policy *of selling any of them 
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BO precipitately, that were not in immediate danger of submersion or of* 
downfall, was still more so* and we trust will not be persevered in, 
Kdturning froih this digression, we repeat that the country*s continued 
exemption from the misfortune of invasion will not depend upon supe- 
riority in steanpi'Vessels, or on Martello towers, or other fortifications, or 
on armies, but on the capacity to maintain ocean supremacy. We 
seldom hear “ wooden walls** toasted now-a-days, from which it may be 
inferred that the opinion of their utility is on the wane ; but it is as true 
as that our position is insular, that continued rule on the ocean will 
alone prevent invasion, and the charge of supporting a powerful navy 
will he found to be much less burdensome, besides harmonizing better 
with historical associations, with national feelings, and with commercial 
interests, than that of fortifying innumerable assailable points, and niain- 
taining garrisons on them. Morecwer, the naval system is attended 
with tlie constant advantage of making war a distant evil, and thus pre- 
serving undisturbed domestic industry, the chief source of the sinews of 
war. In Brenton’s Naval History, it is in substance jmiiciouhly observed 
that, ‘‘ It is not by conflicts, however brilliant between single ships, but 
by victories over fleets, that nnval dominion is asserted:*’ by pre-eminence 
thus obtained, alone, has invasion been prevented, and the maintenance 
of such })re-eminence alone vvill hinder it in future. Should we be driven 
from the ocean, invasion assuiedly will follow : sveh was the design of 
Napoleon, who projected the enterprise with more wisdom and energy 
than had been devoted lo it since the Conquest. If that preliminary were 
accomplished, a flotilla ot steamers would offer but feeble resistance to 
sixty-soven ships of tlie hue, the strengtli, be it remembered, of the 
combined French and ISpaniah fleets, whicA, in 1779, sailed triumphantly 
into the Cliannei, and captured the Ardent, 64, and several merchant- 
men, off Plymouih, some of their Irigatj^s ancliormg in Cawsand Bay. 
For nearly tiiree weelA they held undisturbed possession of that cruizing 
ground : gur fleet consisted of thirty-seven siiips of the line : it was 
animated by the best spirit, but badly manned^ and for the whole time 
to the wcslwaid of the enemy. 

in 17yl, the combined fleets, 'consisting of forty-nine sliips of the line, 
inicicepted a West India epnvoy, and cruized in the Chops of tlie 
Channel for nearly two months: meantime our fleet, of thirty ships of 
the line, repaired to Torbay, and assumed a defensive position. On 
both occasionsj, but particularly on the first, when the Channel was 
quite open lo them, Iptd the enemy been led by D'Esttiing or Suflroin, 
we might have larcd worse ; but in thdbe days couneils of war were in 
fabhion, and although a. Spanish llag-ofiicer strongly urged vigorous 
offensive measures, he coul^^ngt influence his colleagues, who, doubtless, 
feeling surprise at th^ npy^lty of their situation, seem to have been 
satisfied wuU exhibiting thf? ,|^>Ver fo inflict greater mischief. It may 
be of wj^bome effect, 'ot:cj^sio|tally to recall the recollection to these 
disagr^ble facts, as the vast Majority of our countrymen are ignorant 
of th^n, and know of war only as a tradition : for generations their soil 
Ipj^^been so entirely free from participating in its actual miseries, that 
in the un mixed enjoyment of security, they are prone to forget the 
Secondary grounds of such an enviable and almost solitary exemption, 
and consequently arc slow to apprehend anything that may place it in' 
jeopardy, lu defensive policy, it is to tlie fleet then, and, of course, to 
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^everything which bears, however remotely, upon the manning of it, that 
the attention of government ought especially to be directed. If this be 
not done, of what avail will be our infinitely superior activity of equij)- 
ment, and abundance of stores ? which, with proper management, may 
be turned to so advantageous an account in striking a heavy blow upcm 
a half-prepared enemy. It is only an afitual experience of a position 
that can supply a knowledge of the attendant circumstances ; but so far 
as the situation of this country, on a rupture of peace, may be imagined, 
wc repeat our distrust of the security which appears to be indulged in, 
and founded, it would seem, upon an opinion industriously inculcated in 
quarters where inibrmation is available, which must lead to an opposite 
cunclusion, that impressment may be dispensed with. 

. ]7ulil means much more adequate to that end than any yet devised 
'sliall have proved successful, the public ought not to look complacently 
on any legal obstructions being opposed to that practice. In defiance 
of stem facts, it seems to be anticipated that these means exist in 
voluntary enlistment, by which the navy is now manned, and this mode 
of supply, it is supjiosed, will be much facilitated by the new Registry 
x\ct. in peace, volunteering has almost qlvsays sufficed for this purpose, 
and the present state of peace has not in anywise differed from similar 
intervals, except in duration, and in the fact that the condition of those 
whom we will call imval seamen, has been unprecedently ameliorated. 
Notwithstanding, during this interval, it has often been manifested that 
tliis amount of encouragement does i!ot afford a sufficient impulse to 
volunteering to be depended on even in tranquil times. The value of 
this resource was tested on the largest scale, y%t applied at one time, in 
the spring of 1836, by a demand for 5000 men. The experiment, 
however, did not, either in the alacrity with which the call was responded, 
or in the quality of the seaman raised, (although there is conflicting 
testimony on this head,) jt did not afford anything* amounting to demon- 
stration, that in the most emergent conjuncture, with naval supremacy, 
and national independence at stake, 100,000 men could be obtained 
even with ecjual facility, — if at all. 

It would be decej)tive to attempt to conceal lliat, in such an event, 
far more severe and liarassing sca-service than any now dreamed of 
would be required, and that much stricter discipline will have to be en- 
forced than that now in vogue, which it is presumed is sufficiently exact 
for the less urgent nature of peace duties, « As to the composition of thq 
seamen of the Y^eace establishment, it is admitted to be of av^erage 
goodness; but there is ample Reason to believe that a large propor- 
tion of them, and a much J&rger of ordinaries, landsmen, and boys, are 
natives of the great naval oulpqrts and th^r vicinities, which is mate- 
rial, as showing that they are not obtained' from, and therefore are 
strangers to, the great body of merchant seamen. Also, that substan- 
tially, the#whole may be viewed as aii irregular corps, the members of 
which, from long habit and a vested interest in growing pensions, have 
become attached to the service. In short, that there are no other changes 
in its numbers than such as arise from the replacement of deaths and 
desertions. The few Englishmen obtained abroad are mostly those who 
* have quarrelled with the masters of merchantmen, and who, to dissolve 
an irksome engagement, are glad to join a ship of war ; when there is a 
' eholbe, the ship selected being almost invariably the one that most neariy 
has served her commissioned timfe. Very few seamen shipwrecked 
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abroad enter^ unless from inability to procure a passage home ^upon 
elsewhere, and then under a similar discriminating selection. 
TKe colonies» and other external possessions^ do not furnish much assist- 
ance of this kind» except Malta, where natives, many of whom have been 
at^ sea, are always upon the look-out for vacancies, and a frigate’s tom* 
plement of such may be proedred on short notice ; but the reason is, that 
more distress and privation, nay starvation, prevail there than in any 
other of our possessions ; and although, strictly speaking, the Maltese are 
our fellow-subjects, they would not be accepted, if Englishmen, even of 
inferior pcetensmns^ could be procured. The opinion expressed of the 
peace-establishment inen is partly a result of observation, and partly an 
interpretation of frequently-occurring passages in the newspapers of 
rile naval outports, to the effect that, certain ships fitting out, expect to 
complete their complements so soon as certain other ships returning from 
foreign stations shall “ be paid off, . and their crews have enjoyed a run 
on shore.” There is reason to conjecture, that instances have occurred 
of ships of the line having been ordered home without being regularly 
relieved, purposely to facilitate the completion of others. As one of 
the most remarkable instancev^ of tardiness in getting manned, and which 
is selected as supplying a forcible illustration of the argument, that of 
the Princess Charlotte of 104 guns, may with propriety be adduced. 
Near the middle of February, 1837, she was commissioned to bear a 
flag on a holiday station, the destined employment almost affording a 
presumption that she would not be harshly ruled. At the latter end of 
June she had not completed in men : in the interim, the Revenge, 76, 
and some smaller ships,'' were paid off, godsends that materially sup- 
plied the deficiency, and the Princess Charlotte is reported to have 
sailed for the Mediterranean, upon an understanding that she would bo 
completed from the ship she was appointed to relieve. Yet the man- 
ning of that ship, and of others commissioned^ last year, some of which 
did not succeed much better, was not retarde^d by extraordinary naval 
competition, or by an uncommon flow of mercantile prosperity: indeed, 
so far as regards the latter, rather the reverse, for the shock imparted to 
home commerce during the time by the disastrous bankruptcies in 
America, might have been expected, as perhaps was the case, to operate 
favourably on the naval purpose. The periods named also included a 
part of the severe and a part of the genial seasons, 
e Although, therefore, a fair ext^^ple has been produced of the general 
proce^ of volunteering in peace, it aflbrds a very Unfavourable in- 
ference of the feasibility of, dispen&ing’with compulsory service in war, 
a time when the assistance of disbanded Companies may no longer 
be reckoned upon ; and ,witb perfect fa^irness it may be asked, if tins 
is the constant supply dnd ^rcadiness contemplated in the preamble 
which has been quoted? Yet more unfavourable for tlic Navy will be 
the aspect of things in this pkrricular, when a war demand for seamen 
shall hj^re occasioned an immediate and unlimited rise in the wages of 
the ^lArcantile marine, — an advance which, unless in the worst con- 
o^wble exigency of peril to which the btate may be exposed, it is 

S "likely the government would be permitted to outbid. This is touche 
^ a favourite point with those who urge that voluntary enlistment in 
war will suffice, if the wages of seamen are increased : that they will be' 
increased, we ate happy in believing that a just examination of the claim 
seems almost to assure ; but here a common adage applies^ that a thing 
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wofih what it will fetch,” and certainly^ a seaman’s skillwwhen in 
mand Will ever fetch less in the Navy than elsewhetCi ft is doubtful 
whether many of the younger advocates for advanced pay,* as a means of 
obtaining the object specified, have enjoyed opportunities for observing 
that fluctuations in the wages of seamen are much greater as well as 
more frequent in war than in peace, and tflat during the late war wages 
varied for able seamen from to 6^. per month ; while for the run or 
voyage enormous sums were exacted, besides (especially in the West 
India trade) allowances of rum, tobacco, coffee, and sugar. Also, that 
although at present the “balance of comfort” inclines decidedly in 
favour of naval seamen, and especially in victualling, an important point 
with^all of us, if, as Dr. Johnson remarked, Sir, a man thinks of few 
things so seriously as of his dinner still, at that period, the condition 
of merchant seamen was quite as Superior, which an increase in their 
value would promptly restore. It is not meant that, generally speak- 
ing, the quality of navy victualling then was not quite as good as the 
vaslness of the supply ; and the necessity which existed for accumulating 
enormous quantities of provisions in every quarter of the world would 
admit, but simply, that these ohligations,r(hidered almost impracticable 
the close scrutiny over contractors which opposite circumstances favour. 
Hence, the biscuit out of leading-strings, and j}eef or horse, as the case 
might be, perhaps tetf years in cask, with which the heroes of that war 
were regaled, and which merchant seamen incontinently would have 
thrown overboard ; for they enjoyed not an allowance merely, but their 
fill of the best plain fare that pould be procured. The only certain in- 
ducements the Navy can offer will be those oT a slight increase of pay 
and the customary war bounfies, unless, as has already been observed, 
some should be in reserve of which the public are not apprised. As re- 
spects bounties, seamen, like other classes whose gains arc precarious, 
are influenced more by greSent than by rehiotely prospective rewards, 
which are not agreeable to their errant unsettled habits ; still experience 
does not warrant much faith being reposed in the productivenes of this 
particular temptation. As to any increase of pay which may take place, 
it ought to be viewed rather as a step towards equitable recompense, 
than as an infallible, or even a probable panacea for obtaining a suffi- 
ciency of seamen. It is not to be anticipated that the advance will ever 
proceed, pari passu^ with that which seems inevitable in private employ- 
ment, and if it do not, the chief end sought by the alteration will not b^ 
attained. If such a competition be attempted or? the part of the JNavy, 
it must be undertaken with the^drawback »f a long engagement, and 
when successful, there wiirexist a sort of implied contract to assure the 
permanence of the rating the seamen may enter for, or to discharge him 
if his own misconduct or the superior merit of others require Ins de- 
privation. ' 

Although this remark may be|ieemed:(aiicijfuV^t seems just, in order 
to entirely carry out the principle, for such implied obligations are con- 
sidered to attach to contracts both on shore and in the merchant service^ , 
In the Army a recruit cannot make it a condition of enlistment that he 
, shall join a regiment as a corporal or serjeant ; he is accepted ah a 
private soldier, and if he should be promoted to those grades^ he may 
be Reduced without any breach of contract : but jn tiie Navy, it is well 
known that volunteers may and often do enter ckpressly for- the r^ng 
of inferior petty officers, or for thhse of classes respectively kWer* In 
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ttii^onditioiial or compulsory service those equitable obligations hAve no 
piaee» and that counae is pursued unshackled, which the good of the 
sAvice, and justice to the results of individual rivalry may seem to 
demand. 

%. Should a close Competition in wages be attempted, it sometimes would 
happen that of two seamen who might enter when wages are at different 
rates, A, the inferior in worth, would receive the highest; and B, the 
superior, the lowest : in long engagements such disproportion in reward 
to desert Would generate discontent. Limited service, and its proper 
accompaniment*, the non-evasion of service in turn by any who are caj>a- 
ble, have much to recpmmend them ; but a short term woiild be found 
lo be incompatible wlih discipline and varied services: and in orcler to 
ensure the first-named of these indispensable requisites, the replace- 
ment of discharged men must be o€'Very gradual operation in every 
ship. On the whole, a fluctuating rate of pay, and too narrowly limited 
terms of engagement, must be regarded as irreconcileable with the 
vigorous tone, and systematic uniformity of organization, which is es- 
sential in so large a branch of public 'service, from which it would be 
delusive not to avow that a*fi;ted and regular system of recompense, 
and strict discipline, are inseparable. 

A more equitable distribution of prize-money is already decreed ; still 
this source of gain will* ever be too uncertain tef be strongly urged as 
an inducement to volunteer. In the manning of frigates and of smaller 
vessels, which ever now are soonest ready, doubtless it would liav(3 
weight ; but it wdlbnot facilitate the manning of a fleet, the chief diUl- 
culty to be surmounted,* because the greater number of line-of-battie 
ships would not realise any captures. As a partial corrective of this 
inequality, it seems worthy of consideration how far it might be found 
advantageous to throw a portion of alb prize-money into a common 
fund for general distribution among sea-goiftgj^ews. 

We observe to condemn, that in volunteering as now conducted, a 
practice is growing up of accelerating the completion of a complement 
by giving private bounties, whereby a Captain, who is indifferent to an 
expenditure of money, may procure a crew sooner than one who may 
even have been placed in commission earlier, but to whom a similar 
pecuniary sacrifice would be imprudent, or perhaps impossible. Some 
remarks by Rear Admiral Griffiths, jn his useful book, under tlie head 
V Appearances and Mode of judging Ships, in which he condemns on 
a brqpd and intelligible principle* private expenditure for ordinary 
public purposes, are so applicable to this subject, that we quote tliem 
“ The Captain who has a‘ fortune, or is single, or lo whom fifty or one 
hundred pounds is no objects by* so expending it, acquires an kdat which 
thepoor mawi^or the Capiaip' f^ppressed with family, or even in debt, 
'must either Tyvego* or ©btaitftfes celebrity at the expense of his inde- 
pendence or tamiiy.'* ^ ' T * 

.Thesfe words were not Wfiiten in reference to the subject under 
consideration, but to whidi they strictly apposite. The successful 
results of the practice may lead the higher powers to indulgo in com- 
parisons unfavourable to the holder of a lean purs^, or to him who, in 
affluent circumstances, may choose rigidly to adhere to the obvious 
principle that the State is bound to pay its oWn expenses : they piay 
themselves, moreoever, be deluded into a belief that men are more 
plentiful than really they are. Adnfltting that the practice hastens the 
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.^ttaininent of the object nought, yet where it Ja not resorted to, the 
example has a tendency to retard that object, especially in the case of 
re*engagements, and when it is rumoured that a wealthy Captain is 
about" to be employed ; for the information of a modern man-of«war’s 
man <5n such subjects, is far more accurate than were the, galley ^packat 
rumours of his more artless predecessor. ^ 

In concluding this portion ^f a very serious topic, it may appear 
to he superfluous, but we disclaim, on the part of naval officers, either 
an interest in, or partiality for, impressment, although of necessity they, 
must be the active instruments of the practice. In every feature, it is, 
particularly repugnant to them, and next to the actual objects of it, 
they would have most reason to rejoice in its abolition, for it is always 
a hatbful, often a distressing, and soifletimc^, a dangerous employment ; 
and* notwithstanding, in the last paisticular, Jtt accords well enough with 
Other contingencies to which they liable^ yet it is danger without 
honour, and is thus an exception to the spirit of naval duly, inasmuch 
as the most unbounded success imparls only a very abstracted self- 
approval, and never gratifies professional pride, which is the true basis 
of exalted feeling and noble conduct. The adage, “ a volunteer is worth 
two pressed men,*’ was not, during .|hc war, at all consonant with our 
experience; still, could the Navy, whenever required, be entirely manned 
by unconstrained enlisrtuient, such a system would admit of some dis- 
crimination being exercised in the selection of volunteers, and to the 
exclusion of notoriously bad character^, This would lead to a relaxa- 
tion in the severity which too often is not “ a terror to evil-doers” alone, 
and would diminish the necessity which, while such characters are re- 
ceived, will exist, for occasional harsh measures, whicli we will venture 
to assert, in many instances are more painful to him who commands, 
than to those who suffer by ^heni. In this article it has not been 
intended to depreciate the peace-establishrncnt mdn ; on the contrary, 
as the nucleus of a war-establishment, it is conceded that, from having 
been so long trained in naval discipline and duties, they would prove 
invaluable ; but it is thought to be sutficiently shown (the sole object in 
alluding to them), that their actual presence in the service affords^ no 
ground for pronouncing affirmatively on the main question for con- 
sideration, namely, — Whether the acknowledged improvements in the 
condition and amelioration in the treatment of seamen in the Navy, 
have wrought such a favourable chahge^iu the disposition of the bulk 
merchant fteameii towards the Queep’s service, as» will induce a ^suffi- 
cient number of them to join voluntarily, whenever they may bo 
required ? This is the vitaPpoint, from which hangs the whold of this 
momentous and complex question; and afteyr having, carefully reviewed 
the inducements, which it seems to be expected will influence the deci- 
sions of seamen in favour of the^Navy,-— given .a close consideration to 
the anticipated productiveness of the new Registry Act, — to the largest 
experiment in volunteering that has beeri tried at one time since the 
war, — and lastly, to that which , is in current pperation for procuring 
trifling supplies of men, we cannot embrace the prevalent opinion of the 
suflTiciency of these means, when so much will be at stake ; but with 
deep-regret, and lively apprehension of evil consequences, take a ploeb * 
among, the dissentient minority. 
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— — “ Cautioa before^ 

With heedful step the lanthorn bore ; 

Pointing at^raves* and in the rear, 

Trembling) had talking loud> went FearA** 

Sea^bn bfive long been taunted as being affected with lan unnatural 
diread in the matter of omens, sprites, ghosts, goblins, wjU^hes, flying 
Dutchmen, etjkoc genus omne; but as the taunters usually ascribe the 
feeling, or rather failing, entirely to the simplicity and uneducated con- 
dition of their minds, we venture to oppose the postulate. It is too 
notorious to admit of denial^ that many of these ainphibii are marvel- 
lously given to emotions of aw^ upon very shadowy occasions ; but as 
the effect is not confined to the most i^orant of the class, the settling 
of the question demands a deeper scrutiny of the facts than has hitherto 
been given, or than it is our purpose to give. We mean merely to set 
forth, that notwithstanding the dread pfHhe devil is daily diminishing, 
there is still a goodly raco of wizards, fortune-tellers, conjurors, and 
astrologers, whose influence fs pretty extensive over the human mind 
and heart. It will be found there are numbers who have not yet 
“ pulled the old womad out of their hearts,*’ and that, though Locke 
declares apparitions really have no more to do with darkness than light, 
there remain many who prefer 'the rays of the sun to the majesty of 
Erebus. But befqre we say anything about honest Jack’s prejudices or 
aversions, we will carry^our rambling remarks into the enemy’s camp, 
in order to show that dreamy dread has been pretty rife among men — 
aye, and women also— all classes ; and that to the ’long-shorars we 
are indebted for much of the imaginary^terror of nautical superstition. 

Jn an age which so arrogantly felicitates itself on its imagined pro- 
gress in philosophy, superstition is ap objeef^ of the most pointed con- 
tempt, and is, in numerous instances, very deservedly so ; yet it may 
originate in passions rationally excited — it may proceed from an earnest 
desire of pleasing, and the aWiui fear of offending the Omnipotent, as 
well as from a general sense of the frail tenure of our condition. Such 
a passion, Itvis true, has been corrupted and abused to the lowest stage 
of debasement by systematic fraud; but it is undeniable, that a slight 
tendency towards a belief in superriitural agencies adds fervour to piety, 
^and does not necessarily imply ignorance, credulity, or a rage to adopt, 
withT headstrong recklessness, the gross and barbarous delusions by 
which religion and belief have been so often and so fatally degraded. 
Credulity, being a hasty apd implicit kind of faith, is distinct from the 
principle of rational belief; and it is so often and so impetuously im- 

f elled by mere and momentary feelings, that it has mightily assisted 
mposture in her commerce among fools and knaves. This is precisely 
Ahe mania which the^melancSwAy^ Bptton calls— “ That infernal plague 
of moftal men, ofl^niumpestium pfHikntissima superstition and able of 
itself alone, to atand in oppositions tq all other pla'gues, miseries, and 
j^lamities whatsoever,’* Its rise a^a prevalence has added largely to 
ithe corruption of men’s hearts, weakened the basis of moral and 
social virtue, by rendering tfae^fe'arb ^d fo})iee of the multitude eubser- 
vknt to emft, pride, imdtywtnny.^ ^ ‘ 
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The greatest degradation, however, to which the barbarous degree of 
“^superstition reduces the human mind, is in strengthening materialism 
and fatality, and inspiring false or in^equate notions of the Suprebe 
and inscrutable governing Power. It is this which saps the imagina* 
tion, -clouds the judgment, apd sears conscience. “It were better^** 
says Bacon, — “ it were better to have ne opinion of God at all, than 
such an opinion as is unworthy of him ; for the one is unbelief, the 
other is contumely.” 

From these premises, it will be understood, that we admit of two 
degrees of sUperstitipn : the one of which, compounded of the inherent 
passiona^of admiration and apprehension, may, under proper guidance 
and direction, exert a beneficial influence on its votary; while the 
other, being the oflapring of terror and oredulousness, baffles the intel- 
lect by misleading the reason: the^rst b^ix)g adventitious to religion-— 
the second a corruption. By the last passion men were led to the inven- 
tion of intermediate and primary agents in the sequence of events, and 
to give to airy nothings embodied forms and local habitations and 
all the attributes of personified intelligence were assigned with an inge- 
nuity and absurdity which exhibit the most«eccentric wanderings Of the 
human mind. Tiic passion reigns over various regions ; but in Eng-^ 
land, we are happy to say, the faith in preternatural intelligences is now 
undermined, and the Imaginary omnipotence o\ •hobgoblins is so shorn, 
as only to affect those who doubt by daylight, and believe as soon as it 
gets dark. Yet, allowing^his to the fifllest extent, superstitious wonder 
and timidity have still more empire remaining, as we have already 
asserted, than philosophers are apt to suppose ; and the rule will be 
maintained so long as the ciasjfto whose numbers Solomon alludes shall 
prevail. It must endure whilst — 

** In proud contem]||; of cultured brains, 

The VIC© of Casuistry reigns, • • 

Who wage^wai dudginent’s code, 

To make man qmbble with his God ; 

And whilst CieduUt}^ who ne’er 

The weight of wholesome doubts could hear, 

To Kcason and herself unjusf. 

Takes all things blindly upon tiust. ’ 

Under the united influence of such passions, and the force of tradi- 
tional marvels, it is not surprising that a belief in demoniac agency, 
fascination, sorcery, witchcraft, and the whole circle of occult power,^ 
should have obtamed and existed in all* ages, in all religions, and in all 
countries. Human nature is by^insthtet an^ education inclined to the 
mysterious, while the mini>, from the faculty of association, has a 
tendency to attach good* or evil to thosq objects which have been 
observed to precede or to accompany pleasurable or painful circum- 
stances. Hence the grand basis of Superstition; and when the empire 
was establi^ed, many of the tesumouies were so circumstantial and 
positive, that the probability of stipernattiral visitations was not easily 
argued away. Indeed, many of the advoCatea of human prescience, 
demonology, and somma^ assume high grounds against those Who 
oppose them. They assert that scepticism as to the influence of evil 
'spirits is an unreasonable attack upon all history, as well m a denial 
that the fall of man and Ae advent or death were wrought by the mahoe 
and treachery of the devil. To Jews and ChristSans who piofesh l^s 
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abundance of argument is afforded in Holy Writ, in the repeated 
denunciations against sorcery, divination, and witchcraft — in the con- 
tests of the Egyptian magi with Moses— in the enchantments of the 
Moabites — ^in the Witch of Endor — in the metamorphosis m Nebuchad- 
iceazar— the philtres of Jezebel — the amatory devil of Tobit— the 
Gadarene demoniacs — and tlfe pranks of Simon Magus and Elymas the 
Borceror. , The minds of the Pagans ^ere no less excited by their 
mythic materialism, the agathp-doemon of Socrates, |he warning appari- 
tion of Dion, the nymph Egeria, and the spectre of Ccesar; the Egyp- 
tians led to the belief that the spirits of the deceased always attended thejr 
bodies, wherever they were interred— whence the careful embalmment 
with rich gums and spices; and ^ the ancients, in general, were as much 
governed by omens and portents, amulets and charms, lustration^ and 
purifications, as any of their |pcpe8s#ra have been: 

Nam veluti pueri trepidant, atque omnia csccis 

In tonebrig ,raetuunt*,J^ 

Even their sages gave way with, the populace, because, as Plutarch 
observes in his Symposiacs, where we cannot give a reason for the 
thing, therefore to disbelieve the relation would be absurd. In this 
general prostration of mind, the^ most ignorant and the most timid were 
under a very galling tyi;anny ; in public they had to own submission 
and fealty to an-,army of gods, who had each a separate and expensive 
establishment — and in private their imaginations, goaded by fear, con- 
jured up those ‘ 

— Beckonin{» shadows dire» 

And aery tdng;u<‘s that syllable men’s names 
On sands, and shores, and ilesi^rt wildernesses,” 

The divination, of Greece and Rome derived its infallibility from sup- 
posed secret natural sympathies, by \phich the entrails of sacrificial 
victims, the flights of birefe, the appetite «of^ chickens, and otlier sage 
prognostics of a similar tenor, became indicative of still mightier 
movements in .the great machine. This notion is somewhat remotely 
analogous to the doctrine of the transmission of spirits, to the theory of 
spectral phenomena, adopted by Bacon, Fiens, Lavater, and other sym- 
pathetic sages, who would fain discover something in philosophy to 
countenance some strongly substantiated and very extraordinary cases 
of fascination. The case of phantasmata is, perhaps, the easiest to be 
.reasoned upon of all the supefnafiiiral appearances; especially since it 
is vv^l known, that^when the power of volition is suspended, persons 
frequently dream while they are wak^ and that apparitions are often 
real illusions fronijphysical causes. iHshdp Berkeley would doubtless 
have treated the nji^tter per ^cUtim, a,^'.he teaches those who choose to 
be so taught— “ That n^ternal objects are nothing but ideas in our 
mindsi tj^at’^atter exists notthut m our minds ; and that, independent 
of ua and 'bur faculties, thajS|iTtb| the sun, and tlie starry heavens, have 
no ^xistenep at all,’’ ^"^(l^sy^^hetic philosophers are compelled to 
take a, more close and scienf ific . view of the difficulty, since sensible 
materiality and the non-existence of matter have their respective ad|p^ 
cates and opponents, whose dogn^as form parallel columns doomed 
never to meet. The astute author of the treatise intituled Saduomnm 
Triumphatm attempJLs to prove the reality of apparitions by arguments 
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^,de(lu(?e(l from the nature of tlie soul, the testimony of Scripture, and the 
evidence of fact; as well as to show that none but true IJeisidemoni^is 
are really pr||mrecl for a life to come. Tliere is, Iiowever, a strong pre- 
sumption against this reality, in that they occur in times of c*orj)orear 
disease, gloom, or melancholy, and more especially in casts of distressefl 
or tortured consciences. At such visitations the ear and the eye may 
both be in error, where the mind n under a temporary derangement, 
the brain being the true seat of all the sensations and impressions 
derived from external objects.' Of such creations of fancy, tlie ancients 
seem to have been aware, by their terming them “shaefes;’' and these 
have been classed into ocular spectres and spectral illusions : the fn-ht 
exist in the eye-, since they move with the motion of that organ, what- 
ever may be the forms of the spectrum on the retina ; tlie second class 
seem to move with their own projier motion, and, therefore, probably 
arise in the brain. 

Tliis train of reasoning will not, however, afford us the whole solution 
of the ancient belief in spirits. Simonides was saved from shipwreck, if 
we are to believe what is booked, by a warning given by the shade of a 
man, a stranger, whose corse lie bad burie*d on the beach. Lucretius, 
lUough bound by the tenets of bis philosophy to hold that the soul did 
not exist separate from the body, makes no*doubt of the reality of 
ap[)aritions, or that u^en have frecjiiently appeared after their deaths. 
Livy and Tacitus believed in necromantic power. Plutarch is replete 
with instances of sujiernatural agency, and extraordinary phantoms; 
and he, moreover, mentions, in liis treatise Dc Faoit; in Orhe Lnnre^ 
an isle about five days* sail from the coast of Britain, in which the 
Genius of the place detained those intended to depart, not only by show- 
ing himself in dreams and exterior signs, but also by means of lainiliar 
spirits and demons. In the a^e of Lucian, the jiropciusity to super- 
natural prodigies, and tln^ uTidity to accredit thorn were vehement, — 
whence, in that caustic satirist’s works, we find ghosts visiting men’s 
beds at the dead of night, witches indulging all kinds of pranks in 
sorcery, and efficacious spells and champs without number. Not that 
the Samosatan was liimsclf troubled with .spiritual apprehensions,— 
the contrary, he entertained as great a contempt for the deeds and pre- 
sages of necromancers, as he did for the divination e viscerum sterqui^ 
li/iiis of augurs. 

During the more ancient periods, tlie classic spectre-^mongers }wo- • 
duced some beautiful fictions, as t^iose of Cupid am^ Psyche, Ninna^and 
Egeria, and others of that class;, but they fafled in the higher aspira- 
tions of our nature, when compared' with the terse simplicity of the 
sacred writers. The murderer was sure to La' haunted by the shade of 
the person whom he liad killed, unles^ he cut off the feet, the hands, the 
nose, and the ears, from the siauglitered corpse, and hung them about 
his own necit. Even this was noj always sufficient — and among the 
Romans a most solemn adjuration was appointed, by the ghost seers, to 
be performed at the festival called Lemuria,^ which was instituted ex- 
prj^ly to appease the unquiet dead. But nothing among the heathen 
authors can toe a line’* with the sublime, though vague, description 
of morbid oppression by Eliphaz, in the fourth chapter of Job: — “ In 
thoughts from the visions of , the night, when dee^i s|pep falleth upon 
' U. s/jouRNt No* 111) Fkb. 1S38. M 
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men, fear camo upon mo, Jind tromhling, which made all my hopes to 
shake. Tlien a spirit passcilboforo my face; the hair of my Stoner" 
U{f : an image was before mine eyes ; it stood still, but J could not dis- 
cern the form thereof; there was silence, and I heard a voice.” 

VI. In the middle ages, the lares, penates, dryads^ nymphs, aityrs, 
noclurni Icmures, dii campest^es, and genii locorum, with which every 
cliff, grove, and dwelling had tcenjpd, disappeared ; but earth, air, and 
sea became peopled with elves, goblins,* demons — “ black spirits and 
white, red spirits and grey/* with all their trumpery — from the infernal 
chief not “ less than archangel ruined,*’ who plotted the ruin of our ’ 
race, to the bull-begging Fucks and Robin Goodfellovvs that merely 
played practical jokes in spirito follato. But of all the elfin flitters 
through the svmma cemmina rerun?, ^ none were of more domestic 
importance than the fairies, before ^hom most of the pretenders to 
magic revelry melt, as did the^ false Fiorizel of snow in the prt^sence of 
tlie true one. Indeed this favourite and fantastic commonwealth is said 
to be still in existence, on mounds and hills remote from towns ; a fact 
of the truth of which, if we may believe the narrators, any one may con- 
vince himself, by merely watching — 

What time, afl in the moon's pale beam, 

Dancing by mountain, wood, or stream, 

To raa^-ic melody, the fays 
* In grecji, and gold, and diamonds l>taze. ' 

Among these myriads of mcdijlers in mundane matters, finnal jmril y 
was an indemnity from the power of evil ; for, according to the )uet~- 

■— — J ** No evil thing that walks by night 

In fog, or fire, by lake or moorish Ibn. 

Blue meagre hog, or stubborn unlaid ghost 
That breaks his magic chain at curfew time, 

No goblin, nor .swart demon of the mine, 

Hath hurtful power o’er tnic tn-^iuity.’’ 

It may be asked, whether sucdi gross superstitions could have been 
disseminated, except among the lowest onier.s. I’oihib we, answer, llmt. 
a belief in sujteruatural influenee and power obtained as well in the 
palace and the cloister, as in l^ie hosltd and the hovel ; and the laws and 
linfits of their operation were wholly undefmablo. All ranks were 
infected, from St. Augustin, who believed in the metamorphovsis of 
Ulysses and his companions into swine, and Leo the Sevcntli, who held 
for canonical the transformation of Apidcius into an ass, down to 
” Hopkins the witch^finder. Tliere were magicians who professed the 
black art, and conjurors who practised tiie white ; astrologer.^, sorceror.s, 
hermetic Ifosicrucians, and iiosts of‘j>estijont impostors, whoso success 
and ascendancy were a bitter satire on poor human nature. According 
to Napoleon, there is but a step from the subiimo to tlie ridiculous ; but 
the dark and dubious line of demarcatiqn between the sanities and foliies 
of this life seems to be even narrower still. Well might Montaigne 
exclaim — “ Oh ! que celui ,qui fagoterait habilement un afoas de tuutos 
les ffneries de Fhumaine sapience dirait tnerveilles !’’ 

In order to show the vast influence of su[^erstition over men*s mind.s, 
m the later periods, we revert not to the testimony of the Dees, Lilly s, 
Gadburys, Baxters, Lambs, or Glanvilles; wo trace it in the more 
master-spirits of their ages. Martin Luther, according to his Commai- 
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saltay^saw a i^liost; Guy Patin^ believed the silly story of Bodin’s 
‘fomiliar spectre ; and tlie stronpf understanding of Pascal was suscepti- 
ble of similar marvels. Bacon, speaking of sorcery, witclfcraft, visiorA, 
and the like, evinces no decided antipathy to the mysteries, for he says, 
— “ Howsoever the practice of such things is to be condemned, yet, from# 
the speculation anil consideration of them, ^gbt may be talcen, not only 
for the discerning of the olTences, but for the further disclosing of 
nature/* Milton, the mighty* whose exalted sentiment was compli- 
ineiited by Algarotti as the gigantfJtca suhlimitd Miltonianat thought 
' that millions of spiritujil creatures walk the earth unseen/’ Drydcn 
confided in occult influences, which led him to cast his own son’s nativity ; 
and few who have visited Oxford but must rememb*er the horoscofKj on 
Burton’s monument in Ciirist-church, to which old Anthony Wood 
appends tlie scanaal, that rather th^n there should be a mistake in the 
prediction, tlio calculator “ sent up his soul to heaven through a slip 
about his nock/’ The elegant Addison believed in witchcraft, though he 
gave no credit to any particular instance of it, whence he ridiculed the 
general and vulgar superstitious horrors. “At the same time,” be 
adds, “ I tliink a person who is thus terrif^pd with the imagination of 
ghosts and spectres much more reasonablb than one who, contrary to 
the reports of all historians, ancient and modern, and to the traditions 
of all nations, thinks th^ appearance of spirits f^lvilous and groundless.*’ 
A similar opinion must have been entertained by his friend ]\)pe, or 
we had not had the lines — • 

’Tis true, ’tis certain, man, though dead, retains 
Part of himself; the nrtmortal mmd remains : 

Tlio form subsists wiiljcmt the body’s aid, 

Aerial semblance and an empty shade/’ 

John Evelyn, the fine old Emjlish gentleman, Sir Christopher Wren, 
Tf/fiso Fairfax, Dugdiilc, and Elias Ashmole, were ifdepts in dreams and 
vvitcliory ; and not a few oil' their cotemporaries believed in the virtues 
of the mysterious word abracadabra^ in curing the ague, the tooihaclie, 
and the bite of a mad dog. Cromwell felt the “ influences,” and, a 
little before liis dcatli, is said to have (juaflcd under the ominous occur- 
rence of a huge wliale making its way up tlie Thames. Pepys records 
in his diary, that waking during a tempest, he said to his wife, “ I pray 
(^od 1 hear not of the death of any great person, wind is so highJ* 
Even fleginald Scott, with all his noble contempt of witchcraft, was not 
entirely sceptical upon ghosts. In our own day, tlie “ laconic” Colton, 
in his dread of devilry, says, “ I kliow not whjch is most detrimental to 
the liappiuess of mankind, to*believc in such things if tliey have never 
hapjiened, or to disbelieve them if they havp.” But he liiinself must 
surely have been bewitched, wlio,*entering into the world a gentleman, 
a scholar, and a clergyman, quitted It a gazetted wine-seller, a ruined 
gambler, and a suicide. 

Boswell makes an attempt to reStue the character of Johnson from 


»>' This inaccurate dabbler, who, in Kncyclopaiilic biography, is usually distin- 
guished for his wit and learning, " hunoiireil merry Ifingland with bitter hatred,'^ 
Mot/ qui hay naUt I'elkmeut /fs Anylom^ je ve pcTtse qjt\ivcc horruur de cette wo/tort.** 
Ou another occasio 11 he avowed — Hoc mihi vim/, inter horntnetty Anglic quod suuf 
infer hrulas animante^, a lycantbrophic bit of candour which we scoru t6 

translate, 

M 2 
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the charge of superstition ; hut the well-known adage of the lexico- 
grapher, that the universal belief in ghosts confirms the (act of their 
existence, pretJludes its admission. Indeed, he expressed Iiimself so 
often ami bo strongly on this head, that there can l»e no mistaking him. 
Of apparitions^ he declared a total disbelief of them to be adverse the 
opinion of the existence of ^he soul between death and the last day. 
He makes Imlae allude to the concurrent and unvaried testimony of all 
ages upon the subject; and adds, that some who deny it with their 
tongues, confess it by their fears. Of supernatural agency, he observed, 
all argument is against it, but all belief is for it; and when Miss 
Seward asked, with an incredulous smile, whether he would take pains 
to inquire into the evidence of a story about a ghost, he replied, with 
solemn vehemence, Yes, Madam ; this, is a question wliich, afurc five 
thousand years, is yet undecided : ^ question, whether in tlieology or 
philosophy, one of tlie most important that can come before the human 
understanding/’ 

It is on account of the prevalence of such opinions, that philosophers 
have had a reluctance to decide dogmatically upon a point where the 
evidence is mainly nogativt*. Christian divines hold that there was a 
time when the Almighty disjflayed his power more visibly on earth 
than in later days, controlling and suspending, for inscrutable pur- 
poses, the ordinary laws^of the universe ; and the Foman Catliolic Church 
still maintains, as an article of faith, that miracles descend to the 
present hour. 

But it is not the, least remarkable feature of our subject, that in her 
descent to our times, Superstition appears under very reduced circum- 
stances. We have already alluded to the airy fictions of the ancients, 
which precursed and stamped many of those of the middle ages. In 
tlie East, a love of tlie marvclious pervjdcd every rank of society ; and 
the collection of vivid tales called the “ Arabian Niglits,” presents a 
series of gorgeous pictures, although the brilliancy of the colouring is 
more to be admired than the art with wliich it is laid on. But we have 
fcdlen from the deeds of ruined angels, the nine bedevilments of Vishnoo, 
the exploits of genii, and the firanks of half-earthly half-liellish sprites, 
to tne vulgar insipidity of the knockings and scratchings of a C'ock-lane 
ghost — from the awful incantations of the weird sisters, to the miserable 
parish witch with her^pindle and cat Let us contrast a medimval tale 
with an affiiir of a few years ago. 

It is recorded by 3axo Gramniaticus, that Asuithus and Asmundus, 
two Norse heroes, were sw^orn companions in arms. They had fought 
and conquered together, during many years, and their friendship was 
the tVieme of many a saga.^ At length Asuithus, after a desperate con- 
11 ict, was slain in battle. The survivor, after causing a spacious vault 
to be constructed for his friend's bbdy, and after liaving seen his arms, 
his liorse, and his favourite dog placed iheiein, besides a liyge store of 
provisions, entered the tomb armed 5,s he was, and, in consequence of 
a mutual vow which had passed between them, insisted on being im- 
mured with the deceased. The orders of sucli a man as Asmundus 
were not to be disputed. The soldiers walled up the opening of the 
vault, heaped over the whole the usual mound of earth, and departed, 
deeply lamenting the loss of two sucli leaders. It chanced that, a 
century afterwards, Eric, a Swedish rover or sea-king, passing near the 
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*scenc*of this awful compact, was incited, by the hopes of finding arms 
and treasure, to violate this asylum of the dead. liis followers instanlly 
levelled the hillock, and the arch of the vault was opened ; when, in- 
stead jof the expected solemn stillness of a tomb, the ghastly figure oi 
Asiniindus rushed forth with a drawn sword, his armouf battered and 
covered with blood, and deprived of half his visage. He addressed the 
wonder-stricken rovers in extemporaneous verse, and the tale he told was 
as friglitful as his own appearance. “ As soon,” he said, “ as the 
tomb was closed over him, a ravenous and hungry derpon had taken 
possession of the body of his slaughtered friend, and had, without 
ceasing a moment, employed all the force and armTs of the deceased,, in 
order, to conquer and devour tlie buried survivor. The hungry goule 
liad so far prevailed as to have feasted on the hprse and the dog, but he 
aimed at higher quarry — * 

Nec contentus (aiV) eqili ncc ranis esse, 

Mox> in me, rapulos transtuUt uiigvies, 

DiscissCiqiie gena, suatulit aurem,” 

The combat continued till the wretched narrator liad half his face and 
liis car lorn ofl‘, but at lengtli, by the cKeriiou of his old prowess, he 
overpowered and beheaded the spectre, 

IVoni this bit of wild imagination we turn tft^a modern scene; and 
were a Fuseli requested to select one of them for tlie powers of his pen- 
cil, we tliirik it requires but little prescicpice to name that which he would 
select. 

In August, 1807, a tailor named Alexander Jlontgomcry, residing at 
( 'arinoney Meeting-house, Dubjlin, had a cow whose milk unaccountably 
got so thin and poor, that no butter could be obtained from it. It was, 
of course, bewitched by black magic, and therefore it was necessary to 
resort to the white art. In vaifi Mrs. M. Iricfl all the recommended 
nostrums : no degree of labour, no lucky mode ofehurning, would avail ; 
some malicious witch counteracted every cflbrt, and the sages of the 
village laid their heads together to break the spell by conjuring. Twelve 
matrons, who feared not tlie devil, were selected to unwitchify the ex- 
hausted cow, but all their endeavours were fruitless ; llic privathjn 
continued, and the power of the imp was more and more manifest. The 
urgency of tlie case led Mrs. M. to lend a willing ear to the wonders 
performed by the venerable Mary Butters, of Carrickfergus, whose very 
name was deemed a happy omen. A ck^.putation was sent, and after 
due consultation, old Mary was brought to Montgomery's, where sbmc 
of the milk being formally put before her, "^he attempted to produce 
butter from it by a moderate charm, but failing therein, she boldly an- 
nounced her intention of attacking the witch* that very night by an in- 
fallible agency Accordingly, at the^appointed hour, Montgomery and 
a young man were ordered into an out-house, with their coats turned 
inside out, llrerc to stand, one on ea^h side the cow’s head, till the incan- , 
tation should be completed. There stood the sapsculls till the morning, 
when the youth determined to hurry the beldame, who, with the rest of 
the family, had remained in the house to perform the mystic rites. No 
answer being returned to his knocking, he resolved to brave all conse- 
quences, and magnanimously peeped in at the window, when, to his 
horror, he beheld Mrs. M., her son, a female lodger, and the witch her- 
self, all lying apparently lifeless on tjfe floor of the room. Calling the 
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Other fool to his assistance, they burst open the door, and found the 
foorn suflfocatingly full of sjulphureous vapour, the cuiuiney and every 
crevice Jiaving been carefully stopped up. With some difficulty they 
nremoved the bodies into the open air, and summoned the aid of their 
neighbours all, however, ‘Were lifeless corses, except old Mary, who 
revived only to be taken to gaol for trial, and with her the kettle which 
was found on the fire, containing the powerful weapons of sorcery — 
large pins, needles, and crooked nails, in a quantity of the luckless milk ! 

Yes, kind ereader, all this actually happened so lately as the year 
1807, as the public records will testify. 

?The subject of witchcraft is so bitter a humiliation to our species, and 
so remarkable a degradation of intellect, that, in tracing the coarse of 
superstition, some notice of it my|st be taken, flow so forocioirs an 
absurdity attained such an awful growth and strength, it is difficult to 
conceive, especially as common sense, the best test to try it by, has ever 
been allotted to a large portion of mankind. The advocates of demono- 
logy charge their opponents with contempt for the evidence of Holy 
Writ, of human legislation and of the conlessions of the accuscal them- 
selves ; and they very confidently demand, how otliervvise can be read 
that ordinance of the 22nd chapter of Exodus, which commands — 
“ Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.’^ ^ 

Such arguments have often proved too strong for the credulous, who, 
as Do Lover, the able discussei of the matter De Spcctm^ remarks, are 
never apt to tire. upon topics connected with the marvellous. But the 
belief was further strengtliened, in that various learned theologians have 
recognised the “ Blacke Arte,’* and critically defined it as a faculty, 
which by evil compact with demons, performs certain things wonderful 
in appearance, and above the ordinary comprehension of mankind.” 
'i’hc cruel bull of i?ope Jnnocerit VIlL, establishes the fact of a dia- 
bolical couimerco of wizards witli succubixi, find of vvitches with incubi : 
and it is an orthodox opinion, that to such a parentage the world is 
indebted for Luther. This belief stimulated the inquisitors to an un- 
sparing discharge of their horrible duty, and torture, fire, fagot, and 
glowing iron, were in constant requisition. Yai the Romish Cliurch did 
not profess to wage a war of utter extermination, since she a})pointed 
express penances for converted witches ; and Nicholas V. even went so 
far as to give Bishop Miraties a dispensation for applying to a noted 
witch to unbewitcit Wm, whicli was accomplished by counter-charms. 
Under such Weighty' luthority, it i^ not surprising that the doctrine 
spread over the fair face of Europe like aq)estiience. 

Men of discernment were, however, found here and there, who treated 
the matter with merited contempt, but they were unable to stem the 
torrent against such a powerful auxiliary as 4.he Church. We are in- 
formed by a worthy old Johnian, that while the inen of his college were 
hunting for a witch, ‘^One Mr. Newton, of Trinity, did scotf exceedingly 
thereaW* Reginald Scott, the Keiitisii farmer, made a noble stand 
against the “ lewde dealings of the witch-mongers though he was not 
so well seconded as he ought to have been, ]jerhaps from the risk of 
offending the powers that were. Yet the incredulous parly, tliougli 
ucuL'ly silent, mmjt have been numerous, since it does not at all follow, 
that he who quails at aphaiilom, need behove in the black art. Voltaiie 
aajfs that a reason may be given why we admit of the apparition of a person 
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. (]ece!lsed, and not of the operations of magic. It is possible, at least, 
that the Deity sliould, fur extraordinary providential purposes, permit 
tile appearance of ghosts ; but it is not possible for magicians to possess 
the power of violating the eternal laws of that providence. A miracle, 
edecicd by the hand of Heaven itself, hath nothing in it absurd ; but -ft 
miracle effected by a sorcerer, in direct opposition to Heaven, can only 
be swallowed by the lowest o£the p»pulace — 

“ Quodcun(iue ostendis mihisic incrcdulus odi,” 

Witchcraft and sorcery are usually held to be synonymous, but they 
arc not exactly sO, the latter being in affinity to mythology and romance, 
while the former is gross, sanguinary, and loathsome. There is some- 
thing fanciful in Hie accusation of Hubert, Earl of Kent, in 1232, for 
-thriwing the royal favour to himself by sorcery, and stealing from the 
king’s jewel-house a stone that could make a m^n invisible. But the 
details of witchcraft are tedious, absurd, and puerile, containing mon- 
strous displays of mental and moral depravity, and descending to a 
lower degradation than the Obi of the negroes. One can hardly read 
the jiersecuLions of its helpless viclims, wliejlher under proofs negative — 
positive — auiilogical — circunibtaiiiial — of- ad ahsurdiirtiy without a min- 
gl('d emotion of mirth, contempt, and sadness— JleraclUnSy aut 
r ideal Democriius? 

The jiersecuUon of aged women prevailed, not only over Europe, but 
may be traced in most parts of liie gJobc ; and the suttee devotions of 
India may be deemed a modification of the abominable cruelty. The 
Siamese have an inhuman ceremony, somowl^t resembling that of the 
{..cape-goat of the .)(;ws. 1'lji'y single out an old or efiete female, and 
carry hm* on a liitcr through all the streets, to the sound of noisy music. 
'J’iie mob abuse and insult her, and ])elt her witli mud and oifals : after 
having sufficiently exposed her through the^vvlioh) city, they throw her 
on a dunghill without ihe^gales, forbidding her ever to enter them again, 
as she has then drawn all the malign iniiuences of the air upon her. 

We will now ju'occed to sketch the introduction of this must odious 
superstition into England, as being intkmUely connected with some of 
the impressions which still exist; though no one can revert to thenime 
of the James’s, when such numbers of hapless women 'Vere murdered 
luuler hellish torments, without disgust, horror, and humiliation. Those 
were the days which brought the noblest powers of the human mind 
to utter impotence, and inti am cd the puritanic zejilot to idiotic niad^ 
ness. Then triumphed that deaflly monster, Persecution, in the gfirb of 
sanctity — • • * 

Wliose touch, whose dead’ning touch, has stoelM the breast, 

Wluue, thro’ her riiiubow slTower, soft ]*ify shuUkI ; 

Has closed the heart each God-iike virtue hless’‘ d, 

To all the silent pfeadinj;s of his child. 

Atdier conmiaud he plants the dagger <leep, 

At her command exults, thoiA^h Wature bid him weep ! 


[To be coiitimied/J 



ON TACTICS AND PROMOTION. 

Concluded ftom out last. 

a 

J^jpouE w<i proceed to the subject of promotion, 1 must copy out 
two extracts from the volume of Napier’s History, .already mentioned : 
they help to throw light on the point of which we have to treat. 

The historian, in speaking of the disorders committed by the troops, 
quotes the foll(\vving passage from the Duke of Wellington’s correspon- 
dence : — 

“ I am inclined to enleitain flic opinion that, in the British Army, duties 
of inspection and control over the conduct and habits of the soldiers, the 
performance of which by somebody is the only etfective check to disorder 
and all its consecpiences, are imposed ‘hpon .subaltern officers of regiments, 
which duties Bntisli officers, being of the^lass of gentlemen in society, and 
being obliged to appear as such, have never performed and never will 
peiToriii.”* 

On this passage Napier has the following comment : — 

“ Now it is a strange assumption that a gentleman necessarily neglects 
his duly. When well taught, which was not alw’ays the ca.se. gentlemen 
by birth generally perlbnned their duties in the Peninsula more conscien- 
tiously than others, and the experience of every commanding officer will 
bear out the assertion,” 

Wo must not presume to decide, where such authorities disagree, hut 
shall content ourselves with attempting to reconcile statements more 
conflicting in appearanef*', jHirhaps, than in reality. The Did^c is speak- 
ing distinctly of “ inspection and orderlyMuties,” and ho was certainly 
right in saying that they were not properly attended to : even the present 
writer ventured to make the same renvulc, in a paper on promotions 
published in your Journal; some years ago. ^ The cause of the neglect 
arose, however, from their being “ untaught,” and not from their being 
gentlemen. Tliey did not perceive the great importance of these duties ; 
they were, mostly, young Captains and Suballenis, brave and zealous, 
no doubt, ready for any action of re////, but not, in general, given to 
much reflection on professional subjects. 

If a company officer had passed fairly through the hands of the drill- 
serjeant, it was all that was demanded of him ; professional knowledge 
< was not looked for and was not jin fashion. Oflicers had seen promotion 
purchased, obtained U>y favour, or accjj.iired by actions, or accidents iu 
the field; but they liacb n/^ver seen preferment given a.s the reward of 
professional knowledge, or of a steady application to tlie routine of 
ordinary duty. They naturally cared. little for such duties therefore, 
though always ready to perform services of a higher order. But had 
the officers known, or been taught’ the importance of the duties they 
neglected, would not tlie evils that resulted from their inattention have 
been avoided ? Just professional views, knowledge and reflection, would 

The Duke proposes, therefore, to raise the pay of the non-commissioned ofTi- 
cers — a measure in itself the most praiseworthy ever recommended in the Army* 

It is niucli to be regretted that tlie Duke ot \V ell iiigf on’s Dispatches, to siildier.s 
and statesmen the most valuable work printed in modern times, should have 
been published iu so expensive a form, as to render it inaccessible to all but men of 
fortune. ‘ 
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have «nsure4 the performance of these important duties ; but knowledge 
and reflection were as little valued in the iiumbler ranks then .as they 
are now : money alone constituted valour, worth, and genius. To pro- 
ceed with our extracts : at page 228, of the fifth volume of the Penin- 
sular nvar is the following passage : — , * 

“ It is certainly a great thing to fight a §reat battle ; and against such 
a General as Wellington and sych tr<pps as the British, a ihaii may be 
well excused if he thinks twice ere he puts his life and fame, the lives and 
fame of thousands of his countrymen, the weal and woe of nations, upon 
the hazard of an event which may be decided by the existence of a ditch 
five feet wide, or by the single blunder of a single fool, or the confusion of 
a coward, or by any other circumstance however trivial.” 

So.tljcn there may, it seems, be fools and cowards in an army, and 
Ure'conduct of such men may lead disastrous consequences : a suffi- 
cient reason, surely, why every exertion should be used to place efficient 
men in the profession, instead of merely leaving the selection to gold 
and good fortune. 

At page 333, the historian says — 

“ And heavily the French artillery played q\\ the light and seventh divi- 
sions. The former, forced the keep near tlfb f'rds in column, lest a sudden 
rush of Chivalry should carry off the guns on the flat ground, were plunged 
into at every round, ^ yet suffered little loss, becAise the clayey soil, satu- 
rated with rain, swallov^ed the shot and smothereri the shells ; but it was 
a matter of astonislimont to see the seventh division kept on open and 
harder ground by its (.^ommander, and in one huge mass tempting the 
liavoe of this fire for hours, when a hundred 3 ^ards in its rear, the rise of 
the hill and the lliick forest would have entii<;ly covered it, without in 
any manner weakening the position." 

The bleeding and mangled corpse of every soldier of the seventh 
division killed on this occasion, ^and wlio by more skilful leading might 
liave been saved, ofl’ers a j^hafetly illustration of ibt? value of the present 
sNslein of jiromotion : a system that counts, and can count, for nothing, 
the knowledge and abilities of those to whom the lives of men are 
entrusted. 1 jnirposely say that accordin^j to the present system, talents 
can count for nothing, because the moment wealth can raise an officer 
of the humblest mediocrity over the ablest offu^er in the profession who 
hHp])ens to be poor, there is an end to the just claim of merit. The 
authorities become, to a certain extent, ])owerIe6s : a candidate may 
]>leu(l talents, courage, knowledge, and services, and these may all be # 
granted ; — but, the next step oi pj'omotion is for si’4e and must befiaid 
lor; it is only for the wealthy therefore : the purchaser proves a 

clever fellow, so much tlie better ;*if not, — “ silence, cousin, and shuflle 
the cards.” ^ ♦ 

I'he foregoing extracts, taken almost at random from a single volume 
of Napier’s work, will give some Idea of the importance of having 
cflicienl ofli<;ers. We shall now, in continuation of what was formerly 
written, say a few words on piomofion by purchase : and a letter signed 
Britannicus, that appeared in your Journal for August, 1836, may serve 
as a text for our reiiiarka. 

The writer, from whom we are going to quote, liad already brought 
forward everything contained in las last letter : the feebleness of hU 
reasoning had been exposed, passage by passage, but careiully keeping 
out of sight every word which had been urged against him, he again 
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brinfjTa his exploded arguments forvVard, as if they were new ware alto- 
gether ; and with a degree of gravity that forms, in truth, the only 
amusing feature of his writings. Folly,” says the clever author of 
^Wcll imd Zeit, “ is often stretched in the dust before it perceives its 
ovvn overthrov/.’* ^ 

In a good cause it may be right, therefore, to expose the feeble argu- 
ments again advanced in support of the system of purchase, that now con- 
stitutes the foundation on which our whole system of promotion is made 
to rest; for, in the mass, men are so averse to thinking, that they gene- 
rally receive the last word as the best word ; particularly when it flat- 
ters an opinion long entertained, and which had been taken up, not as 
the result of calm and deliberate reflection, but exactly in the rnaimcr 
in which Falbtaff describes the followers of Hotspur as having come by 
their rebellion, — “ it lay in their vvi^ and they found it.’’ 

And first a word as to an essential rule in the conduct of every dis- 
cussiun that has truth for its object; a rule that requires not to be taught 
in schools, but siiould, of itself, be evident to the most ordinary capacity. 
As noUilng can be easier than to copy out ojjinions and statements once 
in print, it is the duly of every writer, who is accused of misquoting an 
adversary, to bring lorward jiroofs of what he had asserted, or to apolo- 
gize for liis error. In' the last communication I addressed to you on 
this subject, 1 distinctly denied tlirec entire prd^jositions which Jiritan- 
nicus bad not only ascribed to me, but on which he had actually com- 
mt'ntod with all the weighty gravity for which he is distinguished. The 
only notice he dcj^.ns to take of my direct denial is this : — 

“ As rr^anis thr evonj pcsmge cited by Brit(ui)ncu-s was 

ciyjjicU verbafmr (a pretty assertion after having inseiled the word 
“ custom,” where it changed the meaning of an entire passage!) and 
Major Mitchell must Htcrfforc, it is prc'^umed^ hold a paculiar doctrine on 
that point, as on stnuc oiharfi with which^ tkp avadd is not yet made ac- 
quainted.'^ 

Now the peculiar doctrine” 1 entertain on the subject is simply 
this : the writings of any person who first misquotes, or misrepresents, 
and who, on being taxed therewith, aflirms the accuracy of his state- 
ments witliout the proofs necessary to substantiate them, — should be 
excluded from every reRjiectable Journal, There is no opinion so silly 
of which we may not oilier wise be accused. As to the passage about 
* the doctrines 1 hold on points ^oilh which the, world is not yet made 
ac<iuainted^^* I lea>?e it to the learned; and clever they will be who make 
out its meaning. Lottos ‘now hear Fritannicus iiimself: — 

“ In what respect f for imlanco^ does the issue of the battle of Jena throw 
any Ugh! on the supposed^ evils of the system of purchase 9 Every one 
knows that no purchase takes place in the Prussian arrnyP 

And yet the battle of Jena does throw considerable light on the 
Bubje^ ; and the cause of its being cited was distinctly stated ; but 
• Britannicus keeps the reason carefully out of siglit, and thus misrepre- 
sents the whole jiassage, The cause is simply this: Colonel Massen- 
bacb, who was Quarter-Master-General to Prince Hohenloe^s army, 
published what may be deemed an oilicial account of the whole trans- 
adion. In that interesting statement, much loss 'and disaster is 
traced back to the conduct of very subordinate oflicers, — captains, and 
subalterns, the commanders of posts, picqucls, and patroles> — and the 
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circumstance was stated in order to show how important are the duties 
liable to devolve on officers of the humblest rank, and how neccssarijr it 
therefore becomes to have the most efficient persons possible in all 
military situations. That no purchase takes place in the Prussian 
army signifies nothing: for those who cannot see that«the working of 
the machinery tends to illustrate its composition and construction must 
be pitied, but cannot be argued with. 

I now come to the only passage in the letter bearing on the subject, 
and every part of it has, in fact, been answered before^ but, as already 
stated, Brilannicus wisely passes over the replies, and re-introduces his 
original assertions as if they had been established principles. There 
seems, also, some attempt at conciseness in the composition : and it is 
, rcalfy not easy to find so many errors crowded into so short a space. 
AV'e shall, after quoting the vvhdte passage, show them up in regular 
succession. 

{No, 1.) “ The real question at issue is, whether improper appomtmenl^, 
and the Ions; train of evils to tvhich they ^ive rise, are the 7iecesmry con- 
sequence of the system of purchase '/ {No. 2.) Wluit Major Mitchell has 
ar^ed in support of that assumption appcqrlt to Britaunicus to apply, if at 
(iU, to the abuse of patronage, the effects of which arc rather dlminis/ied Hum 
increased by pur chase, as has already been obse^r>ed, {No. Sefiins aside 
(dl undue influence, an4 establishing a proper testmif qnalifcaiion, there has 
been no I'eason given, 7ior does thei^e appear to be any, xchy, in a coitnh'y 
like England, where wealth is so generally diffused, ruinpefent and efficient 
purchasing officers, as loell as others, may not always fw procured ; ( No. 4.) 
and certainly hij a much less invidious metho(^ Ihurt that of sclcclton, in 
u lull ever way the latter may be managed 

ANSWERS. 

No. L The real question at issue is, 

This is not the real question? but an attempt topvade it; for W(j know 
of no law of nature or necessity which prevents all men of wealth from 
being angels of perfection, and all poor men from being dunces, us they 
ought to bo ; we only know that it is not so, and must act accordingly. 

Tiie real question at issue related theiajfore to the system of jiurchasii, 
existing in the British Army, such as vve know and see it : and wc sec 
It to advantage, for in our lime the Army has always been commanded 
by men of the highest honour and integrity, who naturally strove, by 
all the means in their power, to diminish the evils resulting from the 
monstrous system which makes wealth the criterion of an officer’s fiU 
ness to bo intrusted with the li?es and fortunes of men. WheUlier a 
system of promotion by pufchase, so perfeftt As to reach oven Utojiian 
excellence, may be devised, is a different question altogether, and one 
respecting which the present wrher had ne^cr taken the trouble to give 
an opinion, so that it was very needless to answer him on the sjibject. 
We all know that the philc)8opher’s stone has not yet been discovered ; 
but few take the trouble of argnjng against tlie possibility of its being 
brought to light : indeed, I have great hopes of one of your correspon- 
dents, Mr. Editor ; but let that pass for ttie present. 

“ Tiio real question at issue,’* which Brilannicus, as usual, evades, is 
.this : — When we reflect that the happiness of thoiibands do])ends on the 
conduct of oflfecers; that “ the weal and woe of nations, the lives and 
fbrtiuies of hundreds of thousands,” may depend upon their promptness, 
ability, and decisibn,— is there, we say, any consideration known to 
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Christiatis wliicli can justify the promotion, jn such a profession, of any 
but men of the highest discoverable merit ? This is the real question : 
I iTave put it before ; but it has not yet been answered ; though every 
attempt to argue the subject, without first meeting this important point, 
is a mere evasipn. 

No. 2. — “ The abuse of patronage,^ 

The practice of purchasing promotion ufiholcls the evils of patronage; 
because, if blind gold can obtain ])romolion for absolute mediocrity — 
not to go lowerT—power and influence may, with a comparatively good 
conscience, exert themselves in favour of candidates having no higher 
pretensions. It lias no doubt been mid that purchase lessens patronage ; 
but anything may be said, and what lias not been said ? and how can 
purchase lessen patronage ! Purchase does not deprive the military' 
authorities of the power of selecting flie candidates for promotion — nor 
can they ever, consistently with discipline, be deprived of that power, — 
and it is in the exercise of this power that patronage is supposed to act. 
A wealthy oflicer having powerful friends is, by their aid, supposed to 
get on faster than a wealthy oflicer without friends or interest. It is 
not likely that either Lord Biudeiiell, Colonel Avbiithnot, or Colonel 
Cradock, were the senior purchasing oflicers in the Army when they 
obtained their rapid pro\notion; many could I;ave commanded the 
money, few could command such powerful interest. Whence comes 
the checking influence exercised by purchase over patronage ? I con- 
fess myself totally unable to discover such an influence. A commission 
for sale cannot, of course be given to a non-purchasing officer, but nut 
only is the selection among the purchasing officers perfectly open, and 
must be open to the military authorities, but they can give promotion 
without purchase to a purchasing officer whenever they like — always 
supposing vacancies to exist and the parfiCKS to have interest. To say 
that purchase checks patronage is to bring the heaviest charge against 
the military administration ever yet uttered : it is saying that they allow 
their power of selection to be influenced as long as the unwoalthy only 
are concerned, but keep strictlj'*- to the rules of seniority the moment 
that wealthy or purchasing oflicers are liable to be aflected. They may 
truly call out for protection against their friends. 

No. 3 . — ** Siting all undue influence mido»* 

How can you set undue influence aside when you bestow on gold, 
which, is no criterion' of military meri% not only influence, but actual 
power ? To talk of settingk all undue influence aside when the wealthy 
and unwoalthy are candidates, is like starting two champions for the 
race, the one on foot and the other mounted on a high-mettled courser, 
and then casing out for a clear cour^se cind no favour. I have known a 
black heir^s promote an officer, a good fellow certainly, but who bad 
never seen k shot fired, over the heads of a whole regiment that had 
fought its way with distinction from Lisbon to Toulouse: and many a 
fair heiress has rendered good service of the same kind. Who, indeed, 
has not seen troops of Hussars flirted for. Majorities quadrilled for, and 
Lieutenant-Colonelcies gallopaded for, till baikrooms shook again,' has 
indeed seen little of the world ? I mention this in favour of the system, 
being the best thing that can be said for it; and though female influence 
is, in nine cases out of ten, the best that can be exercised, I am not 
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sure kovv far it is altogether legitimate. Allowing, besides, as I willingly 
do, that young ladies are, generally, better judges of men than the very 
gravest autliorities, they are still liable to make occasional mistakes : 
and it has happened that the Service would have made a better bargain 
of the lady than of the gentleman, and would have gained considerable 
could the real purchaser of the commission have kept it to herself, and 
sent tlie promoted Captain or^Coloi\el to take charge of the nursery. 
Recollecting, indeed, that we have a good many old women in the Ser- 
vice, it might be a question whether an importation of young ones, 
would not be an advantage. This is a mere liint thrown out tor the 
consideration of others. Britaunicus says that np reason against the 
system of purchase has been given. Many were given and stand 
recorded in the pages of your Journal ; they may be good, bad, or in- 
•dffTerent : but, whether good or bi^l, they remain, as yet, unanswered. 

No. 3. — “ EstukHMiig a taH of qualificatio/tf 

“ While purchase lusts you can establish no test of qualification, 
liecausti, as formerly stated, the ablest candidate may have no money. 
But, independent of this, you cannot measure military merit by a fixed 
standard as you measure the height of a recruit. Merit is altogether 
relative, and your ooject must be to place the highest in the highest 
situation. There is notliing in the Army cor?esponding to the profes- 
sional knowledge, of Science and of seamanship, indispensable to the 
sailor : there is no positive military sci(jnce in which an officer can be 
examined ; the field-movements can count for nothing ; and neither 
Freucli nor matlicmatics, neither history nor^ fortification, can indivi- 
<luully or collectively, constitulj military knowledge : — they are all very 
good, but they oder you no test or standard by whicli you can measure 
professional .skill : one man will make a little information go a great 
way, while, to anothe.r, a head Hull of knowledge shall be no better than 
so much dead weight. There must he mihd and ability ca])able of 
turning the knowledge to advantage; and how are they to be measured, 
or estimated by any “ test of qualification’’ that you oau establish '? 
The knowledge most essential to a mjhtary man is a knowledge of 
human nature; and how could an examination in that particular dcqwrl-' 
nicnt be carried on ? On some former occasion an atlemjit was made 
to sketch out llic qualities apparently most requisite for a military man ; 
if correctly stated, it will be evident that they cannot be measured by a 
standard or ascertained by mere exaniiimtion. 

** The qualities most essential to an officer are, presence of min(>anfi 
quickness of observation ; lor in w,^r much depends on the discovery and 
the use made of the proper moment; he must be an able judge of human 
nature, for the purpose of correctly placing avid appreciating his subor- 
dinates ; his disposition must be cheerful, in order to encourage them 
under hardships ; and his exertions to alleviate their sufferings should 
bear proofs of kindliness of feeling. Placed by his profession in the first 
ranks of society, he must not only lyissess the knowledge required by that 
profession, but the manners and acquirements belonging to the rank in 
which he is called upon to move. The loftiest sentiments of chivalry 
must at all times form the guides of his conduct, because our whole sys- 
tem of discipline and subordination is founded upon honour, a rock of* 
adamant, that, if once undermined, will not tail to bury in its fall the 
proud fabric it has hitherto so nobly supported ” 

, Bui how, it may be asked, are the military authorities to find out 
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these paragons, if they cannot be discovered by the ordinary routine of 
class examinations? It ia iieealess to speculate on the details of a sys- 
tem beture the justness of its general principle is acknowledged. In 
matters of this kind there is always a way if there is a will, and in 
piiliUiry circles the relative merits of officers are pretty well known ; 
though not always over correctly stated in what are termed confidential 
reports. 

Was wealth ever deemed a requisite for bishops, judges, ministers, 
senators, or ambassadors? We look, or pretend to look, for merit in 
the persons intended tor such situations; why then lay any stress on 
procuring wealthy officers ? If meritorious candidates have wealth, so 
much the l)ettcr for them ; promote them according to their merit, and 
let them keep their wealth; but let not their wealth throw the unwqaltliy 
into the back-ground. Above all, let not wealthy incapacity take the 
lead, as ii often docs, of unsuppoAed merit. There were, on every 
occasion, plenty of wealthy officers in the higher ranks of the Army ; 
but, as formerly pointe^d out, every history of the War shows that able 
and efficient officers were frequently wanted. 

To select wealthy officers, because plenty may be obtained in a 
wealthy country, would be about as rational as selecting fiiir-com- 
plexioned officers with high features in preference to gentlemen with 
dark complexions and short noses, because the former may be easily 
procured in our temperate climate : the length of a nose is surely as 
good a test of military merit as t,he length of a purse. On reflection, 
indeed, I think that long noses should have a decided preference. 
Alexander and (Ausiir lujd long loses ; Gustavus, Conde, Charles XII., 
and Frederick II., had all long nosea. (iannibal, to judge by the only 
likeness remaining of him, the bust in the Villa Albani, had also a fine 
long Grecian nose ; nor is Wellington deficient in this qualificalioiu 
No. 4. — I iwulious^ selection.^* 

All Staff appointnicnts, from the chief command in India to the 
Adjutanlcy of a recruiting-district, aie given by selection, whicli can 
only bo considered inviduous because w^e know that merit has little or 
no influence in tlie Army. Every step of promotion by purchase to the 
unattached ; every removal from half pay to full -pay, whether by paying 
the difference or otherwise, whether for the purpose of selling at full- 
])ay price, or serving, is iiy selection. All the flank movements of the 
wealtiiy and tiie influential from full-pay to the unattached, and back 
' again to a higher rank of fuU*^pay, gives more opening to selection 
than' any other mode of preferment, Besides, is it not invidious to giv<‘, 
a wealthy person, totally destitute of merit, perhaps, promotion over tlie 
heads of all the un wealthy ? Because a man possesses one great 
:idva^ntage,^at of wealth, you add preferment to it, and place him over 
the heads ^all who are already less fortunate, and then say that it is 
not invidiflus. To promote the unwt^althy over the heads of the wc; dthy, 
merely on account of their poverty, -r-siily as the practice would be, — 
would, nevertlielcss^ be a tluuisand times preferable to the present prac- 
tice, and far less invidious, because it would tend to divide advantagc.s, 
instead of heaping them all invidiously on one favoured class. 

“ Major Mitchell disclaims all imputations upon the individuals pro- 
moted by purchase— that is, the majority of the officers of the Army ; 
but the eflccls of a system must surely be judged in some degree through 
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those who have been produced under it, and if so, the inferences to be 
drawn* from the strictures of Major Mitchell are ceilainly not very favour- 
able, to the general competency and elliciency of the olficers of the Army. 
If the latter be tit and capable, generally speaking, the system cannot 
be altogether so monstrous, nor the ‘practice so revolting’ as has been 
represented. If they be not so, they are as little entitled to Major Mit-'^ 
chelFs sympathy as to any' saving or sidewinded commendation. But 
perhaps, like the neglected boy mentioned by Major Mitchell, they are 
guiltless of the ignorance and •incaj)aTiity resulting from bad education 
and perverse guardians, and are, there lore, more to Oc pitied than blam(‘d. 
It is feared that they will hardly be able to avail themselves of the other 
loop-holes of escape which the lively fancy of Major Mitchell has provided 
for them, by supposing the system to be an ‘omnd>us,’ and themselves 
merely the ‘ passengers* therein.” 

Solomon said there was nothing new under the sun ; but lie had the 
misfortune to live before the tiinS of Britannicus, or ho would have 
known better, for hero is something now iuclocd. The membors of a 
calling or profession cannot, it seems, be good men and true, and 
deserve praise as such, while the institutions with which they are con- 
nected remain faulty. Let us see how thjs new and curious doctrine 
will hold together. * 

Suppose that clause A or B of some of the new and wonder-working 
Acts now occasionally ])ut forth to the vvorhf, shonlcl decree that all 
vacancies in the Army ^ere to be filled up from llie Bench, the Bar, the 
Church, and the Universities; — that B^hops sliould he taken from their 
thrones and jdaced at the head of hus^ar regiments; learned Professors 
from tlieir chairs, and gazetted to the command yl cufrassiers and grena- 
diers: Judges to be made Captains of dragoons, and Barristers Lieute- 
nants of light infantry. Such a system of promotion would certainly give 
us a learned, honourable, and high-minded corps of ofbceis ; it would have 
the advantage over the exibtiug^svbtem, that all tlii) promoted would ho 
men of education and ability, which at present is only matter ol accident. 
These new officers, being Britons, would bring with them to the ranks 
the courage and good sense which we claim as the general heritage of 
the children of the soil. The conso(]ucuc^ of all tiiOMj advantages would 
naturally be a certain degree of efticienrv, for wliieJi they miglit be ju^itly 
praised, as well as for the qualities and acquirements already specified ; 
but all the praise bestowed upon the officers could surely not save such 
a system of promotion from utter scorn and contcinjit. The most 
ordinary power of discrimination should ’liavc rendered this clear without 
the necessity of explanation. Tlic merit of the ofiicers of tlie Bi^itish 
Army redeemed, in some measure, the wortlilcvss system according to 
which they were appointed ; but even their me rit, high as it is, cannot 
long protect that system from universal reprobation. Britannicus has 
however been led to the grand disoovery here pointed out, by a slight 
mistake which we must rectify before proceeding any further. " He says 
that the officers of the army are4)roduced by the system thougli ia 
fact they are no more produced by the system of promotion, for of that 
we are speaking, than the passengers are produced by the omnibus. 

Tlie officers of the Army are mostly gimtlemen who (mter the service 
at an age when the mind, if not always completely developed, — it nut 
yet , fit to discuss metaphysical subtleties with Jesuitical skill and finesse, 
is, wl^en passion docs not interfere, sufficiently formed to distinguish 
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b^Jvveen right and wrong. At this early age also the spirit is buoyant 
^iMelastic ; it induces men to look rather at the bright than at the dark 
lime of things,* and lasts, with all its happy consequences, longer in the 
profession ofarms than in any other ; for, in general, naval and military 
•^nen seem to remain young in spirit longer than the members of other pro* 
fessions. In my last I stated the cause that telids to bring young men of 
high spirit and feeling into the Ai;my, aqd must not repeat too much of 
what I have said befoie. The recruits belong mostly to the best classes 
of society ; the majority have been trained up in gentlemanlike manners 
and sentiments', have received good educations, of which, as in all cases, 
some have profited more and some less. Besides these advantages, the 
recriills bring with them to the ranks the national qualities of courage,' 
energy, good sense, and activity, which all go a great way tefwards 
making an efficient corps of officers.^ 

Let us now see what they derive from the system under which Britan- 
nicus supposes them, to be produced. 

When the young ensign joins his regiment, the drill-sevjeant instructs 
him in the manual and platoon exercise, the Adjutant hands him a copy 
of the regimental orders ; fiekl-days, and the rules and rcgulations,in8lruct 
him in the mighty niysl cries of the held movements, — he may easily 
learn them in a week if i.he likes ; onlerly duties, parades and reviews, 
complete his military education. By all this training he has learned to 
keep his place in tiie ranks, to march ofl‘ guards, and to inspect barracks. 
If he knows anything more, he dwes it entirely to iiimself, for the system 
teaches nothing more and demands nothing more ; nor is there any- 
thing more requiretl to ’obtain piomolidn by )>urchase, provided a man 
has tiie money. That most officers, of ^iny capacity, learn much from 
their position and from tlie society with wliicli they mix, is natural ; but 
this is totally indeptmdent of the system purchase, it is the consequence 
of situation; and Brlluin tvould have an afrmv, even as slic has a nav}^ 
— if no such thing as })romotion by ])urchase liad ever existed. 

But the system cannot, it seems, be so “ revoltitKj' as I have repre- 
sented it. The system which crushes all honest emulation by showing 
that merit, valour, and acijuireraents count for nothing in its estimation, 
— which, forgetful that tlie lives and happiness of men depend upon the 
result, not only promotes the meritorious man of wealth over liis equally 
meritorious, tliougii unwc^althy comrade, but also promotes th(3 wealthy 
1 dunces of the honourable profession, not merely over the unwealthy 
clunQes, i’o^ there ait; such men in all glasses, but over the licads of all 
the bravest and the best \Yho cannot purchase ; — such a system I deem 
revolting to a degree that can hardly be expressed in any known language. 

It must be further recollected that t^e efficiency of a corps of officers 
depends not merely on the quantity of merit possessed by the individuals 
composing the mass, but by the maimer in whicli the individuals are 
ranged ami posted : it is not the amount of pure ore alone that must be 
taken into account manner of iU distribution is also of importance. 
A man, may be fit for a Lieutenant, and very unfit for a Lieutenant- 
Colonel. An inefficient commanding officer shall injure the spirit and 
value of all his subordinates, while an able commander shall elevate them 
far above the standard oft ordinary excellence. But all this is a matter 
of indiflorence to the system which appoints and jiromotcs officers 
exactly as gold, chance, or patronage directs. * 
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BritannScus says that three-fourths^ of the oflSc^ts'of the army are 
purchasing officers. It may be so; but in here classing tjhe purchasiiig 
officers together as a body, he gives us another proof of that' total in- 
ability to discriminate which has marked all his writings. Three-fourths 
of tlie^officers may be purchasing officers, but comparatively few of tlie^ 
number purchase all the five steps. Some purchase one, some twd; 
and others three steps; the smaller niynber only can command the suitis 
given for commissions of high rank, and purchase all through. A'nd 
^ those who can purchase four or five steps h^ve as much unjust advan- 
tage over those who can purchase only one or two slejJs, as the latter 
have over those who cannot purchase at all. Oh, it.is, from first to last, 
a beautiful system, and well adapted to gorge Moloch for the benefit of 
Mamifion ! 

Major Mitchell never deals by triplication, and holds little opinion 
of those that do ! JVhy then does he continue to hint that the regular 
iions of the army are occasionally set aside for the purpose of promoting 
by purchase a junior ojfficcr from one corps over the heads of all the 
purchasing officer's of another?'' Major Mitchell never did hint ihixi 
the regulations of the army were set asylff as here pretended, and for 
the best of all reasons ; he never heard of a regulation to prevent a 
junior officer of one corps from being promoted over the lieads of the 
senior officers of anot^ier, whether by purchase or otherwise. The 
above passage shows so plainly the spirit in which your intellectual 
correspondent writes, tliat it saves me the trouble of saying anything 
about the “ loop lioles*' and “ side-winds’* of which he speaks, and 
which seem well adapted to his general tone of writing and of feeling. 

In conclusion, I beg to add a few remarks unconnected with any par- 
ticular passage of his letter. 

It has been the object of tlie papers 1 have had the honour of address- 
ing to you on this subject, Editor, to disjpel wfiat I deem the illu- 
sions on which the practice of selling military rank and power is still 
upheld in this country, after having been abolished in all the other 
civilized countries of the earth. I iiave^ quoted fairly and at length 
everything that has been brought forward in support of the system. I 
have not attempted to gain a little temporary advantage by special 
pleading or misrepresentation. I have appealed only to the military 
events of our time which are fairly before the public, and with Which 
every professional man should be acquainted before he attempts to 
discuss professional subjects. If have not sound(?d the trumpet* of 
victory at a distance, but liave put passage to passage and argu- 
ment to argument, so that fhe reader might draw his own conclu- 
sions if not disposed to follow misie. If I have thus succeeded iti dis- 
pelling the erroneous views so fatally entertained on this pdint,— and 
some say I have, — then a clear course is open before us. |Jfe then 
perceive at oace that honour, Christianity, and patriotism — every con- 
sideration, in fact, which can influence human decisions — render it ah 
imperative duty on nations to intrust the fate of armies, the lives, happi- 
ness and fortunes of the soldiers, to the guidance only of the highest 
nierit which honest, diligent, and disinterested exertions can discover. 
The defenders of a country,* tho men destined to the soldier^s long and 
unrewarded career; — destined to a life of implicit ojjedience, forced to 
submit, * without hesitation, to the will, and it may be the caprice, of a 
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MlfMttiOr, exposed to the toils and sufferings of the field, and liable, at 
hour, to go through the fiery ordeal of battle — these men, I say, 
have a full right to expect that their livea, interests, and fortunes shall go 
Jfor something in the appointment of their officers, and that persons only of 
the highest cottrage, conduct,^ professional knowledge, and mental eieva- 
tfon; s^ll be placed at their heads. The fathers, brothers, friends and 
i^iatiyes of the soldiers have a riglit to make a similar demand, and the 
cdotitty at large is in honour and justice bound to support a cause so closely 
eonnected with the interests, and one on which the lives of its children 
are so often made to depend ; for soldiers are, after all, children of the 
Sbil, arid living men of blood and bone, whatever martinets may ikncy 
oh the one hand, and political economists assert on the other. This 
principle is clear and self-evident ; it requires no demonstratiob, and 
can never be abandoned in favour df separate classes or interests with- 
out a direct abandonment of honour and of duty. True it is, that no 
system which men cj|ri devise will ever secure us entirely from the effects 
of error or the possibility of failure ; but we are bound nevertheless to 
rise our best efforts to master chance. Having trained, armed, officered, 
and organized our troops in what we honestly believe the most efficient 
manner, we may then at least await the fiery shock of war with a tran- 
quil conscience : we neefl no longer tremble at the possible consequence 
df iheasures and appointments dictated by gold, fhterest, or party views ; 
we can fairly face the result, jvhatever it may prove ; and if fortune 
decides against Us, we may safely say with a good conscience that, if not 
successful, we usdd at,, least every honest endeavour to merit success. 
At present the country cannot lay this^unction to its soul : every drop 
of blood spilt in the unsuccessful actions formerly quoted, every gallant 
life uselessly sacrificed on points where faults and errors were committed, 
eVeri in the actions in which ultimate Success concealed partial failure, 
may rise rip in judgment Against us, for wc oannot say that every honest 
effort was made to place on every point, and in every responsible situa- 
tion, the ablest and the most efficient men which the service could 
produce. No, the right of commanding was sold for gold, or given 
according to the power and influence of the candidates, who proved 
good or bad just as chance directed. That the gallantry of the mass 
riltimately made us victorious is no reason for upholding a chance 
practice which so often failed us, and which occasioned so much loss 
' and suffering ; least of all should we uphold such a practice when a clear 
and* honourable line of duty lies riglit before us. If the Captain of a 
ship, having an open sea 'before him, were yet, for some petty interest, 
to take his course through the midst of rocks and breakers, would his 
conduct be defensible because, after *endangering the lives of the crew 
aridT passengers, good fortune and, the gallantry of the sailors brought 
Ae vesa# through with moderate damage, and with the loss only of a 
certain number, of brave men ? , 

‘ ^ I am, Mr. Editor, your humble servant, 

J. MiTCHisXiL) Lieut.-CoL 
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BATTLE OF OSTROLEMKA. 

FOUGHT BT THE RUISIAN9 AND FOLB8> ON THB 26tH OP HAY, 1831* 

» BY A POLISH OFPICBB SNQAOBD* 

Thb reader cannot form an accurate ndlion of this battle, or under* 
stand its causes, without a kno^^ledge the events that preceded it Ta 
supply this desideratum, it may be necessary to cast a retrospective 
^ glance. 

After the battle of Tgania, which took place on the 12th of April, 
1831, General Skrzynecki remained, in front of the Russians, on the 
Kostrzyn, in an unaccountable state of inaction. The nation, being 
con^cibus that any delay might be fatal to the public cause, began to 
manifest its discontent, and compelicd him at last to renew hostilities ; 
but no consideration could induce bun to attack the main body of the 
Russians which was opposed to him, although he had then equ^d name* 
rical strength ; the General Quartermaster Prondtynski again proposed 
a plan, which he had previously submitted, of an expedition against the 
Guards, who were in the neighbourhood o| Eomza, thirty-four leagues* 
off, apart from the main body, and separated by the river Bug. They 
amounted to 18,000, and were furnished with eighty cannon. The 
Commanding General at, length adopted the plan, as affording the bust 
chance of victory. Had its execution been upon a par with its concep*^ 
tion, it would undoubtedly have turned fhe scale in favour of the Poles. 
It may, therefore, be said that the operations which commenced about 
the middle of May, between the Narew and the Bug, are an episode 
replete with interest, and wortBy the attention of every military man 
who studies the art of war ; as showing the Polish GeneraFs oversights 
by which the best opportunities evere lost ; and likewise the causes of 
the Battle of Obtrolenka, ^which brought the waf to an unfortunate 
termination. 

General Prondzynski’s plan was to concentrate the main body behind 
the line which it occupied and march it to the left, in order to cross the 
Bug at Sierock, and advance directly against the Guards under the pro- 
tection of a corps that, occupying the former line, would mask its move- 
ment. It resembled Napoleon’s manoeuvre in 1809, when, leaving 
Havoust before Ratisbon, he advanced on Vienna by a movement to 
the left. , 

In pursuance of this plan, the tPolish army, 43,000 strong, and fur* 
nished with 104 pieces of cannon, having its left wing at Zimma Woda, 
its centre at Kaluszyn, and its right at Kuflewo, left its bivouacs on the 
night of the 13th May, 1831, while a corps of 10,000 men, half cavalry, 
half infantry, and furnished with twenty-eight pieces, remained under 
the orders of General Uminski, who, after taking possessipp of the 
same outposts that had been occupied when the whole army Was pre- 
sent, took up his position with thb major part of bis troops at Yen- 
drzeiewo, as being a place better calculated for a strong resistance with 
such inferior forces. 

Although every precaution had been taken to keep the movement 
Bwret, it appears that Marshal Dybitch, who was posted with his whole 
army at Sucha, had received some vague information respecting it,and» 
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* We have leckoned distances by French leagues* 
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consequently, wished to ascertain the truth of it With this view, in the 

S orning of the 13th, he undertook to reconnoitre with 24,000 men, and 
Irty-eight pieces of ordnance ; and having driven back the Polish out- 
posts, he advanced on the causeway through Kaluszyn to Yendrzeievvo, 
^and attacked General Uminski. But the latter, being aware that the 
success of the expedition depended on preventing the Russians from 
advancing a single step farther, determined to resist to the utmost. The 
consequence was, that, with double forces, the Russians were unable, 
after a six hours’ fight, to advance farther or break the line. This 
obstinate resistance impressed the Marshal with a belief that General 
Uminski’s corps was, the vanguard of the army posted behind. There- 
fore, in the evening, he made a retrograde motion towards liis camp, 
feeling convinced that lie had been deceived by false rumours. The 
resistance of a handful of brave mentgave General Skrzynecki suffiefeht 
titoe to cross the Bug quietly, so that the expedition was secure from 
molestation, and a complete success was anticipated : indeed, the Guards 
were surprised on this 16th at Sniadowo, and they saw the impossibility of 
averting their defeat. But General Skrzynecki, who, reckoning on the 
intervention of the French, 4ost on the field of battle precious time, and 
notwithstanding the suggestions of the Quartermaster- General, the 
entreaties of the officers, twavered, promised, and, after all, did not order 
an attack, allowing the quiet retreat of those vary troops who were the 
object of the expedition, and whom, on account of well-combined 
marches, he was sure of conquering. After the loss of two days, (as 
if he were ashamed and frightened at the public opinion of Europe, 
which anxiously awaited the result of that expedition,) it occurred to him 
to, pursue those very Guards who, two days before, were altogether at 
hih mercy. He began a forced march towards Tykocin, where lie over- 
took a part of their rear on a half^destroj^’^ed bridge, with no other result, 
as might have been expected, than distressing bis own troops. 

Jn the meantime, Marshal Dybitch, who had been baffled by General 
Uminski, remained quietly in his camp at Sucha, ignorant of what had 
passed on the Narew. But on the night of the 19th, he received from 
the^ Grand Duke Michael (Commander-in-Chief of tiie Guards) infor- 
mation of the situation of that army which the Marshal thouglit to be 
in front of his own corps, of the danger to which he (the Grand Duke) 
wns exposed, and of his retreat to Tykocin. 

‘On receiving this intelligetjce, the Marshal immediately began to 
mitiQph on the morning of the 20th, passed the Bug at Granna, and 
i^dvanced on Wysokie Mazowieckie, where lie arrived on the 23rd. 

The Polish General, informed by (General Uminski of the movement 
oft the Marshal, and by General Lubiqpski, on the 22nd, of the crossing 
of|the Bug by the Russians and of tlieir marcli on Tykocin, became 
. sejasible of the danger in which his own errors had involved him, besides 
h^ing ibst the chance of a most splendid victory. He. was himself 
esi^ed also to inevitable defeat, hating before him the Guards, and on 
hiflank the Marshal, who might cut off liis retreat from Ostrolenka, 
hii only place of refuge. Under this impression, he ordered, on the 
SSfrd, a forced mdteh to Ostrolenka, and lost more men through 
fatigue than he would have done had he offered battle to tlie Guards at 
Smadowo. 

IM length, on the 25th, he arrived at Ostrolenka, where he stationed^ 
hii^troopor Jiving Lubin^i’s division at Nadbory, whHe Gielgud's diw 







siqipt had beea prdered (God knows fpr what purpose) to march from 
^ylmcin to Ldmza* The Russians, in the meantime^ were not idle, and 
followed the Poles closely, especiall;^ the Marshak who made his army 
^ march a distance of sixteen leagues in one day, and arrived on thp ^5th 
at Yakacie, where he joined die Guards. 

General Skrzynecki, who that day was reviewing his troops at Nad- 
bory, saw that junction eifected,' and could, therefore, have no doubts 
respecting his position. It was natural, then, that some decisive plan 
ahould be adopted. But General Skrzynecki had no settled purpose. 
'V^^thout even sending an order to Gielgud's division to leave Lumza 
immediately, and, by directing its course along the right bank, to arrive 
at Ostrolenka, he merely ordered the divisions of Rybinski and Mala- 
chowskiy and Skarzynski^s body of cavalry, and all the artillery of the 
reserve, to cross the Narew during the night, and Luhienskis corps to 
take up its position beyond Rzekon, in conjunction with Boguslawski’s 
infantry brigade, which was to form its left wing along the Narew. 

On the morning of the 26th, the head-quarters were transferred 
from Ostrolenka to Krukj, and the army, which had taken up its 
position facing this village, received orders to go to their meal, 
bathe, and clean themselves. The cavalry received orders to retire 
farther from the smaU river of Omulow, ancktlie artillery was com- 
manded to send back its park of reserve to Modlin, while at the same 
moment (seven o'clock in the morning), an order was despatched to 
General Lubienslfi thus worded : — “ That though the Commanding 
General did not doub\ that he (General Lubienski) could make a stand 
the whole day, yet he enjoined him to resist to the last extremity, and 
that, in case of necessity, he would be assisted by the troops on the 
right bank.*' These contradictory orders prove that the Commander- 
in- Chief had not formed gny decisive plans, neither had he any ultimate 
object in view, ' 

The town pf Ostrolenka, situate on the left bank of the Narew, is 
naturally strong. On this side, it is encompassed by a range of hills, 
which form a natural circuinvallation, adjoining tlie river, and com- 
manding all the roads leading to the town. Mounds of earth, which had 
been raised by the Russians, increased the means of defence. In the 
town itself, which communicates with the farther bank by two bridges, 
the one built upon piles, the other of boats, both 100 feet long, and 
ab^ut 150 feet distant from each other, there is an area large enough 
to hold two regiments, of the chief streets lead from it to one of 

the bridges, and when barricaded may ferm a second line of defence ; 
while north-eastward, about 150 feet from the same bridge, there is a 
large convent, surrounded by a high wall, which being well prepared 
and turreted, might for a long time keep oil the enemy from the 
bridge. The left bank is elevated, and commands all the country on 
right bank, which is a flat, occasionally overflowed by, the river, 
it is impossible to cross it on horseback. The space between the 
Ql^nlew and the Narew is crossed by the causeway and a dike, and is 
, small to allow troops to be drawn out for battle. 

Such was the ground on which the Polish General determined to en- 
gage, without however haying given orders for putting the town in a 
state of defence, or commanded General Lubienski to concentrate his 
flDcee in tbe town. Tbsie wns» besides, no likelibood of bis being aide 




to withstand, in his present state, the united forces of the Russians, hav« 
ing no other points of retreat but such defiles as the bridges afforded. ^ 

Lubiensfci’s position at Rzekon was excellent ; it was on an eminence 
enclosed on its two sides by woods, and accessible only in front through 
a defile. The enemy who attacks it is obliged to issue oyt of the forest^ 
under a commanding fire. However, tUfese natural advantages could 
not counterbalance the inconvenience of the distance at which the corps 
was placed. 

^ General Lubienski, perceiving that (being encompassed by woods 
which in part reached as far as the town) he could not use his cavalry, sent 
it back, with orders to place itself on the heights thjtt surround the town. 

General Pac, who commanded the reserve, having a brigade (that of 
BoguSlawski) on the left bank, and foreseeing unavoidable discomfiture 
iff case of an attack, passed the bridge to see how matters stood. Find- 
ing Lubienski’s cavalry outside the town, which he rightly judged to be 
of no use there, but on tlie contrary likely to obstruct the town and 
bridges in the event of a retreat, he took upon himself to order the 
General who commanded it immediately to cross tlie river. 

This order, given so seasonably, savec[ the entire corps of Lubienski, 
for the cannon was just then beginning to roar, and Lubienski to retire. 
Had he then found the bridge obstructed by the cavalry, he would have 
been compelled to stopf and the Russian masses would have had time 
to advance and crush them. It was about midday when the Russians 
began the attack, which they did so firiskly, and with such compact 
mavsses, that General Lubienski was compelled fall back. They still 
kepi gaining ground, which enabled them to draw up greater forces and 
surround the Poles. * 

Thus three cavalry regiments of the guards, with 14 cannon, w^re 
ordered to retire behind the left Sank of the Poles, and cut them off from 
the river, while a brigade ^f ^^renadiers was tryin^the same manoeuvre 
on the right. At the same time, 22 battalions, supported by 24 heavy 
pieces of ordnance, drove LubienskPs division to Lawy, and his 
rear, consisting of one regiment, was threatened with an attack by 
two regiments of Lancers, who had come by cross-roads. But 
ral Boguslawbki, who at that moment was approacliing the centre, sent 
up a battalion drawn into a square, which charged the ilank of the Rus- 
sian cavalry, and compelled it to give up th(3 attack. In this manner 
the division of Lubienski quietly continued to retreat, while the brigade of 
Boguslawski took its place, and remained alone to fofm the extreme »ear. 

Marshal Dy bitch, wishing to, give suffioient time to those of his 
columns that were destined to enclose the Poles, suddenly stopped the 
attack in front, and silence ensued for about a quarter of an hour. This 
cessation gave General Lubienski an opportunity of passing the bridges, 
and General Boguslawski, who was *then at Lawy, time to prepare for 
disputing the possession of the town. 

This was the disposition of LuUienskPs corps, when it had passed 
the Narew. The cavalry was behind the Omulew at the left of Skar- 
zynsk ; the infantry, under the command of General Kaminski, was On 
the right of the Rybinski division. Within that space the Russisms 
were forming their infantry into columns for the attack, and marching 
some of them to the right, in order to advance on the town by a 
«novefiient, while the front attack was made. 

General jSoguslawski, foreseeing that he would be ufiabieto attUidlila 
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g»6ttBidontheoiheif bat*, aantaway four c(f *his pieces* and efttered 
town with his troche. At that very moment the Russian battaliofts 
iilegan to move forward, and Boguslawski, after having rid himself of 
I'bis two other pieces, fought with the Russians in the streets. But at 
same moxnent, their right column, inarching to the bridge, attacked 
the dank of the Poles, who ^(notwithstanding their valour, had suffered 
.an immense loss) fell back on thp bridge, where General Boguslawski 
was wounded. But the sappers (it is not known by whose order) began 
to take away the planks of the bridge to which a Polish detachment was 
ijust retreating,* pursued by the Russians, who were in their turn followed 
by the Polish infantry. The latter was, in the same manner, driven 
iback by the Russian battalions. Here an uncommon sight was beheld. 
These masses, intermingled checkerwise on a half-destroyed ffritlge^ 
slaughtered each other with the butfr-ends of their muskets, and fell inlo 
the river. PArt of the fourth regiment threw themselves on the bridge 
of boats, which sank, so that they were all drowned. Tlie remainder 
of the Polish infantry, who had been unable to gain the bridge, were 
oither killed or made prisoners. 

At the sight of the Russians, who came in from the bridge, General 
Pac took the command of one of the companies that had passed, and, 
having dismounted, advanced with fixed bayonet? against the Russians. 
•But their tirailleurs^ who bad already taken possession of a declivity, 
and likewise those who were on the opposite bank, kept up so effective 
a fire, that General Pac, having*been wounded by three balls, and hav- 
ing lost more than half his men, was obliged to retreat. The artil- 
lery, then consisting of six pieces, which Boguslawski had sent back, 
and of another battery belonging to l-ubienski’s corps, placed two 

E ieces in front of the bridge, look up its position, po as to flank it, and 
egan a discharge of grape-shot. But< almost all the horses and can- • 
noneera of the two pieces near the bridge ’were killed by the firing of 
the tirailleurs^ and they were taken possession of by three Russian 
battalions that came running from the bridge. Tlie other pieces, which 
were likewise rendered useless by the firing of the Russian tirailleurs, 
were saved by being lashed. 

in the meantime the infantry of the 1st and 3rd divisions began to 
take arms, and four battalions approached the dike, and rushed to the 
causeway, whence the enemy kept up a rolling fire. Three several times 
the Poles endeavoured to tak^ possession of the causeway, but they 
were each time repulsed ; for the eicemy had already placed seventy 
cannon on the eminencesr on the other side of the river, and swept 
every thing before them. The Poles, havifig suffered great losses, were 
compelled to retreat. 

. These attacks were ordered and conducted in person by Skrzynecki, 
the Generalt^n-Chief, who had at last arrived on the field of battle. 
The General, >seein^ the failure of those attacks, ordered up the remain- 
der of the 3rd division. But the eneirny, already masters of the bridge, 
winch they had repaired, and also of the right bank, under the protec- 
tion of its powerful artillery stationed on the opposite side, sent over 
fresh troops, who formed in columns on tlie left of the bridge, and sent 
their tirailleurs towards the dike. 

General Skrzynecki again took the lead of flve battalions, and charged 
with them, having his right wing close to a marsh. The Polish tiraiU' 
leuTS dislodged the Russians from* tlie dike, and advanced towards the 
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; mi their battalioai at the jaame timt apj^aried m &e 
But the Russian artillery fired grape shot on them from , the opposite 
bank» apd obliged them to retreat behind the small bridge. 
Geperal-in-Chief twice again led hia men forward, but being still ibrced 
to retire, and seeing his ranks very much thinned, lie withdrew to the^ 
Soot of the hills. In consequence of thifi failure the General-in-» Chief 
ordered the brigade Langerqian, which was rather to the right, to 
advance beyond the hills occupied by the artillery, and sent his iirail^ 
leurs beyond a little marsh to stop the Russian Urailleurs^ and give 
Muchowski’s brigade time to come up. This brigade; having with it 
eighteen pieces, took up its position still farther to the right, and, 
occupying the hills, formed from that moment the extreme right ; it 
then ^sted its aitiliery most advantageously upon a hill ; part of which 
Iff'red upon the enemy's artillery the other bank ; the other part 
swept away the Russian battalions that had crowded between the dike 
and causeway, and stojiped their progress ; for exofy discharge of case- 
shot killed them by hundreds. About two o'clookfiangerman received 
an order to attack, while Muchowski’s brigade was to support him on 
the right : the General-in-Chief again heading this attack. The Polish 
tirailleurs advanced rapidly, and drove tlie Russians on the dike, being 
followed by tlie battalions. Then commenced^ a murderous discharge of 
musketry. Tlie enemyk, protected by the dike,'madc a firm stand against 
I^angerman’s battalions; but Muchowski, proceeding along the dike, 
repulsed tliem. Then the battalions tbok possession of it and drove 
the enemy as far as thcf^auseway. The iirail(fU7is advanced towards 
the bridge to the place where the two cannons were lying, wliich had 
been taken at the commencelnent of the battle. But the Russians, 
falling back towards the river, left an opening for their artillery to fire ; 
and the Poles, who were crowded, suffered severely, and were obliged 
to retire and resume their original positions.* In the meantime the Rus-* 
sians, having rallied. behind the dike, and being reinforced by fresh bat* 
talions that had come from the other bank, passed the causeway and 
dike ; and, preceded by a great number of tirailleurs^ boldly advanced 
along the marssb, and repelled the left wifig of the Poles. 

The General-in-Chief, perceiving this manoeuvre, ordered Skarzynski's 
cavalry to pass the Omulew, and hasten to the field of battle. They 
effected the movement by fording the river. The 2nd, 3rcl, and 5th 
lancers advanced to the centre, followec^by the horse battery of Colonel 
Bern. The second chasseurs rmnained near the river, drawn oi»t> in 
line; and the 5th division, Kamienski, advanced about a hundred paces, 
ready to charge. • * 

The 3rd lancers received orders to charge the Russian infantry in 
front; which they did, and drove back the iiraillettrs; but, having 
arrived at a marsh, they could not proceed farther, and losing some of 
their men, •they returned from the attack. But* while effecting this 
movement, they rushed, to the rig^it, between th^ enemy and a column 
formed of the* 5th foot, chasseurs, whom General Prondzynski was 
leading on witli fixed bayonets. This unfortunate movement checked 
the progress of the 5tb, who broke their ranks and dispersed amongthu 
thickets. The enemy, who had already , thrown away their arms, now 
resumed them, and fired close, at the 3rd, who were retreating. The 
# dth received orders to advance, drove off the*Umt//«urs, and com* 
peHed Jdtefr batlftlion^ to retreat .hgtying advaAced^top^^f^^^^ 
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iifpV^pl&liged to telife under a heavy Then the brave 2nd rushed 
iig^e. enemy’s left wing, hut found itself stopped by a flat, wbipb, 
mt&out being large, was very marshy.. It then changed its front into a 
eolunin, by squadrons, filed off, under a murderous discharge, to get 
^tooUd the marph, and, having gained the heights, again fell into a lin^ 
and drove the, enemy from the right; who lost all their tirailleurs f apd 
could not rejoin the battalions* ^Two fiquadrons then dislodged the 
enemy, and one, having rushed among the Russian battalions, advanced 
aft far as the little bridge, and return^. 

. This cavalry, besides rapidity in its charges, gave proofs of a rare 
intrepidity, and uucopimon coolness while manoeuvring in front of the 
infantry, that shot at it close. By its success in driving back the Rus- 
sian battalions, notwithstanding the charge was made partially, ahd its 
being made upon a ground generally considered as most unfavoiiraLTe 
to cavalry, it acquired imperishable fame in this action, which will ever 
deserve to be recorded in hisjtpry, as well as the name of the brave 
General Kicki, who, while leading the second lancers in person, was 
killed by a shot. , 

The Russians, after the failure of their late charges, now rallied, and 
again advanced in columns from behind the dike in order to attack the 
hills occupied by the brigq^e Muchovvski; and while the Russian grena- 
diers advanced in front, Hh'eir marksmen rushed o«i the left wing, formed 
by Langerman. The artillery, being within their fire, was compelled to 
move back, while the battery plafeed on the left of the road to Myszenic 
(which for a long tim^, for want of cartridges, fired very seldom) was 
at last obliged, not having a single one left, to leave the field of battle. 
The same happened to another battery, ahd both took the road to Rozan. 
The one that had been placed by the General-in-Chief, on his arrival, 
in the midst of the enemy^s tirailleurs, chaving been completely disor- 
ganized, was re-formed belrind some thickerts.^ Thus, for a whole hour, 
the Poles ha^ no artillery in the field, while the Russians doubled the 
power of tbefrs. 

While the cavalry was making its charge, the General-in-Chief, as a 
last resource, order^ the 5th division to draw up in line, and the brigade 
Krassicki to attack, while the brigade of Zawadki, with the artillery 
belonging to this division, remained as a last reserve. The brigade 
Krassicki, in a close column, and headed by its officers, (although fired 
upon by many howitzers at the fcjme it was coming out of the thicket,) 
drew^Up with a firm step, and sent forth its tirailleurs, who bravely 
attacked those of the enemyo General Muchowski, who was on the right, 
as soon as he saw the brigade Krassicki come out of the thickets, marched 
on with three battalions, preceded by tirailleur^s, leaving as a reserve 
the remainder of the' brigade. The light battery of Colonel Bern ad- 
.vaiiced> a beyond t|ie position which it occupied. The brigades 
Krasisi^i and^ Muchowski moved forward simultaneously, and charged 
ihe enj^y, who^ not being able to insist, fell back behind the dike. 
Hetab^gan a most bloody and obstinate fight, not with bayonets but 
with Jhe butt ends of muskets. General Kamienski, who commanded 
thia^liviftian, was killed by a cannon-ball, and many superior officers 
and ,a great number of subalterns . perished in this encounter. The 
enemy Ukewise covered this spot (which had already been strewed 
with them during the 'prior attacks between the dik^ and causewa^ to 
a that obutiwted Pol^ in thrir progre,s$, 
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Het^ it vtiiA proved how muirderoue a wOapoit the 84ythA is in the 
hands of brave men. The 11th of the line, a fireih armed w]^)l 
tcythes, made a most dreadful havoc of the Russians. Soi^e volunteers 
went^ as tirailleurs armed with scythes against tirailleurs armed with 
fire-arms, and slaughtered them. One si^ldier, who slevjr eleven of the^ 
enemy, was unanimously greeted by the army, and presented with the 
Cross of the Brave on the field of battle by the General who had wit- 
nessed his feats. 

The dike was carried in this attack^ in which onljr the sword and 
bayonet were used, and the Russians retreated behinU the causeway. 
General Prondzynski recovered the two remaining, pieces of the battery 
that jiad been lost at the beginning, and, having reorganized them, 
, 4 )laced them between the marsh and the road to Myszenic on the projec- 
tion of the bank. The artillery, although much distressed by the firing 
of the infantry, nevertheless carried death among the crowded columns 
of the enemy and made a dreadful havoc with case-shot. The Russian 
artillery combined all its strength against this point ; and the infantry, 
that had rallied behind the causeway, kept up so murderous a fire, that 
it was impossible to continue the attack.* The Polish battalion remained 
a few moments on this spot, purchased at the expense of so much blood, 
and returned the enemy’s fire ; but at 1|^ they began to retreat. 
General Muchowski Resumed his former position, and the brigade of 
Krassicki, who had been wounded and^taken prisoner, placed itself at the 
foot of the heights. 

The Russians, having rallied, endeavoured advance from behind 
the causeway, and to send tfceir tirailleurs forward. Then Zawadki’s 
brigade, which was kept as the last reserve, and placed on the heights, 
Was sent to relieve those of the brigade Krassicki, who, in their fury, 
would not leave the spot. GeAeral Muchowski sent forth his, and then 
there was a discharge of*firing from the tirftilleu& upon the whole line, 
while the Russian columns advanced en masse. Then .Colonel Bern, 
seeing that the critical moment was coming — for the Poles had not 
another battalion at their disposal — advanced of his own accord with 
ten pieces of cannon beyond our tirailleurs, placed himself behind a 
marsh, quickly raising a battery close to the fire of the Russian tirail- 
leurs, and began a discharge of grape-shot at the compact masses of 
the enemy, who, disorganized in consequence of their dreadful losses, 
fled behind the causeway. For a whole quarter of an hour did this dis- 
tinguished officer remain with hik battery under thd fire of the tirailleurs, 
protected by two squadron^ of carbineers. • At last discharges of artil- 
lery on both sides terminated this battle, which was fought with unusual 
animosity, and which could only be terminated by^darknefes. 

The Russians now reparsed thck bridge, and, merely occupying the 
right bank with a few battalions, placed their cavalry in the town, and 
reserve behind. The Polish General then called a council, in which it was 
debated whether the field of battle could or ought to be taken possession 
of; and also whether the fight ought to be renewed the next day; on the 
arrival of Gielgud^s division, which had been ordered to move along the 
right bank after burning the bridge at Lomza. The Generals gave it 
as their opliniort that it was impossible to give battle the next day, as tte 
ihfa^tty was disorganized on account of its heavy loss of superior offi- 
oem und subalterha, and the soldiers were exhausted by a 
forced march, the hunger they lihd endeared} and foe bedde lisiey M 
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jttitf fought. Thereupon tiie Cotnmandet-in-Chief stepped into his car- 
returned to Warsaw, and left the comiftaftd of the troops to General 
lubienski, G5elgud*s division, being in reality cut off from the rest of 
the army, was ordered to Lithuania. 

** Thus ended |his sanguinary battle, equally memorable for the ahimo-^ 
Bity With Which both parties fought, and the errors that were committed ; 
a battle which ought never to have ^aken place, and which cannot ever be 
considered as having been won by either party. It cost the Poles two 
Generals killed, 270 officers killed or wounded, and about 6000 soldiers. 
The loss of the Sussians was much greater ; which is easily accounted 
for, as out artillery had a most destructive effect on their compact 
masses. Besides, while tliey were closely pursued by the Poles, ^ they 
were twice fired on by their own artillery. According to their own 
account they had three Generals woanded, and 126 officers and 4919 
soldiers put hors de combat But the style of bulletins in such cases 
is too well known to obtain cr^ence. The Russian officers themselves 
confess that their losS was much more considerable than that of the 
Poles, and state it at 12,000 men. 

If we consider the whole'bf this battle, we find that it opens a wide 
field for censure, as all the rules of strategy and tactics were violated, 
especially by thb Polish €^neral. Neither General can be said to have 
displayed any great talerit on that occasion. Let\is consider the Polish 
Generals conduct, without at all policing the errors which preceded and 
brought on the bajtle, Tiie first and chief fault was to engage before 
having combined all disposable forces. He detached a fourth part 
of his army to a distance of ten leagues from the field of battle, in a 
manner which made its reunion during the battle impossible. Then 
he placed his van much too far from the main body ; the unavoidable 
consequence of which was, that it was compelled to seek its safety by a 
rapid retreat. / 

How are vra to account for the orders issued to the troops for taking 
their rest, ana for sending back the artillery of the reserve when in pre- 
sence of an enemy ready to attach, but by supposing that General 
Skrzynecki had not fixed upon any plan when giving those orders ? As for 
the field of battle, it was, independently of all strategic calculation, very 
ill chosen, and no General should, under similar circumstances, have 
anticipated success. But when it had once been chosen, every precau- 
tion ought to have been taken to render it difficult of access. It was 
requisite first to burri the town, then W intiench within its ruins, after 
having put them, as soon possible, in a state of defence ; next to 
barricade the streets and avenues to the harbour, and close them with 
epaulments ; then the enemy, even if< they had carried that position, 
would hav^ arrived al the right bi^k. disorganised and weakened by 
• their Instead of tJ^s, some battalions were sacrificed to no pur- 

pose, In aisputing the possession of the town ; and what might well have 
been ejfpected did happen, namely, thdt the Russian columns advanced 
on bridge at a charging ^pace, and took possession of it, and all the 
endeavours of the Poles to dislodge them from it were fruitless. 

But it was at the moment when the Poles assumed the offensive that 
the bad choice of such a field of battle became fully apparent. The 
elevated situation of the opposite bank on which the enemy had ported 
with impunity seventy pieces of cannon, rendered the position on the 
^ight bank untenable ; for the canntht not only swept the field, but also 
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commande4 the whole line of tlie retreat of tjbe Pale9r ^ «« to comp^ 
them to move to tlie right, and take refuge jin the wo<|ds or Barrow cross* 
ways, which circumstance rendered their retrograde nfdvement vefy 
difHcult, and would have rendered it totally impracticable if Marsh^ 
Dybitch had done his duly. • 

If we consider the dispositions made iif the field, we Shall find them 
still more obiectionable. Whjt could bo the object or effect of the 
partial attacks made by the battalions, who, having repulsed the 
Russians with the utmosi bravery and at a great sacrifice, came within 
the reach of the artillery, which swept numbers of them away, and 
necessitated a retreat? therefore did these battalions fail in their attacks 
against a multitude that received continual leinforceraents. 

Thfe employment of the cavalry bade defiance to all rules ; the ground 
also was most unfavourable to it. ^fter all, tlie use of it was not turned 
to such good account it might have been even under so many dis- 
advantages. Could one of those decisiy^^ blows be expected which are 
sometimes the result of a well-ordered caValry charge i The placing of 
the artillery, at the beginning of the battle, in a situation where it was 
exposed to the close fire of the Russian tirailleurs without any protec- 
tion from the Polish, was itself wrong. * It was attended with the loss 
of two pieces, and deprived the Poles for the wjiole day of two batteries, 
while the rest of the artillery, for want of ammunition, could respond 
but feebly to that of the Russians, which was so far superior in number 
and position. • 

Upon the whole, it may be concluded that GeryiraJ Skrzynecki, whose 
cloak was riddled by balls, and who gave probfs of the highest and 
noblest courage, by heading atl the attacks himself, performed the part 
of a Lieutenant, but certainly not that of the commanding officer. 

It appears that after the coipmission of the errors which preceded 
the battle on the right bank) and made the Russians masters of the 
bridge, the only thing General Skrzynecki liad to*do, was, to withdraw 
all his army among the thickets, suffer the Russians to advance till they 
were out of the reach of their artillery stationed on the opposite bank, 
and then, by a well-combined attack, to tush on them. In this manner 
all the Russians ou the hitlier side of the bridge would unavoidlibly 
have perished, as the narrowness of the ground would have prevented 
them from returning in close array. 

As for Marshal Dybitch, his march of sixteen leagues, executed in 
one day, presaged a very energetic, offensive, and subsequently a fu^uch 
more decisive blow than the taking of the byilg^ of Ostrolenka. This, 
liowever, was the only fruit of tiu!t sanguinary fight, and very fatiguing 
march. At Rrzekon he briskly attacked Lubienski with twenty-two 
battalions, without being event preceded by a vanguard, drove them back, 
but stopped suddenly without any reason, except to give time to the troops 
lie had det^iched, to surround the Poles. A" better manoeuvre would 
have been, as he ha^ numerical •superiority, to drive Lubienski to the 
river, and cross the bridge before the Polish troops had had time to 
take arms. Such a manoeuvre would have been decisive. 

After the battle ho did not avail himself of the advantages he had 
gained, and allowed the Polish army to retire quietly, which, after having 
kept possession of tlie field, for two hours, began to move off*. 
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THE FORTS OF FBAHCE. 

xsk of war^ :^rogu$n. 

No doubt nl^any of our naval officera are intimately acqusdnted, not 
only with the great naval ports of France^ but with most of the detaila of 
their dockyards^ and with their na^al armament on the stocks and afloat 
9 ^ this moment, together with the improved order, the wise energy, and 
strict economy, « in every sense, which directs the whole. It is, indeed, 
known that more than one of us have visited them under every possible 
advantage ; encouragement at home, and with letters to the authorities 
on the spot — perhaps in the proper quarters, a proportionately correct 
knowledge has been communicated,^ so essential to our own improve- 
ment, while we do not shut our eyes to whatever may be worthy of 
imitation in other nations. 

This may be the result ; but in the mean time, under every possible 
disadvantage, a few facts have been thrown together, which, in the 
absence of more authentic and more minutely correct information, may 
not be unacceptable to the general reader, particularly to seamen alive 
to the interests and impi;gyemcnt8 of our Navy and our naval concerns^ 
What is attempted claim% no notice beyond th«':t of a hurried sketch, 
with the most earnest endeavour to make it a faithful one, without 
presuming that, in some of the details, there may not be some trifling 
inaccuracies. , ^ 

The town and harboUi of Cherbourg is in latitude 49^ 46^ north, about 
100 miles south of Portland 11 ill ; m tire centre of the bite, on the 
French coast, between the eastern point of the Rae de, or Race of, Gatte* 
ville, (where a noble lighthouse has j^ust been built close nOrth of 
Barfleur,) and Cape la Hogue, at the western extremity of Lower Nor- 
mandy on the Channel, on a kind of peninsula called the Presqu’ile, 
The whole of this bite (or bight), like most coasts so much exposed in 
its formation, is a succession of sweeps of the rocky margin, forming 
small sandy bays here and tliere from one rocky ridge to the next, 
as Seen east or west from the beach. Cherbourg forms the deepest 
and the largest in the centre, without being much more sheltered than 
any other, and is more particularly marked by the rocky point and fort 
of Querqueville to the west, and the Isle Pil^e on the cast, though, 
ind^^d, the whole bay may be said to extend to the furthest point seen 
from the jetty, near Fermonville, where there are inexhaustible granite 

S eries, about twelve miles off; so little is the shelter, and so wide the 
low passage between the Isle Pil^e ^and the beach, which hereabouts, 
as the eye glances round to the east, is ail along low and sandy* The 
hills retired about a mil& behind, and following the sweep of the coast, 
while to ihd westward, beginning at the western jetty, it appears a sue** 
cession of black rocky ridges partially covered by sea-weed, which very 
much more abounds on the French coast than on our own, exactly in 
proportion to its greater exposure to the constant south-west winds and 
the greater set of the ocean along this side of the Channel. 

. .Thus, naturally, like so many of our own, Cherbourg is no harbour 
at nll, and ecarc% any shelter $ but finding in their choice of difficulties 
the imperious necessity for some great naval depdt, by way of counter- 
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poise to our Portsmouth, for these last fifty years tiiey have laboured 
almost incessantly in the attempt to remedy its natural defects—thence 
the gigantic undertaking of their Breakwater (digue), half of which U 
not yet completed (begun in 84)»and no wonder^ as, speaking by com- 
parisdn, ours in Plymouth Sound, immense as it is, is as nothing to it! • 
The intention is to run this enormous miftund of granitd (piled on the 
rocks from 40 feet under wate|) in a line from the Fort Royal of the 
Isle Pil^e (short of a narrow liorthefn entrance) for four or five miles 
^ (deux lieuen)y running nearly welt north-west towards Querqueville 
Fort. As yet only half this distance appears above water; like ours^ 
only higher and wider, terminating at a fort erected on it opposite the 
Fort dll Hommet, at the north-east extremity of *the dockyard. This 
end, which now appears at the western extremity, is only the centre 
point of this colossal work, and he^e they have stopped for the moment 
— possibly for another half century, — while they are actively at work 
completing the eastern end, of which som^e 300 yards do not yet show 
above water even at its lowest ebb. Biif as it now is, it forms a very 
tolerable roadstead, sheltering all within from north-west to north-east* 
More to the east, within Pilee Island, it must remain unsheltered, but 
eastern winds and gales are of comparatively rare occurrence, and the 
shallow passage between this island (a ridge*of rocks) and the beach, 
at low water, must very nitt|sh break any heai&yr. sea on that side, while 
from the south-west a heavy swell may still roll in through the western 
entrance, to break which the further continuation is projected. 

So much for the outward prospects of this harbour, which has, most 
particularly of late years, been anxiously and vigorously attended to. 
At this moment there is con^fetantly from twelve to twenty boats at 
anchor over the east end, discharging stone ; with forty or fifty lighters as 
constantly going and coming, bringing granite and flint stone from the 
quarries of the Mont du Roale, loaded in the merchant basin by the 
rail-road, and from Ferm'onville ; others from the dockyard, loaded 
with the stone from the rock blasting out of the great basin at the back 
of the yard : besides these, two steam-boats towing backwards and 
forwards lumps filled, some with prepared mortar, some with lime in 
bags, others loaded with the granite facings, squared in the fields beBind 
the dockyard (which are covered by these blocks), and loaded at a 
jetty outside, most of them ready for their destined places on the 
Breakwater, In this way, reckoning ^t the quarries, in the boats, and 
on the mound itself, there are steadily employed k500 men, whil^^the 
superintending officers, at very moderate s^aries, are few in number. 
The men are paid at the J"ate of from one franc to thirty sous a-day 
(from lOd. to 1.9. 3d.), and figd themselves. Perhaps not the least 
remarkable part of it was the%ood-will and activity with which all those I 
observed stuck to their work, and the general «|ptivity of the steam-boata 
and sailing4)oat8, Sunday itself being no day df rest^ to this incessant 
progress. • 

; It must be observed, that it is only of late years, since the peace, that 
this great work has been so vigorously pushed forward, as well as 
almost the entire creation, in its present perfection, of the dockyard 
Itself to the north'-west, and the merchant basin to the east of the town. 
The town of Cherbourg is situated on the flat margin below the Mont 
du ifoule and the Roc au Cfaat» which form n which the maia« 



ilrom the soeih^cpmejs* end is pert bf ^e^ratae or ridge of hills 
s#4^ping rodtid in a bind of aYnphitheatre^ down io' the shore 

oh the rocky ridge of Querquevrlle, a strong fori about three tnili^ off; 
and one of the main d^foftces of the place. ; On the flat* at the foot of 
•‘these hillsi, the town maybe said to be happily ^situated, with great fadli-^ 
ties for every kind of impro^ment; ftOt'^ the least, the inexhaustible 
quarries of granite, and hard flint stone ^within a mile, brtfoght down by 
a railroad, and lowered into thd bpais^in the merchant ^basin ; in a 
word, into its streets, as'this basin' bn the eastern side of the town 
forms its boundary — as there are but a few houses on the opposite side 
of the outer basin of the tide harbour, which is entered between two 
jetties running out in the bay for about 300 yards. This harbour is, 
like all those along the coast, Dieppe, Boulogne, &c., nearly dry tit low 
water-t however, it leads into this qoble merchant basin of an oblong 
square, capable of containing 100 sail, built and finished ih a very supe- 
rior manner, with solid granite^uays and facings. Between the harbour 
and the basin the tide-gates ailr crossed by a swivel bridge leading to the 
arsenal, magazines, and barracks, part of the suburb already mentioned. 

The little river of Divette steals into the hkrbour through an arch, 
being led along the flat, from iis glen (of the Kocau Chat), in the shape 
of a walled canal, parallel with the basin. , On the eastern side of the 
harbour is the arsenal arid Port- Admiral’s defended towards the 
roads by a small platform battery. With this exception, which it is 
contemplated to relinquish, the Whole of the naval concerns are carried 
on at the “ Grand Port,’^ or dockyard, which lies just without the north- 
western extremity of the town — this part of the bay, sweeping round 
more abruptly to the north-west, and forming a rocky point on which 
they have constructed the formidable battery of “ du Hommet,*^ which, 
with its double tier of guns, completely (jommands not only the western . 
entrance, but most of ihe ai\choring ground* within the Breakwater. 

In this general da^cription of the chief features of tlie part of Cher- 
bourg, Tam sensible it can give but a faint idea of the thing itself — 
nor can I pretend to be exact. There is no doubt wo possess charts of 
the whole of this coast, of much more value in a seaman’s eye than the 
inosk lucid description in detail. So too would a good chart have very 
much assisted an account of this kind — but, strange to say, there was no 
such thingJ;o be had — nor any book published by vvhich exact details 
and numbers could be got at. The few facts here attempted to be 
thrq^n together arc,' therefore, gleaned from momentary observation ; 
from appearances, and fronv inquiries of diiferent people, who, after all, 
may not have been ^perfectly well-informed : to this latter source of 
information, however, relating to detail^, the least importance is attached. 
In tlie g^^al features there need be no gfiat mistake, in which alone I 
' am to convey sqme tolerable idea of things as they really are. 

jct^y^hcads* l^hich are not yet quite completed,^ prolonged 
and^^ri^fged at different limes) to the Breakwater, across the centre of 
the islpis, and in a line ll'ith the guard-ship, moored about midway, it 
about three niiles and a-balf; the Guardo (a large sloop-'of- 
Umg about ,a,i#}e and a-half off shore. The boatmen call it two 
leagues ; so do insist on saying the Breakwater is already com- 
pleted two jeagu^ In length; but in* Prance, among working people^ 
there is a great confurion of the terui league — sometimes it moana^ little 
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more tkaa ,a milct at otbets^ fou]^e(lite9 $ so tbatf in tite absence of tlio^ 
exact di 9 lanpa« as measuifedi one ihost trust to the eye, aijiufficiently 
correct for a non^official sketch of (his kind. * / ^ 

To embrace the whole^ bay, basin, town, dockyard, roada, the Break- 
water across it, the Fort Royal on the IslePil&e, at a single cotip • 
one has but to take the road south for one^mile, and climb half way ^lp^ 
the Mont du Roule, when all lij^s apparently close at your feet, and as 
distinct as on a map ; very much mdre so than any correct idea one 
could form of Portsmouth, coming down on it from Portsdown Hill, 

* which is at so much greater distance, • 

On (his steep rocky Mont du Roule, overlooking the town, within a 
short mile, there is a redoubt or fort. 

TJio northeni face is almost perpendicular dovyn to the quarries ; from 
which a railroad in a curve carries (Jie stone to the head of the Merchant 
Basin, a distance of front half to three-quarters of a mile. 

On the opposite side of this glen, through which the main-road to the 
town from tlie south winds down, is the^tloc au Chat, rather farther 
to the south, and still more elevated ; crowned by tjie telegraph, com- 
municating with the toWn one: by this a* dispatch reaches FarU in 
three minutes fifty-six seconds. * 

There is a chlUeau d'eau^ or reservoir, at (he foot of this hill too, 
supplying the town witli (VfoW from an aqueduct branching from the 
river Divette a little above., This, as well as all the great improvemenU 
in and about the town, is the work of these last few years. So late as 
ten years ago some of the greatest improvemenj;s ^nd best buildings 
were not in existence — such as the Court-house, Halle au ble, craol, and 
many of the handsome houses*facing the quay ot the Merchant Basin 
and harbour. Certainly since the peace Cherbourg has m every way 
doubled itself in importance, if not in extent and population. They 
reckon at this moment about 20,000 inhabitanti, exclusive of those 
regularly employed in the \lockyard and on the Breakwater ; the latter 
being working men mostly drawn from the villages in the arrondisse-^ 
ment and department. 

The Dockyard (le Port) which occupies tlie north-west point of tlie 
inner bay, at present sheltered by tiie Breakwater, may be said to tfe a 
vast irregular fortress, with its ditches, ravelins, bastions, &c*, on the 
land and sea side, and only open on the road side, where it is approached 
by shallow water and a rocky bottom to the entrance to the great basin, 
opened for the first time in 1812, at which period it may be said to lijve 
been in its infancy. Taking the outer line pi the work, on the land 
side, it must be a mile in length ;• perhaps half a mile in its greatest 
breadth, from tlie western extremity to the Fort du Hommet : 4m inner 
wall cuts off part of this vast space within ; but the area is wholly 
available whenever wanted. * 

Some of,the naval establishments connected with it, such as the 
sailors’ barracks, rope-walks, timber stores, artillery ground, begin at 
the extremity of the streets iii the nortli-westerh part of the town ; but^ 
the nearest wall of the dockyard begins round the bay further o)ji, about 
half a mile, running within the works, in an irregular line to the west-^ 
nortli-west towards Querqueville, and coming out on the sea in its pro- 
longed bay, to which that fort forms a point (hree miles distant, afid 
^taking off some of the brunt of the heavy jiouth-vvesters, 
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The first part of the yard, nearest the town, contains an immense 
buildings running across it east and west, of 950 feet in length, 
beneath are the various sheds and workshops ; coopers, boat-builders, 
gun-carriages, capstans, &c«, and partly employed as store-houses for 
their various articles when made, together with timber of all descriptions. 

Above, the^ chief floor is “divided into various lofts. The first, ap- 
proached by a handsome double circulajr staircase, is for the plans of the 
ships to be built, 300 feet in length : there the lines are chalked out and 
decided on. The next is the model loft, kept in the most exact order 
and neatness, *and filled with the models of the ships and vessels already 
built, together with those of all sorts of machines, and new inventions 
of all descriptions connected witii sliips and ships’ furniture. Next to 
this the block loft, in full activity, and aided by some very simple ma- 
chinery, lathes, &c. The rest of thp building is occupied above by ship 
carpenters in the finishing and lighter departments. 

Ranged collaterally are ^er inferior buildings ; various stores and 
workshops in wood and iron, with some few offices. The sculptors’ 
shops, in which were some very able and elegant specimens, though 
comparatively there was Kltle doing, and that chiefly in busts ; full- 
length figures, however beautiful, being found too heavy, oi, perhaps, 
too expensive, perhaps /do follow our fashion ! But if beauty of orna- 
ment is to be laid aside as trifling, why h^tve even insignificant busts, 
or any thing whatever ? 

The French now only build f?rst-rate 60 gun frigates and large sloops 
of war, as large, in u'any instances, as our small frigates. 

In this part of the yard is the Forte on the stocks, her slips sloping on 
the bay to the east. I'here were also tw*D fine cutters on slips coppering, 
meant for the coast guard and looking after the oyster fishery. This 
part of the yard is separated from tli^f chief part of the dry dock and 
basin and line-of- battle slips, by a ditch some eighty feet wide cut in the 
solid rock, and which, running across here, forms part of the ditch round 
the outer works ; in other words, this part of the yard is without the for- 
tifications, having been added to it of late years, as they found they 
wanted room, or from its vhry convenient position nearer ctie town. 
Round this part there is only a moderate wall of seven or eight feet 
high. In one of the boat-houses near the gate here, is the King’s state 
barge, a very beautiful boat, double banked, pulling forty oars, originally 
built for the Emperor, and sent round from L’Orient near thirty years 
a^, but never yet^ used, though they«fully expected it this last summer, 
while the Kintf was at En for a short time ; when the yacht La Reine 
Amelie (a hi^nome brig) attended bn the Royai family at Triport. 

Although whin the yard, there i^ a sentinel at the wooden l?ridge 
across the ditch leading to the chief part*— altogether there are at least 
a dozen in various parts^ at the four gates, on the ramparts ,and at the 
water entrance from the roads, not including the guard or rather gar- 
Tison of the Fort du Hommet, and the corps du garde behind the great 
basin now in progress, besides the various potters and superintending 
petty officers, and gms d'armes^ No stranger can enter the yard on 
any pretence without a written order from the Major du Port’s Office, 
nor can that be had without the accompaniment and tesponsibility of 
two respectable citizens* 

The most promindnt features pf the yard far and near are the fouf great 
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buildings ovet the slips of the line-of-battle ship^ noW on the stocks, on 
the south side of the great bash). Each of these sheds or rather hou|es 
consists of sixteen square granite columns, eight on each side, which 
support the roof. About two-thirds up they are arched together : imme-^ 
diately below the roof, on both sides, are rows of windows, besides th^ 
light admitted from above through the roof by panes oi glass at inter- 
vals. The arcades are fitted^lf-w^ down by jealousies so as to pro- 
tect all ; without too much excluding the light. The north and south 
ends are partially boarded up, until the ships are finally launched. 
These men-of-war have been long on the stocks, alftiost completed ; 
their planks and decks left partially open for air^nd inspection. The 
first, from the chief entrance gate, the Friedland, is of 120 guns, begun 
durifig the empire ; still good, and nearly completed. Next, the Diomed 
of 90 guns ; the Ajax of 100 ; and the Henri IV. of 100. There is 
nothing doing on board these fine ships for the moment, but they may 
be afloat certainly at two weeks* notic0i> 

From the foot of these slips the great basin stretches northward, and 
communicates with the inner basin by flood-gates ; both together taking 
up that part of the field of the yard next •the roads. There is another 
smaller basin, nearly finished, at the northern extremity, close to the 
curtain of the rampart next the sea on the outside, which opens to the 
inner basin. From "this smaller inner basin'they contemplate cutting 
through the works and rocks, and thujs making a north entrance for the 
shipping. 

These three basins take up nearly the whole kifigth of the yard within 
the southern ditch and ramparts, except a range of store-nouses and 
offices at the head of the slips* and dry dock (which lies between them in 
the centre). The largest outer basin is about 400 yards square, opening 
to the roads by a passage of W)0 yards wide within, and about 70 at the 
outside, where, on each side*of the broad flagged imace, two circular plat- 
form batteries are ready to receive the guns, though none are as yet 
mounted : these are to defend the side of the yard facing east on the 
roadstead. 

The inner basin, which is kept close*d, contains all the ship^ QUing 
and m ordinary, the steam-boats not in employ, sheer-hulks, diving-bell 
lighter, and a number of other pontons and vessels for various uses 
connected with fitting out the ships. This basin is about 360 yards 
long by 260 wide, the whole cut out of the solid rock, and still more 
solidl) faced with granite, and finished in the mbst careful and yseful 
manner with rings, rollers, guns planted for the chain-cables, capstans, 
slips, stairs, recesses — ‘in d word, with every possible improvement in 
strength, facility, and convenience. 

The men-of-war at present lyingjiere are one small ^J4, the G^ntSreux, 
with her lower masts in, a beautiful model, jdst commissioned, and under 
orders fon sea, complement 800 men ; threb frigates of the first class 
(60 guns) ; the Heine Blanche, (Calypso, Belle Poule, and Boussole cor- 
vette— these are covered in, not mast^ ; the Calypso just rebuilt from the 
water line, in consequence of having beCn run down at sea, by one of our 
men-of-war running on board of her ; she is a beautiful frigate, as well 
as the Heine Blanche. Here, too, is the King’s yacht brig of 200 tons, 
said to be as good a Sea-boat and sailer as she is handsome ; she is suf- 
ficiently gilt without being gaudy^ alid looks fit to stand any weather. 
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Th<^re is besides a sloop of war (agabarre) kept masted and rigged to 
exeroise boys bringing up to the sea^a sort of nursery for the navy, 
iit&ieh are cultivated in all the naval sea-ports under the name of 
** mouses^* well worthy of imitation : their numbers vaiy, as they are 
^drafted into sea^going vessels ; there are about 100 here now, in charge 
of a boatswaiti^nd mates, for-their exercises. 

To the west of and facing the great basin, is a range of buildings ; 
one division for the offices of the captain^ superintendent, and the clerks 
of accounts and stores, ; another behind, as a naval school of con- 
struction, and various offices for the subordinate officers of the yard, 
together with others as depdts of masts and yards. On the opposite 
side of the basin and slips, and next the bay, are founderies and forges ; 
and various smiths’ and other buildings range at the head of the'great 
building slips, containing various sn^all iron stores, lead, and copper, 
one of hinges and locks, another of bolts and nails, others of chains, and 
one of all tools employed in tb£| building department. 

There are two frigates nearly ready for launching, the Forte already 
mentioned, and the Alceste on a slip at the north end of the range of offices. 
The space behind this frigate, and extending the whole length of the 
basin, is now being excavated* as a grand basin capable of ( ontaining 
sixty sail of the line. This great work has been going on for some time, 
slowly of course, since «it is not immediately Wanted, and there are so 
many other things in hand of mbre consequence. Still on this there are 
employed upwards of 100 men, and several carts, taking up the stone as 
it is blasted and worked out, to that part of the yard next the roads, 
where a party of from twenty to thirty load the lighters as they arrive 
alongside the wharf of the yard. To avoid breaking the stone unneces- 
sarily, they have a good contrivance of shooting it on board down planks 
boarded at the sides, one man attending to prevent the motion of the 
boat (as there is a go/pd deal of swell) from displacing it. 

On observing the ground cut down at the oack part of the yard (a 
part being still left near the ramparts to the north and west side), it ap- 
pears that they must have cut and cleared out of the yard, to bring it 
level with the rocky base in the lore-part next the roads, at least sixty- 
five fe&, and into the solid rock beneath this about twenty more in the 
northern end, where the basin may be said to be begun. The rest of the 
area extending south behind the Alceste, and to where there are forty or 
fifty sheds at present filled with building timber of all descriptions, is but 
lineiji out for future years’ completion, c 

Extending further north beyond this basin, indeed beyond the wall of 
the dockyard, is a cannon foundery and depdt of artillery in general, and 
shops connected -with the iron- work of the gun-carriages, &c. This 
more' distant part of the yard, as it recedes to the north-west, contains 
am])Ifi spac^, from We angular figure bf the fortifications in this irregular 
projection. 

W ithin the na||Ow space of a work« of this kind it is impossible to 
give a detailed l^ccount of the Various buildings and apparatus of the 
yard. The most prominent and essential have been mentioned. The 
number of men employed are at this time 1500, extending to 2000 
on any^ particular occasion. All the builders and ‘men of trades perma- 
nently altadied to the yard were 6f very respectable demeanour, and 
well dressed in blue jackets and trousers and glazed hats* At noon they 
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have an hour and a quarter to dinner, when the bell rings, as with us, 
and they are mustered in again ; leaving for the day at the hours of fo8r, 
five» or seven, according to the season. The whole are well super- 
intended in every department by petty officers, under the capitaine 
potty lieutenants, and other officers, who go round the yard at intervals, 
keying an eye generally on everything. 

The ships in ordinary in thfe innei:*basin arc chained by the bow and 
quarter cleat of the sides of the dock, .with a gangway plank on board. 

• Line-of-battle ships have three, and frigates two quarter-masters in 
charge; no one allowed to go on board without a written permit from 
the captain-superintendent. The meals of the men and others who re- 
main. permanently m the yard are brought them, or they relieve each 
other when they go to their homes in the town for an hour or two, as 
nobody has any residence in the yard — hardly excepting any of the 
clerks m the superintendent’s office — certainly no family whatever. In 
a word, the whole regulations and economy of the details of the yard are 
extremely strict and well arranged : in no department is there the least 
slovenliness, or waste, or idleness observable^ Going round immediately 
after the men disperse to their various employs over the yard, they are 
all seen instantly at work with an earnest goo(}-wiil and steadiness that 
speaks volumes for the excellence of the general,Buperintendence. There 
are, besides the chief uuilder, two or three assistant builders, and five 
or six elhes studying their profession.* 

Cherbourg has always been famous for turning^ut the most beautiful 
ships, and many of their best sailers. If one may judge from the line- 
of-battle ships and frigates now here afloat and on the stocks, their re- 
putation is well deserved ; but independent of this, the town abounds 
with good ship-builders — men ^ajiable of laying down and running up 
Irom the keel very fine models, ho, never^helesi, are mere workmen, 
axe in hand, and whose \fage8, when building merchantmen or any of 
tlieir small craft at the head of the merchant basin (where there is a 
great deal going on in building and repairing), seldom amounts to more 
than from 2s, to 2s, fid. a-day. • 

The average for building a merchantman of oak at this port i§ from 
140f. to 160f. per ton, every way solidly put gut of hand, without 
being coppered or copper-fastened. At Jersey, with greater advan- 
tages, or at least equal, as to materials, the charge is about 91, per ton. 
Even at this rate English nierclir^nts find it their irtterest to give orders 
tor some of their ships , but the French, ajer all, have the advantage 
of superior construction. At all the great naval establishments of 
France, the towns where the dockyards are situated, without reference 
to their size or population, or their consequence in tjhe department, are 
only allowed to be sous prefectures^ Toulon is the only exception to 
this rule, if there is any exception in the five great ports, as there is 
a prefect niaritimc at ejich statiqn, answering not only to our Port 
Admiral, but with more extended powers in the place itself. 

As with us, there is a guard-ship — generally a sloop of war,-— without 
any officers on board more than her bare complement. Here the guard- 
ship in the roads is commanded by a Lieutenant de Vaisseau (a com- 
mander), who is, in fact, fiag-captatn» and she is.manned and ready 
sea; abut at other ports the flag-shijp (which hae AdmifAl’a eg 
* flying) is a mere cove|red-in hulk, #with a corps de garde and clerks’ 
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office (as at Brest and UOrient). The Adnqiiral^s office is that of" the 
Major du Port 4 a Capitaine de Vaisseau of the first class presides with 
a captain and commander under him» for the General routine of duty, 
Issuing orders afloat, and visiting the dockyard, with the general 
superintendenc^and charge of^all government works on shore or afioat. 
Thia plan very much simplifies complicated duties and undertakings. 
By being under one head there is^ proper care and a proper responsi- 
bility, without that constant clashing of interests and petty jealousy of 
personal influence at the Admiralty, >vhich is soon felt, in a proportionate 
carelessness, down to the most insignificant workman, and seen plain 
enough in the diflerent things going on. By this method, too, the 
Minister of Marine, or First Lord, is sure of wnat is going on, and the 
Co-operation of all the subordinate authorities, such as the Mayor, the 
sous Prtifect, the Captain Superintendent, &c., are assured, as a matter 
of course, without hesitation, reference, or delay, of any sort; the 
whole energies of the town, i^y the department, may be brought in a 
few hours, on any emergency, to the aid of the local government at 
any one point. The only question to consider at the fountain head, 
would be the additional expense. 

In a general view of the whole, when it is said that Cherbourg, 
within these few years ^ince the peace, has sprung up into a great 
naval depdt and establishment, with every wilF and every faculty lo 
become still greater, there is litHe left to add of the town itself or its 
commerce, or of the country round it. Still there is a visible improve- 
ment of late in all ftSfee. In a commercial point of view, indeed, there 
is not much' stirring, except in the buildjng and employment of small 
craft for the trade along-shore, with two or three ships now and then 
on voyages of speculation. Ship repairs are well done here, and the 
sloops built are handsome and sail well. 

The only trade with us in eggs and friiit. lo Portsmouth and Lon- 
don — to Jersey and Guernsey with sheep and cattle. They export a 
little to the West Indies, chiefly mules to La Martinique. As to the 
streets and shops of the town, they are very indifferent, the latter not at 
all cn a par with ours on the sea-board. There is a good and very 
plentiful market on Mondays and Thursdays, and the people both of 
the town and country are remarkably orderly, quiet, and loyal; so 
muck so, that it is thought the best place to keep the 35th Regiment in 
garrison until the events of July, 1834, (when the last out-break in 
PafSs was effecluallj? quashed) shall have been forgotten. 

It is observed on tliis co2lst that the, sea gains on the land ; and that 
at very high spring-tides, if unfortunately it blows heavy from the 
soutii-west, there would be great danger of an inundation of the flat 
space round Ac town. The square, green, close to the west of the Mer- 
chant BasihJ^ow covered with blocks of granite), as well as the ground 
to the east, ipclnding a range of magazines, the arsenal, and suburb, 
are in many places even now below ‘the ordinary level of the water m 
the basin, though the tides on this part of tlie Channel do not rise half 
the height they do at Granville and St. Malo, &c. — from nineteen to 
twenty feet spring tides. 
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A NARRATIVE OP THE EXPEDITION TO COORO IN. 1834. 

About the middle of March, 1834, orders were issued to bodies of 
troopP in the Madras Presidency, directing their march on the frontiers 
of Coorg, so as to arrive there about the Ist of April. Disputes between 
the Hajah of Coorg and the East India Government were known to 
exist ; and the Rajah, our “ *dependhnt ally/’ had issued an hostile 
^ proclamation, of which the following is a translation : — 

PROCLAMATION OF VEER RAJBNDER WADEKR, MAH A RAJAH OF COORG. 

To all the inhabitants of Hindostan, Hindoos, Mussulmen, Polygars, 
military subjects, Ryots, heads of villages, bankers, &c. ; to all these the 
contents of this proclamation are published, that they may well understand 
the same ; namely— that the infidel^Feringies (Europeans), who entertain 
the vile idea of commingling all ranks with their own unclean caste, have 
defiled the mosques, pagodas, and places of worship of Bangalore, Cudda- 
pali, Masulipatam, Nagpore, Areot, and miShy other places; and have pre^ 
par^ padres of their own religion to try and convert people : this is well 
known, anti is doubtless engraved upon the hearts of all, therefore of what 
use repeating it ? • 

Besides this, other Governments, where this system of conversion has 
been tried, have been overthrown by the hand 5f Almighty God. Be it 
over so ! I will bring A)rward an instance which has happened in your 
own times — ^Tippoo Sultaun, who endeavoured to enforce his own religion 
everywhere, to the annihilation of all oth<h’s, by tyrannizing over all people, 
destroying the caste of numbers, and overthrowing ^emples. He met his 
fate from the displeasure of the (^reat God, as you ail well know. 

Tn the present instance the ujihelieving Nazarenes have in the same 
manner begun to establish their own vile religion by the destruction of all 
others, for which reason, not having shown sense, in the day of calamity, 
in the day of death, they shall find no cure, according to the precept of the 
Prophet ; and tliat the day of their downfall is«ear ^lere is no doubt. 

The priests and learned nihn of both the Hindoo and Musselmaii religions 
have consulted their religious books ; and they say, “ That those who, for 
the preservation and protection of their caste, will fight against the infidel 
Nazarenes, will be victorious, be favoured J)y the Great God, and heaven 
will be their reward.” • 

This is not false, but the very truth. This, then, will be the effect of the 
vile scheme of the unbelieving Nazarenes. You, th^ sepoys of Hindostan, 
they are leading against the Haling Semustan with the intent that 
you shall be destroyed; whereby, your strength being reduced, it will be 
easy for them to convert you all to the same caste as ihemselves. Thij is 
most certainly their scheme. For which reason, to render easy the diffi- 
culties of all people, the Haling Semustan has made war on the unbe- 
lieving Feringies. At the same time, if you, with one heart, assist the 
army of the Haling Semustan, ^ou*will save yourselves, and it will be easy 
to destroy the unbelieving Fermgies ; ^nd each of you will live in peace 
and enjoyment after his own faith. 

You will oertainly never again have such an opportunity. 

Besides this, in order to render yDuf difficulties easy, having published 
this proclamation ; he, who shall not take it to heart, and shall withdraw 
himself, his end shall be to be converted by the infidels, and live all his 
days in difficulty : and at his death be a sinner before the Great God. 

There is no doubt of this ; for which reason, as above written, we, on the 
side 7 f the Haling Semustan, will strive together with good faith ; and if 
you, ^so exert your uttermost to assist the Haling Semustan, you will be 
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in peace and happiness : and it is for these reasans that your 
i^istance is required by the Haling Semustan. , ^ ^ 

$Ioreover, I have another order to give you. Should tl^e unbelieving 
Kazarenes,to get possession of the Haling Semustah, promise to pay fo all 
of you a ten^fmd reward ; do not be enfolded in the curtain of negligence, 
forgetting thein^eceit r 

The end of their desire is, having subverted your religion, to destroy you. 

Believe this. « / 

This proclamation was replied to by the Hon. East India Government 
issuing another^ which appeared in the * Fort St, George Gazette,* dated ' 
April 1, 1834, in winch, after some generafremarks relative td his bad con- 
duct as a ruler, and hostile conduct as a dependant ally, the specific reasons 
;for sending an armed force against him were given as follows That 
*ih consequence of an asylum having^ been afforded in the British terri- 
tories to his own sister Daiva Ammagre, and her husband, Chinna Dus- 
weya, who, to preserve their lives, had fled from his oppression, the Rajah 
had presumed to address letters, replete with the most insulting expres- 
sions, to the Governor of Fort St. George and the Governor-General of 
India, that he had assumed an attitude of hostility and defiance towards 
the British Government ; that'he had received and encouraged the pro- 
claimed enemies of that Government; and that he had unjustifiably 
placed under restraint an old and faithful servant of the Company, who 
had been formerly deputed by the British representative for the purpose 
of opening a friendly negotiatidh, contrary to the rules of all civilized 
nations.** War wpe^ therefore formally declared, ^ and the troops pro- 
ceeded to ai|t ; but before detailing their operations it will be perhaps 
better to give some account of the naturO and resources of the country, 
and of the position in which it was placed relative to the East India 
Company, I have heard it asserted by,M. P.*s, and those in authority,, 
that the East India Company had no right whatever to declare war, de- 
pose the Rajah, or s^ize the country. I have lieard the subject mooted 
m India, and believe the Governor-General was loth to go to war. 
But I think I can fully show, by extracts from the Canarese Manuscript, 
written by our old friend and Slly Veerrajender Wadeer, and translated 
by ^Sir R. Abercrombie at his request — (now I doubt not, existing 
amongst the records in the Culchery at Mercaia) that Government was 
justified in deposing the Rajah, and seizing the country, and certainly 
if Government was in any way borne out in lahr, it would not have been 
jus^fied had it not acted as it di^. i 

Coorg, or Codugu-mal^^* sometimes called Semustan,| is a moun- 
tampusand woody district of the Southern India, situated' between the 
province of Mysore and the British provinces of Malabar; and consi- 
dered to extend from the Tambatcherry pass on the soutli, to the con- 
fines of the Bednore Country on tile north. ^ It has no manufactures ; 
the natives Exchanging the produce of the soil for the it\pnufactured 
goods of the low countries. It is a Jiealthy and fertile country. The 
rice of Cobrg is proverbiial for its size and whiteness ; arid cardamums, 


probably from its hilly nature sq called in Haliallum ; << Godu 
i)eiDg a “ Crori,’’ .ind MaU*’ ** a hill." 

t Bvmustaa? an ancient name for the country^ perhaps from Chamos-Stan, or the 
land of Cham, ' . ^ *5 
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pep^r, and other spices, abound. The forests contain almost every tree^ 
useful or beautiful, to be found in India, The banian, teak, AllighinaO 
(a species of poon adapted for masts) ; the Doopada (Fateria Indica), 
whence exudes a gum used as incense ; the wild Areeka, tamarind, « 
black wood, and fac ;* the mimosa ador^tfissima ; whit^ sandal wood ; 
the Gabbala tree, from whose bark slow matches are made ; the Kyoo- 
loo, whose bark makes excellent ropes ; the reed from which the natives 
make their pens : with many other useful plants. These forests afford 
shelter to prodigious quantities of game: elephants, abound, as do 
tigers, bears, bison (the. gayal of India), black deer, and almost every 
sort of small game. I much regret either not having copied, or having 
mislaid, Veer Rujender’s account of some of hissKooting parties, where 
the quantity of game killed was prodigious. There is, however, close 
lo Hercara, a curious trophy, peAaps unique. I believe Senga Rajah, 
the uncle of the deposed Rajah, has the credit of having raised and filled 
it. It is a building about thirty>five yards long, having four broad steps 
running its whole length. On each step are neatly and regularly 
arranged from thirty to forty elephants* skulls, forming the uncommon 
s})ectacle of 140 skulls, perfect and of nearly the same size. The teeth 
are wadded in to prevent their falling out, but the tusks are away. 
Flattery, even in this Golgotha, has done its ^est to please ; the skulls 
have been neatly whitewawied, and a hole bored in the centre of each, 
which you are told is* ‘‘ the Rajah’s ball.” There are two smaller 
sheds near the large one ; in each there may be from forty to fifty 
skulls ; but they are small and thrown about Irregularly. 

Coorg may be divided into^tvvo parts, viz., Upper and Lower Coorg ; 
or, perhaps, I should call the former Coorg “ Proper,” as the lower 
part has been conquered, or acquired by treaty, by the hardy race of 
mountaineers, occupying a ^ratige nearly 50U0 feet above the level of 
the sea. The highest pojnt in this range bf G&aut is Podiandamald, 
which is 5682 feet above the level of the sea ; and, indeed, in no part 
of this range is the summit much under 5000 feet high. The whole 
comprises an area of about 2165 square miles, of which the lower dis- 
tricts occupy 580, and Coorg Proper, 1585. • 

Although Coorg does not possess more than one river, the Caman- 
darry, which may be termed navigable, it has many other smaller 
streams, which, beginning in June to increase their body of water, may 
he navigated with rafts until November or December, Their currents 
then are, however, very strong ; and, descending from either side of the 
Ghauts, they are broken iqjto rapids, and^are dangerous to traverse. 
One little stream that the force under Colonel Fowlis crossed in April, 
dry-footed, was, at the end of the follovyng July, so. dangerous that I 
feared, neither could I find any one^who would swim my horse across 
it, and I was forced to drive him in and make him try it — sink or swim., 
dSe succeeded, lifter being rolled about a good deal ; , and as I was forced 
to pifoceed oh,du%^, 1 was fortunaV in being qble to get across by means 
of a bamboo and rattan bridge, which was then on the verge of being 
swept away. 

Having mentioned the source of the Cauvey, which is a holy river, I 


Arjkocarpus Integiifolia. • 
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subjoin a paissage I Jiaye copied from a , ippanu^pifiptby Mr. jCo»ner, 
ta^yrbotn I am indebted for much information* 

f* The source of the Cauyey does not fail to attract the devotion of the 
pious : it issues from amidst the recesses of the western Ghauts, and the 
spring from which it takes its rise is fabled to have been a nymfih of 
e5tqujsite beauty? the daughter' of one of the seven Rishees, who, while 
perforiping Tupy Sa (a penitential devotion), dissolved into the little 
fountain which carries its tribute to the ocfean. Immediately on passing 
Badamundla, it is joined by the Kunniky, the Naiad of whiPh stream 
is, like her Sister goddess, the subject of a romantic fiction,' There are 
three temples immediately at the junction of the Kunniky and Cauvey ; 
they are dedicated to the Hindoo Triad.” 

The frontier of Coorg rises in strength in some places nearly im- 
practicable ; in others, of comparatively easy access. Thus the moun- 
tain passes towards the sea are very strong, and wind through a forest 
country defensible at every stej). The boundary toward Wynaad, 
partly marked by the Bramagerry hills, is almost impracticable at any 
time, much more so with a hardy and active, enemy in front. On 
the other hand, the southern ]l;)Oundary of the country toward Mysore is 
comparatively open, whilst that«part to the north is densely wooded, and 
was strongly stockaded. ^ 

I have said this much ^relative to the frontier ; as the attacking forces 
diflered in their shares of success and hard work, and the cause is to be 
sought for in the comparative difficulties of the country they were 
engaged in, and the<om})arative willingness with which Indian troops 
opposed to fight h^ind stockades or in the plain. 

At the time we invaded Coorg it was dn a fine state of cultivation, 
from its mountainous and woody nature, but thinly inhabited, though by 
a brave and hardy rape. The land revenue of the Rajah might amount 
annually to half a lac of pagodas ; to which, 20,000 more may be added, 
which he made by import and export duties, traffic, fines, confiscations, 
&c. 

My reasons for maintaining that we were first authorised to depose 
the Rajah ; secondly, to seize the country, are three-fold ; and, thougli 
not much of a lawyer, I think law is on my side. 

In the first place the ex-Rajah was not the right heir to the throne, 
nor was his father before him, for he usurped the throne from a daughter 
of Veer Rajenderis, to whom we had, it is true, guaranteed safetv and 
protection moyen/naid a tribute 6f bOQO pagodas annually ; but 1 will 
give* the articles pf the trcatj relative to the business. 

“ Article 4th.— -At the conclusion of^the’ peace of Seringapatam, in 
March, Tippoo was prevailed upon to make peace with the Coorg Rajah ; 
and said that he owed a tribute^of 4000 pagodas annually, wlnoh he made 
over to the Cpmpany. 

“ 5th.— The Coorg Rajah denies that he ever paid a tribute of SOOO 
pagodas annually to Tippoo Sultan j hut he is willing to pay 80^0 pagodas 
a-year for the friendfship of the Company. 

eth. -The Coorg Rajah shall live peaceably in hiS dominions, under 
the friend.ship and protection of the Company, who shall rtbt harass him ; 
and the amount payable Annually by the Rajah at Pellioherry is 8000 
pagodas, or 24>000 rupees.— This 31st March, 1793, 

(Signed) “ Robert Abercrombie. 

“ The signature of the Coorg Rajalp*^ 
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In consequence of his good services in the year I799t this tribute 
(for so it must be called) was remitted, and in lieu theijpof the Rajah 
was to give yearly one elephant. In 1804 he further reo€?ived a letter 
from the Governor-General, dated 28rd May, 1804, praising him for , 
his brave and generous conduct ; and, as a jreward, giving^him territories 
in the low countries, yielding a revenue of 24,879 Cautery pagodas. 
But I nowhere find that he ceased to pay the elephant, which in fact 
was acknowledging himself our vassal, and the East ' India Company 
, his liege lord, or suzerain. If these latter words sound strange as 
applied to Indians, I may remark that the feudal system prevailed 
amongst theNairs, and that the Rajahs**^ of Coorg*areot the Nair caste 
of Hindoos. They are mentioned in history as early as 1583, by 
Ferishta, as independent princes; and a biographical account of them, 
commencing 1632, was written Veer Rajender, which I have now 
before me. 

The last testament of Veer Rajender Wadeer was as follows : — 

“ That by the death of his wife, Mahadeva Eanie, who left him no son, 
but four daughters, his hopes of having a male heir to the throne of his 
own body were blasted ; and he was afraid ^that, if the succession devolved 
on the sons of the Ducem Derjya (his concubine), they would oppress his 
four lawful daughters by his wife. The Rajah, therefore, determined, that 
of his four daughters thg eldest should be married, and whatever son she 
should have should be named Veer Rajender, and should j’eceive the 
Rajah's seal, and the sword which was presented to him by the Marquis 
Wellesley, and be the successor to the throne. If she should have no son. 
then the son of either of her younger sisters, according to seniority, should 
be the successor ; and so long as the line of any of his abovl-mentioned 
daughters should continue, non? of the heirs of the Ducem Derjya should 
succeed. 

“ The Rajah, sensible of the in^ability of human life, and all other things, 
has thought proper now to determine and recojd this matter, in order that’ 
no wrong may hereafter oceur, • 

(Signed) “ V. R. Wadeer,” 

Now, in spite of this will, Linga Rajah, the younger brother of Veer 
Rajender, succeeded to the throne, the second brother (named Appya) 
having fallen in an attempt to assassinate Veer Rajender. • 

Dira M'agee, the eldest daughter of the deceased ruler, came to 
Coorg from Soanda, with her husband, the Rajah of Soanda, who 
was to manage her afi'airs for her. But in a fortnight Lenga 
Rajah succeed^ in turning out tiie SoUnda Rajah,, and in gaining the 
management of the country. He told Dira Magee, that being lier . 
uncle, he would take care of Jier, to whom, when a little older, he would 
resign the throne. In the mean time he forged a letter to Lord Minto 
(supposed to be from Dira Mag^e, then only nine years old), request- 
ing that the British Government would allow Linga Rajah to t^ke charge 
of the country, as she was too young to govern. No answer was 
returned to*tbis, that I am aware pf ; and about nine months after Veer 
Rajender’s death, Dira Magee's name was left out of all the public 
pa{^rs, and Linga Rajah’s substituted. He thus usurped the throne ^ 
and of the numerous children left by Veer Rajender, he took off many 
by the bowstring or dagger ; and to others' who were quite young he 


* Vide Buchanan and Major Diroi^, 
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giive quantities of camphor to nlay with» in hopes that they woul 4 blind 
tl^selves. This monster, who spread a loathsome disease over the 
country, which he is subsequently supposed to have died of, built the 
^ |>alace at Metcara, and at the first party there were many who were 
intoxicated) wprds are reported to nave been used derogatory to bis 
dignity : the parties were cross-examined, but nothing could be elicited ; 
this increased his rage, and he iipmedtately ordered two of the leading 
men, Cariapoo Dewan and Munjerry Appia, to be crucified. Many 
others were taken into the jungle and murdered there. He had pro- 
mised the architect who built his palace a large reward, which he with- 
held ; and meeting him constantly being disagreeable, he ordered him to 
be crucified. 

Linga Rajah married a Coorga woman of high rank, and by her had 
one son and three daughters. He hfid, besides, many illegitimate cliil- 
dren by different women. His son succeeded him to the throne, and 
on the advance of the British troops on his country, in 1834, he 
murdered his mother and all his brothers and sisters, and threw their 
bodies into one pit ; thus preventing the East India Company’s govern- 
ment putting any one of fne. blood of Veer Rajender Wadeer on the 
throne. That neither father nor son had any right to the throne I have 
shown. We, therefore, allies of Veer Rajender, were rather enjoined 
than otherwise to depose him : and to whom was the country to go ? 
The Coorgas wished to be uiyler our rule; 300 of them deserted 
under the chief migister of the Rajah to us, from Mercara: I believe 
they have since then oeen faithful to us, and indeed I find 700 of them, 
under an old friend of mine, were in qrms during the late Canarcse 
disturbances. One native regiment suffices to garrison the country ; 
and 1 travelled almost immediately after the war was concluded 
over the greater part of the country, With my own servants only, and 
everywhere met with greht civility. Once, indeed, three shots were 
fired from the jungle, one of which cut a twig near me, and another, I 
fancy, went very close ; but I lieard afterwards that a party were out 
bhooting there, and it may ha\e been accident. 

Thus it has been shown that in the first place then the Rajah had no 
right to the throne ; secondly, he destroyed the family it belonged to 
by right ; thirdly, the Coorgs generally wished to be governed by us ; 
and, lastly, he aeclared war first; and strove to excite rebellion in 
Mysore. ' , 

If we were in an^ way borne out in law, no Christian government, 
situated as our gigantic enipire in the Easf was to this petty dependant 
ally, could bgii^ildWcd things to go on as they were. The following I 
liave from e/e- witnesses, and took their words down as uttered. One was 
a friend of the English, and a minister of the Rajah ; the other the Roman 
Catholic priest ; both of whom, I suspect, were very dangerously situated 
during the government of the Rajab. Nothing can be consiSered trivial 
that tends to show the awful effects of despotism on the respective 
minds of the despot and bis slaves, or the deep responsibility which 
rests on those to whom wisdom and strength are given to arrest the 
evil. 

The late Rajah was in the habit of wearing English shoes : one day a 
pair was brought hii^ which he was not pleased with ; and, whilst Ins 
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unhapp)' slave was kneeling to tie the strings, continued striking and 
tearing his back with a barbed arrow, which he never tijoved withouk 
Darasha, bis adviser, interfered, and begged a cessation of the^barba* 
rous punishment ; whilst the poor slave, proatrate, was quivering with , 
agony and fear. The Rajah, heard his prayer, and laughing, told the 
poor wretch to gp about his business. I could mention many other 
anecdotes of this villain, — some too. bad to appear in print, ~but shall 
confine myself to his views witWegarS to the; Christians on his terri- 
tory, as a snqall colony of Christians, surrounded by inimical barbarians, 

‘ must interest every English reader. 

Christianity is of recent introduction into Coorg^ In the year 1768, 
Ilyder Ali sent a force into that country ; in this force there were Chris- 
tians;* and the Jesuit Missionary at Seringapatam sent a priest^ with 
them for their comfort, and at the same time to convert the natives. 
The Coorg mission*' struggled through many difliculties, and Tippoo 
Sultaun completely extinguished it. It, however, rose again from its 
ashes, and in the peaceful times which succeeded our taking Veer Ra- 
jender under our protection, it flourished rapidly, and brought forth 
fruit. • 

Under our rule it will be, at least, unmolested ; and should a Pro- 
testant missionary be sent there, a fair field wohld be open to his exer- 
tions. There are man}^casfes in Coorg, — Moplfiys, Rajpoots, Burgers, 
&c., but these are settlers. The original inhabitants may be called 
Hindoo Lingwaits ; though I am inclined to believe they pay more 
adoration to Veer Rajender Wadeer than to any en/ulem of Sira. 

Tlie Coorg Christians were considered men of credit and respect 
until the death of Linga llajafi; but on the ex-RaJah coming to the 
throne their state was much changed. They were termed Kafirs, and 
classed with Pariahs. The Coovgs used to make wooden crosses their 
targets, and trample them underfoot, saying, they |?ere treading on the 
Gods of the English. ThI Dewan and others about the Rajah fre- 
quently asked to be allowed to exterminate them ; which the Rajah said 
he would do, if successful in his war sigainst the English. Their 
number at the time we conquered the country was rather more than 7&0 
souls. 

1 have now endeavoured, as concisely as possible, to give a slight 
sketch of Coorg and its inhabitants ; not, however, having mentioned 
slavery, which, as existing there, and imCanara and Malabar, may be 
worthy of a paper to itself. I hav^e endeavoured to Show that the Ea*^t 
India Company did well and wisely in deposing the Rajah, and seizing 
the country ; and my jnext, thSugh containing a slight sketch of Mer- 
cara, Mackanaad, &c., will be principally occupied by the military 
details which led to the event. 


M. S. 



KBMARKS ON THE DUG DE RAQtJS£*$ ACCOUNT OF THE CAVALRY 
COLONIES IN THE SOUTH OF RUSSIA, AS PUBLISHED IN HIS 
TRAVELS.*^ 

There is one point of such great interest to the cavalry service, 
which Marmont appears to have'appreciated with his usual perspicuity, 
and bestowed upon it so much consideration, that although the sub- 
ject has already been frequently before the readers of this Journal, no 
apology will be necessary for again reverting to it It is in stating the 
fact of the Russian cuirassiers having, since the peace, been armed with 
lances, that Marshal Marmont introduces the valuable comments to 
which we allude, o 

He unreservedly declares that this mode of arming heavy cavalry 
had long been desirable in his opinion, and that he had strongly, though 
in vain, advocated the adoption of the lance as the main weapon for the 
French cuirassiers. The objection, that other European armies have 
considered the lance as a weapon for light troops only, he meets by 
asserting that this has arisen not from any deliberate reasoning upon the 
question, but from the lancers having been originally irregular levies, 
armed with the weapons easiest to be provided,»for instance the Cossacs, 
Arabs, and other nations of wandering and pastoral habits. What 
indeed but some similar cause could be assigned, in our own army, for 
the adoption of thd* heavy inconvenient sheepskin, introduced among the 
British hussars, in mere imitation of the Ilungarians, who, for want of 
materials of a better description, made their saddles of boards, and 
covered them with the sheepskin, as the readiest and least expensive 
article they bad at hand ? w 

Marshal Marmont, in order to show, on more solid grounds than 
mere imitation, that the lance is fittest for heavy cavalry, supposes the 
possibility of a body of cavalry attacking a square of infantry with such 
resolution as to arrive, in spite of thcirfire, within reach of the bayonet ; 
and he argues, with much reason, that, admitting this contingency to 
take place, the horseman armed with the lance will be certain to over- 
power the infantry soldier, whereas the sabre may, under those circum- 
stances, be effectually warded off by the bayonet, on account of the 
short extent of its sweep or thrust. 

t We must confess that we were at first startled to find an ofBcer of 
the sound judgment and k)ng exj^erience of Marshal Marmont, adopting 
a theory, as to charges of cavalry upon squares of infantry, which has 
so often be^ refuted, and which, besides numerous former occasions, 
was so thoroughly tried and disproved at Waterloo. Ail who were 
present at that battle. ^seem to have agreed in one thing, however their 
viewft might differ in others, and have admitted that it was impossible 
for cavalry to charge infantry witli* more perseverance, as well as des- 
perate and headlong courage, than was shown by the French cuirassiers 
in their attacks upon the British squares. 

Yet, except the single case at Quatre Bras, where the infantry had 
time to form their square properly, what was the invariable result ? 


* CQntiausd from p. 32, 
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Why, that these determined Cuirassiers in no instance reached the 
bayK)nets, but that so many of their horses and men wetQ brought to tiie 
ground by the concentrate and close fire of the infantry, tatiny yards 
before they could arrive at their bayonets, that the horses fell over eacfa^ 
other, or swerved, and so completely bro|{e their ranks, jhat all progres- 
sive impulse was destroyed, and actual collision never took place at all. 
But Marhiont is not a man reason at random, and when we Come to 
a well-known instance which he adduces in support of his arguments, 
we find a qualification Of his statement, which throws^ a very different 
light upon the question, in its general form. 

The case he quotes occurred in 1813 at the battle of Dresden, when 
the left of the Austrian infantry, being abandoned by its cavalry, was 
repeStedly charged by the French cuirassiers : it contrived to maintain 
an obstinate resistance, repulsingievery attack, though the weather was 
much against infantry, for in his own words “la pluie avait mis presque 
tous les fusils hors dVtat de faire feu. On ne vint k bout de cette in- 
fanterie, qu’en faisant prdcdder les cuirassiers, par 50 lanciers de Tescorte 
du General Latour Maubourg, qui firentbreche, et donnerent k ceux-lk les 
nioycns de tout ddtruire. Ces lartciers pnfent s’approcher impundment, 
attendu que les coups de fusil etaient rares but he continues, “ therfe 
would have been no difliculty from the first if* the cuirassiers had them- 
selves been armed witit lances.’^ * 

The case is clear enough, but whaj^ does it prove ? Simply that in 
such heavy rain as silences tlie musket, a square of infantry may be 
approached by cavalry ; or, in other words, that (Cavalry and rain arfe 
an overmatcli for the infantry square ; but Marshal Marmont would, 
we believe, be unable to produce a single instance of cavalry arriving at 
the bayonets of a steady square, so long as that square had the means 
of keeping up its fire, which cjinnot be the case with the flint-musket ih 
heavy ruin. No doubt the ichances of wet*weatbet are very consider- 
able, and well worth consideration in this discussion ; but it must not 
be forgotten that the introduction of percussion-locks (universal now in 
the Austrian army) has made a great difi’erence in those chances ; and 
had the Austrian infantry at the battle of Dresden been armed ^ith 
these inventions, the fifty lancers of Latour Maubourg's escort would 
have had no better success than the cuirassiers who preceded them 
in their attack. It is, however, worthy the attention of all British 
cavalry ofiicers, that no other armies form their squares on the same 
model, or with anything like the same efficiency fbr resisting cavdlry, 
as our own ; and therefore whatever weight may attach to Marshal 
Marmont's approval of the lance* for foreign heavy cavalry applies much 
more to the cavalry of Great Britain, since the squares of infantry which 
they may be called upon to attack arq not formed on the same formidable 
principle as the square adopted by the British itifantry. The charges 
of cavalry upon squares has long been a litigated question, but it is 
generally acknowledged that the greatest execution of cavalry is among 
broken masses of infantry ; and here, at leasts there can be ho doubt of 
the advantages attributed to the lancers by Marshal Marmont. 

A single soldier armed with a musket and bayonet will, if he retains 
his presence of mind, and is not alarmed at the horse, unquestionably 
keep any horseman armed with a sabre at bay ; for however easy it may 
seenf for the cavalry soldier to deal his blovrs at tlie man on yet it 
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f<^ w simplest motions of, the sword-^xercke, and the difficulty he finds 
ii^)i^tning to.cnt with the edge» or thrust with correctness of Mm, 
judge how much training ha must pass through before be becomes the 
least formidable«,except in appearance, to a man on^foot armed with so 
effective a weaj^n as a muskdt and bayonet; and we .may further add, 
that nndl he.jU a go(;>d horseman as well as a good swordsman, his skill 
in weapon will avail himjhut little. At Salamanca, it is well known 
that whole battalions of French infantry were ridden over and passed by 
General l<e Merchants brigade. A vast number of them retained 
preeence of mind, byatooping and lying down, to avoid the blows aimed 
at them by the dragoons as they rushed past, and managed to escape 
with so little injury from the sabres, that they rose and fired at *theni 
after they had passed, and killed and wounded more in that manner 
than had &Uen in the onset. !No doubt the lance would on that occasion 
have been of great service to the cavalry, from its sweep and reach. 
At the battle of Albuera, the fatal execution done by the lancers upon 
such of the British infantry as had been thrown into confusion by over* 
whelming numbisrs is well known, and could not have been effected by 
the swoid. 

In enumerating thesd instances, the affair of the Germans under 
General Bock not be omitted, especially as the writer of an 
article in the last months Journal on Tactics and Promotion (two 
subjects^ by the bye, which wouli appear to have little to do with each 
other) has entered largely upon the question, and has endeavoured to 
prove Colonel Napier in error as to his comments upon that affair. 
There was no action more notorious in the whole war than the splendid 
attack of the Germans upon the French rear*guard the day after the 
battle of Salamanca^ and it is only stiange that any discussion could 
arise upon such geiierally*acknowiedgec| iavis. Three French columns 
of infantry, forming the rear-guard of a'beatfen and fatigued army, and 
retiring up a slope without much care or order, were boldly attacked 
by our excellent Hanoverian cavalry, elated by the success of previous 
victory. The infantry formed themselves the best they could into 
squares, not the admirable English square, which combines a tremen- 
dous supply of fire with all adequate solidity, but into those close 
columns with the exterior files faced outward, which arc encumbered by 
their density of formation, and ^et not at all more difficult of attack in 
res^t of the quantity of fire they are'able to oppose to cavalry. The 
French infantry were on tins occasion broken and utterly defeated ; but 
the German cavalry, who, as every one ‘admits, gained well-merited 
honour for their coolness and bravery, suffered so severe a loss, that 
Cotonal Napier draws the reasonable inference, so utterly rejected by 
the.^tbor of Prpitmtion and Tactics, that ** Cavalry are not able to 
cop^ w?th veteran infantry except by surprise.^^ The word, surprise^' 
is too exclusive, and does mot exactly apply to the action in 

question, where want of steadinesf » and order in their retreat seem to 
have caused the disaster of the infantry; but the fair way of interpreting 
Colonel NapiePs maxim appears^to be, ‘‘That since General Bock*s 
capM cavalry, incffcclmg.lfce overtijvovir of a dispiri^ body of infantry, 
retiring without much order, and formed hastily into squares of the 
worst description (nbt nasan was Jtneetog), suffered n tremendoiftfc loss , 
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of officers, men, and horses, it Is rcasotiAbie to afgue that a body of 
infantry m>i dispirited by previous defeat, not in retreat^ not in any 
disorder, and, above all, not formed into a defective kind of array, arc 
able to resist successfully the attack of cavalry, however boM and ^eil 
conducted. As to the comparative propo^ion of numbers, ibe Writer 
of the article on Tactics and Promotion cannot fairly pursue his argument 
upon that score, because the peculiarity of the Intantry Square, and its 
essential difference from all other formations, a^ well of our own army as 
of others, consists in its presenting so small a front that^only a limited 
number of assailants can be brought tp bear upon it, and 60 or 70 
cavalry are therefore as likely as 600 or 700 to break a square of 
infantry when defective or disordered beforehand. Besides, many 
instances may be adduced to show that comparison of number applies 
but little to the conflict of cavalry with infantry. At Erasdorf, during 
the seven years* war, Elliot’s Light Horse, afterwards the 15th Hussars, 
about 400 strong, attacked and completely routed the retreating French 
infantry in a manner very similar to the affair of General Bock, both as 
to the glory of their success and the loss they suffered, above 70 of that 
regiment being killed, while, on the other Jiahd, no less than 1000 men 
had laid down their arms to them alone, before tlieir own infantry came 
up to complete the defeat, * 

At Talavera, a singlS regiment (the 23rd Light Dragoons) com- 
pletely checked the large mass of infantry preparing to attack the 
British left ; but the loss sustained by the 23rd was terrible, partly no 
doubt owing to the unexpected ravine, but still tlife muskets of the 
French infantry were the main ^ause of the slaughter. 

At Waterloo, the 12th Light Dragoons, not exceeding 300 men, 
overthrew the column of 4000 French infantry, advancing against 
tlie left of the British ! but in this case likewise that gallant regiment 
suffered tremendous loss in proportion to their humbisrs. 

We have been led, by the intimate connexion of the suoject with the 
article on ‘ Promotion and Tactics,* to make this digression. The in- 
.stancos, of which a few only have been quoJ;ed, lead us to believe that on 
many accounts the lance would be as admirable a weapon for our heavy 
cavalry as for the Prussians, provided always that it were adopted with 
such modifications as would render it applicable to the |>eculiar duties of 
our cavalry, who at home must be prepared at all times to act as police, 
in towns, or in an enclosed countr}^ and who, from their small numbers, 
must, when on foreign service, be competent to undthrtake indifferently 
the duties of outposts or the duties of the lme,**for which last purpose it 
is scarce necessary to remind tfie reader that heavy cavalry are employed 
exclusively in the other armies of Burope. 

Now, for the police duties of the English dragoon, who can question 
that the carbine is necessary in countries like England and Ireiandf 
In the latter country, indeed, more than one occasion has occurred in th^ 
disturbed districts, where inconvenience has arisen from our regiments 
of lancers being without carbines, and where it was found expedient to 
detach them along with other cavalry in cnnsequencc, to whom, of 
course, the lancers added as much efficiency for operations in an open 
country as they derived from the dragoons for the'duties required in 
towns or for passage of lanes and hollow roads, 

^ An dbeorrence in the recent insurrection of Canada confirms the ne^ 
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* 

Jcdediy of the carbine for all cavalry employed on duties of detachment. 

party of the Montreal yeomanry, who seem to have conducted them- 
’ selves with ifexemplary steadiness and resolution in the capture of some 
of the misguided persons who took a prominent part in the rebellion, 
were, on their return, attacked in a defile by a body of men armed with 
muskets, who had so disposed themselves under cover of the enclosures, 
that they were inacces'^ible to cfavairy. Tlie Montreal troop did all in 
their power, by the fiirc of their pistols, and by showing a bold counte- 
nance, to foiibe their way, but what could they do with that worse thaa 
,uaetes$ weapon the pistol? It merely exposed them to their adversa- 
ries, and they were soon compelled to abandon their prisoners and escape 
the best way they could. H ad these men been provided with goodcarbines 
they would probably have forced tljeir way by dismounting part of their 
number to clear the enclosures nearest the road, and brought their pri- 
soners safe to Montreal. 

The modification with which the lance might be best given to the 
British heavy cavalry is a matter which, as wc have before said, demands 
due deliberation. No greater mistakes have ever been made in our sei- 
vice than suddenly introducihg new weapons and equipment, in mere ser- 
vile imitation of foreig'.! armies. Because other armies had cavalry with 
square caps and lanees, we were, forsooth, have the same variety ; 
because others had hussars, with sheep-skins for want of better saddle 
coverings, we must adopt the' same, not as a military mprovement, but 
as a military ybftfeio?!, just as a nursery gardener would think hirnsclf 
disgraced if he had not the same variety ol dahlias as his opposite rival. 
Mutamus clypeos Danaiiiitque inbigaia nobis* 

Aptamuh.” 

Without duly weighing in what way^^wc may make the imitation most 
^available — ^the fir^t powt to be considored as regards the application 
of the lance to the British cavalry servicers, how Tar it can be adopted 
without sacrificing that wea})ori, which has been shown by ex])euence 
to be absolutely necessary for troops employed like ours as police at 
home, and as light or heai/y cavalry abroad, just as circumstances may 
require. 

Within the last two years many trials have been made of uniting both 
lance and carbine, and the lancer regiments have been supplied with 
carbines fitted in various ways to their saddles, by way of discovering 
•which was least inconvenient : matty officers have also been called upon 
for opinions upon this ppiut. One party, however, and indeed the prin- 
dpal one concerned, has had no voice in these debates — this is the 
ttrCop-horse, who, if, like the horse^ of Achilles, he had ten minutes per- 
jlibsion Ip express his sentiments, would probably observe to the autho- 
is all very well for you to be settling how my rider can carry 
a Ci^bl|^ln additioti to his lance with least inconvenience and best faci- 
w making use of either weapcm» but, settle it how you will, you are 
adoing atiother burthen to my ailready exaggerated equipment. You are 
always inventing some confounded fresh luggage for me ; do lay your 
heads together and $ee if you cannot take something off instead of con- 
stantly adding to my load. Except in the tiding<^school, my oldest eom- 
vade in the t^bop don't recollect evbr hearing one of those heavy pistols 
whi^h sp cumberoUr shoulders discharged by Ijis rider. Why not rid 
ns of them at ofice ? The sheep-skin too ! why am I to be heathd atid 
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loaded with another creature’s skin> which iu wet weather is as heavy as 
a pail of water, and after every march gives my master Such labour ^ 
clean it that he is often obliged to neglect me in order to do so ? If 
you load us in this stupid way, you must expect us to fail ^hen most ^ 
wanted. • 

Not ours the fault .... 

No — could our swiftness o*e| the winds prevail, 

Or heat the pinions of the western gale—* 

All were in vain. • . , 

♦ • 

It is a curious fact, that we, who require it more tiian any other 
nation, have never yet devised some plan for giving lancer negiments 
a certain proportion of carbines, and we now propose to remedy this 
error by the still greater extreme of encumbering every lancer with a 
carbine besides his lance. • 

Yet we have only to look to the continental armies for several modes 
from which to make a selection. We shall find the Prussians have in 
every squadron of lancers about twenty men, who carry carbines, but no 
lances, and are placed in the rear-rank upon the flanks, where they are 
ready to act as advance, and rear-guards, in column, or as skirmishers 
when in line. Then the Russians arm the fpont rank only of their 
cuirassiers with lances, the rear-rank being provided with merely sword 
and carbine. * 

But, perhaps, though altered during^the Bourbon restoration, there 
was never a better method devised for the united employment of the 
lance and carbine in cavalry, than the last organization adopted for his 
regiments of “ chasseurs a cUe\yii” by Napoleon, who seems, in this case, 
to have provided for every contingency with his usual judgment, in the 
detail as well as in the greater features of military arrangement. He 
formed in (jvery regiment o/ ‘chasseurs a squadron of lancers, who 
took post and precedence ip each regiment exactly*on the same footing 
as grenadiers in the infantry ; by wliich means the men and horses 
most calculated for the lance could be selected witliout any injury to 
the rest of the corps, which was thus rendered eflective for every kind 
of service. This organization was afterwards altered by the Bourbons, 
but all olBcers who had served in the regiments thus equipped bore 
general testimony to its merits and advantages. 

The Russians, in arming the front rank only with lances, have evi- 
dently had Napoleon’s principles ip view* and are aware of the necessity 
of never separating the lance from the support of the sabre and carbine. 
This organization would be ppcuhatly easy flf adoption in the British 
cavalry, because it has tor years been a regulation, and a very good one, 
of the riding drill, that every cavalfy soldier, whatever description of corps 
he belongs to, shall be thoroughly instructed in the pe of the lance. 
Want of uniformity in the appearance of a Line is stti objection which is 
hatdly worth noticing, were it not often a favourite argument with those 
whoso views go little furtlier than such narrow limits ; but do we not 
every day see the grenadier and the light company man doing all 
duties along with the other companies of o«r Guards and Infantry regi- 
ments, without the smallest reference to what difference there exists in 
their head-dress t But one effective and positive fact is worth many psgea 
of rei^oning ; and that which Marshal Matmotit has quoted, of an eicort 
' of laRcors being called upon to bjeak into a square, who, though 

P2 
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labomring un<ier the df sporate disadvantage of their tnuiikets being made 
x*>early useless by the rain, had yet repelled the attack of cd>^alry armed 
only with swords, proves, beyond all tjuesUon, the advanUgo of the 
lance against infantry » On the other hand, how many instances might 
we quote where the carbinq has been of essential service in enabling 
tiavalry to protect themselves in defiles ? Acting as advance or rcar« 
guards, it may be calied> indeed, indispensable. 

Lancers, under those circumstances, must always liavc recourse lo 
their friends of the carbine, just as necessarily as the Dragoons were,, 
compelled to apply to the Lancers on the occasion cited by Marbhal 
MariponL The two weapons essentially depend upon each other; but 
it is lo l:)e hoped that the dilficnlty of combining them may be niet by 
any arrangement rather than that of overloading every Lancer’s horse 
by a carbine, in addition to the other w’capon, especially as we have 
plenty of examples Irom winch to select, and plenty of cavalry officers, 
competent, from both ilicir experience ami judgment, to deliberate in 
what way the comliinatiou ot the knee and carbine may be effected in 
the most convenient proportion. 


SCENES IN A MILITARY HOSPITAL. 


No. I. 

THE YOUNO CORPORAL. 

** Oh Ood ! it IS a U‘arfiil thing* 

To si‘ethti human ^oul take wuig 
In any shape, in any mood : 

Tve seen it jrushing hnth in IiWkI — 
l'v<* seen, it on Iho breaking octan*" 

Strive wdh a swoln convulsive luoUorf— 

I’ve seen the sick ,md f»h.e?tly bed 
or sin deliuons with its diead • 

But these were horn4>*s ’ — this was woe.'* 

* * 

** The brows of men by the dcspauiug light, 

Wore an uaithly aspect, as by fits 
The flashes tell upon them ; some Liy down 
And hid their eyes and wept j and some did rc^it 
Their cbms upon their clenched hands, and .sniUoil ; 

* S* 4$ * 

And fFuTf which for a raomeitl was uo more, 

JOtd fftut again.*'* * 

Thk romantic and high!) -tinted actounls furnished from time to time 
by those who reported for tlie English journals, of the landing in 
Portugah reception by the people, and early achievements of the 
Pedlroite exfieditiou, produced its intended sensation, and'caused many 
hcait to beat high vvitli ho^es of renown and honours, were a 
path but openeil to reach the banded few by whom such deeds of 
chivalry and demng^dQ vvere said to be accomplished. Nor is this to 
be wondered at ; for the young and inexperienced seldom allow tiiem- 
selves time for reflection, and sliouM then? chance to be a dasli of the 
lieadstrong in their character, they on the instant follow the Ijent of 
their own vivid taiagmation. 5|ilitary glory is very dazzling their 
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(>y(».s; atifl they loo frequently give tip the suhstantJal comforts of hom^ 
and sieze upon any chance that presents itself of achieving martial 
fame, tvithont looking upon tlieir probable ultimate destination, or 
pausing for the opportunity of rightly understanding the desperate or 
disgraceful natures of the service into which they have blindly plunged. 
'Phis has been wofully exemplified in these two expeditions ; first in 
that to Portugal, and next in that to #the Basque Provinces. Many a 
young man of name and social worth was seduced by the fantastic 
* calls of factitious glory to join the rabble-routs called armies at Oporto 
and San Sebastian ; and of these, alas ! how many are there who have 
now lo nionrn over the loss of precious years, of the most precious 
portion of their existence, now irrc’triovably test ; and how many, too, 
liave fallen victims to hardsliips mvl neglect, or perished ingloriously 
on a foreign strand in a mercenary contcot and marauding warfare, and 
in which, terminate as it might, they could in no case whatever hope to 
reap cither reward or honours ! Yet despite of all this, almost every- 
thing hitherto written upon the subject lias, as we have already stated, 
been painted e 7 t beau^ and it is therefore ^high time that some truth- 
telling sketches should be given to the world, and the I'evene of the 
picture be exhibited, if only as a warning beacon to tlie would-be heroes 
of inglorious expechtior^‘«. Instead, therefore, o£ the multiplied “ lights^* 
(alike to those delusive ones used by wreckers, luring only to destruc- 
tion) already disseminated through thfi public [ircss, we have thought 
proper to indite some of the shadojvs* of the liberating** campaigns 
in Portugal and Spain, in the earnest hope that these may act as a 
salutary caution to English ycAitli how they thoughtlessly permit them- 
selves to become the dupes of the designing, or associates in enterprises 
that can never terminate for themselves aught otherwise than in suffer- 
ing, disaster, and dishonour.* \Vitli these b/ief observations we enter 
upon our task. * * 

The military mania, at the epoch we allude I9, soixed firm hold of 
many youths of respeclabiiity, and not a few M the period were the 
runaways from home, and less alluring-profess^nS, wh6 were to be 
found “ bearing a halberd** in the ranks of the British battalions, ini the 
fallacious hope of winning a name “even at the cannon’s mouth;* v \ 
Of this class appeared a soldier named Kavanagh,. of theV^r-—* 
meiit, the most attractive of the English corps. lijs appearanee'^^^^ 
manners were singularly prepossessing :*a iineiy-for^pedvand elegalil^^ 
featured boy ; rigidly attentive to his duty ; J^eeping aloof from the sol- 
diery, and never joining them iirtlie hours of leisure. Taciturn in 
extreme, he seldom spoke save when addressed; but yet, from n HndK- 
noss of disposition, he became an’universal favourite. Tb6 coarse jacket 
of his rank could not disguise the |:eritleman ; and even the eomtnpn 
men of the ^regiment treated him with forbearance, arid something liSe 
respect. He had early attracted Jhe attention of one of two 
the corps, and been gratified by slight promotion. Serving in the 
company with him, as a junior officer, I was more frequently broogbfc 
in contact with the “Young Corporal” than others of tjhe Yegiment, I 
was a youth, too, myself, but little bis senior, and feelii^ that difbumV 
stances (1 cared not what they were) had removed him flora Eis nipper 
sphene^ the sympathy I entertained, too apparent for disguise, arid ttfe 
' eager fejiowfihip with which It was met, tnre\# tts riftener togetiteftfem 
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oia|;xcUtive psijiofiis, reference to military etiquette, would We ren^ 
djferi^d consiste^H — and It became my pleasure to ligbten, where it lay in 
power, the heavier, or to relieve him altogether from the more irk- 
some, of his regimental duties* In brief, before a very long period 
elapsed, vve became intimatp friends ; and my most strenuous endea- 
Votu*s were now exerted to procure him a commission in the same corps, 
or in some other regiment, where there plight be less hostility to the 
recej^tipu of a man from the ranks.’* In this wish, however, I was, 
for the mbntent, disappointed j for the majority of ^‘officers — shop-^ 
fads, WjiOm couhter-delalcations or robbery of the till had elevated to 
the factitious dignity of gentlemen — stoutly stood by their order, and 
clamorously protested against the admission of one, really a gentleman, 
dmodgst them. 

Circumstances shortly afterwards 4hrew me into another regiment, 
and to a different part of the extensive lines, where, from the harassing 
nature and continued duties of out-lying piquet, we seldom encountered 
each other. Occasionally, however, we met — he, foraging in my vici- 
nity ; or I, upon a day’s leave and ride into the city — but not one word 
during our intercourse did he eyer breathe as to liis private circumstances, 
or the nature of the disappointments that bad forced him to Portugal as 
a private soldier. 1 knew ftorn himself that lie served in a name not 
his own — but that was all, nor did 1 seek to lea’jn. Youth is generally 
confiding; and it was enough for me to find he had boon unfortunate 
to feel a strong interest in his welfare. 

We had not meteor nearly two months, when, upon rumour of attack, 
a part of the regiment I belonged to received sudrien orders for a nighl- 
march into the town to reinforce a weak point, and the expected one of 
assault I accompanied the division ; but the night passed ofi‘ without 
any appearance of the enemy assembliiig in our front; and the next' 
morning, in the regular routine of service, my tiame was called for duty 
at one of the hospitals (for there were several), and shortly after we 
marched to the relief of the old guard, and formed m their places. The 
troops, who had been greatly harassed, and were under arms all night, 
were right happy when the order to barracks was given out, and they 
were scrambling for their rations, when, amidst the din of clinking camp- 
kettles, scolding commissaries, screeching women, and all the confusion 
concomitant upon provision-stores in state of siege, the bugles were 
observed hurrying in, and, to the geneyal dismay, “ Turn out the whole ” 
soOnded on all sidts. The aspect of affairs was instantly changed, the 
’ wine, and agua-ardente oP'tliose who Jiad been so fortunate to get any, 
vvas hastily gulped down, amidst imprecations at the untimely onset of 
the enemy, biscuits, beef, and backalho crammed into havresacks, belts 
tightened, muskets snatched up, aud in less than ten minutes not a man 
‘ Ifemahied in the barrack-square. They had fallen in, been marched off, 
and wore avyay to the time of double-quick, for the MigueliJes had miule 
assault when least expected,' driven in the piquets and advanced 
posts, l^astered an outwork, reached the trenches, and vver<? forcing the 
lines. The firing soon became tretnendous, and so admirably had the 
attack 0f the assailants been planned, and with such vigour maintained, 
that fears for the instant were awakc;ned tjiat they ^oidd enter the town. 
Thp wounded now he^n to pour in* and occasioned a scend of mlisery 
which passes bnagmatfeiif Women and children were crowding around 
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the (Ipors of the hospital, imploring admission, in accents that would 
break a man’s heart when he thinks upon it ; they were calling for their 
husbands, sons, brotliors, who had been borne in from the field. Thf 
enemy’s artillery had been very destmetive ; some of the poor fellows had 
been torn almost to pieces by cannister or grape-shot ; limbs were car- 
ried away or frightfully smashed ; and what with the deep and agonised 
moaning of some, the loud and continued shrieks of ofhers, the tears 
and suppiicaliotjs of the woxne^n^ the scene was horrible. The hospital 
accommodation was scanty in the extreme ; every bench found a tenant ; 
and as others continued arriving, they were obliged to be flung down in 
the hall and corridors, 'rhings were in this state wheft a Portuguese 
Stall- Olficer dashed op to the door of the hospital : without dismounting, 
ho cnjlcd aloud for the officer of the guard. “ Mr. Leslie,** he said, 

‘‘ YOU are to despatch every man you can spare to the barriers ; lose not 
an instant, Sir.” Spurring his h«rse, he galloped down the town; the 
muni(‘i}}al force \wis called out; in one moment I had my little guard 
togotlier. I left a steady non-commissioned officer at the hospital with 
a moiety of the soldiery, and jdacing myself at the head of the remainder, 
gave the order to march. As I pronounced the word, some fresh casual- 
ties were being brought in ; and even airjfftt the excitement of the mo- 
ment, I trembiod with emotion on beholding my early friend Kavanagh 
dragged along, almost insensible, from the pain of a severe wound, the 
joint of one of Iiis linfbs being almost shattcrcVl to pieces. I ordered 
the men to proceed, l)ut halted a moment myself to charge my own Ser- 
jeant to })ay particular attention to the wounded man. Poor Kavanagh 
recognised me directly, and stretched out his iiand{ which I took, and 
with un assurance of being mgw back with him, was compelled to hurry 
forward. Overtaking my parly in a few moments, we were soon mia- 
gh‘d with the defenders; but it was some time ere I could give much 
attention to duty, in cons^upKufbe of the impression left on my mind by 
the mangled and bloody fpnu of poor neglected Kiavanagii. 

I'liG attack of the cm my, originally confined lo one particular point 
where we were tiion engaged, had gradually extended itself, and merged 
into a general assault upon the lines, apd it was not until the evening 
was far advanced that they ceased their desperate efforts : by midnight 
our distant piquets and outposts were re-established, and the ground^ 
wrested from us in the morning, once more occupied by the Pedroite 
troops. My anxiety now to gv t back to the hospital was exceeding ; 
but there seemed little chance ofi it at the moment, for one half the army 
remained under arms, and of this section my own*corps formed the ad- 
vance, About daybreak, hpweyer, I reccitSd orders to proceed with my 
company to the foz, the e.xtrcme point of the lines from the city gates ; 
at eight o’clock we marclied into the village, and there We were once 
more dismissed to barracks, Afuw attending to my men, I rode over 
to the Commandant, and begged permission to go to Oporto upon 
pressing private business ; he hesitated to grant it, but I so urged the 
matter that he wrote me out a jiass. and by mid-day 1 reached the hos- 
pital. Inquiring directly for Kavanagh, I went up the staircase, Sind ^ 
found, that owing to my bustling good-natiWed sorjeant, ho had been so 
far fortunate as to get placed upon an hospital mattress: he suffered in- 
tense pain ; the surgeons had not, up to that time, been enabled to attend 
toldm, beyond applying a temporary bandage ronnd the shattered l|mb : 
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his leg was greatly swollen^ for the hall had entered a little below the 
l^ee, broken the cap to pieces, and passed out a few inches above. The 
vVOiiBd, to an inexperienced eye, would have appeared slight, but I bad 
seen enough of hospital treatment to know that instant aniputalion could 
■ alone save life. Under this impression I hurried to one of the surgeons 
with whom 1 had some aliglA acquaintance, and he promised me that 
the case in which I expressed an interest should be one of ids earliest 
duties* ' 

On going back to Kavanagh 1 found him much exhausted ; the ^ 
extreme heat of* the room op^pressed him, for it was crowded with dead 
and dying: time had not been found to remove the bodies. It then 
occurred to me that one or two rooms in the hospital had been set apart 
for the‘o(ficers, whicli were in belter order than the others, being venti- 
lated, clean, and quiet. I placed in tjie hands of the hospilal-serjeant 
a conmneivg argumnit, tli(3 only one to wliich he was not inaccessible, 
and contrived, with his assistance, to remove my patient to one of those. 
There were three vacant tressels in tlie room, but no further accommo- 
dation ; and, placing him upon one of these, I despatched a soldier to 
my quajrters with a note, cksiring my servant to strip my cot of its 
appurtenances, and come with fill haste to the hospital. I had soon the 
pleasure of seeing poor Kavanagh in comparative comfort, in a good 
bed, and somewhat at ea'oe. »* 

The Doctor came in shortly afterwards, seemingly surprised at my 
having ventured so far to disturb (without permission) the economy of 
the hospital arrangements. I at once told Inrn my apology for not 
having previously consulted him upon the point was the urgency of ilie 
case, and the extreme interest I took in the melancholy position of my 
poor friend. He undid the bandage, and narrowly inspected the wound, 

I turned away for the instant, but I couli^ not be deceived ; the expres- 
sion of his countenanqc told me the injury was mortal ; he, however, 
spoke soothingly to the patient, applied sorfie mixture to the limb, 
ordered him a little tea, and proceeded with his duties and attendance 
upon the other sufferers. 

On quitting the ward he beckoned me Id follow. I found him in the 
corridor. He, being fully aware of the interest I felt upon the subject, 
said — “ Mr. Leslie, that poor lad will die."' I exclaimed — “ Oh ! 
Doctor, can nothing be done?*’ He continued, — “One only chance 
remains ; if the inflammation subsides, if it can be reduced, it is possible 
amputation may not ^be too late. In 'his present dejected state, Mr* 
Leslie, telling him this woulcL^act fatally j you must be cautious of this ; 
ril see you by and by.** 

U^ireturned \o the room. Kavanagh i^d remarked my absence, and 
oh te-pptry he fixed a searching glance upn me; I could with 
culty support il.. Catching my arm, he drew me towards him* Leslie, 
dear he said, “you*ye been the only friend I have known ; 

now (aMhe fixed his full gaze upon me) tell me wliat did Dn Thorpe 
say to you about me.” , ‘ 

I tried to calm.him,and eyade tlie, subject* but he held me fern, and, 
begging me to sit beside him* que^tiopea me closely, I could not sup- ; 
port it; all manly firmness seemed fp. quit ,me fpr lay tbero; 

almost alone, with but [pm Wmg owing for,, him by hiV «ide, apd that; 
one hut Mend of yesterdky^^vvlth nqijo other to.soof^ to with 
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Mm'of early days, of early hopes ; away from all that was dear to him, 
in a stranf^er land, and in this his sad hour of tribulation — I felt all Ws 
loneliness, I thought of my own boyish dreams, my own village home, 
and its cheering welcome, and * * * * 

I continued at the hospital until the evening, and during the intervals 
of his suffering he spoke to me of himself, of his family ; all the barriers 
of conventional reserve wer^ broken down, and the sad story of his 
young life lay unbosomed before me. The recital evidently pained 
yet he seemed relieved at thus unburlhening himself of a weight 
of woe, — of the melancholy tale of early disappointment, lie had now 
some one to whom he could talk over old times. We had grown grey- 
headed in our friendship in a few hours — I was no longer a stranger, 
and he spoke as though I were some old familiar playmate with whom 
he was holding converse, *Twai^e*en like 

• Sweet Una’s face. 

Making a sunshine in a shady place.'" 

* * *t. 

Jfy an arrangement with a brother otpe&r, and as an especial favour, 

J obtained an extension of leave, and at an^ early hour the morning 
following I again wended my way on diy melancholy office. Poor 
Kavanagh, altliough sJ young, cherished a strong religious feeling, anti 
had urged me to secure for liim the offices of the clmrch. He was a 
Poman Catholic. Iliad accordingly called upon^an amiable gentle- 
man, attached to one of the convents in the town, 'and in his company, 
and with one of his brethrer^ I now proceeded to the hospital. The 
coadjutor priest was Irish ; this was a comfort to Kavanagh, for even 
the accents of home appeal in our hour of trouble most forcibly to the 
heart. ^ • 

A great change had come over the wcfUndeci young man, I felt 
shocked to behold it. He was certainly worse, and much more depressed, 
though his countenance lighted up when I entered; and on my pre- 
senting to him the kind visitors who acqpmpanied me, he received" them 
with an eagerness of welcome. , 

Quitting them for a time, I retired, but in less than half an hour he 
sent to recal me ; the offices of his church had been concluded, 

Dorn Diego,” said the elder priest, addressing me, “ should your^ 
friend wish to see me again, let ipie know ; I shall be at your disposal at 
all seasons, whenever you command.” 1 thanked* him for his benevo- 
lence, and we parted. ^ , 

During the morning I remained with Kavanagh ; he seemed mate- 
rially tranquillized by the visit^of the clergy. The surgeons twice came 
to see him, and about mid-day I received a summons to the ante-room* 

I found Dr. Thorpe awaiting me. 

We hilve decided upon amputation; U*s the poor fellbw's only, 
ch^ittce.’’ \ ^ ^ 

Although prepared for this, indeed desiring it, yet the cbmmunicatiou 
deeply pained me. He continoe(l'-4“ Would you wish* to break it to , 
Iiim l” I rejoined it would be impossible W me to do , so, and reqtiest^ 
him to OndertAke the office. » He did so at once--*-! remaineil away^^ 
Rewriting to me in Rfew minutes, he lad ! he \va^ te^Hbfy 

sheSen'at but' how befits it pietty^wcll.**^- “ Wheh do you opeifaW 
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Doctor ?’• I asked him. “ I am only jvaiting for — and , they 

vvi^l be here in half an hour/’ 

I returned to Kavanagh^s side ; it was a painful scene ; his face had a 
livid appearance, white aa ashes ; he liad before been much flushed, but 
\hc interview with the Surgeon had produced a most extraordinary 
eficct. A cold damp had overiipread his features, round drops of per- 
spiration liad started to his forehead. The expression of his countenance 
hatl altered, and the suffering from inward agony seemed terrible* I 
quietly passed a handkerchief across his face, when he pressed my hand 
against his brow;* 1 beckoned to a servant whom I had placed to attend 
him, and got a cup of weak lemonade which I oflered him. He drank 
a little, and then nioved it away. Leslie,?* he said ; he repeated the 
name several times ; Leslie, you’ll stay by me, won*t you T His toice 
was broken ; it was of a fiiglitful dept^[, and hollowness, and he seemed 
uiiiike the same person. Leslie,” said he, at length, with extrcnio 
eiVort, “you must stay with me.’* 1 promised ;-«-he grasped my hand 

tightly, and closed his eyes for a few seconds. “ Pve been thinking of 
home, Leslie,” he said ; “ you — you — you won’t forget, Leslie.**' 

i returned tlio pressure of bis hand ; it was all 1 could do. .... 
In a few minutes the surgeons •entered the ward : Kavanagh gave way 
(mtircly ; ho was fearfully 'shaken, the heavings of his frame seemed to 
lift the very bed-clothes from his body, and he L'^pt his eye fixed upon 
me, but said not a word, i was not new to scenes of the kind, but 1 
had never before had my nerves Wted whore friendship had a part to 
support. Dr. T'horpjri came towards me and said, ‘‘ Mr. Leslie, will you 
have the kindness to step this way for a inoment When away from the 
room, he begged mo to counnand myself, fir otherwise 1 should do harm. 
“ Upon you, Mr. Loalie, much de])ends,’* he said ; “ it is evident to us, 
my dear Sir, that u[)un yott much — very ipucli — depends.'* I could not 
speak. “ Be a man,, Mr. [ioshe — be a 1 felt grateful for his 

weibmeant efforts, and on Uie point of reply wt^s checked for the instant, 
by one of the surgeons and an hospital absislant issuing from the room, 
and coming towards us; tlieir jnanner 1 thought somewhat strange^but 
I had little time to scriUiniy,o*it. Vo'ur friend is dead, Mr. Leslie,” 
said^lic chief surgeon. 1 feit stunned. Dr. Tliorpe started as well as 
myself, 1 entered the room instantly; he ha4;^.never moved after I 
(.[uitted Iiim ; his fiice turned towards the door, but his , eyes were closed ; 

the struggle bad been too much for him ; be was dead 

Jfc some time erp I could quit the^ spot I looked upon the cold 
remains with a feeling of aw^ — vague, mysterious, undefined. There is 
a dignity about death with which evert the humblest of his victims is 
invested,— regal pomp, the victor of hundred fights, the enthroned 
despot—- all fade into insignifican<^, when We ponder by the side pf even 
beggary in a shroud. Tlie dealh-pale features, rigid limbs^ faded eye, and 
powerless band, seem to mock us with scorn. What, after jll, are Qur 
dearest hopes, sweetest alfcctions, or fiercest hate? — “ all ia vanity,” — 
ay, vain as are tljoso dreams of our youth, over which we have all 
mourned 

I'he surgeons said it was the wound, but I knew it was a broken 

* In allusion to a promise I had made him, and never was vow more reUgioitsly 

observed. ^ ( 
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lieaft He was dead ! were there none to mourn for 

him ? The story of a life he had told me answered the (jijestion. ^ 
The father of the Young Corporal, a distinguislied Irish officer of the 
old war, inherited an impoverished but apparently splendid domain, and 
with it the representation of one of the ancient families of tlic country, ' 
and marrying a lady of some fortune, he was enabled* to maintain the 
position of his birth. In a few years, however, his wife died, leaving 
him a widower with four children — rtiree girls, and an infant son. Of 
a gay temperament, though a good husband, the loss was soon for- 
" gotten, and then commenced a career of reckless dissipation, that ter- 
minated in ruin. For years, however, lie contrived to keep his ground 
upon the semblance of a prof^erty, although every acre was mortgaged 
overwind over again. His daughters, beautiful women, were well married ; 
and so entirely unsuspicious and^gnorant were even his most intimate 
fViimds of the true state of his affairs, that hi$ cliiidron were considered 
lieircsses, and formed alliances accordingly. The fatlicr die<l suddenly, 
the mortgagees foreclosed, and, literally, not a shilling remained for his 
son. Expelled from his ancient home, despoiled of his lieritnge, the 
poor lad, reared in a career of extravagance, was suddenly recalled from 
college. He had no home to receive limi, and was coldly looked upon 
by those who, for years, had banqueted in th^ halls of his father. Thus 
early was the youtht destined to become acquainted with the hol- 
lowness of worldly friends. The indiscreet and cruel expression of re- 
sentment, in his presence, of one of his brotliors-in-Iaw, fired the 
wounded pride of the unhappy boy. Wliat was it him that his liither 
had wasted his inheritance? he had been a fond, tliough a llioughtlcss 
one; — the reproach struck hiil» deeply; he replied nut, but with feelings 
outraged, his pride assailed, meeting unkindness where he liad looked 
for sympathy, he turned awa)^ and, hurrying to Dublin, threw himself 
amongst the first detachments of recruks an^l volunteers tliat left 
Ireland for Portugal ; an8 thus ignobly fell the last of an ancient name, 
whose fatliers were the native princes in the land he for ever abjured. 

One whom I had regarded when living, I could not desert when dead ; 
and, although opposed to every regulmion, I had the body taken at 
night from the hospital, conveyed to a neighbouring church, and tlirough 
the influence of the clergyman I before alluded to, the corpse was depo- 
sited in sacred ground, with all the ceremonies of a fanciful and poetical 
creed. There is no |)ic jaett to^mark.the place of sepulture, but it lives 
in my memory ; and years hence, should chance ¥>nce more throw me 
on the shores of Lusitania, and I visit theJieroic city, I could pac;e the 
aisle at midnight, and halt dt the spot allotted as the resting-place of the 
last of a vanislied riice, * „ 

I have violated no trust, betraypd ho confidence, in adding the few 
last lines; yet, Uiough the narrative is so disguised, that no feelings 
can be dtttra^d, there lire many who will recognise on the instant, 
jn this narrative, a melancholy and true story. 
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diary OF A RUN TO THE NORTH COAST OF FRANCE, 

• The little Camilla and another small steamer keep up the little com- 
munication there is hetvveen OE.r little islands and lower Normandy and 
Brittany, running alternately from Jersey to St. Malo and Granville. 
And here, let all the world know,, that, were it not for us English, 
that little would dwindle to nothing at all. Anxious fathers and mothers 
bring their families to these shores for the sake of economy. Finding, 
1 dare say, a sort of disappointment at Jersey, a good many go on to 
8t. Malo, Dinan, and Avranches, of which places I shall speak by 
and by. " o 

This order of summer emigrants consists chiefly of half-pay officers of 
our Army and Navy, retired tradesmen, &c., and their children. The 
favourite places, since the peace, when this part of the world was dis- 
covered, are decidedly St. Servans (St. Malo) and Dinan ; up its pi^^tty 
river, within two hours’ run of it ; at St. Servans, there are no fewer than 
1700, at Dinan about 400, spending more cash than half these depart- 
ments put together ; they formdhe gay elite of what society there is to 
he found, for never wer(», such unsociable snails as the good French 
quiet families wiien left quite to themselves in tlpiir respective country 
towns, including all the small noblesse who vegetate in and about ail the 
prefectures and sub ditto. Be thunkful then, 0 French ! for this our 
taste — I might say fdly, but I will not; it is only a hankering we have 
after passports and all sorts of discomfort,* and that kind of pride which 
like that, it is said, of the seif-banished oldiCastillians, hates to see any- 
thing greater or more prosperous than itself! 

Thave known some of tlicse wanderers vvho, after an absence of ten, 
or twelve, or twenty years, have come back home, not a franc the better 
off in their narrow circ^anistances, with their gi,^ls speaking good French 
and bad English, dancing well, dressing well, and playing the piano 
well; their sons a mongrel breed, nor French nor English, accomplished 
in nothing. To greet them on their retpm not a friend remaining, and 
all the relations of life to begin anew iii the sear and yellow leaf, with- 
out a connexion for their strange children — strang;e in their own father- 
land! I call this state of things melancholy. Look to it all you who 
inconsiderately bury yourselves at St. Servans, Avranches, Dinan, &c., 
not forgetting the more ambitious who linger on from year to year at 
Caen and Tours, nefther rg^plvcd to come home, for good and all, nor 
let it alone. ’ • 

But I have not yet got to my first stage or landing-place at Gran- 
ville on this west coast of Nprm^dy. unlucky stars urged me to 
make my descent on this villanous toast m this most detectable of all 
vile towns; if' the jack-in-office incivility and indeed insolence of the 
gms'd'armes^ the custom-house officers^ and the passport animals at th^ 
mayor^s, from the moment the anchor is down inside the pier to the 
moment you can turn your back on their dirty office^ constitutes thp 
xnle ; besides a good quantity of dirt, squalidity, and varipus compound 
Stenches round the harbour. Now, setting aside these jacks-in -office* 
who do all they can to disgu^ bon'pat i^eople, and , prevent their ever 
again setting foot in Granville, thq town itself h neithW gobd nor had^ 
As first seen from the steam-boat coming along from the iiorlhi only the 
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Upper town is visible on its liis^li rocky bank, the roofs of tlie houses peep- 
ing over a higlj wall; from this rocky projection runs out a good lo,>g 
solid pier, getting round which one enters a small but snug fishing-bout 
liarbour. The lower town consists of two or three straggiing waterside 
streets, and a sort of suburb running into the country, on the south * 
side of a little valley, through which a pretty little useful stream turns 
some mills, and affords water besides afterwards for at least 200 good 
wives 1 counted washing, at the edge bfa kind of mall, where the genteel 
of the place promenade under some miserable stunted trees. Here I 
beliold a novel kind of fishery : it was a poor girl, even poorer than any 
one of the 200 washerwomen, who, after their departure in the evening, 
commenced fishing for any stray rags they might (must) have knocked 
off their clothes with their battering beetles against the stones. This 
W'as the chiffonnient aquatic of (kaiivillc. 

After the irritation of the passport-ollice, v?here they have the addi- 
tional degrading insolence of making you stand under a kind of guillo- 
tine to be actually m^amircd^ so very exact is lajeutw France after the 
tliree glorious and innriortal days [ Oh ! said I to myself, oli France ! 
is it for this abominable and insulting blessing (all else most equivocal) 
that I, like a great English fool, suflered myself to be ^^sacreedF* into 
helping to build street barriers on the egeond of those most stupidly 
glorious days? Yes,^so it was. What children of circumstances and 
momentary impulse we are ! It did yot require tliis new mode of wel- 
come to the slioresof young France, in spite of the exact number of fdet 
and inches already marked on my passport in Po/aud- street, to disgust 
me with my own weakness and folly. In a word, these Granville autho- 
rities are determined to go the whole hog^* (as befits them !), and get 
two francs out of you for giving you the unnecessary trouble of receiving 
another dirty, vexatious, provisionary passport, sending your original 
one on to Paris, though you may ])rotest ever so jliat you are not going 
there at all ! Wliat nonsense 1 It is the tax ! What police clerk in 
France would give it up, or his situation, or his salary t This is the art 
of creating offices ! like our qualification to vote barristers, and ten thou- 
sand commissioners ! 1 say, affer the vexation of this measuring^con- 

Irivance, I was glad to calm myself by contemplating lliis process of 
fishing fur rags on thy, limpid stream, O Granville I 

Come, never mind, the town itself is not to blame, and is (always out 
of the mayor's liorrid office, and, cleareof the fangs of gens’-d'armes and 
custom-house officers) a very comfortable, poorf quiet place enough, 
with plenty of oysters, milk, butter, mud,* dislocating pavements, good 
bread, and some very odd c*aps on the beads of a few of^the women, look- 
ing like colossal coarse niuslm 43utter4ies stuck on their heads. Two of 
these girls, from somewhere in the,c3tentift (for the absolute Granville 
caps are mob caps), ofliciaPdd at the grand auberge and hotel where I 
dined, at the corner of the Grande Rue. As usual, there was an immense 
kiteheii, where Monsieur (in a white nightcap) and Madame; hold 
their court, full of everybekiy, besides the salle-d'ina7t^er, a great 4eal 
too full. The dinner was a very hurried and very bad one, between two 
conflicting and inflicting diligences,’ the one to Avranches, the other to 
Coutanep. These arc the last ramifications of thoiLaJiite and the Jlfes- 
sagerie npjfaley diligences which divldO all travelling in Frahoe between 

lhe!fa> with h truly brotherly Ipve^ Boniface wasTult—npt i 
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might have been one other hotel in the town, and one or two in the 
u|jper town ; but the tiny communicating street bfetWeen the upper and 
lower so took my fancy, that I accepted the offer of a bed in one of the 
. said queer little houses, as a chamber of ease to the tavern. If any one 
wislu'd to have ^ good idea of French country-town wants, let him study 
the shops on either side of this cheerful ascending tent-Uke street: the 
houses one story high, with each its littip wooden stalrctise to its only room 
and floor, running primitively up and down like a ladder. Such a floor, 
HTich doors, such Jocks and keys, can be only seen in Prance — perhaps in . 
Siberia, Such assortments in the shops up and down both sides the way, 
arranged priniiiivcdy like the Turks on the broad flap of a Bort of win- 
dow or opening. Garlick in goodly bunches; sabots in thousands, horse 
collars big enough and heavy enough for elephants, bridles and breech- 
ings to match, sausages and treacle, Snd most coarse sugar, and care- 
fully in a round wooden box, a careful tea, as physic (dried clover or sloe 
leaves), sulphur and {)orridge-pots, and the rusty ii^on work of some de- 
stroyed town, froln hob-nails to barn-door, hinges, with old rusty tools, so 
bad, so awkward, as only possible to have? sprung from the invention of 
a true Frencli cleverne'ss ! w'hity-brovvn paper and farthing rushlights. 
But stop, tills will do; aP else conceivable by the most fertile imagina- 
tion, equally primitive, equally coarse and bad ; ^ 5 ind yet this country is 
not much more than 150 miles from England, and lias been in a state 
of peace and amity with us for these last four and twenty years ! hut 
strictly in a state o£i blockade as to any interchange of either goods or 
ideas ! They have a strict preventive service, and so liave we; and yet, 

I have no doubt, some hereafter memoirs end histories of our respective 
countries will talk of our respective enlightened statesmen ! 

But this little u]>-hill street is charming. I was quite in love with , 
its odd, little wooden houses, and the sunny, Jaughing rake it has tovvardvS 
the harbour and the joyous south; not that the sweep of the hills and 
shore is rich or fine, but it will do in the distance, as all xontinental 
views and prospects must. Nothing in the country bears lookihg at 
very close. In France, never go further than the market-place — 
gentraily some Placed or open space — where it is certain there is an 
overflowing abundance of all sorts of good things; and the countrymen 
and women look well clothed, sturdy, and comfortable. There drop 
them : never ask for, nor look after, their cottages or farm-houses, their 
garjjcns nor their dairies. Hov^ever, 'according to their ideas of the 
fitness of things, all is right; besides, after all, variety is charming. 

I have abused Granville, out it has, nevertheless, a very great name 
in tills country ; it is the pointe d*appui of the presqu^Ue diligences, 
voitiireSi and roulage^ of a}l Coming or going, you have some 

difficulty to escape the fangs of the tiiayoif and his myrmidons ; though, 
indeed, I vo\ved never more to come within hail of his worship. 

Jersey people have a great dislike and contempt for the Granvillians, 
giving the place a vile name (only to "be mentioned in French !). On 
the other hand, the Granville authorities theni a spite, aS the recep- 
tacle of all manner of mauvais criminals, who get away from 

France at this point ; thence, possibly, the sharpness of tfieir practice, 
and the tittle urbanity. But why, gOod olfficials, ai*e you rude and so 
minute to comers on 

t shall hot wait fot yuur AhSwet but beihg by nlbohlight; oh 
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a fine September morning, I got up, to be packed sideways (as they 
do herrings) in tlie cross diiigeneo to Coutance. U'here was rcvAin 
for two in the cabriolet, but they packed in three by this method ; being 
equally well stuffed inside ; with tiirec stinking animals c/i coucou witii, 
the cocker between the wind and our yobility,’’ away wo went. 

A great hog of a cattle-driver next me stunned mo vnth his Normandy 
polities. I thought I shoul(J have the drum of my rieht ear cracked 
wljen he applied his moutii, alternately with ii cross-ffre of his pip^*, 
which went out and was re-liL twenty times. I found aiterwards thoi 
animal had burned a great hole in my i\iackintosh with his fiery amadou. 
With what a feeling of exultation did 1 (|oit this monster at (kiutunct; 
— {^pretty town, seated iir.a ])retty country. Indeed, all this juxrt of 
Lower Normandy, as well as llrittany, niiich re&cmbles our home views 
over it, in its fields And liedge:?, and general appearance ; its orchards, 
besides, being well wooded. 

All tlirougli this country, one comes across tijose noble specimens of 
the Gothic in their churches, so beautiful, fo im])rcssive! for the most 
part built while we held sway over It for three hundred years. This at 
Coutance is very Ane, the outer walls, j^hJitments, particularly lich ; 
but I bad no time to do more than get a cup />f coffee, iind be re^packed 
in another machine going on to Curonian, where the more regular 
diligences come in oi! their way from Caen to* Cherbourg. 

French travelling to ever) -day persons jier hlage, "is niucli more 
comfortable than ours, but one must not extcnd^ltiis undorslanding to 
the cross-country “ corresjMVfdeuces^" such as tins. Tiicy crawl, too, 
like snails half the way, %)ugh the roads throu^diout Normandy and 
Brittany are all good, most of then macadami/ed regularly, and as good 
as ours, within these last five or six years. Even their cro.->s-roads are 
no -longer such a successic?n of mud and rulb as tiiey us(‘d to be. 
Johnny Frenchman lias been mighty slow to HnUer^taad this ; but lie 
does begin now to have an inkling about its convenience. 

France is so vast in extent compared with little Jingland, and at the 
same lime so variousy that it may be well to say wliereahouts 1 am 
just now. Were 1 to say in the hom^Cy I should be merely playing at 
hide-and-seek with my gentle reader ; or, if 1 say mure spceifically m 
the Cotentin — know, then, that this land is a sort of leg thrust out in 
the Channel formed by the deep bight or bay of Havre oii llie east, and 
the still deeper bight running isouthfrom Capo la Hogue to Mont St. 
Michel ; the little river Vire forming a sort of aistern boundary south 
of Carentan, which is calkd t^ie key o\' prcsqti^ilc, or almost island. 
The whole of this, and all its coasts here and on the Channel, is a rich 
loam on hard rock of difl’^reiat^and )^t descriptions, limestone, granite, 
flint, &c. It is well wooded, wli cultivated, witii a very agret.*able 
undulation of surface, growing more and more liilly as it runs west- 
ward ; tlm space across from the Vire by Caen to Harfleur, opposite 
Jlavre, being tnore flat, and net so rich in its soil. Beyond the Seine, 
agaiff, embracing the coast part, .it has the same rich agreeable character,* 
while to the soutri-west, across the interior towards the Loire, it is more 
level, more sandy, and np,t so rich in appearance, neither so vveli vvooded 
nor minutely ehcloseih l%<^e are the general featured j of course, with 
lots of exceptions ; tior is there much difference in the appearance of 
^lUanyt^qui^ acm&to JBresI Lpridnt; aU*ricb, weU eneipse^ with 
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hedges, well wooded, and very well cultivated. It is but a part of 
Kfittariy, not the lower part, but near Kennes, where the cultivation is 
poor, the iiouses miserable hovels, and the people ill clothed and 
slovenly ; the great mass being the very contrary, a liandsoine, weli- 
' dressetl, and industrious race, speaking very tolerable Welifi (as it is 
said!), and not niucli French, 

Tiie j>eople here, and all over Normandy, speak good Frencli. One 
hears nothing like patoh^ and few' provmcialisms. Nor is there any 
peculiarity of dress, except the women’s caps, vvliich vary, someliow or^ 
other, in every 'Uejuirtmcnt, and arc adhered to friun grandmother to 
grand-daughter witli a praiseworthy dignity ; 1 must say, refreshing, 
after the hodge-podge of dross one sees at home among our poorer 
country edasses, as well as in our towns ; in fact, no dress at all, unless 
a dirty bonnet, of no shape in particuk?.r, stuck on the head for shelter, 
can be called dros.>. In a wonl, we have not a thing left in the land 
picturesque^ and of an honest unassuming independence in tliis way ; 
any dirty girl uf^ all-work wearing all sorts of things, aping quality, 
when she can get it ; an abt^urdity that the French working-classes 
would laugh to scorn, because so laughable, so incongruous. In tins, 
and a tbou5>and other things, I must say French women show great good 
sense, which is as niueli a dignity in the commoner walks of Ide, periuips 
more so, than the somewhat assumed carri.igef and the more costly 
habiliments of refined society; 1 will stick to my word clignit}', even 
for an old applcwoman, il 1 am put to it. It is in everything, and in 
notliing ; it must bd unconscious, and seems, in a word, to be the utter 
absence of affectation, and the very concentration of consistency, and 
the Jiincss of things. '* 

As an instance of what it is, and a propo^ of an old applcwoman, 
when I got to Carentan, which is a sma-H fortified garrisoned town, wo 
slopped outside the wesieni gate in the subfirbs for the mail to take us 
up (if there might be room !), at a right angle. As one is trundled out 
bag and baggage, without one word ot particular explanation, I was at 
a loss what to do with myself for a coiqile of hours, not liking to leave 
my portmanteau quhe out of siglit on the pavefucnt, where tlie coachy 
had kindly thrown it, and walked off. 

In this sunny dilemma (for the day was fine), I sat me on the low 
wail close to the outer ditch or fosse of the fortress, kicking my heels, 
and watching my portmanteau and th^ unloading of an enormous two 
tun^ of cider from z country-cart, backed into a cider-dealer’s door 
liard by. These enormous casks certainly hold two tuns ; perched on a 
platform on two wheels, and fastened by upfights, how it got there was 
a question — how tlie small horse fragged it, was another — how liodge 
and his boy were to get it dowW, jvas another! The obstinacy and 
clumsiness of a real French chaw-bacon is only to be equalled by his 
own horse. Thus they bawled and backed, and poked baif au hour 
before they got tlie concern backed into the step of the door, through 
whicli the cider was to make its exit. They certainly did put their 
sliouldcrs to the wheel, and called not on Hercules, awkward, and stupid 
as they were ; yet in the end they wriggled it out, lifting the shafts over 
the horse s head as a lever, and so sliding it out, prizing it about with 
stray sticks and pieces of wood. To have brought a rope or a hand- 
spike with tliem was ifpt dreamt of— not a bit of it. 
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They vvere a whole hour at it; bui time is not of the least moment — ^ 
ji grand secret, which gets rid of so many apparent difficulties and awk- 
wardnesses we foolishly wonder at on tlie Continent, Now, all this time 
I had niy eye on a country darne in the midst other coini’oHs, sitting at 
her stall with all the cool, quiet dignity of an installation aj; Westminster. 
AV'liat, forsooth, if she sold apples, and pears, and figs, and sour grapes, 
and that she lield lier stand at tiic city^ gate on sulfiirance ! — her rights 
were sacred, [ have no doubt, of long use. Could I bavii traced it, 1 
am satisfied her grcai-grandmothev bad sat thi‘re, dres.sed just as alio 
was, and would have sold apples to Yoricks liad ho travelled there to 
buy them, or grapes eitlier, and would, besides, have taken no more 
notice of him than this good lady did of me all the while 1 sat on tlu' wall 
close by her. No, sluMnindcd her own business. In ibis slic had the 
advantage of me in dignity, most cettaiiily ; for | was not minding any 
thing in a useful sense hut my portmanteau, wliicli, by the same token, 

I slyly watched at a distance, as if ashamed of it. Something of this 
inferiority must have fiaslied across my mind, I am sure"; bedsides that, 

1 thought I might as well try her grapes or an a]>])le, so [ got oft' my 
wall, and touched my cap to her very respectfu fly, saying, I low do you 
sell thf'm, Madame?'' as I took up a buncli of i>er grapes. “ (), nion 
Dieii, Monsieur, im sous; mais prenez encofe, jls ne sont ]kis bien 
inur/' Giving a two soul piece, she was returning me my change j but 
‘‘ no,’* said 1, “ Non, Madame^ je prendrai unc pomme.” “ Tantque 
vous voudrais. Monsieur, merci ! “ Merci ! Madame,’* ^aid F, and we fell 

into some little question and answer about the expected Caen mail- 
diligence ; hut not a (piestion did^slie ask me of mysel), and yet I must 
have been every way odd and strange to her. My Mackintosh and cap 
w'cre decidt'dly foreign ; why was 1 idling al)Out there, as if dropt from 
the cdonds 'i x^nd yet, in the qmtit way she raised her eyes to me and 
withdrew" them, in the quiet jiroprietv ot her anlwers,>and in the imper- 
turbable thread of her knitting, which she went on with, she taught me 
something — something that most Knglishmeu want — a quiet self-pos- 
session; not the frigid, not the proud, not the cold, tlie atTectcil, or the 
ac(piired, but the true, the unaiTect^ti. Tiie French, higli or low, beat? 
us at this all to nothing. They mind their own huH?u''iS better than we 
do, though they often do not do it so well. 1 was so impressed with 
n^spect for this applewoman — aye, nothing but that — that for the soul of 
me I could not throw away the rest of the grapes while near her. They, 
were too sour by half; but f feared as much to^oifeiuriier pride by it 
as I should have feared doing |iu imf^olite thing to one of our own 
Duchess Dowagers; but the coach at length drove up, and I bid 
madanie bon jour, to wbicli she ' very grachiu sly inclined her head. 

O, twice-tedious two hours, lost at •the gate of Carentan, the key 
fortress of the fresqu?Ue, lasing the fine day for seeing the country — 
observing nothhfig, observed of nothing — but the sentry, by the by, 
inside this outer gate, who once or twice eyed me, as much as to say ** is 
that fellow coming in or not ? — there’s an outlandish foreigner for youl” 

Although I had taken my place at the Granville bvreau on to Cher- 
bourg (as they said), yet I found that I had only been brought so far 
entirely on my own responsibility, to get on or not, as the chances turned 
np. So I fixed the conductor quickly about a place on, and by good or 
bad luclif there was one vacant seat on the top iit a hinder cabriolet; the 
coldest, worst perch I ever yet had the pleasure of partaking of in my 
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loconiotiv(Mi('‘^scs. All cabriolets arc abominable, no matter how tliey 
^atch the cold, wind, aiul rain, and shut out nothing- but the view, if 
there is any: and yet liave \vc adopted this French stupidity in our 
open carriages. Thus in a britshca you are burned by the sun, frozen, 
or wet througli, just as the \\eathcr may be, and your legs cramped into 
tlie bargain. \)nr spoiled women talk of the air in them, —just as if 
air enougli were not to be had in a chariot, or close carriage of any 
sort. 

There was great (aittle-fuir licjld close by. 1'liis whole country 
swarms with horse and mule dealers: a clillerent animal from our 
dealers, but ipiite as knavish and quite as coarse. These fellows rode 
by in groups, wiili tlndr iiuariable sticks slung to the wrist, with the 
thick end, or knob, downwards. So loo arc they sure to tipple* wine at 
every house of call. % 

Tills horse-fair Is held at (\)igny, a small town near a canal, tlirec or 
four miles north, winch taits through the centre of tiiis and 

whore tluTe is a n^ bnibt or /cVe dupoiit^ on the direct Ciierbourg road. 
Hereabouts the country is Hat, wiih some small streams running into 
lbeVir«^; but ijiglil soon V* loosed, aiul sluit out everything except an 
exceediugiy cold wiiuL^ which cut my nose olf, and froze me up into a 
mummy. 

llesiUe me sat, (u' rallKW jumped up and dbwu, a ])erfcct hcaii idcaf 
oi' /a jftuiv' Fra?Ht\ with .a young Ijand-uiuu* foolisli lianuu-scannn hnad, 
a iMUTect study iqr a jiamier of liiose regular cliilibed hair hea*ls of tht; 
middle ages, so mueb tlu: \ogue just ijow. This led smoked a (h uiiau 
}>ipc incessantly, the g](jw of wha h an^d the smoke kept me alive in niy 
torpidity. I was grairiui lor it, instead of muUering oaths as I did al 
the hcustlv eattK -dealors «>( the mornino'. 

What a deal of nousens,f tiiis youilf did talk to ho sure ! f thought, 
there, was sonielhivgr miusually liveis and darodi'vil in liis rattle, and 
sure, oiiough lie turned out a I'Veueii Crc'ole of La Martinique on his 
way hack lo iiis native i-land, alter as miudi study of medecine in the 
i*ays Latin in Faris as uii^ nnist probably give him a title to practise 
ffmong the Sainhos and Lhuulroons. 

Now, if we w'ould ('uil>od\ (a jvune FrunCiy hen* it is : All sane ideas 
imselUed, and iijiset roots in the air s]jrouting out witli various atrocities 
—green in exuberent leaf— viees more vicious. Small depravities for 
flowers, tauglit each other,* ea r-iprif, du corpa ! l^oiities d la Saint 
Simonlen, 'I'iiat is, di\idc all land, and houses, and goods, and women, 
among ail these mighty Vino young heroes, wlue have not a second shirt 
to their hiicixs. '^riicn, as to the strict atheistical and lionourahle moral 
piTnci[)le, that will take care of itself — only beg, borrow, or steal all 
you can, and keep sub-dividing. The apparent fruit of all this is a 
bon enfant — smok(;s a great deal, talks a threat deal, means no harm, 
and is indeed a very good tellow — for an hmir or two outside a coach. 

. This lad Nature had clone much for, \\ iiat a pity he has been so 
spoiled, so [lerverted in the Faubourg St. Germain ! But it is impossible 
to be serious any longer with so diverting a tnammls sujel. What love 
adventures! What extravagance ! WHiat pure fully of all sorts I What 
hardened stoicism, Tnechanically imbibed in the human shambles of the 
Medical SchooFs dissecting haunts ! So much for a leg, a head, a trunk, 
a liull’ or a whole* cither sex — take it liomc with you — as meat bought 
at a butcher’s stall ! and left to*thc philosophical inquiry and discreiidn 
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of sucli mail youth ! Why, our young medical students arc mere babc^ 
of grace — children of simplicity — compared with these citUing-tip phi- 
losophers ! 

J did not lose sight of iny juvenile IJocteur till lie was fairly on 
board a craft loaded witli mules (for Maftiniijue), at Glierbourg ; but, 
as bis pranks and ideas were amusing, 1 will venture to speak of him 
once more by and by; mcantiAie we •trotted along, as cold as charity, 
in a rnarcliand cle via ! 

. Of all trades in this world called lionest livelihood, dommend me to 
your gin and hot wine seller among ourselves, and your marrhand d 
rin in Franco, as tiu; most knavish and most immoral — most detestable 
in evejy way ; no man’s friend ; teaching, luring to a wretciied vice 
everywhere, and fationing on the beastliness of their besotted customers. 

'rhe lower I'Vouch arc very fond of dram-drinking as well as ours, 
and no mistake, tliough they may not get drunk tpnte so often ; indeed 
liiore is a sort of prudence in your French workman, who, nevertheless, 
will not jj.'iss a [lot-house without Jus pelib* or dram, the 

first tiling in the morning. In Inc same* way these conductors and 
])Ot.tilions, though they will not give yod time to get >our necessary 
dinner when you stop for the purpose, yet will waste plenty of time on 
lli(5 road at almost (.)\cvy ginnin/rtlc in succession; swilling their unncces- 
saiy drams, wrung from these retailers of iiery stutf ealled brandy, but 
no more brandy, iu the proper sense, than is our gin,imide from potatoes 
and apples and many grams, like the American or Ivish wldsky. This 
]>reciou.s liijuid, and cider (lasting like vinegar ami water), regale the 
lower classes, and the middle oAcs too, in this part of France. 

1 was so befi'ozen, in spite of my young France’s pipe, by the time 
we got to V^ilonges, that 1 rnacie a sort of firm, and emtainly a cool 
resolution, to travel no inore-tlian I can iieljvon the Continent for the 
future ; l)ut this resolution n^ay be thawed, like a great many more good 
ones made according to cireuuistanees. 

Valongi's is an old, neglected, poor town, in a fine level country: it 
has seen better days, and is still proud of* a good many poor country 
gentry, or provincial v/o6/c.ys'c, who live, or rather vegetate, in and about 
it. How poor, how still, how wobetjone did its principal street, running 
to its large cburcli, look ! A marckand with his hands in bis pockets, 
liero and there, stood at his own rickelty door to enjoy bis unique 
amusement, tlie arrival of the diligence — perhaps ii^ get a siglit ol a 
Paris journal four days old, after it had passed* through the small 
dr lecture, and the hands of half-a-dozen heads of the most inlluential 
families —if at all political — if not, I’m sure a xofa' would be too much 
for them lo pay for the reading. 

Nidabme, — CabhicU d.c Irciurc (reading-rooms), in Frcncli country 
towns, exist with the least possible quantity of life essential to existing 
at all ; indeed, i am not quite surp there is such a thing kept barely 
alive at Valonges — no, I think I may venture to say there is not : and 
further declare, in the face of all our preconceived notions, that the 
Frencli are, take them as a nation, tlie most incurious beings on the 
face of the earth, except perliaps the Chinese ; hut it is much too cold 
to solve this curious question, or another — why they waited a whole 
hour h^re changing horses ? ♦ 

[To be continued.] 
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MILITARY GAMES AND PASTIMES. 

In a former ^Number of Ais Journal we submitted a few practical 
remarks on the subject of “ military games and pastimes;** we now 
beg to offer some concluding observatioi>8 on this interesting topic. 

Few months have elapsed since England has liad to mourn the death 
of a Monarch, .whose earliest days passed in scenes of war, caused him 
through life to have that love for the professions, both naval and 
military, which by his sanction and protection caused fresh lustre to 
shine on the recollection of th^glories of the British forces. Britain 
now hails a youthful and lovely female Sovereign, and all bosoms swell 
with the anxious hope that she may be no less their patron. For such 
hope we have more than coininoil^^Teason, as one of the first acts after 
her Majesty’s accession was that of expressing a desire that a review 
might take placet consisting of the household troops and those regiments 
of the line quartered near London, with the full intention that her 
royal person should appear in the very centre of her people, in the 
park of the metropolis, oand that mounted on her charger, as did our 
Queens of olden time. , 

This desire, however, on the part of her Snost gracious Majesty, 
was, on further consideration, abandoned for the lime, and that such 
was the case wev cannot regret. The condescension on her part 
might or might nbt have been political — with such causes a soldier, 
as a soldier, has not or ought not to hav<e any concern. His duty is to 
obey the command of his superiors ; and in a free country like England, 
where a Sovereign is looked up to as a friend as well as the first in the 
land, we .scarcely require such persoiSa\ condescension of a Queen.' 
Should she, hovveveir, appear before her troops, surrounded with the 
splendour and pomp of the crown, the effect would be as desirable as 
would her presence be hailed with delight. Where despotism reigns 
the pomp of the throne mayrbe dispensed with — Englishmen ask not 
for such. 

Thousands, however, were disappointed, both civil and military, 
who were hurrying to the great city: on the part of the former, 
that they might enjoy a military spectacle, a sight so rare in our 
dear little isle ; and on that of* the latter, that they might witness their 
youthful Sovereign inspiring by her presence enthusiasm amongst the 
troops. ^ ^ 

With such a wish we cannot but join — as the revival of that war- 
like and chivalrous bearing and en\h^siasm which would be engen- 
dered amongst the ranks, lionoured by the frequent personal presence 
of their Queen, and which ought not to be lost sight of provided 
she appear in all the majesty of royalty, and not in thc^^position of a 
genera), would be invaluable, had U only the effect of rousipg that 
“ esprit which, if not national, would nevertheless be the 

means (and we know not how soon it may be required) of acquiring 
future glory for the arms of Old England. Still this, is not to be obtained 
by a recurrence to the times of Queen Bess, the recollection pf . whom 
is sufficient for the Army of the present day. 

As we have already mention^, the intentions of her Majesty were 
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not fulfilled, and with the numerous reports circulated at the time of tjie 
why and the wherefore, we have nothing to do — sufficient that such 
review did not take place. 

We arc strong advocates for military encampments, reviews, pas- * 
times, and all manly and soldierlike occupations for the Army in general. 
We do not, however, wish them merely to be considered as holiday 
sights to gratify the passing time* of idlers and loungers, although 
such pastimes and pleasures, in a temporary manner, are by no means 
•unpolitical, nor are they without most beneficial eftects. We wish 
them, however, to be placed on a much larger basis, particularly when 
honoured by the royal presence. They cause a relaxation for an hour 
or two to the thoubands of the pooler classes, who, buried in their 
loathsome dens and narrow streets, arc, by the hopes of a military spec- 
tacle, and more particularly by one graced with the presence of royalty, 
led to seek the fresh air of the 2)arks. Such scenes induce hundreds, 
nay thousands, to leave the odious gin-palaces and beer-shops ; money 
is distributed to obtain conveyances and dress to attend these displays ; 
and, above all, the men of the Army have pr^^ictical drill and manauivring 
face to face with other regiments, when»the natural “ esprit dc corps*' 
would induce each to excel his neighbour, ^nore particularly should 
their Sovereign be pre|ent ; and the people of •England would look up 
to their noble Army with a little more generous feeling towards them 
than is generally evinced. * 

We arc fully aware that England is not considered a military nation ; 
its situation as an island does not naturally call for such a standing army 
as of continental powers, particularly with our un conquered and un- 
conquerable wooden walls to lefend us. The idea, however, that 
military enthusiasm does not c^ist is absui^, otherwise we must attri- 
bute to physical courage aloiae those successes in war whicli the soldiery 
of England have ever be^n pre-eminent in gainhig, and tlie prowess 
in battle which her sons have ever shown. 

Eeitso; then will the strengthening and keeping up this physical 
superiority over other nations cause in itielf the moral courage, by far 
the most valuable, as always to be depended on, whetlier in the field of 
battle or in struggles of the mind I 

In recent ages, personal prowess and vigour being rendered in a great 
measure unnecessary by the intervention of gunpowder, and the conse- 
quent revolution in all modes of Varfafe, the enthusiastic and warlike 
spirit of chivalry and personal feats of arms ^i^gan to decline ; and after 
the wars oY the Parliament %hc ^pastimes of all classes, both civil and 
military, especially of the lower orders, suffered in a great degree. The 
recoil of the national mind, thusYorcibly wrested from its natural bias, 
occasioned that burst of licentiousness and general demoralization 
which disgraced the return and tho reign of Charles If., and in a 
great measure did away with the harmless pastimes of oulr labouring 
fciasses, driving them to seek criminal recreations, and to lounge idly 
and unemployed into every public resort for vice and drunkenness. 
Would it not be wise, tl^efore, in days like ours of civilization and 
enlrglitenmOnt, to revive rather than Seek further means to repress the 
innocent pleasures of the populace, and by every means to continue tlie 
chivajric demeanour of the standing army of the nation ? 
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^Formerly it appears extensive privileges were granted or allowed to 
the citizens of London, who had large portions of ground allotted to 
them in the vicinity of that vast metropolis, for such pastimes as were 
^ best calculated to render them strong and healthy. By denying these 
open and innocent recreation8^»to the people we drive them, as we have 
already said, to places of amusement both enervating and vicious. So 
is it with the Army, The barrack canteen — nothing more tlian the 
most vile and detestable pot-house, where the worst and most poisonous 
liquor only is to be obtained — is the ‘general rendezvous of all those, 
who have money to spend or time hanging heavily on their hands; and 
is itself causing more military crime and military punishment than any 
other cause, be it what it may, that can be offered to the profession at 
large. It is true we are now at peace — may we long remain so — yet 
who can dare to tell what may be the\jourse of future events ? Let us 
therefore be prepared, or we may liVe to regret the day. The forma- 
tion of camps near the metropolis, or in any part of England wliere 
troops could be collected at proper seasons of the year, would be highly 
instructive and beneficial tq the Army at large. Let the force thus 
actively employed be ever so «mall, there is nothing like ])ractical im- 
provement, ® 

The people of England for the time present pe employed with rail- 
roads and other speculations, and we have no reason to regret that such 
are their undertakings; but let* the war-cry be heard again, then will 
the forgotten soldiers of Wellington's army be the nation's children once 
more. But if theory, not practice, be found in the ranks, England may 
have cause to repent. The conqueror ef Marathon and Lemnos, the 
hero Miltiades, was not forgotten by the Athenians. Condemned to 
death as a criminal, the people saved Ijim, for his renown in arms had 
endeared him to the nation. They respec,^ed the broken heart even of 
one sacrificed to the* law/for his military d^eds. Has this been the 
case in our hind ? No 1 The hero of a hundred battles, the chief of 
Waterloo, was scoffed and insulted in his own house by the multitude 
for Ins political opinions wlvsn his services were no longer required. 
The Commander-in-Chief of a Mediterranean fleet, placed in that 
situation from his known bravery and talent, was wrecked on the rock 
of popular commotion : his life was sacrificed to an ungrateful populace, 
who, in time of peace, look upon the British arms as of nought. Let 
the war-cry once more be heard, and® the standard of England unfurled 
for the battle, and' what , rpen will the Army be composed of? Will 
the cast-off refuse of the railroad- workers, who have spent their time 
and money in beer shops and other haunts of vice, be chosen to fill 
our ranks ? Will the sickly mechanic, or the refuse of the metropolis, 
flock to our standard ? If so, we*may live to soe that fame tarnished 
which for eight hundred years has blest our country with internal peace. 
Let US then hope that under the new reign, the sun of whiBse splendour 
already warms our hearts, the British* arms may not be neglected. 

In a tufbulent or warlike age, the qualities of the body will be always 
more highly valued than those of the mind ; for as strength and courage 
are then tlie only means of obtaining fortune and distinctidn, or of pre- 
serving them when won, the opulent would naturally prefer, even in 
their relaxations, suqh robust exorcises as either bear a difoct reseml^ance 
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to war, or qualify them to endure its fatigues, dangers, and hardsliips. 
It is well, however, that neither the one or the other, in themselves'^ 
both so valuable, should be lost sight oi ; those of the mind fortifying 
the profession with moral courage, those of the body with physical 
courage — the former most valuable, the latter never to be despised. 
Personal comeliness in the soldier, strength and agilityj together with 
perfect horsemanship and adroitness in all his exercises, are the best 
qualities he can be expected to possess. But where practical know- 
h^dge of the professional exercisdr^ is joined to the influence of enthu- 
siasm, and tliat the mind is also cultivated as well as the body, and that 
the effects of idleness, drunkenness, and debauchery can be in a great 
measure dismissed fiom our ranks, by active employment in the forma- 
tion of camps, reviews, and military spectacles, bringing tlie soldiery in 
frequent example with others of th# same profession and of the public, 
then will the people of England be made fully acquainted with the 
splendour of their army. 

Many of our military friends may be displeased at our thus publicly 
endeavouring to force upon them p>‘actical employment in tlic duties 
of their profession. If so, they never could,hllve entered the service with 
that military ardour, enthusiasm, and a])plication^ irom which alone, and 
more particularly in times of peace, thev cau never hope to rise to dis- 
tinction. Look at, and i*ead well, the Dispatches of the J)nke of Wel- 
lington. Wliai a mind was there ! Boddy hardships, constant activity, 
unceasing diligence, and the most energetic einplpyment, military 
knowledge, and foresight, gann*d by constant J)lacti^al a])plicatiou in 
scenes of war and bloodshed.^ added to his mental talent a thou- 
sandfold. lie lost no opportunity, whether in the fit la of battle 
or in country (|uarters, to improve his militaiy genius mid know- 
ledge ; ami witli such an exampfb before their eyes, how mueli may be 
gained by military study. Yes, even mental j?ludy,^is well as physical 
employment ; as a proof Jf which, we must again recur to several 
reminiscences of the regiment to which our heait still clings with every 
hope for its welfare; and if one thing cijuld induce us to dwell more 
fully on them, it must be the perusal of the admirable remarks made cya 
the same subject in tlie leading article of the New Yearns Number of 
tliis Magazine. For instance, we had a library, and a most excellent 
institution it was, consisting, at one period, of at least twelve hundred 
volumes. Consider what a relaxation to tlie mind of the idle soldier was 
here to be found. When on guard, instead of sleeping* or smoking away 
the many hours his duty comp^elled him to reififfin,he had books to read 
which caused nut only the hours to fly, but at the same time stored his 
mind with military and other anecidtAes, which could not fail to make him a 
better and a happier man. Would to God the soldier could be thus taught 
throughout the Army to consider, that he is not the degraded man some 
would willingly suppose, but exert himself devotedly to his profession, 
both mentally as well as bodily, and the reward must be his ! We had 
also a cricket club, into which none but the best characters Were ad- 
mitted ; each member subsmbed 3d. per month, and f he club was allowed 
two afternoons in each weSc for the purpose of playipg, besides other , 
indulgeucies j but on a member committing himself he was immediately 
discarded firom the club. Theatricals were also carried on for four or 
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five y^r8,and were a source of great amusement to the men, the greater 
'part of whom, attended the performance, which kept them from the can- 
teen. This was supported by subscription amongst themselves, and had 
attained a great degree of perfection. And I must not here fail to men- 
tion the married soldiers’ fui^d, for the purpose of assisting the families 
of such men sfe went into the hospital, who received Qd, per diem from 
the fund while the husbands were so situated. This fund was supported 
by the whole of the married meh of the regiment, who subscribed 
each per month to it. , 

We may be thought egotistical in thus recurring to the merits of our 
old corps ; if so, we must ht>vv to the majority. In so doing, we only 
hope the discipline of that corps may be imitated. Our wishes will be 
fulfilled by the effect. The instruction both of officers and non-com- 
missioned officers was admirable. As one instance, we had a system of 
catechism, wherein the officers were made acquainted with all orders 
and regulations of every description, together with the mode of official 
correspondence of the army, the discipline of the regiment, its interior 
economy, &c. ; and the officers were frequently instructed in drill, by 
the means of a black board i/i the orderly room, on wliich the different 
manoeuvres were traced, by the parties questioned with chalk. The cap- 
tains were taught to command regiments in brigade, and the subalterns 
to perform the duties "of adjutants and majori, by forming four or five 
battalions of ropes, the non-commissioned officers being also instructed 
by the same means. The recruits were made intelligent by a system of 
teaching them to be instructors at the same time they were learning their 
drill. This was done by the instructor's at the time the men were per- 
mitted to stand at ease ; and numerous other advantages of a similar 
description, one and all useful to a corps and the army in general. 

There are many Colonels of regimdrits now in tlie army, and other 
officers of much projfessiovial skill, whovonly require the means and op- 
portunity to bring their practical knowledge to improvement amongst 
the ranks; and w'e will hero mention a case in point, and once more, as 
we did in a former pa))er, |^\llude to the discipline of our own kind 
C^plonel, who, thougli now unemployed, it will be our heartfelt gratifica- 
tion to see once more communicating his active and practical military 
knowledge to those under liis command. For instance, even at midnight, 
wc have known liini order the “turn out the whole’’ to sound, when 
both officers and men have hurried lon their clothes at the alarm, and 
hastened to tlio parade, where the regiment has been quickly formed, 
and marched at once into the country, as ^if prepared to face an enemy. 
It is true, such calls on their active habits might not have been over 
agreeable more particularly to thosenvho liad passed tlieir evening in 
debauch, or over the wine-cupyi. as then the drunken soldier, who 
had managed to retire steadily from the canteen to his couch, there to 
.sleep off’ the fumes of his excesses, was generally founds unfit for the 
ranks, a»d consequently reaped the leward of his ill-doings. This sys- 
tem, however, could not be considered harsli, as the soldier and the 
officer are at all times liable to such calls ; and if they be not prepared 
in times of peace, they may he found wanting when their services 
are more actively required by their country. Wc trust, therefore, that 
the admirable system of successive encampments, the good effects 
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of Vhich 80 frequently have been noticed by the United Service Jour- 
nal, may not be lost sight of during the present reign. ^ They are suc- 
cessively put in practice by almost every continental power, although 
perhaps with a larger force than could be adopted in our own. The me- 
tropolis is, however, surrounded with admirable places for such military * 
Spectacles, within very moderate distances, as Richmond Park, Windsor, 
iilackheath, Mosely-heath, Bagshot, and many other places, where a con- 
siderable force might be collected ; «nd in such instances, if our Royal 
Sovereign would deign to grant the sanction of her presence, surrounded 
^ by the royalty of lier court, the enthusiasm and active efnployinent incul- 
cated amongst her troops may, should the day come for fresh feats of 
arms in their country'^ cause, add fresh laurels to their honour, and 
renetved glory to the Crown. 

And even in the abundance of^physical, there may still be found some 
leisure for mental employment ; and, let idlers and drunkards say wiiat 
they may, the more educated the mind the more moral and better the 
courage. 

We must claim one more word in favour of the commanding officer 
whose discipline vve have here commented on, not in the way of osten- 
tatious tlatlcry to a superior, for our duties ar^ now those of a civilian, 
and he, we regrot to say, is unemployed. His talents for command were, 
liowever, undoubtedly ^he means of bringing tlie corps under his com- 
mand into the admirable order in vvhjph it may still be found, and his 
perfect system of justice, impartially enforcing at the same time the 
most rigid altendanee to orders, the prevention oi* crime, the certainty 
of punisJunont when it was committed, together with the most careful 
bclection of non-commissioned officers, brought the regiment, we feel 
assured, to the Idgh state of j)erfection in which we left it — a proof 
of which is llie fuel of there 4)eing only 162 defaulters in a year in six 
companies of eighty-six raftk and file each^ and this in a quarter where 
wine was cheap, and every other inducement for men to misbehave. 

H. B. H. 

The foregoing paper, forming the sequel of a previous notice 
on tlie same subject, has been for some time in print, but lias 4)cen 
necessarily deferred for want of room. The disturbances in Canada, 
which liave since broken out, give additional weight to the suggestions 
it is intended by the writer to convey, and there can be no dilFerence 
of opinion as to the propriety t)f encouraging military exercises and 
practical training amongst the troops. — Ep,^ • 
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No. vni. 

Once more in our light shallops on the water ! Of all modes of easy- 
travelling, I know of none to be compared to the “ descent'^ of a fine 
river in a birch Qanoe, with a Wift current, fair wind, and an umbrella 
for a sail; shooting rapids with a velocity that excites, without alarming, 
those who are accustomed to observe the sVill with which these frail hut 
buoyant barks are conducted in safety, by the experienced Indian or 
Acadian, over most dangerous currents. 

A few hours brought us back to the Grand Falls; and our prows had 
scarcely touched the beach, when we jumped on shore, and, guided by 
the hoarse roar of the descending waters, stood, in a few minute's, in 
full view of the chief object of our ^isit to this distant part of the 
country. There is a wild grandeur in the frowning rocks, which rise 
like battlements above the Fall ; and the absence of every trace of man* 
inspires a feeling of solemnity that harmonizes well with the character 
of the scene. From a projecting rock, the eye embraces at a glance all 
that a painter would desire to include in such a picture; the wide un- 
broken surface of the lake-like" river gliding smoothly forward to the 
cliff — its stupendous leap of eighty feet into tlie dark basin underneath 
— and the dense cloud of spray ascending slowly, until, like a silver 
canopy, it overhangs the pool. 

As I gazed in dreamy wonder upon the sublime spectacle, with the 
loud din of the ca(?iiract in my ears, the wild legend of the native 
Indians rose, as it were, before me. Methought 1 saw the war-fleet of 
the hostile tribe descending the broad river, unconscious of the impend- 
ing danger — the plumed warriors sternly urging on their barks to the 
conquest of the hqnting-grounds of the ililicites, whose peaceful wig- 
wams are pitched in the valk*y before them.* In the leading canoe sits 
their deceitful and devoted guide — an aged sib) I of the hated race whose 
lands are to be seized when the tomahawk and scalping-knife have done 
their duty ; a ficndi»li smile of exultation plays upon her withered face 
as she leads the destroyers to dckruction’, and sacrifices herself that she 
may ‘save her nation. Now they are in the vortex — and a scream of 
triumph and defiance from the unrelenting crone announces the com- 
pletion of her purpose, and that human arm can no longer stem the 
strong and rapid current that hurries thpm onward to their fate. Wild 
cries arise ! — the crested warrior plies in vain liis paddle, with muscular 
arm and desperate resolu>ijw — his voice is lost in the cataract’s loud 
roar, as canoe after canoe is hurled beyobd the precipice into the 
fathomless abyss, where fragments of tlie shattered barks, and the war- 
plume of the chief playing round tj:ie eddies of the pool, alone attest 
• the deadly consummation of an Indian's devotion and revenge. , 

The Falls of the St. John have been rarely visited by Suropeans; 
and, compared with the mighty cascade of Niagara, they sink, indeed, 
into insignificance; still is there much about them to please and interest 
the lover of ^bature, who will find a charm in their seclusion which he 
would vainly seek in the more crowded resorts of transatlantic lion- 

Since 1 visited the Falls, a larg;e satr-mill establishment has been erected 
there by Sir John Caldwell-— detracting largely, I should fear, from the’peculiar 
beauties of the spot. t , 
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hunters. The approach to them from Canada is difficult and fatiguing ; 
but we may surely hope that a point of such vast importance.in our line of ^ 
frontier will not remain much longer inaccessible, but form, as it ought to 
do, a connecting post between the Canadas and the seaboard provinces. 

At daybreak next morning we walked ac/oss the portage, half a mile 
in length, and launching our skiffs in the reservoir of tlie lower St. 
John, we glided forth into the^ stream to steal a last glimpse at the 
F all, the rich melody of whose voice w^as borne after us upon the breeze 
-»and its situation was long discernible by the tliin vapour, which, in 
its ascent, seemed to throw a halo over the spot. 

It is at this season that the American forest landscape is seen to most 
advantage : the trees have lost the rank luxuriance of their summer 
clothing — the soft but glowing tints of Autumn are now upon the leaves 
— and Nature has tinged her picture witli a richness of colouring that 
mocks at imitation : here the bright scarlet and deep crimson of the 
maples are blended with the gold and yellow of the birch and beech, 
relieved and softened by the various hues and sluides of the numerous 
firs and evergreens ; liere, too, may be seen the stately grandeur of the 
j)ine contrasted with the drooping cedar ,aftd tlie spiral spruce — while 
the blighted hemlock stretches forth its gaunt a'«d wizzard arms to wel- 
come', as it were, the coming storms of \/inter. 

Holding on our smoofti and gliding course, our canoes shot merrily 
along; and soon after sunset we wero again housed at Woodstock, 
having accomplished a distance of seventy-five miles— no bad specimen 
of canoe- travel ling. 

On the following morning, we rode to the American stockade at 
Bolton, a military post established by the geperal government, for rea- 
sons connected witli the boundary question — whether as a demonstration 
in support of their claims, or,^as* has been affirmed, to prevent collision 
with the State authorities and people of Maiift^, I s4;op not to inquire — 
whose menacing aspect witfiin twelve miles of the St. John might have 
awakened the vigilance of a government more j(jalous of encroachment, 
and more firmly resolved to maintain, at fall hazards, rights, which are 
not only founded in justice, and strengtheneil by possession, but wliyeh 
involve considerations deeply affecting the strength and co-operative 
resources of our North American dominions. 1 would not be under- 
stood as attaching any undue importance to the eiglit million acres of 
land, valuable and well-timbered aS it may be, included within the dis- 
puted territory ; but let any man cast his eye Uj)ou tlie map, and he will 
see that it forms a wedge, driven, into the ve'l’y^Ieart of our possessions, 
which, if ever occupied by the P mericans, must place our internal com- 
munications at their mercy. I will only add, that one of the best roads 
in America, specially named “ The Military Road,’* reaches to the very 
gates of this frontier post — and leave you to form your own opinion of 
the relative Mergy and foresight of the respective governifnents. 

The execrable path we followed was rendered almost impassable by 
windfalls, or trees blown across it by the late gales. At one of these 
obstacles, a huge pine, th|it completely blocked the way, we found one 
of those waggons well stored with wares which are seen in all parts of 
the British provinces, draining the country of the loose cash in circula- 
tiom I say, Mister,” said the Yankee pedlar, jumping from his seat, 
and doffing his coat; “ many more of them nice wAking-sticks between ' 
this and Woodstock and without Waiting for an answer, he unbuckled 
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hiS ax€. and set to work, with the dexterity of a practised woodsman, to 
^tetnove the iryipediment. I could not help admiring^ the fellow’s cool- 
ness and good-humour in the midst of difficulties that would have dis- 
heartened any one but a member of this itinerant brotherhood ; so, dis. 
mounting from my horse, I ,lent my best exertions to the completion of 
liis task. Thank’ee, Mister,’* said my friend, on parting ; ** I reckon 
you’ll meet none of them tarnation cros^-cuts on our side of the line/* 

Near the frontier, we emerged from the forest into an extensive 
clearing on thg face of a comm^inding ridge, within long range of fh'3 
stockade^ and, leaving our horses at Squire Bolton’s tavern, we walked 
to the fort, and were received with great politeness and civility by the 
commanding-officer of the garrison, which was then composed of ^ wing 
of the 2nd Regiment of the Line. The stockade is formed of solid 
cedar timbers, driven closely and firmly into the ground, pointed at the 
top like palisades, and nine or ten feet hi^h ; in shape it is a parallelo- 
gram, without bastion, or cross-fire of any kind ; and as a post of 
defence it is, in every point of view, contemptible : its chief utility must, 
therefore, be as a preventive to desertion. Within the enclosure there 
are a few brass guns, witlf cpmfortable barracks for 400 or 500 men, 
which are kept neat an^i clean — each mess having a kitchen, used also 
as a parlour, in addition to its sleeping apartment ; but the arrange- 
ments of the latter are objectionable, the bertlis being fixtures, placed 
one above another, and, as foimerly in our own Service, two men arc 
allotted to each.^ 

There is nothing very imposing in the ap])earance of American 
troops. Their dress consists of a shqrt blue jacket, the skirts cut 
square, with white or other facing, wings, grey trousers, and a leather 
chako, with an eagle, the number of the corps, and the letters “ U. S/*. 
upon it. Their field-exercise is a melafige of the French and English 
systems ; their movement® are loose and slovenly, but, like the French, 
they are taught to make their formations with celerity and precision ; 
and pains are taken to render the men individually intelligent, and to 
make them good marksmen. ,Tlie interior discipline, 1 should say, was 
faujty : a variety of vexatious jiunislmients are resorted to, and their 
officers, generally, complain of the abrogation of the lash, which can 
be ill spared, with such materials as their army is composed of. The 
Government, however, has not been unniindful of that best species of 
discipline, which aims at the pyeventk)u rather than the punishment of 
crime, by furnishing occupation and amusement to the soldiers, and 
encouraging them to tnaffilffin a good character in the service. At this 
post there is a garrison garden, where the well-behaved amuse them- 
selves, and delinquents labour as a pflnishment; while high pay, and 
the certainty of discharge within a definite period, with other regula- 
Itions on this head, are all (calculated to operate as incentives to good 
conduct. But with all this, it must be owned, that the fn^l, generally, 
are of R featl description : many of them are deserters from the British 
Service V there are also Irish and other foreign emigrants, of the worst 
class ; and the native Americans who are found in the ranks of their 
arnry are, with few exceptions, dissolute and idle fellows, who have lost 
caste among their own relatives and acquaintances. All are prone to 
desert ; and it is calculated that, notwithstanding the precautions W^hich 
mre taken, upwards of a third of this small army of 6000 or 7000 inert 
Wrenewed annually. ^ . . v > 
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These desertions sometimes take place in parties ; and an amusing 
instance of this kind was said to have occurred a short time previous * 
to our visit here. A punishment drill-squad, in heavy marching order, 
were sent out, under a non-commissioned officer, along the Woodstock 
road, and when within a short distance of ^he frontier, the word “ right 
about turn*’ was given ; but the men, mistaking the command, broke 
into a trot, and never halted until they had crossed the line, when, 
turning round and wishing their condwtor a good morning, they quietly 
Pursued their walk to the nearest British settlement. ^ 

We returned to Woodstock in the evening; and at four o’clock 
next morning we were again gliding swiftly down the St, John in our 
canoes. It was a cold October morning, and W'e were quite benumbed 
before *the bright sun arose to dispel the chill vapours which liung upon 
the water. His appearance as hctiose above the wood-clad banks was 
truly splendid ; and as he gained a greater altitude, no mirror could 
have reflected the passing scenery with more truth and softness than 
did the pellucid waters of the stream. 

In the course of the day we noticed the dismal effects of several 
extensive conflagrations, an evil of frequegR occurrence in these wood- 
land regions. Nothing can be more b*leak pr desolate than these 
fo^'ests which have suffered from the flames : it would seem as if the 
torch of the destroying ingel had swept over thfc land in punishment of 
4ts transgressions! — the scathed and bijvkened stumps alone remain! — 
stripped of their foliage and branches, life is extinct, until prolific nature 
raises another generation from their ashes ; but, from some inexplicable 
process, the new shoots are, in most cases, of a different specicvS from 
that which has passed away : thus, where soft wood has been, hard wood 
will appear ; and, on the other hand, the birch, beech, and maple, be 
replaced by firs of every denonJination. 

Wo again reached Fredericton soon afternoon, ^having completed a 
distance of sixty-five miles.* 


NIGHT AND PORTABLE FIELD TELEGRAPHS. 

Invented and arranged by Adderley W. Sleigh, K.T.S., late 
-Acting Master, R.N. 

Mr. Editor,— The favourable opinion ^you were pleased to confer on my 
night telegraph’* has materially encouv'aixed me to solicit a place in your 
Journal for a small diagram illustrative of thp ot its construction 

and a brief detail of the several parts. 

The importance of such a mode of night communication, and yet so 
simple, readily becomes manifest,* while its utility, on many occasions, to 
her Majesty’s Government, would ba incalculable,'^ne of which, may I 
be permitted to say, at this moment presents itself^n the present agitate^ 
state.of^Lovtter Canada. The^vitai consequence of an interrupted com- 
muhication, even for a few hours, i^s not less obvious, which would be pre- 
vented by the comprehensible method I have invented : it consists of exhibits 
ing one hundred forty-seven distinct characters, visible by night at ten 
miles Astant, changed and^worked with the very greatest ease and rapidity 
by one man. During active operations while in Portugal and Spain, both 
afloat and in the field, I have witnessed on various occasions the fatal 
tendency arising from. Jhe want of a prompt and unerring mode of com* 
nmiflcating by night. The idea, of an improvement euggested^ ins^f to 
me, and the two accompanying telegraphs were the result of thought fud 
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experience. The ** portable field telegraph*” is concise and useful, par- 
^ ticularly in mountain warfare, vyhere considerable delay invariably occurs 
in the despatch of orders to the varied positions of the forces in the field. 
Itconsists of twenty-seven instantaneous changeable characters, asdescribed 
in the Sketches II. and III., and observable at three or four miles off. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

^ Adderlby W. Sleigh. 


The Night and ^ Portable Field Telegraphs, 



KXrJ.ANATION OK THE NIOyT TEI.EQRAPH. 

(Fig. I.) — Erected on any building (as c.) proportionable in height to the ele- 
vation of the ground (a, a. a. a?)^;5honmg one face or plane of the telegraph, 21 feet 
square, composed of one inch plank, with eight apertures or limbs, as described by 
the figures from 1. to VU I., each 10 feet long and 2 feed broud ; (b) shows one side 
in perspective, 14 feet deep of three inch planks, -2-(d) a dome, top, and ventilator. 
To the interior pf each iiinb is attai^ied a lihndor shutter, on hinges, of any material 
impervious to light, and numbered as in Fig. I., worked by small lines or handles, 
Foily-eight moderate sized lamps and reflectors,, sus])eiided on a slender iron grated 
frame, in a line corresponding with each limb erected on the longitudinal centre of 
the interior or light room. The opposite face of the telegraph is a counterpart to 
the one shown in Fig. 1., and an idea can he formed of the operation and simpli- 
city of the several characters exhibited, by pricing small pieces of black paper over 
one or more of the apert^ires represented in the diagram — the uncovered limbs will be 
the characters, of which formed.’*' 

DESCRIPTION OF A PORTABLE FIELD TELEGRAPH, 

(Fig. II.) — Plane of^blackf bunten, 10 f^^et sijuare, with angles perpendicular 
and horizontal, extendeilqn a slender mast (a. a.), and yard (b. b.), which turns on 
a pivot in the centre, atorig the upper thirll of the mast, with buttons at ends (b.b.) 
^ jotixti (c. c.cl c.) White direction lines, nurtibered from one to ten. HI-) 

An angle 8taft(h)20 feet long (b. b.) Arms of White linen 7 feet fling, one foot 
wide, .revolving on pivot and nut at (c)j,the application of which, at various 
angles, Acute to obtuse, forms 27 characters, observable at from three to four 
miles. nil.)— The telegraph angle staff, &c., enveloped in cover (a), 

weighing ^ 41 ^ lbs. — (d. d.) and (e. e.) shrouds tind pins, 

♦ models, keys, and vocabularies of all the characters formed on the above 
telegt^ldts are presented to the United Service Museum,” through Major Shad- 
welt^firke, K.H., F.R.S., &c. , t 

jr piano may be wMte and arms blacky as occasion may require, in reference 
to iba tiatum of the ground. « 
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HUNGARY. 

THE HARAS OF MEZ(JpEGYES. 

This stands at the head of the numerous establishmenifs in the Austrian 
dominions for the improvement and increase, as well as propagation, of 
good breeds of horses. It is situatfed near Babolna in the county of 
J^omorn, and was formed upon thej)lans suggested and cjyried into execu- 
tion by the late General Count Hoditz, and his colleague, Major-General 
Von Csekonics, in 1 795. The extensive royal domain of Mezdhegy6s has 
been united with four adjacent properties for the purposes of this institu- 
tion, and they afford a level expanse of 57,590 acres of rich land, completely 
isolated by a deep, broad ditch, which runs entirely round it. A planta- 
tion, between sixty and seventy feA in depth, encircles it on all sides ; and 
within this spacious area are woods which cover thirteen hundred acres of 
ground. The establishment is supported by the produce of the arable and 
other cultivated land within its own bounds. Its original complement was 
188 full-grown stallions, 6000 young horses and mares, 4000 geldings, 
6000 young geldings and mares, and 496 draught and riding-horses; the 
whole number being 16,684. 600 draugllt4nill^ks were also kept. 360 
ploughs arc employed on the property, one-hall drawn by horses, and the 
rest by bullocks. But ^t is no longer kept up, {^s formerly, for the supply 
of remounts ; the feeding in open pastureshaving been found to deteriorate 
the quality of the horses, and induce diseases among them. Its present 
object is confined to rearing stallions of choice breeds, which are sent to 
the provincial depots for gein’ral use ; 2000 of them ai^e now maintained at 
the establishment, liesides 1000 mares, gildings, &c. The government 
advance 1 18,000 florins (about 15,500/.) yearly towards its support, and 
are repaid by the sale of 150 stallions, which are sold to the provincial 
iireeders at 1 0,000 florins ea(;Ji (about 916/.), as well as by the value 
received for horses reejuired fpr remounts. Every other expense is defrayed 
out of the produce of tlie hara. For the latter piy’jiose it is divided into 
two departments, the breeding and the agricultural branches. The build- 
ings form four large quadrangles, the principal of which contains the 
residences of the commandant and officers in attendance upon him, and 
the chaplain, and the chapel and offices for business. The opposite qua- 
drangle is appropriated to the remaining officers attached to the institiftion. 
On either side of both quadrangles are the stalls for the stallions, each set 
containing 104 of them. The other two quadrangles are composed of 
barracks for the remainder of the ])erso7iale, and contain also stalls for the 
remount horses, besides lock-up houses for carriages, waggons, &c., and 
harness and other rooms. One of them has accommodation for the foals 
in winter, and an infirmary for sick horses. • v 

HANOVER. 

% 

NEW ORGANIZATION OF THE CAVALRY. 

• ■> 

By genera] orders of the 1 0th of December lastj the King has directecL 
that, from the first of January JTollowing, the cavalry shall be composed of 
eight regiments, each of therti to consist of three squadrons; namely, 1. 
The Garde du Corps, which fnwrraed the first division of the former Garde 
du Corps. 2. The Cuirassiers of the Guard, which formed the second 
division of that corps. 3. The Hussars of the Guard, formerly the first 
division of the first regiment of Royal Dragoons# 4. The Queen’s Hussars, 
formerly the first division of the second regiment of the Queen’s Di*^Q0n9, 
5. The First Regiment of Royal Dragoons, formerly the second divisioti 
of the first regiment of Royal Dragoons, 6. The Second Reghnent of Hfe 
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Dragoons* formerly the second division of the Queen's Dragoons. 7. The 
♦Third Regiment or Duke of Cambridge’s Dragoons, formerly the first 
division of the third regiment of the Duke of Cambridge’s Dragoons, Ancl 
8, The Fourth Regiment or Prince Royal’s Dragoons, formerly the second 
division of the third regiment of the Duke of Cambridge’s Dragoons. The 
whole corps of cavalry is to form two divisions and four brigades. Us 
new organization has occasioned a general promotion throughout the 
corps* 

RUSSIA. ‘ 

THE SIBERIAli EXILES. 

The Russian Government have recently published a small pamphlet, 
entitled “ Statistical Notes on the Criminals in Uanishmcnt in Siberia.” 
To this tract wo aic indebted for the subsequent memoranda: — “ On the 
1st of January, 1833, the number of criminals in Western Siberia amounted 
to 23,921 males,* andG873 females ; while those in Eastern Siberia amounted 
to 42,G75 males, and 8589 females; the tota^l numi)er of the exiles, there- 
fore, was 83,058. In the course of the yeai^I833, 7SS4 of both sexes, and 
in 1834, 10,975, were added lo the number; so that, at the close of the 
last-mentioned year, the sum total.;?: wo aid appear to have been 101,917. 
By reason, however, of deathfilbd aesertions ffor the number of deserters 
throughout Siberia who %d a safe hiding-place in the measureless steppes 
of that quarter of tl^e globe is not less than 2000 a-year), the actual number 
of exiles on the 1st January, 1835, was reduceebto 97,8G9 ; namely, in 
Western Siberia, 31,797 males, and 8942 females ; and in Eastern Siberia, 
46,898 males, and 10,942 females.' Among these, the number of settlers 
apportioned to , agri<yiltural occupations was 58,026, and of those con- 
demned to hard labour (called Katorshmo). 9GG7. Kasan is the province 
which furnished the greatest number of^xiles, namely 206 ; and the 
provinces of Archangel and Olonelz the least, namely, 9 only. The W'orst 
class of offenders, including state-criminals in particular, are sent into the 
most northerly regions, or else into the eastern, in the vicinity of tlie 
Frozen Ocean. The offender exiled for slighter crimes are located in the 
western or southern pa*.’ts of Siberia, especially ^n the province of Tobolsk, 
which enjoys a much milder climate, and is in a more advanced state of 
civilization than any other portion of this extensive region. They are 
allowed as much liberty as can consist w'ith their condition, and are left to 
make their own dome.stic arrangements with little let or hindrance. There 
are numbers among them who at an earlier period of life held a distin- 
guished place in civilized society, from thSir rank, birth, and education ; 
but in their banishment, they have had the tirm'ness to banish their once 
luxurious mode of life from their memory, and wed themselves to the 
.simplicity of Siberian manners aiid customs. Having been compelled to 
adopt them by stem’^ngeessity, there arc many who have freely acknow- 
ledged that the habits m fRe natives, who are, either Cossacks or peasants, 
are far more endurable than they could have imagined. 

The offspring of intermarriages between exiles and women of the country 
exhibit no trace of th^ir European descent, and do not betray any marks 
of the western blood vvhich flows in their veins. This accounts for the 
feussiaUt exiles of noble blood, who derive their subsistence froip^^fiu^b^ndry, 
the clmse, and other resources, having becotne so completely amalgamated 
with evewofBer class, as to be as little distinguishable from'thejest of the 
populatiw »« the descendants of the Tartar princes, who also form a por- 
tion of itS The latter have remained true to Islamism, and are, anxious to 
retain, national usages as pure and intact as possible ; to this day, 
therj^<^re, they keep themselves together in separate slobocles or hamlets, 
anditeir employments have all a reference to their own peculiar wants. 
Tl)er German exiles, ondhe contrary, have departed in an essential degree 
from their native habits, and have sjiown their wisdom by adopting the 
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custo’his and mode of livine; prevalent amon^ the great tnass of their Rus- 
sian fellow-subjects ; in respect of their religions tenets, however, they have 
adhered with exemplary constancy to the faith of their forefathers, not so 
much, indeed, to that which prevails at the present day, as to the simpler 
and more patriarchal usages of remoter times. The Russian Government 
eulogize them for surpassing all the other classes of exiles in industry and 
energVf as well as peaceableness of deportment. The Jev^ish exiles have 
withstood the influence of the (yrcumstances which surround them, with 
remarkable tenacity ; they have lost non(?of their olden nationality which so 
peculiarly distinguishes them, and are much esteemed by the^ other inhabit- 
afiia, ivlio appear more ready to render them kind offices than in any other 
part of Russia. These Jewish exiles are classed by the Siberians among 
the Germans, as they speak no language but theirs. 

• EGYPT. 

Dr. Veit, who is on a mining ex^Aidition to Upper Egypt, describes the 
hospital at Chartum, in Sennaar, from which his letter is dated, in these 
terms “The places into which the sick are stowed are a collection of cow- 
stalls, where the poor creatures, who are in great numbers, are laid at their 
length on the bare ground. Tiic medical attendant is an ignorant fellow 
of a Frenchman, who came to Egypt as a eoia^mon menial on board of a 
sliip, but has worked himself into the situatidnof aiTiithecary to the Pasha. 
The sick have no food but black bread. The garrison of this place is com- 
posed of negroes, officered, by Turks. Recruits ar« obtained by what are 
called hunting excursions in the districts of the Upper Nile, during which 
villages are destroyed, and every male capable of bearing aims is carried 
ott' without mercy 

ALGIERS.— The French Army. ’ 

[Contijwcd from p. 102.] 

The Bataillons (VAfriqur were established by a Royal Ordinance of the 
3rd .Tunc, 1832, and ore composed of recruits consisting of individuals, 
whom court-martials had sent^nc*ed to undergo punishments not reputed 
infamous. There are at present five battalions<d’ this ^description of force, 
who wear the same iinifonn aJ the French light inlantry, with this one ex- 
ception, that tile buttons have ^ star instead of the number of the regiment 
on them. This corps is a very pest to the whole country, for it is a com- 
bination of ragamuffins cast out by the mother country, as well as ’dicloaque 
through which the French array is drained of its worst elements. It wfll 
be readily imagined that their presence in Africa is anything but accept- 
able. The colonists* gardens p particular are severe sufferers by the quar- 
tering of these “ Zephyrs,” as they are nick* named in their neighbourhood: 
unless the owner watches his turnipj and 'cherries night and day, he may 
be sure that they will be cropped for him by these m^uders. The num- 
ber who volunteer for the corps, a happy rectSptar^iMlor the offscourings 
of the military dungeons in thtfir native land, is so great, that no alterna- 
tive is left but to draught off such have conducted themselves properly 
for six months into regiments of the line. It follows^|35 ^ matter of course, 
that no such thing as an esprit can be engendered among.them? 

the only spirit they possess one, for their ranks are cleared of all 

that is good in* them. Happily officers are excellent ; tl\ey go quietly, 
calmly, and flrmly to work, acqWe the respect of their men, and are enr 
abled, by this means, to elicit uwful service out of these wretched midte- 
rials. In fact, it is impossible to deny them the merit of energy, gAllanfry, , 
and reckless daring ; and a set of bolder or more dashing fellows cannot be, 
found where some perilous doup de main is to be achieved. There is not 
a General in Africa who would refuse them this meed. ClauseU himself; 
when before Constantineh, and consulting his dicers the seldction of 
troops for the storming party, in case he had effected a practical breach ou 
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burst the gates, said — ‘‘ I give the first post to the Batnillon ^ ^tique ; 
they fear neither the devil nor death himself.” 

The Tirailleurs d'Afrique consist of the remains of the Auxiliary Legion 
raised at Pan for service in Spain, but afterwards dissolved. The majority 
of the men were French volunteers, who belonged to the regiments in 
Africa, and particularly tho Bataillons d'Afrique; the remainder were 
foreigners who‘ had deserted their own ranks. The French, on the disso- 
lution of the Legion, were sentback to Africa, and there formed a new corps 
called the Tiraillenrs d'Jfrique, of whom there are at present two batta- 
lions embodied. The foreign soldiers were dismissed and had leave to re- 
turn home, hilt the greater part of them enlisted for the new ford^.i'^Ae- 
cion in Africa. The Tiraillpurs are wholly composed of Frenchmen, and 
have now been about ten months in Algiers ; too short a time for affording 
any evidence of the spirit or value of the corps. They labour, however, 
under this disadvantage, that they landed without any but a bad charac- 
ter to lose. f A. 

ABYSSINIA. 

The invasion of Sennaar, a country now under the sway of Mehemed 
Ali, which has been recently i^iade by the Abyssinians, recals to our 
recollection some circumst^es connected with the progress of military 
science in that remote q'd#?der, which, we believe, are not generally 
known. Some years^^go, two Lieutenants in the Wirtemberg Service 
quitted their native country for the purpose of seeking appointments 
under the Pacha of Egypt. On tlicir way thith^-V, one of them threw him- 
self into the sea ; the other, kowevor, loaclied Alexandria in safety, but 
could not meet with any one to take him by the hand, and journeyed, 
therefore, southw*^rds ; though with such slender means, that he reached 
Abyssinia in a wretched state of destitution. Here his talents have raised 
him to the highest distinction ; and he chas tlie command of the whole 
army for the purpose of remodelling and disciplining it on the European 
system. 

He is in the prime of life, full of fire Wi activity, and quite the kind of 
man to encounter any obstacle that may*’stand athwart his way. lie is 
possessed of extensive acqniiements, and has more experience in every- 
day life than most of his elders. He originally studied divinity at the 
University oi Tubingen, in dViiitemher^; where he was a pupil of the 
Protestant Seminary ; but Ibis lieing loo narrow a sphere for his active 
Eiind, he made liis escape from it in company with two fellow^-pupils, and 
entered the French Service. Here, how^ever, he soon became so disgusted 
with the coarse treatment he experienced, that he deserted, and found his 
way through Belgium into Holland, where he had the mishap to be 
'arrested by the gendarmerie.,. In kis flight he had been stopped, while 
crossing a brid^j^^iy an agent of the police, of whom, however, he con- 
trived to rid suddenly taking him u]) in liis arms and flinging 

Jiim over the parapet. He was conveyed 6om Ilolland back to Wiirtem- 
bevg, and forced to serve in the ranks. In this station his conduct was so 
exemplary, that, end of three years, the King presented him with 

%j[i officer’s commissiQn. Promotion here was so little correspondent with 
bis expectations, that he speedily resigned his post with a view to roam in 
quest raqre favouring gale. 

has at last smiled upon h\m : so, at least, we may infer from 
the ^^iim.stances of his having told some brother-officers, when he took 
leave ot them, that they would not hear from him so long as things were 
adverse; but, on the other hand, tiding.s would be received frojn him 
whenever the sun shone kindly upon him. His first letter has lately come 
to hand, and is dated from Abyssinia. 

The name of this soldier of ^fortune is Kielmeyer, and his parents are 
living still at Wurtfemberg. 
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GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THK EDITOR OF THE UNITE D.SKRVICK JOURNAI.. 


Thu Jiusaco Controver^iy — •M^or Mackie in reply to Sir John Cameron 
‘-^Communication frorn M4ijoT-‘Gcneral Charles Napier. 

Mr. Editor, ^-Lieutenant-General Sir John (Jameron, in your Number 
of the present month, while attempting to meet the force of the evidence 
I have.bronght forward to rebut the statements, founded in error, which 
had been furnished to Colonel Napiejr by himself and others, has expressed 
himself to the following purport 

“ Now, Mr. Editor, I am sure you will agree with me, that the services 
of the fifth division at Busaco are sufficiently understood by your nuipe- 
rolls readers, and that my unnecessary, though very natural remark, on 
General Piet on, has brought down upon me the most unwarranted ani- 
madversions, and those from an officer who tiould have seen nothing of 
what occurred, and whom, therefore, I cdrjsider. totally incompetent to 
censure those who were eye-witnesses and actors in the scenes which I 
have been describing.” ^ , 

Let me iiere, Mr. Editor, remind Sir John Cameron of the precise nature 
of the remark referred to : — • 

“ There is no doubt,” he observes in his letter to Colonel Napier, 
“ General Picton left his right iiank exposed ; and Jf assistance— and 
British assistance, too— had not come to his support, there is no doubt 
he would have cut a very ditfei^nt figure in the Gazette to what he did 
that day.*' 

Now, Sir, I appeal to yoursejf, and to your readers, if this be not a 
charge of the most serious kipd, as it affects the memory of Picton — a 
charge, in a word, of downright incapacity, and that, unsupported by any 
proof whatever. This chargdmay be, as Sir John observes, a very natural 
one for him to make, though why it shoidd be so he best can tell; but 
while I cordially agree with hitn, that it is altogether unnecessary, I fur- 
ther maintain that it is exceedingly unjusf. In proving this to be the 
case, and in resisting the attempt to strip General Picton — and as, in thht 
case, must necessarily follow, the third division likewise — of the honours 
they have so long enjoyed, and who, according to the expression of Colonel 
Taylor, again quoted by Sir John, it must then follow are now " wearing 
the laurels to which others are entitled,’’ 5 appeal to your readers if I am 
justly liable to the charge of having sliown any disjcoi^lfesy towards Sir 
John. Might I not, with some reason, retort ♦the upon himself? 

As to ray having seen nothing bf what relates to the subject of discus.sion, 
and being, therefore, as he holds, ii^competent to censure those who were 
eye-witnesses and actor.s in the scenes described,— all due deference, 

I beg leave to inform Sir John Cameroil, that, from daybreak to the termi- 
nation of the battle, 1 was on that face of the Serra fronting the enemy ; 
that, at the tiiilb, I spent nearly.*|t week upon that portion of it which was 
the scene of action; and having again traversed and re-examined the 
ground, two years after, T may venture to assert t^at I know the localities 
fully as well— nay, from the palpable mistakes into which he has falle^j I 
hesitate not to say much better, than himself. In behalf of the many 
officers who corroborate my views of the subject, as well as for myself, I 
claim the capacity of seeing what came under bur own immediate obser- 
vation. and, consequently, the right to censure and exjpose the inaccuracy 
of statements, and the fallacy of csonclnsions, which are disproved by mr- 

R 2f 
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emistances taking pjlace on the scene of operations, where, undoubtedly, 
we were both eye-witnesses and actors. 

In commenting on the inference which, in a former paper, I had drawn 
from the comparative losses of the fifth and third divisions, Sir J ohn goes 
on to say 

“ The object^^of this comparison was, of course, to depreciate the ser** 
vices of the former division— and, certainly, if services are to be considered 
more or less important according to the »'legree of chastisement inflicted 
by their opponents, those of the fifth division upon this occasion sink into 
mere insignificance. This is not, hcwever, I presume, a true^«T»d^^V'!t 
criterion by which a military man of any experience wou^d jdcige of the 
comparative merits of the conduct of troops ni action enable him to 
form a correct estimate, he would naturally ascertain the shape in which 
the enemy advanced, which of the contending parties had the advantage 
of ground, and the means taken to resist the attack ; for unless troops are 
fairly brought up to their work, disorder and loss of life must be the con- 
sequence.’* 

I might, Mr. Editor, have passed over in silent gratitude the trouble 
which Sir John Cameron has here taken to enlighten my ignorance as to 
what “ a military man of any experience” should look for, or expect, in 
cases of the kind; so plain^jipwever, so obvious is the inference he has 
drawn, making the Oftu?.rvatioiis otherwise so totally uncalled tor, that, 
but for the disclaimer with which they arc accompanied, I should have 
been led to conceive the paragraph an attempt upon his part to blow 
away by a side-wind those laurels which some are presumed to have no 
title to wear, that they iniglit be handed over to the rightful owners. 

But for the disclaimer in question, it might have been considered that 
Sir John had meaht his readers to draw the inference, that the troops of 
the third division had not been brought fairly up to their work,” to use 
his own expression, and, consequently, were thrown into confusion, thus 
accounting for the greatness of their loss. 

That none of your readers may be le#’ by his unguarded language info 
this mistake, I take leave assert, that no troops ever were “ brought up 
to their work” in better style, or stood tln^ir ground in a more manly 
manner, or fought more bravely, to the complete discomfiture of a gallant, 
numerous, and determined enemy, than was the case that day with the 
troops of the third division, 

^Yielding, as they did, in courage, discipline, and experience in the field, 
to no division of the Peninsular Army, it is no disparagement to the fifth 
to say, that the third were, in these respects, every way their equals. But 
where two bodies of equal discipline and equal courage, led on by officers 
of equal merit, have in any action a(|^versaries of the same description to 
encounter, and when the one sulFers a loss of twenty-two officers and three 
hundred and ninety men.^the other oi only two officers and forty-five 
men, it .surely requiresljut a slender stoct^ of “ military experience ” to 
draw the inference which I have done, ’supported, as it is, by other evi- 
dence, that the burden of the conflict must have fallen upon the one, 
little, comparativety^'devolving on* the other, however well it may have 
done that little. 

Sir John, indeed, endeavours further tp weaken the foyce of this infe- 
rence by saying — “ It appears extraordinary that the simple charge dowm 
the hill, related by Major Mackie, Should have occasioned such severe 
loeses^’i^nd requests to be favoured with “ qiielques idaircissemens^' on 
the so^t. 

IJi^iroir John taken the trouble to peruse a little more carefully the 
papers inserted in your pages, he would have found that the brilliant 
referred to was not the only service ^rendered by that corps. He 
wdld-then have seen, among others, that circumstances had enabk^d the 
.,,wehiy to establish themselves at *the commencement of the action upon 
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Ihe left of the position of the third division, whence it required no ordinary ^ 
efforts to displace them. How this vras effected by the 88th and 45th, is 
well known to most of your readers ; and, in corroboration of the inference 
which he endeavours to overthrow, I may here inform Sir John, that in 
dispossessing the enemy of the rocks where they were here established, 
one company of the former regiment had eiglit men killed,^being only one 
less than the whole number killed of the fifth division. The hard fighting, 
which is so well known to have fellen to these and the other regiments of 
the third, will, to the minds of most men of ** any military experience,” 
rp^conahly account, for the greatness of the loss they sustained; contend- 
ing, as they against such superiority of numbers, without having re- 
course to the alfeh^ive suggested by Sir John, that they may have been 
unduly exposed, and left unprotected through the incapacity of their 
Genera!, or badly “ Orought up to their work’* by their own immediate com- 
manders, — men, Mr. Editor, who, it is no more than justice to say, on 
that occasion, as well as previously, and at all after times, evinced the 
possession of every quality, both of head and nerve, which can be required 
of those entrusted with such a charge. 

IIow, on the other hand, the fifth division, brave and well disciplined 
as we may admit they were, could have attacked and overcome a “ power- 
ful column of the enemy/’ and such an eneo ^, *611 sconced too in rocks, and 
having therefore every advantage of position, with r Ht)ss so inconsiderable 
as they actually sustained, might well exede surprise. I should conceive 
there are but few men vvhfse military experience could furnish a parallel to 
such a circumstance. Sir John Cameron may, perhaps, be able to oblige 
your readers and myself with “ quelques eclairc?sseme7is'' upon this point. 
Meanwhile, as his last attempt in this way has, with on <3 single exception, 
for which I have to thank him, tended rather to obsclire than to throw 
light upon the subject, he will jjprhaps excuse me for noticing one or two 
of his obsorvations, and for pointing out bow the questions at issue are 
affected by them. ” The observations I made,’* says Sir John, ** on Gen, 
Picton related solely to the critioal situation in which we found his divi- 
sion at the moment wlu n General Leith canie^ to his support, an event 
which rescued his right flank^ then completely in the air by the overthrow 
of the Portuguese troops, and at the mercy of a powerful column of the 
enemy, which had established itself at that point/’ 

In answer to these observations I must Remind Sir John, that in thus 
begging the question at issue, he has made a series of assumptions 
only gratuitous, but in direct opposition to facts. By competent testimony 
I have already proved that TiCilh’s affair was not to the right of Picton’s 
division ; but at a point intermediate between bis right and left flanks. 
While upon that part of the ridge at^the pass of St. Antonio (undoubtedly 
the right of Pictoffs battle line) were concentrated, the 74th Regiment, the 
right wing of the 45th Regiment, three companies o^f.ihe 60th with some 
light companies of the divisior^ under Colonel Willilmis, also a Portuguese 
Brigade consisting of their 9th an(T21st,together with the brigade of Portu- 
guese guns under Major ArenchilcK no portion of which were ever driven 
from their ground, and where the enejny never were established. With 
regard to the 74th, I have to remark that they were nof stationed far down 
the face of the,Serra, as supposed by General (Cameron, , but merely suffi- 
ciently in advance of the guns to admit of firing over their heads, and 
every one acquainted with the naturfe of the position at this point must be 
aware that the declivity of the mountain is such that troops might luive 
been placed in perfect security twenty yards from their muzzle. 

While this is sufficient tashow that Picton^s right never turned as 
a further proof, if any more be wanting, that it was not in the slightest 
danger at the time, it is what is stmed by Picton his letter to 
Wellington, that when General Leith’s Alde-dcrcam^ announcedrto^tnni 
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^ Ihe approach of the 5th division, he told him that he had no occasion for 
' their services at that point, and directed them to proceed to the left. 

As to wliat General Cameron observes relative to Arenchild*s guns being 
relieved by those of the Liisitanian Legion, by order of General Leith, in 
consequence of “ the ammunition of the former being expended,” I cannot 
but feel indebted to Sir John for this strong though unintentional corrobo- 
ration of the important fact substantiated by the positive testimony of so 
many others, namely, that the affair of Loith had no relation to the earlier 
and more arduous business of the tiay, but unquestionably to a later, and, 
as Picton has expressed it, and as it wsuild appear from evidence^, a 
fei&ble effort of the enemy. How could Arenchild’s ammurvi' -;//*^^nave been 
found expended, unless the battle had been raging, ; that for hours, 
before Leith approached the ])ositioii of the third division ? 

What I have here stated, along with the evidence formerly achluced, 
must, I am sure, have convinced the w^ole of your impartial readers, that 
whoever those may be who have found the missing laurels of the fifth, it is 
not the third division that wear them. Whether the “ ^cJaircissemfms^ 
which I have so fully given shall be equally satisfactory to Sir John Ca- 
meron, is, Mr. Editor, a very different question. 

Wm. Mackie, Major 88th Regt. 

Army and Navy Club, 12^h^Jan., 18J8. 

Mr. Editor, — In comjdiance witli the desire expressed by Sir John 
Cameron in your last Number, namely, to have^jurther information about 
the 88th Regiment at Husaco, I send )OU the following letter. 

For obvious reasons, 1 did not think tit to use it in my own controversy ; 
but there is no reason why it should now be withheld. — I remain, Sir, yours, 

W. Napier. 

Jan. 10, 1838. 

I do not think that cither Wellington or Ilcresford could liave seen the 
charge of the eighth Portuguese Regiment at the battle of Busaco. I 
stood about two yards from these Generals at the time that this charge 
was supposed to have beep made. Lord W’ellingtoii, seeing that the head 
of the French column had crowned the height, ordered up a gun: this 
marks the spot of which 1 speak. At this time the 88th was engaged 
with the French column, which was about sixty yards distance from it. 
We saw the French officers trying to niake their men deploy, but in vain, 
fof the fire of the 88th was very destructive, because the ground formed 
an inclined plane, at the lowest part of which stood the British regiment, 
and therefore every shot told, not a ball passed over the head of the enemy 
who stood above them upon the ridge. I observed to the present Admiral 
Napier, who was on horse-back at ray side, “ How gallantly that regiment 
fights!” Some said it was an English regiment— others that it was a Por- 
tuguese regiment ; " ^^ gne qould clearly distinguish, because of the smoke 
and the distance. ArTnis moment T w^is vjounded, and lost sight of the 
charge which I heard that the 88tli Regimcmt then made, I was almost 
immediately carried in a blanket along* the rear of the position to the con- 
sent# which was our left, apd met Lord Wellington returning IVom 

kft of position, he having been on foot near the gun at the time 
th'at I was wi^nded. These circumstances are marked in^tuy memory bv 
the fact, passing the Comraander-in-Chief, and unable to speak 

fipom ball having b^ken hiy jaws, \ waved ray hat to congratulate him 
on tMi^hemy having been driven down the height, of which I had just 
heard. ‘ He drhw up and asked who I was, for my face being disfigured with 
he did not know me. These three facts, viz., 1st, the conversation 
took place about the 88th; 2iid, that I Was standing behind Lord 
W^lnitgton when I was wounded ; and, 3rd, that 1 shortly after met him 
ifamihl; fkmi the 10% nearly prove tWO things 
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First, — ^That the distance of the place where wo stood from the 88th 
Regiment, added to the smoke, made it impossible for any pne among us 
to see the charge of the 8th Portuguese, for no one could distinguish 
wiiether the 88tli, which was nearest to us, was a British regiment dressed 
in red, or a Portuguese in blue ! — we formed a group, ami many of this 
group had remarkably good sight. Lord Wellington and Marshal Beres- 
ford were on foot; and though vve stood a little higher IhUn the 88th, we 
were not higher tlian the smoke^ and could neither see over the lire of the 
S8th nor through it. Besides, tlie right wing of the 8th Portuguese Re- 
giment was not only on the other si^le bf all this smoke, but it was also at 
a greafcii^*v^^‘^ ; for the left flank of the cS8th was above 300 yards from 
the place whereSS^^^ Wellington stood. To this must be added the fronts 
presented by the four Biitish regiments, viz., the bSth, 45tb, 9th, and the 
Royal iScots, and the left wing ot tlie 81 li Portuguese. All these distances, 
together with the intervals between the regiments, must have placed the 
right wdng of the 8th Portuguese iit*about three quarters of a mile, or more, 
from the spot on which Marshal Beresford slooil, the greater part of the 
intermediate space being tilled wath fiie and smoke; which makes me 
assert, that Irom where the Duke of V/ellington and Marshal Beresford 
stood no one could hare seen the chursj^e of iha sth Porfu\!;uefie. 

Secondly. — They answer the question. “ it at this moment that the 
charge was made by the 8th Portuguese, •return from which charge 
Douglas says he met the Duke of Wellington, who shook hamls with 
him?” I say it was at ^iis moment, because not about twenty minutes 
or half an hourcould have elapsed, between my being w'ounded when near 
the Duke of Wellington and ray meeting Ifim returning from the left of the 
position, and he was not then galloping. When I fell irom my horse, the 
charge had not taken place ; wlgm 1 met him, it had ta4vcn place ; and the 
interval of lime between these two circumstances was not sufficient for 
him to have gone from the spotVh.Te he stood, where I was wounded, to 
the right wing of the 8th Portuguese, then have spoken to Colonel Doug- 
las, and after that away to the ligj>it division on tlie left of the position, and 
then leisurely back again to Uu* ])lace where 1 met him, when I was car- 
ried from the field. BesideSj^ T was told imme'dialely after this, that he 
rode fiom where 1 met him to the b8th Regiment. Now, if Lord Welling- 
ton did not congratulate AV allace till after he had been to the lejt, and 
ascertained that he had gained the victory, it is not very probable that he 
should have previously passed the 88lh unnoticed, to shake hands with the 
commander of the Portuguese regiment, and then vepass the 88th still un- 
noticed to go to the left, as he did see the gallant conduct of the Ihitisli 
regiment, and did not see the conduct of the Portuguese regiment, which 
I certainly understood at the moment not to have been praiseworthy, for 
it was asserted that Douglas and Birmingham had been left nearly alone 
by their men, notwithsfanding their own personal brewery. It was, with 
regard to this regiment, quite the old song — ’ ^ 

‘‘ Some say ilu?y rtTii away— others say nay;*’ 
but everyone agreed as to its having been broken. 

If it be asked how I, being wounded and carried tc^^he rear, could hear 
anything of these matters, I answer, that, being laid in a small chapel of 
the convent, I heard the different reports brought by sevjeral officers who 
kept dropping* in from the flght. They were congregated in the next room 
to the chapel, and a large circulaxvarch in the wall ene,bJed me to hear all 
they said relative to the battle, which I, of course,* Ustenpd to with great 
eagerness and attention, and their praise of the personal conduct of Dpugi 
las and Birmingham, and also another officer whose name was not known 
t© them, contrasted with the conduct of their battalion, was partienlarly 

impressed, upon my mind, ]^th the abovernamed officers being frieiJds m 

minei but as far as I can recollect at this distant |>eriQd> their 
applied more to the wing under Birmingham than thkt under Douglas, I 
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th^rifbrfr think, 1st, I may say, that Lord Beresford must be mistaken in 
ho yras actually art “ eye-witness” of the charj^e made by the 
8th Portuguese Regiment, a mistake easily made when a man hears of and 
sees so many events all occurring almost simultaneously ; 2nd, that Lord 
Wellington could not have shaken hands with Douglas at so early a period 
as the latter imagines, and not in consequence of any charge that 
Lord WellingtoA had seen ; yet I do not mean to dispute the good conduct 
of the 8th Portuguese because Isatv nothmg of that corps, and as regards 
it I speak entirely from hearsay.— Yours, &c. 

^ C. Napier, Major-G^aislc - 

Caen, 27th July, 1836. , .. 



Captain Jebhy late 3rd Dragoons^ in Reply to Colonel Napier. 

Mr. Editor, —In reply to Colonel Napier s letter, published in your 
last Number, I beg leave to state that Colonel Napier’s first proposal (viz.) 
“ to insert in his sixth volume an abstract of Colonel Clowes’s statement, 
and to expunge the word immediately,'^ did so far suit the views of Colonel 
Clowes and his friends, that had Colonel Napier complied with their 
wishes for a copy of the proposed abstract, it probably might have given 
them satisfaction ; but this Jbeing denied them, as also a copy of Colonel 
Brotherton’s coimterr^tatement to that which Colonel Napier had com- 
municated to him as“‘'having received from Colonel Clowes ; Colonel 
Clowes and his friends not being able to form an opinion of what they 
were not permitted to see, could not possibly jmige how far the intended 
insertion might meet their views. 

That being deprived by death of the corroborative testimony of Generals 
Le Marchant and Victor Alien, and Colonels Hervey and Osborne, who, if 
living, would, Colonel ('lowes feels confident, have most willingly come 
forward in support of his statement, the fallowing letters have kindly been 
afforded, which I feel satisfied will so far confirm that statement, as to show 
that the retreat of the 3rd Dragoons was not immediate, and that they, 
were not driven back until they had effeefted the object on which they had 
volunteered their services.' 

I remain, Mr. Editor, your obedient servant, 

D. J. Jkbb, 

Cheltehhath, 25th January, 1838. Late Capt. 3rd Lt. Dragoons. 

P.S. On the part of Colonel Clowes I beg to offer the same permission 
' which Colbnel Napier offers him, viz., to jmblish the correspondence be- 
tween them. 

Dear Jebb, — You ask my opinion of the conduct of the 3rd Dragoons 
on, the passage of the Guarena river in the month of July, 1812* 

“ I am ill disposed at this distant ptjriod of time to enter on the subject. 
I feel, it a duty, howler, due to a gallant regiment to repudiate my repug- 
nance, and to state wltart I \l 2 r 1 ly believe to be accurate. 

” The cavalry on that occasion, imdel tile command of General Victor 
Alten. was susceptible of a better fornication. 

The attack wa? vigorous, but wanted force. 

•• On the necessary retrograde oV the 141h and Hussars, the 3rd Dra- 
goons advanced with success ; but being overwhelmed by the fire of a 
large body of infantryi and menaced by cavalry, it became a duty to retire 
as other troops did. ' * * 

" The service^^. of the; three regimehts were brilliant and important ; 
and L am disposed io.entertain an impression, on their bold countenance 
th^Wfety of a Considerable force of our infantry depended. 

P 1 was ah eye-witness of wjhat 1 have stated; and so circumstanced as 
tiS be exposed to little danger ; consequently could lobk on with’ a com- 
posure little kncNh cto' r«%ihiental,dfficets dtmng a tumultuous retreat. 
Again ; if two regiments cbulij: not htold thfir gi’outid, how txnreason- 
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able it would be to expect a single regiment could remain in front of a 
very considerable body of the enemy’s infantry, increasing in number:# 
every minute, and menaced by cavalry ! 

“ I liave confined myself to a recital of facts, without bias, or appre- 
hension of reproach from any quarter. 

“ Remaining, dear Jebb. yours faithfully, 

14th Jan. 1838. ^ “ J. Elley.” 

“ Carltin Hotel, Regent Street, Jan. 22nd, 1838. 

“ My dear Clowes, — I am very happy to have it in my power to 
:’our appeal to me, by aspiring you that Sir Felton Hervey very 
ofien decIatcA’/o me that the 3rd Kinjr's Own Dragoons had afforded very 
effectual supporiCio the 14th Light Dragoons in the affair of the 18th 
July, 1812- After the lapse of twenty-five years I cannot charge my 
memory with the precise terms in which he may have expressed himself 
on the subject, but I well rememt|^r, on my appointment to the Lieutenant- 
( Colonelcy of the King’s Own, his hearty congratulations to me as a very 
o/flf friend, at obtaining the command of a regiment of which he entertained 
a high opinion ; and, both at that time and in subsequent conversations, 
he gave me to understand that that opinion rested on their conduct on the 
occasion alluded to. 

“ It was to the kind feeling towards the Vegiment, originating in that 
cause, that I attributed the promise he had previously given you, to agree 
to the transfer of an armourer named Dutton, from the 14th Light Dra- 
goons to the .3rd, whicl? was afterwards carried ftito execution. 

“ Believe me, my dear Clqwes, yours very sincerely, 

“ C. Manners. 

** Colonel Clowes, Shoredon.” • 


Queries by Mr. Sclteiky on the Battle of Trafalgar. 

Mr. Editor,— As you were so good as to say that you would kindly in- 
sert, in your valuable monthly publication, a few questions, addressed to my 
naval friends, who had tlie'honour of sharing in the glory of that day of 
days, when the fluid fieldtof Trafalgar was won, 1 gladly embrace your 
kind permission. The reason of my request is, that being at present occu- 
pied in painting a portion of that noble fight, which I am particularly anxious 
to make correct ; and being now reniovedrfrom Portsmouth (since the death 
of the Royal Naval College) and the agreeable intercourse of my Vf^Jued 
sailor friends, I have no means of asking many questions personally, which 
are quite necessary to the accomplishment of my purpose ; and for this end 
I beg leave to submit the following, assuring all who will do me the favour 
to answer them, through your Joivnal, of my sincere and grateful thanks. 

I-/emain, dear Sir, your most obliged servant, 

East India College, Addiscombe, , ’ J. C. Scustky. 

Dec. 23, 1837. t * 

QUESTIONS, 

Had the Franco-Spanish ships* — 

Top armours ; if ao, how painted ? 

Quarter boats? 

Spritsaih bent? 

Any of them painted single-^ided or red-sided ? 

Did they, or the English, tew boats astern? 

Did the English keep the burtons on the, topsail ylirds ? 

And did they reave preventive braces ? (Where do they lead?) 

Had Defiance guns upon her poop? 

Were her quarter .boate up? . - 

Was th^ French Ao);^e red^s^ed, and eingle-sid^ ? ^ 

’ Hadany of teem .8p4ts^il^^ ' * 
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As my picture embraces a portion of the lee-line, the under-mentioned 
ivhips are those I more particularly wish to know about 

St. Jean Nepomuceno, Polyphemus, Ar^unota, 

Aigle, (F) Achille, Defence, 

Defiance, Africa, Ildefonso. 

(F) Neptune, ' 

Betion^s,^ Charl^, 

Mr. EDiT0R,-^The g:eneral feeling at present in the Navy, arisir^ from 
the claims whicli the different Naval institutions have advanmj^'paTilR-' 
pate in the advantages of the munificent will of U;v*^^"^nilatithropist 
Betton, induced me to examine and possess not onl/the real merits of 
those acts which led to its formation, but also the reason by which the 
claim of the Naval Charitable Society for shaving in the same was dis- 
allowed, r 

In the year 1723, John Betton, then a mariner of Shoreditch, went with 
a consignment to the Straits, and being taken by a Barbary corsair and 
carried into slavery, suffered those horrors inseparable from its state, lie 
also witnessed the miseries of his equally unhappy and captive country- 
men, and made a vow that i^he ever reached his native land, he would 
establish a fund for tb^edemption of British slaves. Having at length 
been released from captivity he fulfilled his oath, by leaving at his death 
the sum of 1 4,000/. for this and other charitable purposes. This, partly by 
disuse, arising from the annihilation of slavery at Algiers, has accumulated 
to the enormous sum of 120, 000/.,v which is now in Chancery awaiting the 
decision of one of its Masters, to be apportioned in a manner analogous to 
the testator’s intenti<3ps. 

There is no society however in England established directly for the 
same purposes as those embodied in the‘Vvill of Betton; and the Lord 
Chancellor has, therefore, ordered a Master of his Court to apportion it 
among those charities who come the nearest to the testator's intentions. 
And what charitable society, Sir, may l‘ ask, can advance so strong a 
claim as the Royal Naval, composed, as it was and is, of those members — 
Exmouth, Ekins, Brace, and others, who fought and bled at Algiers ? Has 
not this celebrated and righteous battle, fought, not to make the captive, 
but to release him, thrown on our Charity many orphans and widows of 
those brave men, who with thei# lives sealed the redemption for ever, not 
only^'Of British sailors from slavery, but those of all Europe ? Then have 
we not by this act directly carried into execution, if not the letter, at least 
the spirit of Betton’s will, and done for him more than ever his most san- 
guine hopes could have encompassed ? Indeed such was the conviction 
on the part of the Ironmongers’ GorapaSiy (the trustees of Betton’s will), 
that the gallant Exmouth, the “ Citizen of the Work!,” had accomplished 
the philanthropist’s int*ations, that they elected him a brother corporate 
of that society, and placed in their hall an adnArable likeness of the veteran 
hero. 

By the Act of Mortmain, within which the estate of Betton no doubt 
falls, established in the reign of Henry VIII., to prevent the Popish priest- 
hood compelling, in those lamentable days of ignorance and superstition, 
the dying Papist, under the terrors of condemnation, to beqileath his pro- 
perty for the benefit of their fraternity, cv the See of Rome, it was enacted 
that no property in land, or tenement, coilld be left to any society, unless 
duly chartered or incorporated. From this it results, that so long as any 
institution remains unembodied by those laws which give it a claim to the 
sympathy of the benevolent, it can never expect to be enriched by those 
adventitious and charitable bequests, which have placed many inferior 
societie^o ourselves in a much more prominent positibn tlian that winch 
we at present occupy. * 
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The Marine Society, which owes its origin to the humane benevolence 
of Captain Lord Harry Powlett, of the jjarfleur, has received in legacies? 
since its incorporation upwards of one hundred thousand pounds. The 
Dreadnought Seamen’s Hospital, an offshoot of this Society, founded by 
our own members, with merchants of the city, though established since 
the peace, upon the same principles, viz., donations and subscriptions, 
foresaw the advantages of incorporation, . and having obtained it, were 
enabled to claim through Paijliament, in the following year, an annual 
sum of 500^., and which, but for the cftrcurastance of their being chartered, 
they^quld never have possessed, ^he Royal Hospital of.Greenwich illus- 
trates my position. The rich streams of wealth which have 

flowed into itrT>^ng from becpiests, confiscations of property, &c., may 
be traced mainly w the advantages of its charier. AVhy then should not 
the Royal Naval Chruitable Society anticipate similar benefits ? seeing 
that while the former inteiposes its magnificent shield between the veteran 
seamen and the cares and privations of old age, the Royal Naval Chari- 
table Society, its sister institution, throws her simple and perhaps less 
official mantle over the widows and orphans of those officers who encoun- 
tered the perils and shared the glories conjointly with the veteran seamen 
whose courage and devotion to their chiefs ornament those royal palaces 
in as great a degree as the Royal Hospital embellishes our country. 

From these facts and premises the inference ij?^«ially follows, that by 
the act of incorporation we shall render ourselves competent to meet the 
only objection advanced by the Master in Cljancery as a bar to those 
claims, which the Ironiiiongeis’ Company have already recognised as our 
right. Further, we shall not only place the Society in a more advantageous 
})osition with the country, and hence derive a corresponding advantage 
from its numerous benefactors and philanthropists, buf we shall practically 
carry out the great intentions of its primitive founders, viz., to relieve the 
widows and orphans, as well*as the gono-hij officers of the profession, 
which, while in war, was considered of such importance as to be called the 
country *s only true and legitim|,te defence, is now, in peace, arising from 
causes, alas ! as difticult lo be removed, but painlully obvious to all, ne- 
glected, forgotten, and unPiiown. — Always yodrs, * 

* Ironsides. 

Dec. 18th. 


IForJxin^ of the. Depot System. , 

Mr. Editor, — lleina: a soldier of very few words I will state facts, which, 
if you would give publication, might be the means of having the evil rec- 
tified. 

The juniors of all branches are»left at the depot upon the formation of 
the service companies. The Lieutenants and Ensigns are relieved as pro- 
motions only take place in the service con^anisx 'The Captains do not 
follow the same rule, but the*Sub who is promoted, if he happens to 
be with the service companies, with them ho remains ; so that by the 
present arrangement those officers who go out with Ihe service companies 
may remain out the whole period o1* service, and the depot officer who 
joined them upon the formation will remain at home. 

A Servick-Companv Officer. 


Paid tind Virginia^ " 

Mr. Editor,— In the United Service Journal fd?f October, there are 
copies of some documenhj relative to the loss of the shijp San ^eran at 
the Isle of France, in August, 1744, on which St. Pierre has founded his 
beautiful tale of Paul and, 'Virginia but these depositions have, ieferenca 
sotely to the lose of the 'ship, and none whatever to any circumstance 
arising therefrom which could havei/served as a foundation tor the story. 
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The fQlIowin*i: notes made some time ago by an officer who resided some 
yeaW m the Island may not be uninteresting • 

“ On reference to the depositions in the archives at Port Louis, no person 
of the name mentioned in St. Pierre’s story was embarked as a passenger 
on Wrd the ship Etan Geran, but there was a yOung lady a passenger, 
between whom and one of the officers of the ship a tender attachment was 
formed during the^ voyage; and 'the story goes, that on the ship’s striking 
on the reef off Amber Island, the officer psed every intreaty to induce 
Mademoiselle to endeavour, with his* assistance, to reach the shore, but 
not being able io prevail on her to venture, he left her on board, ar^ 
a good swimmer reached Amber Island in safety. Havingwf?^ 
himself for abandoning the person to whom he was so^^^fTn^rly attached 
to a fate becoming every moment more certain, and determining to share 
that Me, whatever it might be, he returned on board ; and being more 
successful in his application to her to leave the ship, he took her on his 
back, and endeavoured to swim to the Shore, which he would probably 
have reached m safety, but unfortunately they were overwhelmed by a 
portion of the floating wreck, and both perished. 

‘‘ Such is the story (at least as told in the Isle of France) on which St. 
Pierre has founded one of the most beautiful and pathetic tales to be found 
in any language. The writerof these notes had read and re-read Paul 
and Virginia, of whici'^*^e is arf'enthusiastic admirer, Jong before his fate 
to visit the scenes where the story is laid, and though he felt something 
of disappointment at finding there was so little fc-indation for the super- 
sttucture St. Pierre has so beautifully raised and embellished, still he has 
wandered over the Montaigne de'la Rose on which St. Pierre has placed 
the cottages of Madjime de la Tour and Margueritte, until he could almost 
fancy he had discovered the exact spot pointed out so clearly, by being 
enabled to see the flag-staff on Montaigne de la Decouverte, through the 
extraordinary gap in the ridge of the Montaigne Langue, called the ‘ em- 
brazure/ 

The very’accurate description of the scenery given by St. Pierre tended 
to raise the merit of his work still higher when read on the spot : but one 
of the most interesting parts' of the whole story, that where Paul and Vir- 
ginia accompany the runaway slave to the district of the Black River, will 
not bear examination. It is morally impossible that the two children 
could have gone from the situ|ition where Si. Pierre has placed their 
homes to atiy part of the district of the Black River, over mountains and 
rivers, and through woods, a distance of nearly twenty miles ; but pro- 
bably St. Pierre thought little of this inconsistency, as he has certainly 
thereby added considerably to the interest of the tale. 

“ Si. Pierre has interred the remains o^Paul and Virginia in thebiirying- 
grbitnd of the church of Pampleraousses, where the remains of the ill-faled 
pair, lost in the San Geran, were deposited ; but a Frenchman, whose 
location is about a mile distant (half way between the powder-mills and the 
chutch of Pamplemousses), has erected in liis grounds two urns on pedes- 
tals, one of which he calls the tomb of Paul, the other of Virginia, and 
they are visited as such by most strangers arriving in the Isle of France. 

“ St# Pierre was in the Isle of France in the year 1762, eighteen years 
after th^ loss of the SanGeran, at which time the excellent benevolent 
La Bduidbnnais was governor. St. Pierre has, however, introduced him 
into the with great effect.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATIONS. 

Portsmoutbt Jan. 21st, 1838. 

Mr. Editor, — Prom the date of my last communication up to the 6th 
inst,, the south-west winds prevailed, ancP prevented all departures from 
the port : since that date it has been blowing strong^from E.N.E., and 
now retards all arrivals fromu the westward. The only vessels of any 
moment that have got in are the So\^ereign, transport, and the Queen of 
the Netherlands, Dutch East Ind)^ ship from Batavia. , 

i\'3ay V'^wo before the publication of your last Number, the Inconstant 
received orderT'w^f' go to Cork to embark part of the 93rd Regiment for pas- 
sage to Halitax; 2md she went thither on the 7th instant with about 300 
The Pi(j[ue wasorde/ed for similar service, but had previously sailed to the 
north coast of Spain, to bring to England some of the disbanded legion ; 
and orders are at Plymouth, should she put in there, to lit her for the 
reception of troops and despatch her to Cork also, that the remainder of 
the 93rd Regiment may be embarked in her. Since this departure the 
depot of the 24th Regiment, stationed in Portsmouth, has received orders 
to furnish a diaft of upwards of 100 men to join the service companies in 
Canada, and it is evpected they will go out either in the Calliope or 
Vestal, whichever frigate may first be r^ady: aie both fitting at 

Sheerness, 

The successor to SirJFiancis Head, Major-General Sir George Arthur, 
with his nephew, and several officers of the 43rd Regiment, went from 
hence the first week in January by the fNew York packet The preced- 
ing is all that is known here of military movements regarding Canada, 
in which this garrison is concerned. 

H.M.S. Melville, with Rear-Admiral the Hon. Geo. Elliot, his family, 
and suite, did not manage to c^ut Spithead until the Cth instant, being 
detained by a succession of strong south-west winds, which rendered her 
putting to sea scarcely possible^ and certainly useless, as the ship would 
have derived no benefit knocking about the Channel with an adverse wind. 
The Melville is to touch at Tcneriffe, to pick\ip an^nchor and cable left 
there a few years ago by flie Winchester ; (why the Wellesley, the ship 
actually gone to relieve the Winchester, could not have been ordered to 
perform that service, and put it on boarcL is a matter of surprise). She 
will also touch at Ascension, St. Helena, and Rio de Janeiro, previous to 
going to the Gape of Good Hope ; and it may therefore be at least Tour 
months before the Thalia appeals in England, it being settled that Rear- 
Admiral Sir Patrick Campbell should remain at the Cape until his suc^ 
cessor relieves him in the command. 

The Sovereign, transport, mentioned before, arrived from Bermuda with 
invalid soldiers of the 30th Regt., woikmen of the Dockyard, a large party, 
upwards of lUO, of convicts, and various stores ; And now they have been 
removed, she is ordered albng^ide the Dockyard to fit for six months* 
further service, and take in provisions and stores for the accommodation 
of 200 soldiers ; and when ready, which will be in a few 4ays» go to Cork 
to embark them. 

When the Sovereign left Bermuda, which was lltli December, 

the Cornwallis, Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Paget’s flagtship had^gone to 
Jamaica and Barbadoes to collect such troops las 
islands could spare, and convey them to Halifax to replace those which 
had gone to Quebec ; and it is, therefore, more than probable that the 200 
men which the Sovereign is to take onboard will be aetachments from the 
several depdts of those regiments serving in the West Indies, and by the 
time the Jupiter gets out with a regiment from the Mediterranean the 
number that the GSrnwallis takes to Halifax will tjien be replaced. The 
Cornwallia sailed ftom Bermuda on the 26ih November, and calculated 
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Eettin^ to Halifax by the end of February. Vice-Admiral Sir Charles 
'Paget was preparinsr to vivsit the different West India Islands, and intended 
to do so in H.M.S, Pearl, commanded by his nephew, Lord Clarence Paget, 
and ere this is at sea. When the Sovereign came away the Comus 
had the flag, and, with the Racer and Pickle, was lying at Bermuda. 

The Racer had been in one er two hurricanes, and lost her masts, and 
was refitting, andtis now expected to be on her passage to England. The 
Madagascar, Commodore Sir John Peyton, had also been unfortunate in 
her last trip to sea, having got on shore ana been compelled to throw over- 
board guns, shof, anchors, water, &c., experienced severe injury, an d com - 
pelled to go to Havannah to repair her damages, and 
believed that she must return to England also. Of tha^^^TOr part of the 
North American and West India squadron the peopre in the Sovereign 
knew nothing. t 

The Dutch ship, the Queen of the Netherlands, merely came to this 
port for shelter. She is still in the haifeour, and must remain here until 
she can get up to Rotterdam ; and if the north-east winds last it may be 
six or eight weeks first. The ship was 115 days from Batavia, and had a 
very bad passage, lost her bulwarks, &c., and, in addition, did not get in 
the Channel time enough to get up the Maese. Four or live other Dutch 
ships, comprising the annual fleet, are expected daily, and will very pos- 
sibly be compelled tc<^]ek refuge here also. 

The Tyne, 28, Captain Townshend, has availed herself of the east wind 
and sailed for the Mediterranean. The Wasp wil^follow her in a few days 
to the same station, but has been detained by having her capstan fitted 
for Gordon’s chain messenger, a most desirable thing to have, but it has 
generally Iiappened that the demand for, or the offer to the Captain of, 
it, is not made uutirihe ship is nearly ready to go to sea ; it then takes the 
Dockyard people in these short days from a week to ten days to alter and 
fit the capstan, and the messenger has theh to come from Scotland. The 
Edinburgh, Hyacinth, and one or two other ships, all experienced great 
detention; and should the Electra, now in the Dockyard-basin, have one 
supplied, the delay will happen again. Wny some of these chain messen- 
gers, which are getting inUvgeneral use, cannot be kept in the Government 
stores, appears very slrange. I now proceed fo inform yon what is going 
on in the Dockyard relating to the equipment and repairs of ships. 

The Admiralty have at lengtli determined to adopt a belter plan for the 
conveyance and accoramodation^iftroops to foreign statiops, than by hiring 
trarlsports, having ord<?red that several men-of-war shall be converted into 
troop-ships. At this port we have had the Jupiter, pierced for 50 guns, 
and now the Apollo is fitting, or I should say in dock converting. The 
first had the capacity of taking on board and stowing in comfort 800 people, 
her crew being only JOO; her dime nsiofts were, length 154 feet; breadth, 
41 feet ; tonnage, 1 1 ; and the advantage of two decks. The Apollo was 
a fine 46-gau frigate o? 108fi*tons, 154 feet long and 39 feet broad; and 
your readers may thus form some calculatvon'of the splendid accommoda- 
tions she will have, it being expected that she will be able to take a com- 
. plefe regiment at one trip. Let any military man, who has had the mis- 
fortune to bo^moyed during a period* of profound peace from one foreign 
station to another, m a hired transport of a few hundred tons burthen, 
fancy must be by the Government at length seeing the 

good* pq^lfl^Wopting the plan of havi/ig proper armed troop-ships, com- 
mandeS^ nSanned by officers and seamen of the Navy. Between 200 
and aOQ^'^fcpwrights, joiners, and other mechanics, have been put on the 
Apolte^fo get her ready for servicojand it is expected she will be out of the 
of the Dockyard people by the end of February, and doubtless ready 
to sea by the end of March, the earliest time requisite to go to Que-> 
as prodigious exertions ar(^ making ip her ifitern^l apd external alterjiL-s 
tions, Sre. Bhe, like ihe JupiW, will be copunBud^ ft Master, and^ 
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with the other ofilcers, have a crew amounting to between 8Q and 100 men* 
To add to the comfort of those soldiers to be embarked, Mr. Blake, the abltf 
and ingenious builder of Portsmouth Dockyard, has sugge’sted a very con- 
venient sleeping and messing berth, capable of holding eight men. The 
sleeping part is upon the plan of those in the guard- houses for the men off 
duty to recline on ; four to be on the lower«part and four on the upper, like 
berths in steam-packets. In the daytime,, when the bedding, &c., is re- 
moved, some of the boards are^hifted and made to form seats and a table 
for the eight men. If twenty only erf these are put on either side of the 
deck of the Apollo, 160 men will be made comfortable. Jn case 1 should 
‘ not explicit, it may bft as well to state, for the information of some 

of your milita?»</*Toaders, the present plan of fitting troop-ships for the men, 
that they may cdlRrast it with the improvement Mr. Blake has got the 
sanction of the Admiralty to introduce, his plan being more particularly 
applicable where more space lor the accommodation of the troops is so 
much wanting. The present moie of fitting the bed-places for troops be- 
tween decks IS by placing a continuous range of stanchions fore and aft, 
about six feet from the ship’s side : these stanchions are also placed about 
six feet apart ; in each of these divisions there are two heights of bed- 
places between decks, each flat receiving four men, making a reception for 
eight men; these partitions are at present opiy employed for the men to 
sleep in. Mr. Blake’s improvement is t</ consist i« making these bed- 
places available for receiving and messing the same eight men by day, who 
may occupy this space benight, by contriving th|it the bed-bottoms should 
be made into three paniiels, athwartships, the two end ones hinging and 
turning up and buttoning against the stanchion, leaving the middle pan- 
nel for a mess-table, and, by a further contrivance, of employing the head- 
boards (which are made to shift) to rest on a brackeh* seats are formed in 
this enclosure for messing the eight men who occupy the bed-place. This 
plan will be the means of giving great additional comfort and accommo- 
dation, and be attended with cleanliness and consequently health to the 
troops. ^ 

In addition to the Apollo, there are in dock the Revenge, Ajax, War- 
spite, ships of the line; Blonde fiigatc; Herald, formerly a diplomatic 
yacht ; and the Arrow cutt?r. The Revenge and Ajax are to be inspected 
and repaired in the course of the spring ; the Warspite to be cut down and 
converted into a fourth-rate; the Blonde fitted for service; the Herald 
made into a sea-going ship ; and the Aito^% cutter, repaired and fitted for 
a three years’ station. Very few men are as yet employed on these vesslels, 
preference being given to the Apollo; and, in fact, the shortness of the 
days and the inclemency of the weather permit of little work out of shel- 
ter. Any reports that may gain circulation of three or four ships of the line 
being about to be^ commissioned hdre are entirely without foundation, as 
the foregoing is all at present in contemjdation. 

The old Prince George, of 98 guns, for fnany years the sheer-hulk in 
this harbour, has been moved alongside the jetty to be unrigged and dis- 
mantled, and it is understood that orders will be given that she shall be 
taken in Dock to be broken up. The two sets of sheers ate in good order, 
and cause the services of the Prineb George to be dispensed with, and 
Onable an additional pair of first-rates’ moorings to b^ available ; in conse- 
quence the Victory, flag-ship of the Admiral-Snperintenderit, has been 
brought down the harbour to a mare convenient beyth opposite the Dock- 
yard landing-place. ~ ' 

Three small vessels have been commissioned, since my last, viz.^ Brisk, 
Partridge, and Nautilus. The Brisk is, a small schooner, adapted and 
intended for the coast of Africa. The Partridge and Nautilus are^ 1 0-gun. 
brigs, and will doubtless ba<Jespatched to North America, as the squadroti^ 
under Vice-Admiral Sir 6harle« Paget will require^ an augmentation qf 
of that class^now 0,anadais"m a state of revolt. The 
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<Mily commissioned this week» and will not be ^eady for sea until the 
ofMarch* 

A slight change has taken place in the Royal Marine Corps by the 
retirement of Colonel Hornby, the Commandant of this Division. He has 
been succeeded by Colonel George Jones. The Columbia steamer went 
from Spithead with Lieut. Colonel Aslett and a few supernumeraries to join 
the battalion on the north coast of Spain, and orders are down this week 
for a Captain and two subalterns to hold themselves in readiness to pro- 
ceed on similar service. It is also tliought tnat another field-officer will be 
ordered to accompany them. 

The affiair of a ftoating bridge betweeh Gosport and Portsmontb^s^gain 
revived, the parties interested in the undertaking statingJtJ»tfftT()Yernraent 
do not mean to oppose it ; and a public meeting harf held to arrange 
about an Act of Parliament to carry it into execution. The scheme of having 
Docks near Langston Harbour, and cutting a canal through Southsea beach 
to get the ships up, is objected to by thtbGovernraent authorities, and will 
of course come to nothing. The other scheme of Dofcks in the Camber 
may some day or another succeed; but unless the money for erecting 
them, deepening the water, and purchasing the property surrounding the 
site, is furnished from London or other places, it is a question if the 
youngest inhabitant of Portsmouth will ever see them in employ. The 
same reasons apply tfiLjhe floating bridge. The solicitors, architects, and 
paid agents of all these affairs are the only persons that will derive ad- 
vantage. Another public meeting is to be held in the town respecting a 
railway to London, through Chichester, Arundel, ^&c., one of that sort of 
speculations which will never be effected. Railways are greatly at a 
discount. 

The season of the jear of course prevents all movements of troops, con- 
sequently this garrison and Gosport have the same regiments and 
depdts as stated in my last communication ; viz., in Portsmouth, 2nd 
battalion of the Rifles and Dep6ts of the 5th, 24th, 90th, and a detach- 
ment of the 47th ; at Gosport there is the 98th Regiment and the 89th 
Depflt, ^ 

P.S. — In addition to the foregoing remarks upon the Apollo troop-ship, 
it should be mentioned that a poop and forecabtle are to be erected on the 
upper deck. The former will be appropriated for cabins, &c., the latter to 
afford shelter in bad weather; and that a galley may be put under it, so 
that the troops and crew may htive separate cooking-places. Nearly the 
whole of the main-d^k, and all the lower-deck, will be made available for 
soldiers, the fore- part of the main-deck being selected for the crew. About 
twenty sleeping and messing-berths will be fitted on each side of the 
lower-deckf three of each for women, and some on the main-deck. There 
are' plenty of scuttles for air. Fmally,4t is arranged that the ship shall 
accommodate 6QO troops, and 80 women. 

As you have repeatedly inserted interesting reports of the late Expedi- 
timi to the Euphrates under Colonel Cbesney, which was unfortunately 
abandoned from necessity, your readers will no' doubt be glad to hear that 
the two mates -(Messrs. FilzJames ani Charlewood) who were serving 
thmin, but latterly in the gunnery-*hip Excellent at this port, yesterday 
lim intimation that their commissions as Lieutenants had been made out. 
Of course. Lieutenant Cleaveland will be made Oommarrder, as ho was 
the cnj^JJaval Lieutenant employed*; but as he is on board H.M.S. 
Edinlg^^at Lisbon, the fact is not known here. 

Ths^l^sp went to Spithead this afternoon, and will sail for the Mediter- 
ranea^m Wednesday. The latest accounts from Malta are up to the 27th 
Decomber. The Tribune arrived there on the 22nd December from 
Messina and Syracuse, and the Jupiter troop-ship on the, 24th December 
with the 77th Regiment and detachments from Cork. The following 
ships were at MaUa'^on tlte 27th Decembei*:-*'Princess Charlotte (llag- 
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ship* of Admiral the Hon. Sir H, Stopford); Ceylon nf Rear-- 

Admiral Superintendent Sir T. Bria^irs), Vanf^uard, Rodney, llusselh * 
Portland, Tribune, Masjpie, and Hind, cutters; Confiance^ Blazer, and 
Volcano, steamers ; Jupiter, troop-ship; Adriaand Montecucculi, AiwtriHn 
brigs ; Scamandrc, French packet-steamer. 


^ Plymouth, January 20lh, 1838. 

Mr, Editor, — The Comet steamer, Lieutenant G, F. Gordon, sailed 
lienee on the ‘22nd ultimo for. PasjJSages, havinjj^ on board CJaptains Shute 
and Pattoun, with 12 corporals and 3 drummers belouejin^ to this division 
of the Royal Marine.^ who have taken a passage in her to join the battalion 
under Colonel Parke. On the 23rd, the Lily 1C -gun brig, on Sir William 
Symoncl's plan, was commissioned by Commander John Reeve. The 
officers appointed to her are Lieutenants H. Tracey and C. H. Lapidge ; 
Mr. R. \V. Miller, Acting-Master; Mr. R. Goiuley, Surgeon ; and Mr, B. 
Dyer, Purser. Her equipment is progressing but slowly, very lew men. 
having as yet entered; when complete, her complement will be 110 men 
The Piqued 36, Captain Boxer, sailed on the 23i\l for the north coast of 
Spain, with stores lor the squadron under Lord John Hay. She will bring 
home some of the Spanish Legion, for wdn^se veco])tipn accommodations 
will he ])rovided on board the Forte, 44-gun frigate, lying in Hamoaze. 
Before the Pique took her departure, a great deal was said respecting an 
expected trial of sailing ^between her and her coftipetitor the Inconstant,, 
the result of which, it w’as supposed, mi^fht prove to be very different 
from that of former trials, the Pique having since hud her topmasts 
lengthened two feet, and the whole of her ballast sent op sliore ; her entire 
stowage also having undergone a great change, esfiecial regard having 
been paid to the distribution ctf the weights on board, with reference to 
the capability of each portion of the immersed part of the hull to sustain 
those weights. But as these frigates have both been called into that 
important service, the transportfAion of troops to Hahlax, we must await 
with patience a convenient opportunity for prosecuting those interesting 
experiments which have bcttii instituted for the purpose of improving 
English Naval architecture. 

A salute on Chiistuias morning announced the arrival of a Flag-Officer, 
which proved to be Rear-Admiral Ross, in the President, o2, in three r 
days from Portsmouth. She had been expected for some time previously. 
During the short time the President remained here, tlie gallant Admiral, 
received the visits of his numerous friends in this neighbourhood at 
Elliott’s Royal Hotel, Devonport, wliere he entertained a large paarty on 
the 28th, before taking leave. The wind,jivhich for some days previously 
had been blowing fresh from the westward, being favourable on the 6lh 
instant, the President got under way, and is now, in all probability, well 
advanced on her passage to Soi^h America. The Weazel, lO-^un.brig, 
and the Talbot, 28, both, of which are being brought forward for sea- - 
service, were undocked ou ^j|ihe 28th ultimo, having been taken in for the 
purpoSe of being newly coppered. The Thunder, .surVeyiRj^ veslsel, in 
command pf Lieutenant Smith, arrived on tl>e 2Sth frpip,,Portsmouth,, and 
remained in the Sound until the 5th of this month,.i^hen she sailed, for 
the West tndies. On her arrival there, she will be, given up to Lientenani 
Bennett, the Commander of the Lark, when Lieutenant ^Bmith ^will . take ^ 
the command of the Lark, as ten^r to the Thunder.. . , 

It having been determined, as stated in my last, that the Genoay^^ 
should be bvoken up, she was docked for tli^t.purgiose on the 29th 
since which about a hundred shipwrights. have been bpsily at work.iU; . 
taking her to pieces. The ^i^brtpess of the wprking.dj'^y^ seaison of i 
the jfAr; ^,the inclemency pf the’ feather dur^^ wlmle-ot 
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, the time that the people have been employed upon her, have operated in 
every way greatly to their disadvantage. The mechanics engaged in this 
service arc working, as I understand, for a stipulated sum for the job, 
which, at any other time of the year, might have enabled them, perhaps, 
to have earned a trifle more tj^ian their ordinary rate of wages ; but it is 
considered that the season has been too mucli against them to allow their 
task to turn to ftiore profitable account than their common labour upon 
limited earnings. Scarcely a vestige no y remains of the Genoa, so that 
the dock will be ready for the reception of any ship for which it may be. 
wanted in the course of a few days. i 

When I last wrote you it was intimated that the Racehorse, J 8, Com- 
mander Craufurd, would be ready for sea by the end of the month (Doc.) ; 
but it seems that her completion was deferred until ^)out ten days since, 
in consequence of certain alterations having been gone into, which are 
calculated to improve greatly the stowage of her boat sand booms, accord- 
ing to a plan adopted of late on boaru seveial flush-decked vessels; It 
consists in contracting tlie framing over the galley and round the fore- 
ladderway, sufficiently to allow a spare topmast to he upon the deck against 
the framing, the heel of the topmast abutting against the coaming of the 
main-hatchway, while the head of the topmast runs forward under the 
cross-piece to the riding-biKs^ clear of the midship side of the bitt. liy 
this arrangement tflfe spars rest snugly upon the deck, instead of being 
stowed, as formerly, in a very elevated position, upon gallows bitts. 

TheEspoir, 10-gun brig, was commissioned oi the doth ult. by Lieut. 
Festing, formerly first of the Vernon, while in the Mediterranean ; but the 
command has since devolved on Litnitenant Jkaiilson, her former com- 
mander having this week been promoted. She is to liave a complement 
of fifty men. • 

The Pyramus, troop* ship, bound for Goi;j<, and afterwards for Barbadoes, 
put to sea on the first of the month ; but she had very bad weather of it, 
and was obliged to come to anchor again in the Sound on the following 
morning. An easterly wind, however, <in the dth inst., enabled her (as' 
well as the President and Thund<‘r) to take her departure. She had on 
board five officers aivl 12*2' men belonging to^^tlie doth Regiment, and, on 
her arrival at Cork, was to receive in addition, seven ofheers and 113 men, 
belonging to the 14th and Goth Regiments, with whom she was to proceed 
to the West Indies. ^ 

yhe Messenger, steamer, arrived on the 5th from Sheerness and Ports- 
mouth, with stores for the Dockyard, and returned shortly afterwards. 
The Columbia, .steamer, also arrived on the 5th from Portsmouth, and pro- 
ceeded to San Sebastian, 

Our townsman, Lieut, Goldsmith (of twenty-nine years' standing), late 
first of the Caledonia and Revenge, has been appointed to the command 
of the Megasra steam-vessel, recently launched at Woolwich, and now 
fitting out at Sheerness for the Mediterranean service ; she is fitted with 
Hall’s condenser. " 

The news from Canada has naturally occasioned some excitement, and 
given rise to much speculation araqpg members of both professions, more 
particularly at the out-ports, where demonstrations are making of the^ 
itit^ntions of the OdVernment to adopt prompt and energetic measures to 
tranquillize the British colonies in North America. Two sfiipsof the line 
(Malab^ and Hercules) are fitting out here with the least possible delay, 
for tji^^pose of conveying troops to Halilax. It is said that the former 
board the 1st or Royal from this garrison, and that the latter 
will rabaive troops at Cork. The Piqne also, on her arrival here, is to be 
fitM for the same service. i 

The effect of this bustle, which it is to be, hoped will be only of very 
short deration, has. been to create a veiy unusual degree of intei||6t in 
every, even the most trivial, official proceeding of late* 
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The Malabar, in command of Captain Sir Wm. Montague, arrived in 
the Sound from Lisbon on the irdh ult., came into harbour on the Ifith, 
and was paid off on tlie 4th of the present month ; and it must be admit- 
ted by every one who saw her before she was dismantled, that she was, in 
every respect, in most excellent order. Thg eulogiura passed on her by 
llear-Admiral Sir James Omraaney before she left the Tagus, must have 
been most gratifying and encouraging to eVery individual belonging to 
her, inasmuch as it had reference more.especially to the general efficiency 
and discipline of the ship than to her mere appearance. The praise 
bestowed upon her deseives to be recorded, the gallant Admiral in com- 
mand of the Lisbon station having expressed to “ the officers and ship’s 
company the very satisfaction he had experienced in inspecting the 
Malabar, and that he considered her to be in the highest order of any man- 
of-war lie had ever seen, and (piite a pattern for the service.’’ This ship, 
having been dismantled, has been brought alongside the Dockyard to have 
her defects made good, and to umiergo an immediate relit; she will be 
ready for re-commissioning before the first of February. 

The Hercules, 74, Captain Toup Nicolas, also from Lisbon, arrived on 
Tuesday last, Kith inst. ; she had her lower-deck guns taken out of her on 
the following day, while in Causand Hay, and came into Hamoaze the next 
morning. She W'as instanlly placed in the jiilnds of the Dockyard, to he 
prepared expressly i'or the reception of troops, and to be supplied with a 
new main-mast, for which purpose she w'as yesterday taken alongside the 
sheer-hulk. The aclivit)* with wdiich the business relating to these two 
ships is being conducted, reminds one %ery much of old times, when 
dispatch was an object. 

The Partridge, 10, has been commissioned by Lieutenajit Morris ; and the 
Holla, 10, ordered to be brought forward. The Hritomirt, 10, Lieutenant 
Stanley, tender to the Alligator^is still m Barnpool, and tlie .Alligator in 
the Sound. The MuUne, packet, Lieutenant Pawle, is undergoing a sur- 
vey, after a period of nearly twelve years’ service, and it is expected she 
will be paid off. The llacehorse^is daily expected to go out of harbour; 
her destination is unknow^n. , 

Captain (Joode has been e,p])ointed Superintendenl? of the Naval Hos- 
pital and Victualling Establishment, vice Captain Phipps Hornby, who 
goes to Woolwich Dockyard. 


Milford Haven, January 17. 

Mr. Editor, — Permit me to commence the correspondence of the month 
by wishing you a happy new year and many happy returns thereof. Since 
I last addressed you, an entry ot workmen? consisting of shipwrights, saw- 
yers, blacksmiths, carpenters, &c., has taken place at our Dockyard, in 
common with those at Plymouth, Portsmoutfi, &c. In all between sixty 
and eighty men have been addbd to the establishment, principally to finish 
certain works by the .31st of March, when it is intended to discharge them 
again. Others, however, are permanently entered to fill tjie number of the 
e.stablishment fixed for the year, the* vacancies having occurred from 
deaths and discharges*. N o labourers were required, for4be system adopted 
there of emplcfying the marines of the garrison, while off duty, in perform- 
ing the labourers’ work, precluded the necessity for such a step. Tbis plan 
seems to work well, and appears highly approved of by all parties. They 
are allowed 9d. per diem extra for this service, and it is astonishing to mU 
ness the quantity of labour which is thus accomplished. An extensive 
roof, calculated to contain a first-rate, is being cmistructed over one of the 
eastern building slips. Hitherto it had not been supposed that so large a 
vesset nt^ld be launched ffpni that part of the Dockya|[d, but M];HawKee» 
the l^te ShipwHghti at the suggestion of Adtmral Sir Charlea Bui- 
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^^ler, then Superintendent, found such a step practicable, and the roof has 
consequently been erected. 

As soon as the contract is {^ranted for convcyinj^ the mails between 
Dublin and Liverpool, the vessels now on that station are to be sent here, 
they being more powerful, and such having been found by the Board of 
Admiralty to be requisite. A*ne\v regulation has been made respecting 
those on this station, viz., that 'one packet shall be always ready at Water- 
ford to take the mail* in case the one froip this side should not arrive in 
sufficient time. They are* however, frequently too late to save the coach 
here, notwithstanding its detention fou an hour. Repeated applications 
have been made to the Postmaster-General on the subject, but his Lord- 
ship declined making any alteration in the arrangement at present. 

There is no Superintendent yet appointed to PembrfSke Yard, and Cap- 
tain Corbyn still continues acting. Neither has the Commandant’s vacancy, 
caused by the death of Major Bailie, been tilled up. It is rumoured, that 
the American and West India packets fire to be placed on this station, in 
consequence of the contemplated reduction of the estaldishment at Fal- 
mouth. A Mr. Denison, of the Royal Engineers, from the Admiralty Office, 
visited Pembroke Yard since I last wrote, for the purpose of investigating 
the different items of the estimates proposed for the ensuing year. Among 
the rest, that of raising the- inclined plane of the pier, lately constructed 
here, to a level witlfthe other part, and which being a decided requisite, 
bears a conspicuous part. This step becomes the more necessary from the 
fact of the difficulty existing iii keeping the paddles of the steam-pacivets 
off it in coming alongside. An extensive coal-shed has been constructed 
at Hobbs Point packet station. 


REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 

<1 

The Dispatches of the Duke of WelliiNOton, Vol. X. 

This volume commences with the Duke’s, visit to Cadiz, at the close 
of December, 1812, and terminates with the battles of Vittoria and the 
Pyrenees, in 181 3. It is one of the most able and interesting of the series, 
abounding in point and vanet|: of subject. The censures of his Grace on 
certain irregularities of the troops, especially after the battle of Vittoria, 
are strongly marked; while, on the other .hand, his encomiums on their 
prowess in the held, particularly during the arduous and brilliant opera- 
tions in the Pyrenees, are unusually warm. There is much admirable 
matter on politics and administration scattered through the volume ; and 
the Duke solves a knotty point of legislation orjurisprudence, military and 
civil, with as much promptitude and perspicuity as he divines and defeats 
his enemies’ manoeuvres. 

We observe that second editions of the preceding volumes are in the 
course of being issued. 


Lockhart's Life of Sir Walter Scott, Vol. VI. 

It would be difficult to find in the whole range of biography a volume 
of interest as this. Heretofore we have seen Scott lapped in 

unbonded prosperity, bearing his honours with manly meekness, and 
opposing the aegis of strong sense to the blandishments of flattery or the 
shails of malice. Here the storni bursts — all but .suddenly bursts on the 
author of Waverley'— domestic bereavements throng, for the first time,'on 
tfee husband and father, simultaneously with the crash of his fortunesr- 
fortunes wonderfully erected by unprecedented powers and untiring in- 
dustry both of mind and frapie* ^he touchstone, of advwity ls aliFuptlj 
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applied to the being whom it might lea.sl have been expected to reach/ 
and the man of sorrows comes out the brighter for the test- New and 
untold feelings, reflections, and resolves are elicited and indelibly stamped 
upon the Diary which fortunately at this period he had begun to keep, 
and stamps the goodness and buoyancy o*‘ his character. There exist;^ 
nothing more pathetic than his thoughts of. home, his own creation, about 
to be alienated, or his quiet apostrophes to the lost partner of thirty 
years. How much meaning is#summ«d in the simple phrase, “ I have 
seen her ! ” , 

The biographer, we also think, Appears to increased advantage in this 
volume ; his own qualities and connexion are brought into stronger and 
more familiar reliefin the private records of his great relative, and wo are 
almost sensible of enhanced respect for one who was “worth gold” to Sir 
Walter Scott. 

Another volume closes this “ eventful history.” 

Travels in Arabia. By Lieut. J. R. Wellsted, Indian Navy. 

Wk have never read a work of travel more replete with such local in- 
formation as books of travel are properly designed to convey, or more 
strongly marked by practical good sense and tight feeling, adhering with- 
out perplexing digressions to the objects in view. 

Mr, Wellsted’s researches embrace two distinct portions of Arabia, and 
occupy, each, its separate volume. The first treats of Oman, and impor- 
tant division of the Arabian peninsula, ojf which it comprises the south- 
ea.stern angle bordering on the Indian ocean, and hitherto unexplored by 
Kuropeans beyond the line of the sca-coast : — the second part comprises 
the survey of the peninsula of Mount Sinai, with its glilfs of Akabah and 
Suez, and the shores of the lledjSca, including both the western or Coffee 
coast of Arabia, and the opposite shore of Nnbia. The marine survey, 
wliich was undertaken m 1829-30, by the Indian Government, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining an accurate kn^%wledge of the Red Sea, with a view to the 
expediency of establishing a .ueam navigation^ to India by that route, is 
enlivened and enriched by n»jtices of the adjoining country, founded on in- 
formation acquired during personal excursions of the author into the inte- 
rior. The purely nautical or technical details of the survey are judiciously 
omitted from the work, and arc confined t^ the sailing directions, where 
they may be consulted by the mariner. , 

The province of Oman, from the novelty of the subject, and the character 
of its enlightened chief the Imfim of Maskat, as well as from its bordering 
on the country of those restless fanatics, the Wahabis, whom the author 
somewhat provokingly, and not without danger, encountered, attracts us 
most. The whole polity of the Arab conYcderation of this district is laid 
before us-— their feuds, feelings, domestic hp,bits, dwellings, agriculture, 
resources, and climate, are faniiliarly described. We are also introduced 
to the extraordinary tract knowif as the “Oases,” consisting of villages 
and districts sunk below the general surface of the soil, shaded by luxuriant 
groves, and irrigated to saturation by povered conduits, or watercourses, 
conducted for miles, sometimes six or eight, from higher levels where they 
have detected^ fprings, to the spot where the stream is dijffused and 
absorbed. An original and interesting account, with drawings, is also 
given of the camel. In short, we become intimately^ acquainted with Oman 
and its people. , 

Our military recollections are recalled to narmtives given m former 
numbers of this Journal, when accompanying our intelligent guide over 
the field where Captain Thompson was so murderously defeated by the 
tribe of BenLAbu-^Ali, in 1821— a defeat amply avenged, within a couple 
of months, by Sir Lionel Smith, at the head of 3008 men, including the 
British estbtWith whom the Aritbs foyght band to hand. We are ' also 
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^ refreshed by notices of Ras-el-Khaimah on the Pirate coast, of which wo 
have recorded the storming and destruction which took place in the pre- 
ceding year. 

The hero of the book, however, is Sayyid S’aid, Imam of Maskat, whose 
stiperb gift of a fine ship to our late most gracious Monarch is fresh in the 
recollection of our readers. The character of this extraordinary man is 
drawn in characters which reffect honour alike on the prince and his eulo- 
gist, and lead us to express an earnest hV'pe that the relations of amity 
cemented between the British and the Imam may be as cordial and lasting 
as the publication of Lieutenant Wellsled must tend to render them. 

lljsMARKS ON Military Law, &c. By Major-General Charlks 
.1. Napier, C.B. ^ 

We have long watched for room to /enable us to take a more extended 
notice of this admirable treatise than circumstances have hitherto per- 
mitted. Our brief reference to the work on its first appearance, was but a 
harbinger of this intention, and, to confess the truth, we have been led 
from month to month to look for the appearance of a second edition, of 
which w'e could avail ourselves as a motive for seizing upon some pre- 
occupied space evej;^to the lemporary discomfiture of our regular order of 
battle. 

While we still trust that the consummation alluded to may, ere long, 
afford us the desired op^Jortunity of recurring nfbre at length to the gal- 
lant General’s excellent liook, we cannot, for "the present, refrain from re- 
commending it in the strongest terms, and with our most deliberate judg- 
ment, to the possession and study of his brother officers, for whose infor- 
mation and guidance it has been laboriously and disinterestedly composed. 
It forms a commentary of considerable vanrety and scope, abounding in just 
and benevolent views, but never descending to the maudlin and unsoldier- 
like strain which usually cnieebles xn-oductions of this class. His observa-» 
tions on rewards and decorations of honours — the crying deficiency of the 
British Service— we need, not say, have ouf cordial concurrence. The de- 
dication to the Fiftieth, of which Charles Napier was a Major — one of Sir 
John Moore’s Majors, the “well-doers” of Corunna — is one of the most 
manly and elo(|uent passages we have ever met with. The writer is a tho- 
rough and practical soldier, wk^h ample knowledge of his subject, on which, 
it, is evident, he has earnestly reflected. We are far from agreeing with 
our gallant friend in all his opinions— thC/discrepancies it is unnecessary 
to point out — but we are confident that he has uttered nothing which he 
does not honestly believe to be for the good of the Service of wliich he is 
an honoured member. , * 

Thoughts on Tactics and Military Organization, &c. By Lieut. 

Colonel J. MircHELL. 

Modesty precludes us from treating, this able compilation in as compli- 
mentary a strain as its ample merits deserve, inasmuch as it is our foster- 
child, having been cradled in our pages ; an extended notice of its contents 
-would be equally out of place, on the same ground. We are, therefore, 
only permitted to remark, that the first chapter, on “Thd Causes of the 
slow, of Military Science/’ isi;, with the exception of a few stray 

p»S&grfv entirely new— and so, for the most part, is that on “The English 
Er^ch Cavalry.” A great d^al has been added throughout, and all 
‘’the original articles have been studiously revised. The general result has 
been a work eminently calculated to excite reflection on technical points, 
"to extend the student's views, and to awaken a feeling responsive to the 
lofty and chivalrou^s character of the author’s creed and manner. This 
volume, which we trust will command the circulation to which iti4 anti- 
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tied, and his kindred ‘ Life of Wallenstein,’ stamp Colonel Mitchell as one, 
of the most powerful writers of the day. 


A Method of Conoentra.ting the Firii of a Broadside of a Ship- 
of-War. By William Kennish, Carpenter, R.N. 4to. 

Here wc have a neat treatise, upon a most important subject, from a 
Warrant Officer, and the toiifc is discussed wnth ability and acumen ; 
affording another proof that Slngland is not wrong in, expecting that 
“ every man will do his duty,” or even more than his duty, in his country’s 
cause. 

The concent rat if-^Ti of the fire from a broadside has already been recom- 
mended in our own paires, and the effect is obvious. When many shot 
arc made to take effect near the water’s edge, or line of floatation of the 
vessel aimed at, the hole they wosild, probably, make in the side, would be 
so large, that she would be in the most imminent danger of sinking, from 
the very groat difficulty, if not the utter impossibility, of applying, in time, 
an adequate remedy to prevent the water from rushing in with extraordi- 
nary violence. The naval reader who desires to study this point, will do 
well to attend to the excellent remarks of S^r Howard Douglas; and for 
th.e necessity of such aitenlion, we will •merely lepeat what has been 
advanced —that in numerous contests on the ocean, no fewer than 18 shot 
out of every 20 have bcfyi thrown away ! 

Mr. Kennish has evidently devoted much time to the subject, and has 
invented a very ingenious by which the fire is to be 

regulated ; for which, with other plans, he has been awarded the gold 
Isis medal of the Society of Arts. The details, hovvever, being purely 
technical, must he referied to in the treatise itself, which is clearly drawn 
up, and illustrated with excellent plates. 


On the P’lkments of the .Oruit of Halley's Comet, at its appear 
ANCii IN THE YEARS 1835 aucl 1836. Bf Idcujenant V/. S. »Strat- 
FOUD, ll.N., F.ll.S. 

The apparition of Halley’s Comet was an occurrence of too great an 
interest to every educated person to be rea^Uly forgotten. But of the mil- 
lions who gazed at it, how few' are those who have assisted to develop its 
wonderful motions ! h^remo^t, however, among those few, we are proud 
to see a naval officer ; and the elemenis here given are an honour to the 
country. Indeed, by this remarkable ephemeris, the orbit may be traced, 
through all its pertuibations and affections, with such comparative ease, 
as to render it the best cometary discussion which has ever been produced. 

As the work is entirely tabulated, it will not, of course, admit of abstract ; 
but we deem it a <luty to reeprd its production in o.ur pages, as a matter of 
deep interest to the intellectual* character of the Service. 


Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables, to Seven Places of 
• ♦ Decimals, 8vo. Simpkin and Co. 

This is a singularly neatly-printed and portable series of Tables, which 
appear to have been most diligently, compared, by its editor, wnth those of 
Callet, Bagay, and Hassler. From its form, and apparent correctness, it 
must be valuable to naval and military surveying officers. Its contents 
are — ^the logaiithms of natural numbers from 1 to 100,000 — and the loga- 
rithmic sines, tangents, co-tangents, and co-sines, to every ten seconds for 
the first five degrees, and -to every thirty seconds fwjhe retnaiti^leir of the 
quidranWwhich certainly is not dear al twdve shiHiDgs, 
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^The New Sailing Directory for the Ethiopic, or Southern Atlani’ic 
Ocean. By John Purdy, Hydrographer, . 8vo. R. H. Laurie. 

This is another of the well-known series of nautical directories which 
Mr. Purdy has so ably and so zealously drawn up for the use of seamen ; 
and it forms a valuable adjunct to his excellent Memoir on the Atlantic 
Ocean, the merit? of which ai;e best attested by the fact of seven large 
editions of it having been sold. Besides these, he has given forth memoirs 
of the Northern Ocean — the British ChA'nnels — and the Mediterranean 
Sea— in all whiph, diligence of research, accuracy of detail, and instruction 
in a pleasing form, are conspicuous. 

The present volume, like the former ones by the same author, contains a 
vast quantity of matter in a condensed form — in fact, rt may be said to be 
“ as full as an egg;” and the descriptive parts are occasionally ilki>tra1e(l 
by wood engravings. Among the contents are — a general table of the 
latitudes and longitudes of the principabpomts described — observations on 
the winds, seasons, tides, currents, and other phenomena — and a particular 
description of the coasts., islands, and shoals. To this is added an appendix 
containing remarks on chronometers, on health, and other topics of mari- 
time import. 

We owe it to an eminent l^ydrographer — Captain William Henry Smyth 
— to record, by the way, that tkis practical work is dedicated to that scien- 
tific officer, “ as a memorial of early fiiemlship, a testimonial of affectionate 
regard, and a grateful acknowledgment of many private and important 
favours, which have been applied to the improvement of hydrography.” 

We have already alluded to the eminent services of this hydrographic 
veteran, in our discussion of Major Rennel’s work on Oceanic Currents ; 
and wc now conclutje, by thanking him for this proof of his continued 
exertions in the service of the public. 


NOTICKS TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are again constrained to advert to the barefaced piracies committed 
on the properly of this l\*riodial — more especially by an obscure news- 
paper imposed on the ** United Service” as professional. The thefts of this 
unscrupulous pirate are, in themselves, beneath notice ; but, when con- 
spipuoiisly puffed and propagated as original by so respectable an organ 
as the ‘Standard,’ demand exposure. Th^datter Journal cannot plead 
ignorance, having been. -civilly warned, though apparently without any 
effect on its justice or courtesy, of its misprision of literary larceny. The 
‘ Standard’ may lend its high name <o any unworthy collusion; but wc 
must insist that it shall not be at thp expense of the United Service 
Journal. 

Our readers must permit us to refer tham to several Papers which have 
appeared in this Journal on the subject of North America, a reference to 
which will supply interest and information at the present moment, namely, 
“ A Winter March in Canada, in 1613,*’ which appeared in our Number 
for October, 1831 ; a “ Memoir on the Defence of Canada,” with a map, 
m August, 1833; and the letters of “ Peter Pivot” from N^w Brunswick, 
of which we have published a series for, some months back. 

anxious to communicate with the writer of the Expedition to 

* We are ready for the “ Coorg” cbntinuation. 

“A Member, U. S. M.,” in our next, 

A review of Sir J ohn Barrow's Life of Howe, with other critical not [e'es, 
in our next. * ' 
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EDITOR’S PORTFOLIO; 

OR, 

naval and MILITA&y REGISTER. 


AFi'AlKS AT llOMK AND ABllOAD. 

• * 

Parliament rc-assemblcd on the 16th ult., and has since been occu- 
pied with the Canada, upon which much declamation has been 

wabt^d. A bill bai: bten introduced by Ministers, but modified in its 
progress by the constitutional watchfulness and ascendancy of the Con- 
servatives, suspending the abusiid Conblitution of those Provinces, to 
llie child* government of which the Earl of Jlurham has been appointed, 
with a sweeping jurisdiction, and dictatorial power. The farce of Mr. 
Poebuck jileading at the bar of the House, as the agent of the Cana- 
dian traitors, acquired a shade of gravity from the humiliating position 
in which so impudent an aggravation of %he treason, placed the Go- 
vernment who permitted it. We had barely time last month to allude 
to llie insurrection in JL.ower Canada, of which, we are happy to add, 
buhsequimt accounts announce tiic supiiressioi* by the Hritish troops. 

From the conquest of Canada by the* Jlritish, under Wolfe, in 1759, 
and its formal cession by France in 1763, its institutions, especially as 
settled ill 1774, have preserved more of the spirit of the conquered, 
while its prosperity and popL^atiun have been more rapidly progressive 
than those of any other colony on record. The conipierors appeared 
in fact to have waived, in an administrative sense, the right of conquest, 
and having indulgently respected the original forms and prejudices of 
tlic French Canadians, have coniinued, up iSo the present time, to heap 
boon after boon and privilege upon privilege on these possessions, even 
to the loss and injury of the mother country, in wliicli light Great 
IJrilain must now be said to stand towards a territory at present more 
than half colonized by J5ritish settlers and their descendants. In 1^791 
a coiibtitulion was given to Canada, modelled on that of England, but 
i’ound to be far too liberal for the actual condition and intelligence of 
its ignorant and bigoted French population. For the convenience of 
settlement and legislation, Canada was»divided into Upper and Lower — 
the Upper Province forming a colony of almost purely llritish extraction. 
In proof of the rapid progress of the Canadas Jn population, we may 
state that while that of the Lower Province was but 70,000, in the year 
1775, it now amounts to 600,000, having nearly decupled itself. Of 
this number 175,000, or about one'- third, are Pritish, to whom we must 
add 350,000, almost wholly of the same origin, for Upper Canada, 
making a tbfhl of 525,000 British, or thereabouts, exceeding the French 
population by a fifth. • 

In corroboration of the picture we have drawn, on the authority of 
recorded facts, of the important benefits conferred by Groat Britain On 
Canada, in contrast with the condition of that province under its French 
masters, we cannot cite a better authority than the traitor who, under 
instigation from home, now excites the inhabitants of that cherished 
cdony to throw' off ** tljp baneful domination of thb mother cptintry — 
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^ Papineau loquitur m 1820, addressing tlie electors of the West Ward 
of Montreal, wliom he was returned unopposed. Many further 
reasons for “ gratitude’* on the part of this consistent patriot and his 
country have been added niuce 1820. 

“ Not many ’days have clafpsed since we assembled on this spot for 
the same purposeras that which now calls us together — the choice of repre- 
sentatives. The opportunity of that choice being caused by a great 
national calamity, the decease of that befdved sovereign who had reigned 
over the inhabitants of this country since they became British subjects, it 
is impossible not to express the feelings of gratitude for the many benefits 
received from him, and those of sorrow for his loss, so deeply felt in this as 
in every other portion of his extensive dominions. And how could it be 
otherwise, when each year of his long reign has been marked by new 
favours bestowed upon the country ? To enumerate these, and to detail 
the history of this country for so many y«ars, would occupy more time than 
can be spared by those whom I have the lionour to address. Suffice it 
then, in a glance, to compare our present happy situation with that of our 
fathers on the eve of the day when George the Third became their legiti- 
mate nionarch. Suffice it to recollect, that under the French government 
(internally and externally arbitrary and oppressive) the interests of this 
country had been moie frequently neglected and mal-administered than 
those of any other part of its dependencies. In its estimation, Canada 
seems nut to have been .considered as a countq’'- which, from fertility of 
soil, salubrity of clinude, and extent of territory, might have been the 
peaceful abode of a numerous !«.nd ha])py population; but as a military 
post, whose feeble garrisons were condemned to live in a state of perpetual 
warfare and insecunty : fiecnienlly s^ffijiing from famine — without trade, 
or with a trade monopolised by privileged companies — public and piivate 
])ropci1y often pillaged, and personal hbdrty daily violated ; when, year 
after > ear, the handful of inhabitants settled in this province were dragged 
from their homes and families, to shed tjieir blood and carry murder anil 
havoc from the shores of the great lakes, the Mississippi and the Ohio, to 
those of Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and Hudson’s Bay. Such was the 
stuation of our fathers; behold the change. ^ 

“ George the Third, a sovereign revered for bis moral character, atten- 
ti(m to his kingly duties, and love of his subjects, succeeded to Louis the 
l^'itteenth, a prince then cleserv<!tlly despised for his debauchery, his inat- 
tention to the wants of his people, and his lavish prolusion of the public 
monies upon lavourites and mistresses. From that day the reign of the 
law succeeded to that of violence; from that day the treasures, the navy, 
and the armies of Great Britain, are ^mustered to afford us an invincible 
protection against external dan^r— 'Irom that day the better part of her 
Jav\s became ours, while our religion, property, and the laws by^hich 
they were governed, remained unaltered ; soon after, are granted to us the 
privileges of its free constitution— an infallible pledge, when acted upon, 
of our paternal prosperity. . 

** Now, religious toleration ; trial by jury (that wisest of safeguards ever 
devised for the protection of innocence) ; security against arbitrary im- 
prisonment by the privileges attached to the writ of habeas corpus ; legal 
* and equal security afforded to all, in their person, honour, property ; 
the right to obey no other laws than thpse of our own making and choice, 
expressed through our representatives; all these advantages have become 
our birth-riglit, and shall, I hope, be the lasting inheritance of our posterity. 
To secure them, let us only act as British subjects and freemen.” 

In 1831 further concessions mxQ confirmed — rashly including the 
provision by the Assembly of ^ suitable Ciyil 14st for the paymei^ of 
the Judges uud (?the( public fuuctipnuries of th^^pplpoy, 
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lating for the fulfilment of this implied condition, under forfeiture of the^ 
j 3 rivjieges virtually offered as an equivalent. The opening- lias been seized 
by the unprincipled Members of the Assembly, nine-tenths of whom were 
Trench, instigated by the aforesaid Papineau, and tlie Civil List, or, in 
Parlianientary phrase, the “ Supplies/’ hcwe been contumaciously refused 
by that refractory and disaffected body,, to the manifest obstruction of 
justice and local government. It is obvious that this state of things 
could not last — prosperity l^gat vCanlonness — concession led to in- 
creased demands — conciliation .was repaid by defiance — the imjiolitic 
cibclication of the symbols of power and coercion on the one side produced 
ins()lenc(3 and contempt on tiie other — the endemic hatred of the French 
to tb,ti English race, exasperated by jealousy of the superior industry, 
loyalty, and knowledge of the latter, upon whom they desire to impose 
the shackles of their feudal tenures, swelled to a paroxysm — the seasi>u 
})romised, in due course, to block up the avenues of British supplies — 
and the attempt to arrest a couple of conspirators, against wliom war- 
rants had been issued, was perverted by the French faction, without a 
single colourable grievance, into a pretext for pillaging and persecuting 
the loyalists, and levying open war upon flie Queen’s Government and 
troops. 

While tlie Governor^ Lord Gosford, remained, as his corres}>onclence 
})r()vos, in a state of pitiable and fatal vacillatitin, the military Com- 
mander, Sir John Colborne, an officer*of tried energy and ability, was 
actively engaged in watebing the progress of the punspiracy, and pre- 
paring the means of meeting and defeating its olilbreak. Collecting 
wiiat troops ho could rnuslci^of his scanty force at his head-ipiarlers at 
JVloiitreal, he made that city, which formed nearly the centre of the 
insurrection, the pivot of his operations, and keeping an adequate force 
in liand, siinultaneoiisiy iiirected two detachments, tlie one under 
Colonel Gore, D.Q.M.G,, from Sorel, at thb embguchurc of the Riche- 
lieu in the St. Lawrence,' upon St. Denis; the other, commanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wctherall, of the Koyal Regiment, from Chambly, 
upon St. Ciuirlos: — both positions, in \hc line of the Richelieu river, 
being occupied by the rebels, whom it was the object of this combined 
movement to dislodge and disperse, by sweeping the line from its oppo- 
Siite extremities. 

For the details of these movements we refer to the annexed despatches. 
That of Colonel Gore failed from unavoidable difficulties and some want 
of foresight — but his force was otherwise perlectly competent to crush 
the gathering of the rebelg, who had deliberately fortified themselves in 
the place. The division of tolonel Wetherall completely succeeded — 
but the combination to a cettain extent was broken, and Colonel 
Wctherall having admirably executed his instructions, fell back again 
•upon Chambly. Subsequently, Colonel Gore advanced a second time 
upon 3t- Dbnis, and occupied the place without resistance. After, 
and, in some instances, during^ these afi'airs, tho misguided huhitamy 
or French peasants, with the adventurers who had joined them, were 
abandoned by their dastardly leaders— Papineau, Brown, and Co.^ — 
who, as usual, left their dupes and intended instruments of power lo 
sfaift for themselves, when defeated, seeking their own safety in a preci- 
pitkte night to the frontier of the United States. ^ 

* SotiHelhamor of msnrgehls h£tying*^en put doi^n by the 
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' volunteers, supported by Lieutenant-Colonel Hughes of (he 24th Hegi- 
ment, there remained the principal rendezvous of the rebels at St. 
Eustaclie and Grand Brule, the focus of the insurrection, to be cleared. 
Sir John Colborne, marching out of Montreal with his disposable force 
and the volunteers, attacked these places, and utterly dispersed or cap- 
tured the deludecVand dispirited bands which he found there. 

The whole of these operations occupie^a space of about three weeks, 
from the 22nd November to the 15tb December, and embraced a district 
extending about fifteen miles to the noith-east of Montreal in the direc- 
tion of the Richelieu, and to the westward of it in that of Grand Brule. 
The casualties of both parties, as well as other circumstances to be de- 
plored, though inevitable in civil war, and for which the selfish and 
criminal instigators of this causeless revolt are, with the Government, 
answerable, will be found in the ann^ed documents. How is it that 
the atrocious massacre of Lieutenant Weir, 32nd Regiment, if it occurred, 
is not noticed in these dispatches ? 

It is, to a certain extent, satisfactory to find, that while the lawless 
population and press of the United States’ frontier have afforded aid and 
encouragement to tlike Canadian rebels, the American Government and 
functionaries have enjoined forbearance and neutrality, in professed 
accordance with the terms of amity subsisting between the two nations : 
but the injunction must be enfor^cedy to obtain credit for sincerity. 

W’hile these events were passing in Lower Canada, a corresponding 
movement was made by the revolutionary agitators — comparatively 
few, and of no weiglU — in the Upper* Province. Sir Francis Head, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, who has earned a high and permanent reputation 
by the judgment, resource, and firmness he has displayed in the very 
difficult and critical position which the bjunders of his employers had 
])repaTed for him, had placed the troops of his Province at the disposal 
of Sir John Colborne for the defence of Lovver Canada, declaring that 
he would confide entirely in the loyalty of the inhabitants and volun- 
teers. This declaration, which passed for a rash bravado — and certainly 
the step cannot be recommende^J to general imitation without reference 
to peculiar local circumstances — was speedily put to the test, and with 
signal success. A Scotch adventurer and agitator, named Mackenzie, 
connected with the incendiary press of the Upper Province, taking advan- 
tage of the absence of a military fo,’'ce, assembled some hundreds of 
dupes and vagabonds in the imrfiediate vicinity of Toronto, the seat of 
Government, which they threatened, murdering some loyalists, includ- 
ing Colonel RIoodie, formerly of the Brjtisji Army, and robbing the 
mails, with other characteristic feats. Sir Francis Head, however, 
mustering the faithful volunteers, who flocked from all quarters to his 
standard, with the British pensioners and old soldiers, who rendered 
good service, promptly marched upon the disorderly rabble, and scattered 
them to the winds ; the Bobadil of the baud being the first to take to 
his heels^ like bis worthy compeers of the Three Rivers*’ and “ Two 
Mountains,” the parturience of the latter ending according to the 
proverb, and forming a type of the whole insurrection. 

Fleeing to the congenial spirits' of Buffalo and the border, the re- 
doubtable Mackenzie, having duly ** agitated ” and subsidized the itt-; 
flammable depizens pi that Yankee Squattery, has itiagnaniinoUdy 
raised his banner on Navy Island,^* a rock in the Niag^ara river. 
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between ilie Canadian and American sliores, where the modern Sancho ^ 
])roposei-i to erect his kingdom of Barataria, and has actually oftcred a 
reward for the body of the usurper, Sir Francis Head ! ]5ut the absurdity 
of all this is lost in the rellection that sucli tilings not only arc, hut are 
gravely applauded by persons pretending reason. 

AVe believe the creed of “ philosophip radicalism’^ admits merit in 
some shape or otlier, although the morality of the sect proscribes it, 
unless fortified by “ success.** -^Now,*when the combination is complete, 
what more can be required by tlie ;?5r?///o-piirist ? Sir. Francis Head, 
'tis true, only combines the reijuisites of a cowa^er-revolutionist, and 
there’s the rub. In the plenitude of success and popularity, at the 
moment of aciiievhig a signal service to the Slate, and to the colony ho 
prove*s to have so judiciously ruled, he is recalled from his post — why ? 
because, resolute in bis wise policy and integrity, he declined to ap- 
point to the responsible station of colonial judges men whom he locally 
knew to be unfit for the-ollice! Is O’Connell Viceroy of Canada, as 
of Ireland { 

Reverting to tlie conduct of the pensioners and retired soldiers on 
tlic present occasion, we call attention, liy*thc way, to the expediency 
and facility of rendering this experienced and generally intelligent class 
habitually useful in th^ defence and colonization of the Canadas, by 
locating them along the rivers and passes, ancl organizing their assem- 
blage as occasion might require. Thi^ might be done with a saving, 
not at an expense, to the country, and the Pension-List be reduced.- 
It might be arranged, while the unattached officers, recently sent out, 
remain in Canada. Wc thre^w out hints upon tliis subject on a former 
occasion, and shall resume it at a fit opportunity. 

It appears by the results of which wc have just given an outline, 
that the military force stetiorfed in our North American colonies hap- 
pened to be sufficient to defeat though not to prevent the rebellion in 
Lower Canada — but this tvas effected by denuding the adjoining pro- 
vinces of troops which, had the movement spread, they might have equally 
stood in need of. It has been long ^foreseen, that the system of 
audacious agitation unremittingly pursued by Papineaii and his brother 
conspirators, must load to open disturbances in C'anada — ^cind it became 
a measure of obvious policy, plain to the most unmilitary understanding, 
that, the deficiency of troojis thus drafted to distant points should be 
supplied by reinforcements, and tlie long line of communication be siip« 
ported by an adequate reserve; but not a man was moved with this view 
till the explosion took place, and the crisis’had fortunately passed. This, 
no doubt, was a piece of gooTl luck vvhiqh fortune might not a second 
time vouchsafe. • 

Let us suppose the boundary question had been pressed to extremities 
at such a moment, and that New Brunswick haS been invaded by the 
S^te of Maifte, the hostile sgi^it of which we have for the last eigiiteen 
months had ample Opportunftiee^ of 'appreciating, by private accounts 
from the S}>ot, detailing liot only numberless instances of ill-will, but 
even acts of aggression on the part; of that State; supposing this hosti- 
lity to Britain had been fostered, insfead of ostensibly discouraged, by 
the American Government, and that we had had, as we may yet have, 
both an cxtert^al ap4 nn inicrhal enemy fo contend with at once-^hoW- 
migh|i fared with, our pf resistartce^l^^^Ae 
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.junction and operation on a line of 800 or 1000 miles ? In our opinion, 
not only is a strongs force desirable for the maintenance of tranquillity 
in the Canadas, till the brand of the incendiary has been cast out from 
those provinces, ami they have been restored to a suitable and settled 
goveniment, and the contentment which rogues have wrested from them ; 
but it also appears to us a wise precaution as a check to the United 
States, whose views of acquisition beyond the St. Lawrence might be 
controlled by a British corps of observation on that river. 

The force in ‘Canada, at the outbreak of the insurrection, consisted of 
the 1st (2nd battalion), 15th, 24th, 32nd, and (>6th Regiments; the 
83rd, 43rd, and 85th vrere moved up from Nova Scotia by Sir Colin 
Campbell. The force scraped together, with many dilficulties and 
devices, to replace and reinforce the foregoing, consists of the (jolii, 
which has arrived in North America fitom tlui West Indies; tlie 93rd, 
lately embarked at Cork on board the Inconstant and Pajue frigates ; 
the 23rd and 71st, also ordered from Irelar.d ; the lltli and 73rd, 
ordered from Corfu via Gibraltar. Each of tbe above regiments js to 
be augmented by drafts or volunteers from 480 to 000 rank and file. 

A brigade of Guajrds goes'out, composed of the 2nd battalions of the 
Grenadier and Coldstream Regiments, to consist of 1600 men, by 
augmenting each battalipn from 600 to 800, be commanded by 
Major-General Sir James Macdonncll. Major-General Clitlierow goes 
out to serve generally under Sir John Colborue. Of cavalry, the 1st 
Dragoon Guards sead six troops ; tlie 7th Hussars, four. The first of 
these regiments was* selected because it is composed of eight instead of 
six troops ; and as five si^uadrona were required, only two regiments arc 
thus divided, each leaving a squadron in depot. The cavalry will bo 
remounted in Canada: ollicers have beemsent out for that purpose. 

The numbers of tl\o Regiments of the Linje whose depots arc deficient 
are made up by vobintcefs from other corps at home, who receive a 
guinea eacli. Several distinguished corps have suffered severely in 
consequence of tlie loss of eighty, or nearly onc-sixth of their disciplined 
men, who have thus been abstracted from their ranks, to the great 
cha»griu of their zealous commanding officers. We doubt the policy of 
the measure. It is certainly a practical reflection on the Depot system, 
which, had we time, we could place in a most inefficient, and, taking 
them as a remnant consisting of ^ll officers and no soldiers,” even 
in a truly ridiculous light. It nrust be remembered that the establish- 
ment of each regiment is 740, although returning 660, with 80 wanting 
to complete. The service companies being computed at 600, it follows 
that the depots can at the utmost consist only of 60, or rather 59 men 
(exclusive of the orderly-room clerk); But supposing that number 
deficient, aitd dwindled down by Various casualties and occupations, 
what an exhibition we have of four companies, with officers to match ! 

The strength of all the cavalry regiments has been ra'ised to their 
full establishment by the augmentatio4fi of five men per troop. ThesO 
are the additions to be made! to our permanent force, as, we under- 
stand, tne Secrctary-at-War only proposes calling upon Parliament for 
the an^ount of these petty patchings, namely, about 600 for the cayalry, 
and 2400, or thereabouts, for the infantry ; about 3000 men will pro'^ 
bably be the mark. Will this slender recruitment meet the objects and 
comingencica we have ettttmerated,-*-or is it rtuhera pentty^Wise 
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nomy, pregnant with future expense and present risk ? It is not wor-. 
thy of Great Britain to reduce her army to the lowest figure, and double 
its duties without relief, while her rivals, France and the United States, 
watch her weakness to profit by it in good time. The press of those 
countries withdraws the curtain rather mcn-e than may suit the present 
policy of their governments. . # 

Twenty-five officers on halt- pay, of whom the whole have been 
already gazetted, go out to btf at thd disposal of Sir John Col borne for 
training the militia and other services. They receive fuH pay certain to 
the 30th June — their passages out, and, if recalled, home, to be allowed. 
The greater numbe^' have already sailed for New York. 

• Colonial- Office, Downing-Street, Dec. 26, 1837. 

A dispatch has been received ^om fj.eut -General Sir John Col])orno, 
K.C. 33., Commander of the Forces in (.'anada, dated 29th Nov. 1837, of 
which, and of its inclosures, the following are copies : — 

Head-Quarters, Montreal, Nov. 29, 1837. 

My Lord, — I have the honour to acciuaint you, for the information of 
the General Oommanding-in-Chief,that, sinc^my dispatch of the 20th inst., 
the revolt has been rapidly exlendinii:, ar!d that th^ law officers of the 
Crown, and the magistrates of Montreal, h iving applied to me for military 
force to assist the civil power in apprehending Mr. J^ajiineau, and other 
traitors, who were supposed to be at the villages of St. Denis and St. 
Charles, I ordered strong detachments ttf support the civil auttiorities in 
the execution of their duty. St. Denis is seven miles to the northward of 
St. Charles, on the right bank of the river liichelieu •/ the former sixteen 
miles from Sorel, the latter about seventeen from the ferry of Chambly, 
opposite Fointe Oliviere. • 

Col. Gore and L.ieut.-Col. Hughes, with five companies and a howitzer, 
were ordered to proceed from Sorel to St. Denis, and five companies and 
two guns to move from ChiigabTy on 8t. Charles, under the command of 
Lieut.-Col. Wetherall, of the Royal Kegt, accoinpanieij by two magistrates, 
to execute the warrants against those individuals charged with high trea- 
son ; and it appeared probable that the sudden appearance of the troops 
at these points, and entering the villages nearly at the same time, would 
afford an opportunity of taking into custoc^ the leaders of the revolt. The 
Sorel detachment, under the .superintendence of Col. Gore, marched at ten 
o’clock on the night of the 22nd, by a back concession road, to avoid the 
^village of St. Ours, occupied by the rebels, which increased the distance of 
the march. The incessant rain, and almost impassable roads so impeded 
the progress of the detachment, that he did not reach St. Denis until half- 
past nine on the morning of the 23rd. The rebels, on the approach of her 
Majesty’s troops, commenced a heavy fire onHhem from all the houses on 
the north side of the village: some of these were* immediately taken by 
the light company of the 32nd Regiment, commanded by Capt. Markham, 
but th^ fire from the howitzer having made little impre.ssion for several 
hours on a large stone building, strongly oceupied^ and the whole of the 
companies of the detachment being much exhau.stifed, from the very long 
and difficult (march of the previous night. Colonel Gore considered it neces- 
sary to return to Sorel. ; * 

ColV Wetherall, with four companies of the Royal Regiment and a 
detachment of the 66th Regiment* and two six-pounders, passed the Riche- 
lieu by the upper ferry at Chambly: the bad state of the roads, however* 
impedfed his march, and prevented him proceeding further than St. Hilaire* 
at which place he halted till artbtber coirtpahy of the Royals joined him 
he them aovancad on St. Charles* attacked the' rebels, carried an eneloaed 
Woiin delemM by men) and isompletely dispersed them 
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The advanced period of the season, and the constant expectation of 
* the navisration ^becoming impracticable, the passajce of the river being 
interruplfd, it became necessary to use the utmost exertion, with a view of 
restoring order in tlie revolted district. The troops which have been called 
to act in the disturbed districts, and to put down this sudden and exten- 
sively combined revolt, have hid to contend with great difficulties ; their 
communications vyith head-quartera having been completely interrupted by 
the armed peasantry assembled on the line pf march. Many of the deluded 
inhabitants are returning to their homes, aT.d I trust that the affairs w'hich 
have taken pla(?e may be the means of quickly restoring tranquillity to 
the country, 

I am much indebted to Lieiit.-Coloiiel Wetherall, for his active zeal 
and judicious conduct on many occasions in which he#has been employed 
at this critical period. I forward the reports of Colonel Gore and J..ieut,- 
Colonel Wetherall, which will afford the General Commanding-in-Chief 
full information of the proceedings of t fee detachments under their com- 
mand, and returns of killed and wounded. Caj)tain Markham, an intelli- 
gent and zealous officer, has received several seycre wounds. 

I cannot close my dispatch without mentioning the exertions of Capt. 
David and the Montreal Volunteer Corps of Cavalry, who accompanied 
the troops on the service in w^liich they have been engaged. — I have,&c. 

« • J. CoLBORNK, Lieut, “Gen. 

Major-Gen. Lord Filzroy Somerset. 

Montreal, November 23. 

Sir,— I n obedience to your corfimands I left this garrison with the flank 
companies of the 24th Kegimeiit, under the command of Licut.-Colonel 
Hughes; the light cbmpiiny of the 32nd Regiment, commanded by Captain 
Markham; one howitzer 12-pounder, under Lieutenant Newcomen, Royal 
Artillery; and a party of the Montreal cavalry, under Cornet Sweeney, on 
board the St. George steamer, at three o’clock p.m. on the 22nd instant, 
on route to Sorel, w’here I disembarked at o'clock, and placed the men 
in the Barrack-squaiv. I directed Captain prompton to be prepared to 
march at ten o’eloclv, whenv according to my instructions, J proceeded on 
the road to St. Denisronthe river Richelieu, winch I was directed to carry, 
and then move on raiiidly to assist Lieutenant-Colonel Wetherall, Royal 
Regiment, in his attack on St. Charles. • The roads being deep, the march 
was severe (although the dista?nce was only eighteen miles), it havina: 
raised violently all night, the mud and water reaching to the knees, I did 
not reach the small but rapid nver which crosses the road four miles and 
a-half from St, Denis until some time after daylight. In order to arrive at 
my destination with as little delay as jiossible, I look the back-road, to 
avoid the village of 8l. Ours, ani pass the small river hy a bridge higher 
up than the one by the main road; also for the purpose to take on an in- 
telligent guide, who had voldhteered to lead. After passing the bridge I 
observed an armed party leaving the lowei^oKe, who had been sent to op- 
pose our crossing, and who flanked our line of march : but I did not waste 
time in dispersing them,but moved on to rhy point, which was now frequently 
impeded by the breaking up of the badges. Several, however, were saved 
by Cornet Sweeney's detachment of cavalry, who took two armed peasants, 
but could gain no positive information as to the intention cf the rebels. 
On approaching St. Denis, a strong bo^y of armed men, moving along a 
wood, skwted' my left flank ; all houses along the road were deserted, 
and Qu'iearing. St. Denis 1 was attacked by skirmishers occupying the 
housea'and barns on the roatl, and along the banks of the river Richelieu: 
these' Were rapidly driven in by Captain Markham to the main entrance. 
I found the place was strongly occupied, and the entrance defended by a 
large fortified stone house, and a barricado crossing the road, and flanked 
irom a building and houses, from which a severe Are was convmenced^ I 
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immediately reinforeeJ the. advance with Captains Crompton’s, Mai11and’.s, 
and Harris’s companies, and placing the howitzer in a position off* the right 
of the road, at a range of 350 yards, directed Lieutenant Newcomen to tire 
round shot into it, and batter it down if possible. On examining the liousc, 

I found it too well s ecured and llanUed, and the incessant tiring showed it 
to be well occupied. The armed force of* the rcliels, from what I can 
ascertain, was full 1500 men, but report said nearer 30 Oj). During these 
operations the rebels were crossyig the Richelieu in large batteaux, tioni 
St. Antoine, but I could not spa<he shotdrom the fortified house to obstruct 
their passage. Captain Mark iiam^ got possession of a house immediately 
opposite the fortified house, driving out the occupants at the point of llie 
bayonet, but was almost immediately wounded m three places. Tlie day 
was now advaiicingv^ it was evident that the whole country was in arms, 
and nc\ important eifect was made on the fortified house, and sixty round 
shot expended, and only six left; the ground we occupied could hardly 
liavo lieen maintained during the vight ; it was necessary to come to some 
decision, cither to assault the house so wcdl defended, and lianlced by others 
loop-holed, or to fall back, before tlie bridge in iny rear could be broken 
down. Tiie hazard of a failure under such circiiinstances, and the jaded 
condition of the men, frost having succeeded the rain and snow, and their 
clothes freezing on them, delermiricd me to hjl bach ; and having collected 
the wounded and placed them in such cavts*as we had? and the howitzer m 
the centre, I directed Licut.-Coloiiel Hugh ‘S to take the liirectiou of the 
] ear-guard, and fall bacl> 1 wa . immediately followed by strong bodies of 
the rebels in the roar and on my right flanlc, who were checked by the rear- 
guard ; and having oliserved tual a strong force liad been detached in the 
diiection of the upper bridge, by which 1 iiad passed in the morning; on 
arriviiig where the road brancdicd ofi' to the two bndgi^s, I turned to my 
left to the lower bridge, having asccitained that St. Oius was not fortified, 
and rid mysell of tlie rebeN,* wlio were skirling my right Hank. On 
crossing tlie bridge the artillerv gave up altogether, and two of them 
fell; — tlie infantry went immediately to the gun, and every exertion was 
made to get it on; the ofipers’ horses, anti those of tluj ammunition 
waggon, were^^^ut to the gun, but without elfeel; the wheels clogged with 
inucl 'vere frozen, and fifter seven hours of sevme toil, during which 
Jiieut.-Coloricl Hughes never left the gun, the medical oflicer declared that 
half an hour more vrould freeze the men. The gun was spiked and aban- 
doned. I then moved to St. Ours, where^I was in hopes of finding the 
steam-boat Varennes, ordered to meet us with provisions, but .she had been 
attacked by ‘200 armed persons, and forced to cut her cable and return. 

1 passed through the village, and halted at some farm-houses a mile on 
* to refresh the men, and proceedec^ in the morning, at dayliglit, to Soiel, 
where 1 arrived at eleven o’clock in the •mornirg of the ‘24th. My loss in 
killed .and wounded, by the accompanying returns, is, one officer sevei ely 
wounded (Captain IMarUham) and niimteen’killed and wounded, and four 
missing. The lo.ss of the rcbeHmust have been abtuit one hundred, which 
has since been confirmed. I have not yet received a correct return of the 
two companies of the 66th Regiment, but I do not think they lost more than 
one or two. 1 enclose a detailed report from Lieutenant Newcomen, on 
the loss of the howitzer, who deserves much praise for his conduot. 

In this aTchious march, and during the whole of the operation, tlib 
oflicers and men displayed the highest courage and steadiness, although 
exposed to extreme sufi'ering. ^ . . 

I was much indebted to Lieutenant-Colonel Hughes, 24th Regiment, for 
the advice and assistance I received from him, and his exertions to extri- 
cate the gun ; and also to Lieutenant Lysons, Royal Regiment, attached 
to the Quartermastcr-Generars Department, for his zealous and active 
conduct; in Captain Markham, 32 nd Regiment, who led the advance with 
grwit judgment, and was severely wounded, the service will be depriv^ 
ioi^ some time of a most valuable oiicer; Surgeon Farndon, Royal Regi- 

tl. S, JouuN. No. Ill, Fku. 18 J8. * T 
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^ ment* and Assistant-Surgeon MacGrigor, ;j2ncl Regiment, rendered every 
assistance in liioir power, and made the l)est arrangements for the wounded. 

1 have, &c. 

Lieut. -General Sir John (’olhorne. Charlks Gork, Colonel. 

Killed— 2 tth Regiment, 1 sergeant, 2 rank and file. 32nd Regiment— 2 
rank and file. 66th Regiment. — 1 rank and tile. 

Wounded— 24th 'Regiment, 1 ‘ rank and tile, severely: 2 rank and file, 
slightly. 32nd Regiment — Captain Markham, severely, but not danger- 
ously ; 3 rank and file, severely ; **2 rankWd iile, slightly. 

Missing — 24th ‘Regiment, 1 rank and hie. 32nd Regiment — 4 ranlc and 
tile U wounded). 

Total — Killed, J Serjeant, 5 rank and tile. Wounded — 1 Captain, 9 rank 
and tile. Missing— 6 rank and tile. ** 

(extract.) 

fi St. Charles, Nov, 27, 1837. 

Sir, — I had llie honour, yesterday, fo report the successful result of 
my attack on the stockaded post of the rebels at this place. In my letter 
of November 25th, I stated the circumstances which induced me to 
suspend my nitireh towards St. Charles, and to order a company from 
Chambly to my support, ancji I then said that I should wait at St. llilaire 
for his Excellency’s, farther ordeis. Tliis dispatch was sent by T)r. .Tones, 
of the Montreal Cavalry, and I hoped for his Excellency's answer during 
the following night. Not having received it at ^une vesierday morning, I 
concluded llial my messenger had been intercepted ; and having learned 
that the basin, at Chambly, waS frozen over, and every probability of a 
retreat being cut off, should such au event occur, I resolved on the attack. 
The niaich was ac^/^mplishe'l without any opposition or hindrance, except 
from the breaking clown of the bridges, &c. 6cc., until 1 arrived one mile 
from this jilace, when the troojis were fired *Iit from the left or opposites bank 
.of the Richelieu, and a man olthe Royal Regiment wounded ; several riiie- 
shots were also (ired bom a barn ininieijiately in our front. J burnt till* 
barn. On arriving at two hundred and lifly }ar(ls Irom the rebel woiks, 1 
took up a ])osition, lioping that a display of my foiee would induce some 
defection among tlu’se infatuated ])(‘ople; they, however, opened a heavy 
tire, wliich was returned. ] then advanced to another iiosition, one 
hundred yards from the wc»rks, but ruulmg the d< fenders ol>stinate, 1 
stormed and earned them, l)\Vining eveiy building within the stockade, 
except that of ilie lion. Mr. Lk^baitsch, wh.icdi, however, is much injured. 
The atfair occupied about one hour. The slaughter on the side of the 
rebels was great, only sixteen prisoners were then made. I have counted 
56 bodies, and many more were killed in the buildings and their bodiesf 
burnt. 1 shall occupy this village until the receipt of his Excellency’s 
ordeis. My killed and wounded are as follow : — 

Roy;il Regiment — 1 .sorjeiint, 1 rank and file, killed; 8 rank and file 
severely wounded ; 7 'rank and tile slightly wounded. 

GOth Regiment" 1 rank and tile killed; 2 rank and tile severely 
wounded ; 1 rank and tile slightly wouhded. 

Total — 1 scMjeanI, 2 rank and fhe, killed ; 10 rank and tile severely 
. wounded ; 8 rank and tile slightly wounded. 

Everyman and officer behaved nobly yesterday. Major* Ward e carried 
the right of the position in good style,' and Captain Glasgow’s artillery 
did good execution : he is a niQSt zealous oificer. Captain David’s troop 
of Motttreai Cavalry rendered essential service during the charge, and I 
regret that moi-e are not attached to my force. My horse was shot under 
me, and the chargers of Major W arde ami Captain David severely wounded, 
since dead. I am, &c. 

G. W. WeTherall, 
Commanding 2nd, Battk Royal Regt. 
The Deputy Adjutant-Gen., &c.s &c., Montreal. 
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Chambly, Nov. 28, 1837. 

Sir,-— I have the honour to report my return to Chambly this even- 
inii:, with the troops under my command. Having received authentic 
information, at St. ( Charles, on Sunday night, that a considerable body of 
the rebels had assembled near Point Olivit^’c, under Samere, for the pur- 
pose of cutting oft* my retreat from St. Charles, 1 resolved upon attacking 
them in preference to marching on St. Dents ; my march was so delayed 
by the difficulty of procuring conveyance for the wounded men, that it 
was too late to proceed when if arriv<?d at St. Hilaire. This morning 1 
continued my march, leaving the #ick and wounded at St.’Hilaire, in the 
house of Colonel Do Ronville, and a guard of ono serjcaut and fifteen men, 
in charge of Dr. Sewell, of the Montreal Cavalry, where I propose they 
shall remain until tift ice on the river will admit of their being transported 
in sleijjhs. About a mile from St. Oliviere, the rebels were discovered in 
a position well adapted to check my progress ; they had protected them- 
selves with an abatlis, and twu coiflcniptihle guns mounted on carts; they 
fled as soon as I formed to attack, relinquishing their guns, which are in 
my possession ; a few shots were exchanged, by which two men of the 
rebels were killed. 1 burnt a house from which they fired on their retreat. 
With the exception of a few straggling shot from the opposite side of the 
Kichelieu, 1 reached this station without Jiirther opposition. I have 
brought in twenty-five prisoners, and propose marcAing with them to 
Montreal rm St. John’s and the Railw'ay, tl;e day after to-morrow, should 
I not receive counter oriiers. The party assembled at St. Denis have 
broken up since the affair of St. Charles.—^ have, &c. 

G. W. Wethkrall, Lieutenant-Colonel, Royal Regt. 

The Deputy Adjutant-Gen., Montreal. , 

Colonial- Office, Downing-street, January I. 

A dispatch has been receivccl from Liciit.-General Sir John Colborne, 
K.C.IL, Commander of the Forces in Canada, dated December 3, 1.S37, of' 
which the following is an extract! : — 

• Montreal, December 3, 1S37. 

My Lord, — 1 have the lionmir to acquaint you, icir the information of 
the General C’ommanding-in-Chief, that as soon as T could collect a suffi- 
cient force in Mfiitreal, after the dispersion of the rebels in vSt. Charles, I 
ordered eight companies and three field-pieces to be assembled at Sorel, 
and to rnaich on St. Denis. You will perceive, from the report from Cpl. 
Gore, that he entered St. Denis yesterday. I have every reason to believe 
that the hahifatis who had taken np arms on the Richelieu have* returned 
to their homes. Tier Majesty’s troops occupy, at present, St. John’s, 
Chambly, St. Charles, St. Denis, St. Durs, and Sorel, in the neighbourhood 
of which places there is no appearance oft:listurLance. 

1 have, &c. 

.foHN CoLBORNK, I^ieutenaut-General. 

Major-Gen. the Right Hon.'*Lcfl’d Fitzroy Somerset, K.C.B, 

Ht?iad Quarters, Montreal, Dec. 7, 1837. 

My Lord, — I have the honour to aci^uaint you, for the information of 
the General Comraanding-in-Chief, that Colonel Gore having received my 
instructions tmmove on to St. Denis, and to attack the rebels occupying 
that village, he marched from Screl on the 1st instant, wdth eight com- 
panies under his command and tfiree field-pieces. The reliels on the 
approach of her Majesty’s troops abandoned their position and dispersed, 
leaving the arms and ammunition which they had collected in the village. 
Colonel Gore being informed that the principal leaders of the rebels had 
retired to St. Ilyacinthe, marched to that town, by St. Charles, on the 4tlt 
instant, but on ascertaining that Wolfred Nelson, Papineau, and other 
leaders of the revolt, had made their escape, he returned to St. Charles. 

It appears from the report of Colonel Gore, which is annexed, that the 

• T 2 * 
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inhabitants, in the neighbourhood of St. Hyacinthe, have returned to their 
homes ; and I am persuaded that the march of the troops through that 
part of the country has already produced a good effect. I have, &c. 

J. CoLBORNE, Lieut.-General. 

Major-General the Right Hon. Lord Fitzroy Somerset, 

Montreal, Dec. 7, 1837. 

Sir, — I have tfie honour to report that I arrived at Sorel on Thursday 
evening, November 30, with the. force-^mder my command,* On the 
morning ofthq^lst December, I attempted to break the ice in the Riche- 
lieu, with the steam-boat, John Bull, hut on proceeding a mile, found it 
impracticable, when I landed and proceeded to St. Ours, where I halted 
for the night, and proceeded on the following morniip^ to St. Denis, which 
I entered without opposition, that place having been abandoned the night 
before. The property of the rebel, Wolfred Nelson, was, in the course of 
the clay and next morning, destroyed, ^nd also the Ibrtiticd house, and all 
the defences. On the morning of the 4th I marched on St. Charles, 
where I arrived at noon, with five companies and two guns, having lel't at 
St, Denis three companies and one gun, uncler Major Rcid, 3‘2nd Regi- 
ment. Having received information that some of the rebel chiefs were at 
St. Hyacinthe, I immediateU'^ proceeded, according to \ our Excellency’s 
orders, to that pla,ee, which ®I entered in the evening; and surrounding 
the house where Papineau usuallyresided, at that place, it was stiictly 
searched, but without iiiidnig him. I was acconjpanied by M. Crenier, the 
parish priest, who gave' me every information in his power; and, 1 am 
happy to say, that it is his etpinion that the habitans now begin to see 
their folly, and that they have been grossly misled. They have returned to 
their homes in tltj whole of the counties between the Richelieu and the 
Yamaska, and gave every assistance required for transport. I halted the 
troops on the 4th at St. Hyacinthe. The»*Ciu’c called an assemblce of the 
principal inhabitants and the habitans : he addressed them with great 
eloquence, showing the selfish designs of their leaders, the folly of being 
led by them from their allegiance, exhorted them to continue in their 
homes and assist in arresting the rebel chiefs, and which they promised to 
do. I returned to 'ot. Charles in the evening, directing the force at Hya- 
cinlhe to return next day; two companies of the b3rd to occupy St. 
Charles with one gun ; three companies and one gun at St. Denis, with 
a detachment at St. Ours, ai%d, taking the remainder of the force, four 
companies of the 32nd and ah howitzer, I returned to Sorel, and arrived 
here this forenoon at eleven o’clock. This operation has produced the 
best effect possible,— it has opened the eyes of the habitans in these popu - 
lous districts, where the influence of the rebel leaders was great, and 
shOwm the habitans her Majest,y‘s tibops, where their presence was least 
expected. The howitzer which was left on the road was recovered. An 
iron gun taken, and conskierable quantities of arms and ammunition, 
found at St. Denis, were destroyed. — I l\pYe, &c. 

Cii ARLES Gore, Colonel. 

Lieut.-General Sir John Colborne, K.C.B. 

Colonial Office, Downing-street, Jan. 24. 
Dispatches have been received from Lieut.-General Sir John Colborne, 
K.C.B., Commander of the Forces in Canada, dated 13th and 10th Decem- 
ber, 1837, of which the following are extract and copies: — 

Fxtrac&^^rom a dispatch from Lieut.-General Sir John Colborne, K.C.B., 
to M^ar^-Gencral Lord Fitzroy Somerset, K.C.B. , dated Montreal, De- 
cember 13, 1837. 

I have- the honour to acquaint you that, on the return of Colonel Gore, 

♦ I Hoyal Artillery, It howitzer; 24th regt., 1 company ; 32u(l regt, 4 compames ; 
regto 2 compauies ; 83rd regt,, Lcoinpany* 
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from St. Hyacinthe with part of the force under his command, I detached 
Lieut.-Colonel Huj^hes, of the 24fh Rej^iment, with ten’ companies, to 
attack the rebels, which had entered St. Amand, from Swanton, in the 
United States. The brave and loyal volunteers of Missisqui, however, had, 
previously to the march of that officer from St. John’s, dispersed the Cana- 
dians, of which he was in pursuit. They were commanded by Bouchette 
and Gay non. ^ ' 

1 proceed this day, with all ijiy disposable force, towards St.Eustache, 
in exjiectation of speedily puttin^i^ down the revolt in the Qrand Brule, in 
the county of the Two Mountains.* 

Head-quarters, St. Benoit, Grand Brule, Dec. 15, 1837. 
My Lord, — In ti'Xnsmittino to you a copy of a dispatch to the Gene- 
ral Commandins:-in-Chief, I bej; to inform your Lordship that I entertain 
no doubt that the revolt in Lower Canada is completely at an end. The 
whole of the habitans, who were ill arms, in the county of the Lake of the 
Two Mountains, the most disturbed part of the district since the com- 
mencement of the revolt, are returning to tlieir homes, and bringing in 
their arms to my head-quarters. — I have the honour to be, &c. 

J. CoLBORNE, Lieut.-General. 
The Right lion. Lord Glenelg, H. M. SecreJ:»ry 

of State, Colonial Department. ’ 

(Copy.) 

» Head-quarters, St. Benoit, Grand Brule. 
My Lord, — I marched with the disposable force under my command 
from Montreal on the 13th, and entered St. Eustache on the next day: 
this village had been occupied for ten days by about 1200 rebels, com- 
manded hy Chenien and Girod, two of the most active of their leaders. 

On the appearance of the Qjieen’s troops the greater part of the rebels 
dispersed, but others remained, and fired from the church and adjacent 
houses, which were taken without much loss. 

I continued my niaich to St. Benoit, Grand Brule, this morning, a 
.section of the country in wbreh more outrages have been committed than 
in any other part of the country since the commencement of the revolt. 

It appears that the rebel army dispersed yesterday ; and Ibis morning 
the peasantry, which have been assembled, are bringing in their arms to 
liead-quarters ; and I have reason to hejieve that in every part of the 
country the habitans have returned to their houses, and that the revolt has 
been completely put down. Our loss has been inconsiderable. The details 
of the march I shall take an early opportunity of communicating to you, 

' I Iiave the honour to be, &c. 

* J. CoLBORNK, Lieut.-General. 
Major-Gen. the Rt. Hon. Lord Fitzroy Sdmer.set, &c. 

Colonial-Office, Downing-Street, January 27. 

A dispatch has been receivefl from Lieut.-General Sir John Colborne, 
K.C.B., commander of the forces^n Canada, dated December 22, 1837, of 
which and of its enclosures the following are extracts and copies: — 

Extract of a dispatch from Lieut.-General Sir John Colborne, to 

Major-Geneml Lord Fitzroy Somerset, K.O.B., dated head-quarters, 
Montreal, December 22, ^ 

I have the honour to transmit to you, with reference to my dispatches of 
the 13th and 15th inst., for the further information of the General Oofts- 
manding-in-Chief, the details of the late movements of the troops acting 
against the rebels in this district. The habitans in arms between the 
Yamaska and the Richelieu having dispersed after the desertion of thwr 
leaders Wolfred Nelson, De Reveries, and Brown, I directed Major Reid, of 
the 32nd Regiment, to proceed to St.John’s with part 6f the force which ha4 
returned to St. Charles from St. Hyacinthe, and unite with the companies 
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under Lient.-Colonel Hughes, assembled at that post, for the purpose of 
attacking the Acadians> who had a second lime taken the hold, and had 
crossed the Richelieu, and joined the insurgents under IJouchette, at 
Swanton, in the United States’ territory. Fortunately, however, the 
loyal population of the MessiS’quoi, and the Shefforel volunteers, routed 
the party before it had penetrated a mile into the township of St. 
Armanel. This vigilance of the Messisquoi militia enabled me to with- 
draw several companies from St. .^ohn’sfa.and to make arrangements for 
entering the copnty of the Lake of the Two Mountains, the strong-iiold of 
the rebels of Grand Brule, and Riviere du (Jheno. 

I had received information that the insurgents in that section of the 
country had assembled in greater force, and were m^e fully ]a*epared for 
resistance than in any other pait of the district of Montreal. Tliey had 
driven from their homes every loyal subject, and ]>illaging an extensive 
tract, they provided for the reinforcemeij.ts, which joined them from Van- 
dreuil, Terrebonne, and the iicighbouriftg counties. Girod (a foreigner), 
Chenier, Girouard, and De Maichelle, the most able and active leaders of 
the revolt, had been for several weeks engaged in organising the insur- 
gents, and were in possession of all the resources of the county. 

St. Eiislache being the principal post, 1 as-^embled the disposable torco 
under my command at St. 'Martin’s on the 13th instant, and directed 
Major Townsend to march on the following day from Carlton, with a 
detachment of the 24th Regiment and the volunteers of St. Andrews to- 
wards St. Benoit. 

On the 14th I crossed the rtorth branch of the Ottawa, three miles 
below St. FiUstache, wit li two brigades and six field-pieces, and the Mont- 
real volunteer cavalry and lifio corps, while Captain Globinsky’s com- 
pany of volunteers atti acted the attention of tlie rebels by marching a 
more ilirect route. As the force, ^Yhich h^U passed the river approached 
St. Eiistache, Colonel Maitland’s brigade, condsting of the 32nd and 83rd 
Regiments, and the cavalry, moved in fiqnt of the town towards the St.’ 
Benoit road, followed liy the second brigade, commanded by Jdeutenant- 
Colonel Wetherall, anil enlrred it at several points. 

Major Jackson, eoVmnanding the royal artiKejy, with tlie battery under 
his charge, opened a fire on the church, and the houses occupied by the 
rebels. Girod, and many of the rebels Irom St. Scholastique, abandoned 
the defence of the houses and Walis, which they had previously oeciqiied, 
on the approach of the troops ; but the more determined of the rebels 
from St. Benoit, under (fiienier, continued firing from the church and ad- 
joining houses, till they were driven from them by the fire of the field- 
pieces placed in front of the church l^y Major Jackson, and the advanced*' 
parties of the Royal and 32nd regiments and rifle corps, wliicli had been 
posted under cover of the unoccupied houses. 

The reports of the officers iSommanding brigades are annexed for the in- 
formation of the General Commanding-in-Chiaf. 

The troops left St. Eustache early on the loth, and on the march to St. 
Benoit were met by delegates from the*rebels, aulliorised to acquaint me 
that they were ])repared to lay down'their arms unconditionally. 

. On our arrival at St. Benoit it was ascertained that all the rebel leaders 
had abandoned their deluded follower. I directed Colonel Maitland to pro- 
ceed to St.|lcholastique, with the 32nd Jiegiment and two field-pieces, and 
the rem^d^r of the troops to march by St. Eustache to Montreal. 

The results of these movements have been proved by the return 
of the peasantry to their usual occupations, and the disappearance of 
armed parties of the rebels. It is scarcely possible to suppose that the 
loyal and peaceable subjects whose property had been pillaged, and who 
had so recently sofFered from the outrages committed by the rebels of 
Grand Brule and the Riviere du Cliene, a population of the worst character, 
could be prevented, on being liberated from their oppressors, from com- 
.mitting acts of violence at St. Benoit, 
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The several departments under my orders have, at this critical period, 
by their great exertions, enabled me to assemble the troop’s promptly, 

I have to assure the General Commaiidiiig-in-Chiel', that Irom the time 
that the rebels appeared in position, no opportunity has beeu lost lu 
attacking them constantly, as soon as a suScient force could be collected 
to march against them, without exposing lv leaving unprotected the im- 
portant stations of Montreal, Chanibly, St John’s, and Jsorel. 

1 have received on every occ^iion a ^zealous assistance from tlie Deputy 
Adjutant-General, Lieutenant-Colonel Eden, and the D.eputy Quarter- 
master-General, Colonel Gore, and the officers of rny personal Stall', and 
troni Captain Foster, Royal Engineers, and ]\T:ijors Jackson and Macbean, 
Royal Artillery, anc^the respective officers. The Coujuiissary-General has 
by his able arrangenienl greatly facilitated the movement ol the troops in 
this district, and of the reinforcements on tlio inarch from New Hiuns- 
wick. On my return from the coynty ol the Lake ol'the Two Mountains, 
I ordered part of the 24tli Regim(;^it to proceed in sleighs to Kingston and 
Toronto. I find, however, from my reports Iroin Toronto, that the loyal 
Upper Canadians are fully prepared to defend their institutions, and to 
ensure the preservation of public peac3, without the aid of her Majesty’.s 
troops. 1 cannot close this dispatch vvdhout mentioning that all the 
corps of volunteers of Montreal have occasionally tiik,cn the duties of this 
garrison, and thus enabled me to leave the town under their protection. 
From the reports and cpminuiucatjons from every district, order has been 
restored. 

Montreal Rarracks.^Lower CanacLa, December 20. 

S/u, — 1 have the honour lo repoii to your Excellency the course ol pro- 
ceedings of the first brigade under my command, coi]Ms‘ing of the 32nd 
Regiment, coinmaiuled by Rrevet- Major Reid, and the S3rd Regiment, 
commanded by Lieuteiiant-Colfmel the Hon. Henry Dunclas. 

Tlie troops having assembled at 8t. Martin’s on the l.tlh instant, on 
the morning of the Lltli the first brigade took the advance of the troops 
to be employed under your Excellency against the rebels assemlded in 
force at St. Euslache, \Ve*loft St. Martin’s* at eight a.m., aiul about 
eleven o'clock crossed the rwer, on the ice, without o^iposition, about half 
a league lielovv Si. Eustache ; the light company of llie 32n(l Regiment, 
with two guns, under the command of Major Jackson, Royal Artillery, 
covering the advance of the troops. Gw our near approach, the rcliels 
were seen cio.s.sing the ice in divisions to an island opposite the tmvn, 
when orders were given by your Excellency for ihe two guns to open a 
fire upon them, which had the effect of making lliem retire back into the 
^town. 

The brigade again advanced in tfie siyne order, and the guns took up a 
position and opened a fire upon the church. As I perceived, with niy 
glass, that they appeared to occupy the chiii'cli in considerable force, the 
guns still continued lo caivjn^xde the church. !• then, agreeably to the 
directions of your Excellency, changed direction to the right with the bri- 
gade ; the 32nd Regiment leading, covered by its light company, and fol- 
lowed by the 83rd Regiment, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
the lion. Henry Dundas, with a view of securing the roads and bridges 
from the opposite side of the town, leading to the Grand Brule road, where 
it was supposed that the rebels would eventually make a stand. The 
troops at this moment were within musket-shot of the town, and found 
the greatest difficulty in their advance, owing to the ruggeUness of the 
ploughed fields, the depth of snow, ani^ theartong fences they had to break 
through. They exerted themselves . for this purpose with the greatest 
energy ; and, having taken possession of the roads and bridges, succeeded 
m taking a number of prisoners who were running in great confusion from 
the*town. My object )>eing*here accomplished, I detachments of the 
83rd to secure these places, and pushed in advance with the whhle of 
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Ihft 32rBl Regimen! towards the church, and occupied houses close to it 
on that side oi* the town. After remaining there some lime, tiring on the 
rebels in the church, I found myself obliged to withdraw from that 
advanced situation, as the regiment \Yas then unavoidably exposed to Ihe 
fire of our own artillery from '^he opposite side of the town, as well as 
that of the rebels, but delacl\ed the grenadiers. 1st and 2iid companies, 
to favourable positions, to intercept any of the rebels attempting to 
escape from the church ; and whi(*,h aiijvyered effectually, as, upon the 
taking of that ^building, a number of the rebels fell under the fire of 
part of these companies. On an attack like this, upon a town, much 
remains with the individual superintendence of commaiiding-ollicers of 
battalions, and, about this lime, the ^ord Hegimenl^were, by your Ex- 
cellency’s orders, directed to enter tlio town in another direction, in 
support of the 2nd battalion of the Royal Regiment. FortunaU^y we 
experienced no loss, owing to the favo^ryde cover afforded the troojis 
by the niimlier of Iiouses in lliis neiglrboltHiood. The 32nd Regiincnt 
had only one man scven ly wounded. 

I beg leave to recommend to your notice ]h*evcl Major Reid, who com- 
manded the 32nd Regiment the greater \)art of the day, my time being 
necessarily occupied in command of the brigade. The soldiers conducted 
themselves with stettdiness coolness, and show'ed great forbearance 
to the captured rebels. The church being soon taken, and the town hi 
possession of the tioops under your Excellency, ^ncl quartered there for 
that night, the brigade marched with the remainder of the division the 
following morning to St. Benoit, a distance of twelve miles tiorii St. 
Eustache, and, meeting no opposition, entered the town, and remained 
there for that night*. On the morninjr of the lOth, in obedience to your 
Excellency’s orders, 1[ marched to St. Scholastique, with two guns, under 
the command of Captain Howell, Royal Arkllory, and the 32nd Regiment. 
On my approach to the town, I w'as met by the inliabitants of it w'ith 
white flags; they surrendered up to me .their arms and ammunition. I' 
remained in this village for the night, and'marchcd the following morning 
to Sl.Therese, where I hait<‘jd for the night oV the 17th ; at this place also 
a number of arms i^vere surrendered to me by the mhahitanls. In ilio 
course of the evening J received information that W. fl. Scott, of St. 
Eustache, one of the rebel chiefs, was concealed in alarm-house about live 
miles from the village. * 

Icimmediately despatched five of the cavalry who were attached to me 
in pursuit of liiiu, and I am happy to say they .succeeded in taking him 
prisoner. 

The measure of your Excellency in directing this force to march through ' 
this part of the country appeared jo me to have the most beneficial effect 
in restoring good order and tianquiilising the minds of the people. On the 
morning of tlie 18tii I marched to St. Martin's, on my return to Montreal, 
wheie 1 arrived the following day, at one q’clock. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 

John Maitland, Ideitt-Col. commanding 32nd Regt. 

Cpl. cohimanding 1st Brigade. 

His Excellency Lieut .-General Sir John Colbovue, 

* K.C.B. and G.C.H., Commanding the Forces. * ‘ 

Montreal Barracks, December 21, LS37. 

Sill, — In obedience to the orders of the Tncutenant-General commanding, 

I have fhife honour to report the progress of the brigade under my com- 
mand, comprised as per margin,* in the operations against SI. Eustache 
and St* Benoit. The brigade assembled at St. Martin’s on the 13th inst. 
On following morning, the 14th, Globinsky’s volunteers were de- 
tached on the ui>per road to St. Eustache, the woods bordering on which 

* Second battalion the Royal Moutreal Rifies; Globinsky’s Volunteers. 
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were occupied by some pickets of the rebels, and which the volunteers 
drove in or dispersed. The other troops of the brigade proceeded with the 
rest of the force by tlie La Rose road, crossina^ the Ottawa on the ice, 
about three miles ])e]ow the village of St. Eustache. At about 600 or 700 
yards from St. Eustache the artillery were fhund in position, battering the 
church and adjoining houses. . ^ 

I was here directed to follow ,the 1st Brigade, which was making a de- 
tour of the \illage, for the pur^iose oficuttmg off the retreat of the rebels 
by the St. Benoit road; but on arriving opposite the centra of the village 
I was directed to enter it, which I Hid, and having advanced up the main 
street, occupying the. most defensible houses, and meeting with no oppo- 
sition, I reported th^ circumstance to the Lieutenant-General, who desired 
me to ^letach an officer to bring up the artillery. In executing this duty 
the otficer was driven back by a fire from the church, and the artillery 
(intered the village by the rear^agd opened their fire on the church-docr, 
at the dist.'incc of 280 yards, wKle*some companies of the Royal Regiment 
and the Rillcs occupied tht^ houses nearest to the church ; after about an 
hour’s fuing, and the church-doors remaining unforced, a party of the 
Koyal Regiment assaulted the presbytery, killed some of its defenders, and 
set it on fire. 

The smoke soon enveloped the church, and*t1ie remainder of the battalion 
advanced; a straggling fire opened upon them from the seignoEs house, 
terming one face of the ^square in which the church stood, and I directed 
the grenadiers to carry it, which they did, killing several, taking many 
prisoners, and setting it on fire. • 

At the same time part of the battalion, led by Major Gugy, provincial 
Assistant Quartermaster-General, and commanded /by Major Warde, 
entered the church by the rear, and drove out and slew its garrison, and 
set the church on fire ; 118 pr^oners were made in these assaults, Lieu- 
tenant Ornihby’s conduct was very conspicuous ; Major Gugy was severely 
wounded, and the Royal Regim^t had one man killed, and four wounded ; 
and no other casualty occuriad in the brigade. On the morning of the 
15th, GlobinsKy’s corps was left at St.Eiistachd, in charge of prisoners, and 
the remainder of the brigade*, with the force under his^Excellency’s orders, 
marched to »St. Benoit, where no opposition was offered. On the 17th 
the brigade returned to Montreal, bringing with it the prisoners. 

1 have the hifnour to be, &c., 

G. W. Wetherall, commanding 2nd Batt. the Royal Regt. 
The Deputy Quartermaster-General, &c,, Montreal. 

"^Return of killed and wounded of tjic troops under the command of his 
Excellency Lieutenant-General Sir .Tqjin Colborne, K.C.B. and G.C.H., 
in the operation against St. Eustache, on the 14th December, 1837. 

Montreal, December 20. 

Royal Artillery — 1 corpora!? ;*2 privates wounded! 

2nci Batt. 1st or Royal Regt. — l^private killed; 4 privates wounded. 
32nd Regt. — 1 private wounded. ^ 

Total — 1 private killed ; 1 corporal, 7 privates, wounded. 

N.B.— Mii^or C. 13. A, Gugy, Provincial Assistant Quartermaster-General 
was also severely wounded. 

John Eden, Deputy Adjutant-General, 

It is needless to add, that the conduct of Sir John Colborne and the 
troops under his orders has been worthy the reputation of both. The 
British army has again asserted the honour and preserved the integrity 
of its country. To the troops and volunteers is this due in the present 
instance ; let us hope it may not be overlooked. * 
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STATIONS OF THE BRITISH ARMY ON IST FEBRUARY, 1838 . 


[Wheic tno places are mentioned, the last-named is that at which the Dopfitof the llejit 

is stationed.} 


Ist Life Guards— Windsor. * 

2 lid do. — Kegent’s Park. 

lioyul Horse (iuards— Hyde P.Ark, ’ 

1st Uraguou Guards— Dundalk, ord. for Canada. 
2 lid do. — Cahir. , 

drd do. — I])s\vich. 

4lh do — J\lauchester% 

5lh do. — Birmingham. 

0th do. — Brighton. 

7th do. — York, 
ist Dragoons — Cork. 

2iid do. — Dublin. 

3rd do. — Bengal. 

4th do. — Bombay. 

<Hh do. — Dorchohtcr. 

7tii Hussars — Dublin, oid. for ('anada, 

8th do.— Newbridge. 

9fh Lancers — Glasgow. 

I U i h H u ssai s — N otli iigliam . 

llth Light Diagoons — Bengal, ordeicd home. 

12th Lancers — Hounslow. 

l.'hh Light Dragoons— M.idras. 

141 h do.— Edinburgh, 
l.ith Hussars— Leeds. * 

LCth Lancers— Bengal. 

17th do. — Coveutft, 

Grenadier Guards [ist batt.] — ToMer. 

Do. [2ud battalion \ — Wlrid.'<or 
Do. (3id battalion] —Wellington B. * 
ColdsUeaniGuaids [1st batt.J — St. George’s B. 
Do L-hul battalion] — St, John's Wd, 

S<‘. Pusilier Guards [Ist bail,.]— Dublin. 

Do [2ud battalion] — Portman B. 

JstFuot [1st IttittaliouJ— Atldono. 

I)o. [‘ind liattaliou]— 'Canada; Plymouth. 

2nd do— Bombay ; Chatham. 

3id do.— Bengal; Chatham, 
tth do.— Madias ; Chatham, 
ntii do. — Ionian Isles; Boitsmouth. 

(Hh do. — Bombay; Chatham. • 

7th do. — Dublin. ♦ 

8Ji do. — .I.imaica; Galway. 

9th do.— Bengal; Chatham, 
loth do. — Penuoy. 

1 1th do. — Ionian Isles, ord. for Ataerica; Cork. 
I2th do.— Mauritius, Kmsale, 
l.'hhdo. — Bengal; Chatham. 

14th do. — West ludiea, Brecon, 
loth do. — Caii.ada , Butlevaut. 

Uith do.— Berig.il ; Chatham. 

17th do. — Bombay; Cliatliani, 

18tU do.— Ceylon*; Castlebai. 

I9lh do.— Templomore. ' « 

20th do.— Canterbury. 

21stdo. — Van Diernou’a Land; ChathAn. 

22nd do. — Coik. 

2.3rd do. — Ibihlm. * 

24th <io, — Canada; Portsmouth. 

2jth do. — Limeiick. 

20th do. — Bengal; Chatham. 

27th do.— Cape of G. Hojie, Chatham. 

28th do. — N.S, Wales; Chatham. 

2‘.)th do. — Mauritius, ord. homo ; Dovonport. 
30th do.— Bermuda ; Sunderland, 
olstdo. — Bengal; Chatham. 

32nd do. — Canada; Plymouth. 

33rd do. — Gibraltar ; I’Joylc. 

34th do. — America; Fermoy. 

•Ifitli do. — Mauiitius; Londonderry, 

3dth do. — W. lmlie.s; Plymouth. 

3;ih do.— Jiimaioa; Plymouth. 

3'Jih do, — Dubliu. 


39th Foot— Madras ; Chatham. 

40th do.— Bombay ; Chatham. 

41st do. — Maiirns ; Chatham. 

42nd, do. — Glasgow. 

43rdio.— tianada; Plymouth. 

44th rio. — Bengal; Chatham. 

4^hdo. — Madras, on passage home ; Chatham. 
4uth do. — Gibraltar; Cork. 

47th do,— .M.illa ; Portsmouth. 

48th <b. — Birr. 

49th do. — Bengal; CViatham. 

50th do.— New South Wales; Gh.itham, 
olstdo. — Chatham, for Van Diemen’s Land. 
52nd do.— Giliraltav ; Newcastle. 

53»1 do. — Ionian Isles; Dublin. 

Stflidq,— Madras ; Cliathara. 

55th do. — Madras; Ciiatham. 

56th do.— .^raaiea ; rfheerness. 

57th do. — Madras; Ch.itliam. 

58tli do. — Ceylon; Youghal. 

.59th Malta; Draagli. 

60lhdo. [Ktbatt. ] — (Joifu; Hull. 

Do [2nd butt.] — Corfu; Jersey. 

6 1st do. — Ceylon ; Cashel. 

62nd do. — Madias ; Chatham. 

6.Sid do — Madras ; Chatham. 

61th do. — J.'im.iica ; Dundee. 

6.5th <lo. — Ameiica ; Coik. 

6Gtli do, — Canada; Feimoy, 

67tlido.— W. Indies; Chatham, 

68th do.— .) am.nca ; VVutoi i ord. 

60th do. — W. Indies ; Door. 

70th ilo. — Malta, ord. for VV. indies; (lucriibey 
7l8t d« — Kilkenny. 

72nd do. — Cape of Good Hope ; f-loiuiiol. 

73rd do. — Ionian Isles, ord. for America ; Cork. 
74th do. — West Indies; .Stnling. 

75th fto. — O.ipi'ol Good Hope ; Drogheda, 

76lh do.-* W. Indies ; Foit (jooigo. 

77th do. — Malta ; Newbridge, 

78th do. — Butte van t. 

70th do. — Edmbuigh. 

80th do. — N.S. Writes; Chatham. 

81st do. — Gibraltar ; (kirhslo. 

82iid ilo.-T-Gibraltar; Neiiagli. 

83id do — Canada ; Chester Castle. 

84th do. — Jamaica, ord. home ; Guspoil. 

85th do. — Canada ; Tralee. 

86th do.— Manchester. 

87ih do. — Mauiitiiis; Longford. 

f 8th do.— Bolton. 

9th do. — West Indies; Gosport. 

90th do. — Ceylon; Porbrnouth. 

Dlstdo. — St. Helm \ ; Paisley. 

92nd do, — Malta; * ^lliiigrir. 

93rd do. — Halifax , Cork. 

94th do.— Dublin. 

95th do.— No wry. 

964h do. — Enniskillen. 

97tb do. — Stockport. 

98th do. — Weedou. 

99th do. — Permoy. 

Rifle Brig. [Isl batt.]— WoaWich. 

Do. [2nd batt.]— Portsmouth. 

•Royal Stair Corps— Hy the. 
l«t We.st India Regiment — St. Lucia, &c. 

2nd do. — New Providence and Houdunui. 
Ceylon Ritle Regiment— Ceylon, 

Cape Mounted Riflemen— Cape of Good Hope, 
Royal African Colonial Corps — Sierra Leone. 
Royal Newfoundland Veteran Com^).'— Newfd. 
Royal Malta Fciioibles— Malta. 


[riiis Document being prefaied e.\clusively for the U. S, Journal, we request that, if borrowed 
Ba source may be acknowledged.} 
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STATIONS OP THE ROYAL NAVY IN COMMISSION IST KEB., 1838. 


ArtoeoUfSG, Capt. Lord Edwarrt Russell, South 
Aiiiericu. 

yEtna, t), sur, v. Capt. A.T. E. Vidal, Coastof 
Atiica. 

African, s.1. siir. v. Capt. F. \V. Eeeohey, Qoast 
oi'litdaud. % 

Alban, St. V. ideut E. U.Tmling, W. lutfles. 
Alijeriue, 10, Lieut. W. S.Thoinaa, East Indies. 
Alli;,Mt(Ji, 28. Capt. Sir J. J. G. Bremer, C.B.» 

K.C.II., p.irtieuUu* service. 

Asia, 84, Capt. W. Fiahei, Mediterranean. 
A'.tuea.C^Capl. J. H. Vlu'iifidge, Falmouth. 
Haiharn. 50, Capt. A. L. C-orrv, Meditenanean. 
BaMliNk.li, kotcb.Lieut.G.G. Macdonald, South 
\meiic.u 

lle.icon, 8, suv. v. Lieut. T. Giaves, Moditer,* 
Beadle, 10, sur. v. (a>m. J. C. Wickham* East 
Indies. 

Bi'llerophon.80, Captain Samuel .la^ksoii, C.B., 
Meditenanean. 

Dla/er, »t. V. Lieut. J M. W'au^h, par. ser. 
Boneit.i, :i. Limit. II. P. Descanips, Coast of 
Mneu. 

lioxei, st. V. Lieut. F. Bullock, par. .ser. 
Jiulauuia, 120, Adm. P. C. H. Durham, G.C.B., 
tbipl. J. \V. I). Dimdas, Puitsmouth. 
Bniomart, 10, Lieut. O.St.iulcywPly mouth. 
Bii.sk, il, Lieut. A. IvellcLt, Poitsmoiith. 

Bu/./.,iid, d, Lu*ut. J. L. K. Stoll, C. of Alii. 
(.’ameleon,10, Limit. J Bradley, Lislion station. 
Can oil, st. A. laeuI.E. E. Uv\en, West liidieh. 
Caivsfoit, 20. (J.ipt. 11. B. Martin, Mediter, 
Castor, dfJ, Cajit K Collier, Meditenanean. 
Ceylon, 2, Lieut. J. G. M'lvmuie.rec. sli. Mallu. 
Cliamplou. 18, Coni.G. St. V. King. W. Indies. 
Cliilders, Hi, Com. lion. 11. Iveppel, Meditei. 

( Bropalia, 2C, C.ipt. lion. G. Giey, S. Ameiica. 
Cho JG.Com.W. ILchardsou, Meditenanean. 
Cock.Uiice.ti, laeut. J. Douiflas, S. AmeniPa 
C-idumbine, iS, Com. T. Henderson, Coast of 
Aliiea. 

Comet, 5>t. \ . Lieut G. T. Gordon, paij. ser, 
(Jomii!,, 18. Cora. JIou. P. P. Caiv, West Indies. 
Couliance, nI. v. Lieut. W, Arlett, Mediter. 
Conway. *i8, (Jai't. C. IL Diinkwutev. E. Indies. 
Cornwallis, 74, Vice-Aam. lion Sir C. Puget, 
G.C.U., CUpt. Sir 11. Grant, Ivt., W. Indies, 
L'locodili', 28, t’ujit. Js. Polkiughoruo, West 
1 ndies. 

< 'iui/.er, IG.Com. W. A. Willis, Shoeruess. 
^Curlew, 10, Lieut. E. Noicolt, Const of Africa. 
Dido, 18, Capt I,. Davies, C.B., Meditenanean. 
Dulpliin, 8. Lieut. T. L. Roberts, C. of Africa. 
Donegal, 78, Rear- Adm. ,Sir ,1. A. Ommanay, 
(*.ipt. J. Drake, Lisbon. 

I)ublin,50, Viee-Adm.Sir C.E. Hamond, Bart., 
K K.C., Capt. R. Tiiit, S. America. 

Echo, St. V. Lieut. W . .Tames, West Incites,'' 
Edinbuigli, 74, Cant. W. W. Heudeison, Lisbon. 
Elcctr.i, 18, Com. W. Preston, Portsmouth. ■* 
Es])Oir, 10, Lieut. J. T. Paulson, Plymouth. 
Excellent, 76, Capt. T. Hastiiigg. Portsmouth. 
Fair Rosamond, Lieut. W. B, Oliver, Coast of 
Alnca. , 

Faiiy, iO, sur.v. Capt. W, Uewett, Woolwich. 
Favourite, 18. Com. W. Croker, East Indies. 
Firelly, st. y. Lieut* J. Pearce, partic. serv, * 
Flamer, st. v. Lieut. S, Jil, Potbnry, W. Indies. 
Fly, 18, Com. R. Eliott, South America. 

FuVestur, 3, Lieut, Rosenberff. Coast of Africa. 
Gaunet, 16, Capt. W.G. H.WhUh, West Judies. 
Griffon, 3, Lieut. J. G. D'Urban, West Indies. 
Harlequin, 16, Com. J. E. Erskine, Meditorran. 
Harpy, 10, Lieut. Hon. G.R.A. Cloments, W. 

Indies, . 

Hairthr, 18* Com. W. H. H.Care^v*S. America. 
Hastings, 74, Vice-Admital Sir W» H. Gage, 

• G. C. H., Capt. H. Shiffner, Lisbon sta. 
Ifoxard, 16» Coro. T. Wilkinson, C. of Africa. 


Hercules, 74. Capt. T. T. Nicolas. C.B., K.H. 
Plymouth. 

Hermes, 8t. v. Lieut. W'. S. Blount, Woolwich, 
Hoi ndt, 6, Lieut. II. Bi^illie, Falmouth. 

Howe, 120, Vice-Adm. Sir R. Otway, Bt. K.C.B., 
, (Japt. C. H. I'.iget, Sheeniess. ’ * 

Hyacinth, 18. Corn. W. VVaneii, Portsmouth. 
Inconstant, 3(i,('apt. D. particuliir Serv. 

Imogene,28, (Japt. 11. W. Bruce, S. America. 
Lark, 4, sur v. Limit. E. Barnett, W. Indies. 
Lame, 18, Com. J. P. Blake, Ikist Indies. 
Leveret, 10, Lieut. C. I. Bosanquot, Coast of 
Atnca. 

Lightning, st. v. Lt. Jas. Siiambler, Woolwich, 
Ld}', 16, Com. J. Ree\c, I’lj mouth. 

L\ nx, 3, Lieut. IJ. Bioadhead, Portsmouth. 
Madagascar, 46, Capt. Sir J. S. Peyton, K.C.U., 
West Indies. 

Magicimine, 24, Capt. G. W. St. .lohii Mildmay 
Lisbon stdlion. 

Magiiilicent, 4, Com, J. Paget, rec. ship, Jamai. 
Magpie, 4, Lieut. T S. Brock, Meditervaueau. 
Medea, st. \. Com, U. F. Aiistiii, Med. 

.Meg.riki* st. \. J,iout. G. GoliKuutli, Woolwich. 
Mel\ ille, 74, Reai-Auin. Ilou. G. Eliott, C.B., 
C 'pt. lion. R S Diindas, Cape of Good 
Hope a ud Coast of A I'l ic.i, 

Meteoi,st v? Lieut. G. W. Smith, Woolwich. 
Mindon,74, t’apt. A . R. Sh.u pe, C.B., Med. 

‘ Moifeste, 18, (’om. II Eyie-, Woolwich. 
Nautilus, it), Ijieut. Beaul’oy. Porlbinouth. 
Nimiod.20, Com. J. fiaspi, W Indies. 

North Star, 28, Coia. Lord John Hay, JAsbon 
station. 

Orestes, 18, Com. J. J. F. New ell, Mediter. 
Paitridge, 10, liicut. W. Moiris, Portsmouth. 
PiMi’l, 2U,Coni. Loid C. E. P.iget, W. Indies. 
Pelican, 16, Com. B. Popliiim, Coast of Africa. 
Velorus, 16, Com. T. Huiduig, East ladies. 
Pembiokc,74, (3apt. F. Mmesby, C.B., Medlt. 
PhiMMix, si.v. Com.W. H. lleuduroou, Lisbon 
station. • 

Pickle, b, Lieut. P. Hast, W, Indies. 

Piueher, Lieut, T. Hope, Ch.vtliam. 

Pique, 36, Capt. E. Boxer, })articular service. 
Pluti^st. V. Lieut. J. Durtill, lasbon hta 
Poilland,52, Capt. D. Price, Mediten.iueau. 
Prosuleut, ,52, Kuar-Adm. C. B Ross, C.B.. 

Capt. Js. Scott. South America. 

Prinechs Chailotte, 104, Adml. ITon. Sir II. 

Stopford, G.C.lt., Ca|)t. A. F.inshaw'o, Med. 
Pjrl.ides, 18, Corn. WM,. Castle, Cunstof Africa 
Racehorse, Com. H. W. Crautmd, Plymouth. 
Ki«er, 16, Com. J. Hope, West Indies. 
Rainbow, 2^1, (Japt T. Bennett, West Indies. 
Rah*igh;16, Cap:. M. Quin, East Indies. 

Rnpicl, 10, faeiit. Hon. G. II. St. V. do Ros 
Kinnaird, Aftditer. 

Raillesniiko, 28, Capt. W. Hobson, E. Indies. 
Kaxen, 4, sur. v. Lieut. G. A. Bediord. C, of 
^ Atiiea, 

RhaUamanthus, st.v.Com. A. Wakefield, Medi- 
terranean. 

Ringdove, 16* Com. H. P. Nixon, W, Indies. 
Rodney, 92, Capt. Hyde Parker, Mediter. 

RoVL*r, 18, Com. Cha^Eilen, Smitli America. . 
Royal Adelaide, 104, Adm. Lord A.BeaUclerk, 
G.C.B.* G.C, II. : Capt. Sir Win, EUiotC 
C.B., K.C.H., Plymouth. 

Royal George, yacht, Capt. Ht. Hon. Lord A. 

Fitzclareuce, G.C.H. Portsmouth. 
RoyalSovemign. yacht, Capt. Sup. W. P. Oumo 
by, C,B., Pembroke. 

Royalist. 10, Lieut. Hon. E. Plunkett, Lisboa 
station. 

Ru8scU. 74, Capt.* Sir W. H, DiUoa,Ki0.B« 
Medo. 

Salamander, st. y. Com, S* C. Dactes* t*isboa 
station, ^ 
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* Sainatawff,29,Capt.^V.Brouijhton, S. Ataerica. 
San Jo«er. 110, Capt.'J. Hancock, C.B., guard- 
sliip, Plymouth. 

Sapphire, 28, Capt. R. F. Rowley, Medilerr.uu 
Sappho, 16, (’om. T. Fraser, Weit Indies. 
Saracen, 10, Lieut. H. W. Hill, Co. of AMca. 
Satellite, IS, Com. I. Robh, West Indies. 

Savage, 10, Lieut. lion. E. R. Curzon, l^isbon 
station. e 

.Scorpion, 10, Lieut. C. Gay ton, Lisbon station. 
Scout, IS, Com. R. Craigie , Coast of Africa. « 
Scylla, 1(3, Com. lion. J. Denmau, Lisbon sta. 
Seatlowcr, 4, Lieut. Roche, Portsmouth. _ 
Seringupatam, 46, Capt. 3. Leith, "West Indies, 
Serpent, 16, Com. R. L. Warren, W. Indies. 
Skipjack, 5, Lieut. J. .1. Robinson, W. Indies. 
Snake, 16, Com. A. Milne, NVest Indies. 
Sparrow, 10, Lieut. R.Lowcaj,par. service. 
Sparrow hawk, 1C, Com. J. Shepherd, South 
America. 

Speedy. 8, Lieut J. M. Mottlev,paiticularscrv. 
Spider, 6, Lieut. J. O’Reilh (n) South America. 
Spitlire, st. v.C, Lieut. A. Kennedy, particular 
serv ice. 

Stag, 40, Capt. T. 11. Sullivan, C.ll., S. America, 
.‘‘•tarling, sur. V. Lieut. H. Kellett.S. America. 
Sulphur, sur.v. Com. E. R'^lcher, S. America. 
Tnlavera,74, Capt.W. 13. Mends, Lishou sta. 
Teraerairo, 104, Capt.T. F. Kennedy, giiSrd.ship, 
Shcerness. 


Thalia, 46, Rear-Admiral Sir P. Campbell, 
K.C.I*. ; Ct^t. K, Wuuchopc, Cape of Good 
Hope and CJoast of Africa. 

Thundei, sur. v. Lieut. Smith, West Itidios. 
Tiihuno, 24, Capt. J. Tomkmson, Mediter. 
Trinciilo, 16, Com. H. E. CoQiu, Lisbon station. 
Tweed, 20, Com . Hon, F. T. rdliam, Lisbon sta . 
Tyne. 28, Capt. J. Townshend, Med. 
Vuiiguard.SO.Capt.SirThos. Fellowcs.Kt. C.13. 
Muditerrauean. 

VestaC^ 26, Capt. T. W' . Carter, Shoerness. 
Victor, If), Com. 11. Cio/der, East Indies. 
V^iptory, 104, Capt. T, Searle, C.B., guard-bliip, 
Portsmouth. 

Viper, 6, Lieuti W. Winnielt, Coast of Africa. 
Volage, 28, Capt. H. Smith, Chatham. 

Volcano, st. v. Lieut.^. M' llw'ai iic, Medn. 
Wanderer, 16, Com. T.llushhy, West ladies. 
Wasp, 18, Com. Hon. 1). W. A. Pelham, Med. 
Water \\ itch, 10. Lieut. W' .Hickey, C. of Aliica. 
Wfllosley, 7^. Kcar-Admiial Sir F. L. Mait- 
* land, K C B. ; Capt. T. Maitland. E. Indies. 
NVilliam and Mary, yacht, Capt. P. Jloruby, 
IVoolwh*!!. 

Winchester, 52, Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir T. 
13. (yax>el, K.C.B., Cax>tain E. Spaishult, 
K.H., East Indies. 

Wi7.,ird, 10, Lieut. E. L. Harvey, S* America. 
Wol f, 1 8 , Com . £ . Stanley .East I ndius. 
Wolverine, 16, Com. Hon.K.Howaid, Mediter. 
Zebra, 16, Capt. 11 .C. M'Crea, East Indies. 


SLOOPS OF WAR COMMISSIONFD AS PACLKTS. 


Alert, Lieut C. II. Norrington. 
Biiseis, Lieut. John Howney. 
Delight, Lieut. J. Moore (6) 
liXpiesa, Lieut. W. 0. Croke, 
troldfinch, Lieut. EdwT^Oollter. 
Hope, Lieut. W. L. Ree*?. 
Lapwing, Ideut. F. H. Coghlan. 
Linnet , Lieut. W . How ney. 

Lyra, Lieut. \V, Forrester, 
Magnet, Lieut. S. Giiflitl). 
Mutine, Lieut. Richard Pawle. 
Nightingale, Lieut, G. Foiteseue. 


Opossum, Lieut. Robt. Peter. 

Pandora, Lieut. R. W. luucs. 

Pigeon, Lieut. W. Luce. 

Runger.Liout. J. II. Turner. 

Reindeer, Lieut. II. P, Hicken. 

Seagull, Lieut J. Parsons. 

Sheldrake, Lieut. A. R. L.Passinghain. 
Skylark, Lieiit.C. P. Ladd. 

Spey , Lieut, Rob . B . J ames. 

Star, Lieut. C. Smith. 

.‘t.vift, Lieut. D. Welch. 

Tyrian, Lieut. Ed.Jenniug**. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 
' NAVY. 


PKOMOTIONS. 

To BE Captaijjs. 

Edward XI. Scott. 

John F. Appleby. 

To HE Co&IMANDLUS. 

James L. Parkin. 

Colson 1‘Vsiiijg, 

George Elliot. , 

To BE Lieutenants. 

Richard Studdarf. 

Wm. Hugh Hubbie, 

Alexander Little. 

John Godolphin Burslem. 

J. Fit/James. 

' K. P. Chai'lewootl. 

To BE SuHOEONS. 

William Ho.ik, 

C. Havid Maelarum. 

To BE PUKSEttS. 

I). Conway. 

James MouuUheven. 

R. T. Keefe. 

APPOINTMENT.S. 

. CAriAlNs., 

Sir 3 ohu Louis, Bart. Superintendent of Molta 
Dockyard. 


Phipps IIoinby.C.B, Suiieriiitcndeut of Wool- 
wich Hockyard. 

Johnt'oode, C*B- Superintendent of Ply mouth . 
Victuulling-yaid and Hospital. 

Lieutenants. 

W. CvitchcU F.lcctra. 

F. Blacker Coast Guard. 

R' Dawson Ho. 

J. Blown * Do. 

J, C. Sicklemoie Ho, 

J. Mottley Do, 

W. B. Amiel Ho. 

W, Parsons Do, 

S. Wylde j)o. 

M. Combo Do, 

H. Harvey Do. 

A. L. K upei Alligator. 

G. Wectoii .Piincess Charlotte. 

W. Mortis (b).. to com. Partridge. 

G. llcaufoy . . , .to com. Nautilus. 

J. T. Paulson, .to com.lEspoir. 

T. Hope (a). , . .to com. Piucher. 

Masters. 

t 

M. Bradshaw' Temcraire. 

W\ J, W. Burney. • . .ISlectra. 
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• SuttGEON. 

C. A. Browning Hercules. 

AsSiarANT-SuRQEONS. 

T. Scalioii Uritunnia. 

II . Cliamliers Do. 

— Booth. M.D. . . • , . , . Do. 

J. Honslcy Do. 

J. Tiiit Beagle. 

V. J . Whipple ........ Alligator. 

A. Murray Tyne. 


T. Stratton • • ■ • •Haslar Hospital. 

.T. M. Minster, . ..... . .Koyal Adelaide. 

O.K. Kinnear ...... I . Do. 

.T. G. Williams Cspoir. 

J. 0. Muttley Nautilus. 

J. A. Miller Partridge. 

It Pursers. 

H. South Volage. 

~ Elkins Cacting]^ . . . .Cornwallis. 


— I — f 

ARMY. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Dec. 27. 

Royal Regiment of Artillery-Gent. Cadets 
to be Second- liitf u ts. ;—M6rray Octavius Nixon, 
vice HiVA’ker, prom.; Hoir.y Eynedock Gardiner, 
vice Warburtoii, prom.; Benjamin Bathurst, vice 
Cocks, piom. ; H. B. Savile, vice Fyers, prom.; 
Robeit Parker Radcliffe, vice R. Harvey, pn'^n.; 
Thos. Knox, vice W. F. Crofton, prom ; Cliarles 
Wright Younglmsliarid, vice Morritt, prom.; 
Thomas Crornie Lyle, vice Wilkins.^rom. 

Corps of Royal Engineers— (ient. Cadets to be 
Second- Lie uts. Francis William D’Altou.vicc 
Hutchinson, ju-om. ; Arthur Henry Frceling, 
VICO Hamilton, prom.; Henry St. George Old, 
vice liugard, prom, j Fred. Lemesuiicr, vice 
Hadden, prom.; David Win. Tylce, vice Beat- 
sou, jirom.; II. C. B. Moody, vice S. Frecth, 
prom. ; J. L. A. Simmons, <|Vice M'Kerlie, 
prom. ; G. A. Leach, vice Symonds, prom. ; 
Richard Tyldcii, vice Ilamlcy. prom.; Plulip 
-lohn Stapietoii Bairy, vice Beatty, prom.; 
Ilctiiy Arthur White, vice Goidaa,prom.; Paul 
Bernard Wbittingham, vice Dill, prom. ; IMiipps 
.lolitj Hornby, vice Pcllowes, prom.; James Wm. 
Gobbot, vice Downes, piom. 

WAR OFFICE, Dec. 29. 

1st Dragoon Guards— Lieut George Dpnnis" 
toun Scott to be (Japt. by parch, vice Dames* 
vho retiies; Comet Manaton Pipon tor be Lieut, 
by purcli. vice Scott; Bingham Nev land, Gent, 
to be Cornet by parch, vice Pipon. 

2nd Diaguoiis— Bieiet-C'olonel John Richard 
Ward from Ii p. Unatt to be Lieut. -Colonel, 
vice Arthur W. M. Lord Sandy s, who cxch.; 
M.ijov Charles Wyiidham to ho Lieut.-Colonel 
by purch. vice W aid, who retires; Capt. John 
Frederick Sales Clark to be Major by puroh, 
vice Wyndliam; Lieut, llobeit Miller to be 
Cajit. by piucli. vice Clark; Cornet George 
I Augustus lYcderick Lonl iRenlyou to be Lieut 
by purch. vice Millar: Mark Milbank. (aent. to 
be Cornet by purch. vice Lord Gleulyon. 

5th Foot— Brevet-Major David England John- 
son to be Major by purch. vice Lord Charles 
Wellesley, prom.; lliout. Philip M. Nelson Guy 
to be Capt by purch. vice Johiisoq, ; Secoud- 
Licnt. Thomas Eyr to be First- Lieut, by purch. 
vice Guy ; Hugh Percy Baker. Gent, to be Se- 
cond-Liout. by purch. vice Eyre. 

9th— Robcit Ilarthill, Gent, to be Assist.- a 
Surg. vice Gnfnn,.dec. 

15th— Henry Franklin, Gent to bo Assisi- 
Surg. vice Hain„p(om. in d4th Foot. 

2yth— Lieut. Henry Montgomerie Cuning- 
liame, from 94th Foot, to be Lieut vice Ke^y, 
whoexch. 

Assist-Surff. W. Bain, M.D., fixim 15th 
Foot, to bo Surg. vice GriiUn. app. to Bath Foot. 

35th — Thomas Teulon, Gent, to be Ensign by ' 
purch. vice Baldock.'Wlio retires. 

37th— Arthur B. Alexander Bowers, Gent to > 
he Knsigu without purch. vice Hamilton, whoaO 
app, has not taken place ; Serj.-Major Richard 
Hamilton to bo Quartermaster, vlfe Hayes, 


dec,; Thomas D’Arcy, Gent, to be Assist.-Surg. 
vice Neill, prom, in oGtli Foot. 

38th — Capt. John Campbell to be Major by 
purch. vice Hopper, vvlio ri'tivcs; Lieut William 
LitllejoliuO'HaUoran tube Capt. by purch. vice 
Campbell; Ensign Thos. Anderson to be Lieut, 
by parch, vice O’llalloran; William Henry 
Hopper, Gent, to be Ensign by purch, vice 
Anderson. 

52nd — Quartermaster Serjeant — Cluue to be 
Quartermaster, vice John Morgan, vvlio retires 
upon h.p. 

5Gth— Ensign Hugh Dennis Crofton to be 
Lieut, without purch. vice Lacy, app. Adjutant; 
FredejiJik George Thomas Deshon, Gent, to be 
Eudgii, vice (3ruft(Ai; Lieut. Richaid Walter 
Lacy to be Adjutant, vice W.Tlrnsloy, prom. ; 
Assrst.-Surg. Matthew Neill, from tlieS/lh Foot, 
to b i Surg. lice Dawson, prom. 

64th — Lieut. Edward Mandeville to be Cant, 
without purch. vice Wiight, dee,; Lieut. Joliu 
Ayres Kingdom to be Capt. without purcli. vice 
Dillon, dec.; Ensign Edward Jones Cuxe to be 
Lieut, vice Mandeville ; Ensign Ambrose Bar- 
croft Parker to be l!!ieat. vice Kingdom ; Ensign 
John Sligo Kerwanto bo Lieut, by purch. vice 
Coxe, whose prom, by purch, has not taken 
place; Ensign James Dutton Smyth to be Lieut, 
by purch. vice Parkei, whose prom, by purelu 
has not taken place; James Dillon, Gent, to bo 
Ensign without purch. vice Kirwan ; Henry 
Downes, Gent, to be Ensign without purch. 
vice Smyt^i. 

67th — Capt. Edward Eustace Hill, from h p. 
Uiiutt. to be Capt. vice Isaac Ellon, who exch. ; 
Lieut. Charles Christopher Davie to be Ihipt. 
by parch, vice Hill, who rctues; Ensign John 
Por&rtobe Lieut, by purch. vice Paiker, who 
retires j Ensign Charles Barnard Hague to bo 
Lieut, by purch, vice Davie ; Capcl (Toapo, 
Gent, to bo Ensign by purch. vice Porter; Wni. 
Rolxirt Adair, Gent, to be Eii-sign by purch. vice 
Hague. 

79th— Lieut.' John Stewart Smyth to be Capt. 
by purch. vice Macdonald, who retires; Ensira 
\V. Monro to bo Lieut, by purch. vice Smyth ; 
Fred. Milbunk, Gent, to be Ensign by purch. 
vice Monro. 

85th — Snrg. George Griffin, from 34th Foot, to 
be Surg. vice G. Home, who retires upon li.p. 

9*lh— Lieut. E. H. M. Nelly, from 29th Foot, 
to be Lieut, vice Cuuninghame, who exch. 

Royal Malta Feuciblellegti— Major Marquis 
Guiseppe do Piro to be Lieut.- Colonel, with 
local and temporary rank in the Army. 

‘ Unattached— Major Lord Charles Wellesley, 
from 6th Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel by purch. ; 
J,ieut Charles Frederick S«*eetiey, Irum 25Ui 
Foot, to be Capt. without puroh. 

Hospital Staff— Surg, William Dawson, MJD. 
from 66Ui Foot, to bo Snrg. to the Forces, vice 
Stewart, d^. 

Memorandum— Lient.-Coloneli Ilenry Hubert 
Farquharson, upon h.p. Unatt. has been allowed 
to retire from the Ser^ce, with the sale of an 
attached Lieut.-Uoloneloy, he beihg about to 
become a settler hi Ctinada. 
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OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Jan. 5. 

Royal Regim<*nt of ArtiUerv — Lient.-Coloiipl 
.Tolm Alcock Olpmentto he Colonel, vice Godby. 
dec. ; Capt. smd Brevet-Major Frederick Arabin . 
to beLient.-ColoTiel,\ic« Clemeul; Seconu-Capt. 
Ttiehaid Say Aimstroog to be Capt. vice Arabin; 
First-Lieat- Richard .lameaDacres to be Sfcond- 
Capt.vice Armstrong; Second-Lieut-llyderop- 
ham Parker to be First-Lient. vice Oacrct. 

WAR-OFFICE, Jan.O. 

Ist or Grenadier R<»giment of Fijot Guards — 
Capt and Licut.-Colonel Robeit lillison to be 
jMiajor nud Colonel by purch. vice Joddiell, who 
retires; Lieut, and Capt. George Edmund Nu- 
gent to bo Capt. and Lieut.-Colonel by purch. 
vice Ellison; Ensign and laeut. Hon. George 
Cadogaii to bo Lieut ami Csipt. by purch. vice 
Nugent; Ensign Edward G. Wynyard, from 
69th Foot, to be Ensign and Lieut, by purcb. 
vice Cadogan. 

7th Foot — Ensign I’liavles Lennox Wjke.from 
38(h Font, to be Lieut, by purch. vice Stanley, 
who retiies. 

8lh— Hrevet-Licut.“Colonel Gcorgo Germ.ain 
Cochrane, fmni h p. 3rd Pro\isional Battalion 
Militia, to bo Mojor, vice Turner, app. on a par- 
ticular service ; Capt. Ch.irles Samtlo to 

be Major by purch. vice ('(^Jirane, who retires ; 
J.ieut. David GauUuer to be Caiit. without pnreh. 
vice 'I'lionipson, dec.; Liout. Walter Ogilvy to 
be Capt. by pmch. vice Mulct: Ensign Fred. 
Dougbis Lumlcy, from the ytth Foot, to be 
Lieut, vice Gauliiu’i ; Ensign Colihui-t ILf’.der 
to lie Lrmii. by puich. vieoGgUvy; ( has. Fred. 
Boughton Grcvillo Dickenson, Gent, to be En- 
higii by purch vice Holder? 

— Second- Lieut. Thomas Bythesea Moitl- 
mer to be Fii ht-Lic‘Ut. without purch v icc A'oiiiig, 
dec. ; .Tohu Lew is Mortimer, Gent. 1o be Secoud- 
Lieut. by purch. vice Mortimer. 

23id~Seoond- Lieut. Wellington Chas, Cecil 
Baker to be First- Lieut, by puicli. vice Gouab, 
wdiorcthes; Gent. Cadet Dudley C. Ilill, from 
K M.C. to be Hecoad-Lieut. without puich. \ice 
Baker, prom. , 

38th — Charles John Friciuml. (ient. hi bo En- 
sign by purch. vice Wy ke, prom, in 7tii Foot. 

48lh-— Thomas .lanns Dunda«i, Gent, to be 
Ensign by pUrch. vice Mills., v hus-o app, has not 
taken place. « 

84th— (ient. Cadet (.’liarles F. Seymour, fiom 
R.M!(b to he Ensign without puich. vice I,uiii- 
Icy, piom. in 8th Font. 

y3id— C.apt. John W ilson, from h.p. Unatt, to 
be (’upi. without pinch, vice Banner, doc. 

The following Dfliceis arc (sunmissioned for a 
particular seivice, (torn 1st .Ian. 1838:— ^ 

Tube Lieut.-C’olouels— Lieut* Cohinels Robt. 
Nicklo, .losojdi Faterson, Hon. Geoige C|alhcart, 
and F-riiO ',1 Fiedciick (L-iscoignc, from h.p. 
Unatt. ; Hobeil Roberts lairvigi Lite Inspecting 
Field-Officer of Mihtij in Noia Scotia ; W'illiara 
M® ’‘shall, late Inspecting Field-Officer of Militia 
in Nova Scoii.i } t-'h.irles Barker Tuvucf, from 
8th Foot; Wilhuni Co\, late Inspecting Field- 
Officer of Mihliii lu Nova Scotia; and Charles 
Cyril Tav lor, ti oiii h.p. 20th I’oot. 

To Imj lM»jovs — Majiifrs W m. Freke WillianiR, 
Frederick Alexamler Mackenzie Fraser, .lohn 
Campbell, senior, Plomer Young, Lewis (.’armi- 
cliael, and Robcit Aiisti uther, tromh.p. Unatt.; 
George Diy Hall, from li.p. Koynl St.afl' Corps; 
t'harles Head, Samuel Ddixian Pritchard, himI 
Sir .Lamas John liamilloii. Bart, from h.p, 
Unatt. 

To be Capluins— Captains George de Rqttdn- 
burg. Graves Chamuey Swan, and Jasper Byng 
Cteagh, from h,p, Uiiatt. ft 

Mcmoranilnm— 'Fhe Chvistirn name of Comet 


and Ridingmastev Winterbotlom, of the Ist Life 
Guards, is Robert, and not John. 

WAR OFFICE, .lun. 12. 

1st Draguon Gimnls— Cornet anti Adjutant 
Richard Hollis to have tho rank of Lieut. 

Ist Gi'enadier Guards— Lieut, and Capt. Fre- 
derick Clinton to be Capt, and Lieut.-Colonel 

by purch. vice Brevet-Colonel Brooko, who lo 
tires^ Ensign and Lieut. Henry Geoigo (Muroy 
to bei^I.ievit and Capt, b\ piuch. vice Clinton ; 
Edw'a^d William PaUenham, Gent, to be Ensign 
and Lieut, by purch. vice Conroy. 

'ibtli Foot — Lieut. John Bruce to bn Adjutant, 
vice Fairtlougli, whose app. has not taken place. 

2.5th— Lieut. Ilerbcit VVyatt, from h.p. of Ist 
Foot, to be Lieut, rt^iaying the dillcrunce, vice 
Sweeny, prorn. ; Ensign Edwaid Priestly to be 
Lieut, by pmch. vice VVyvitt, wlio reiiiest Robert 
Henry Liudsell, Gent, to be Ensign by pureh. 
vi^ Priestly; Lieut. Edward R, Priestly to be 
Ar^ntani. viec Sweeney , prom. 

37th — Charles Arnold Lo<;ie, (lent, to be 
Assist. -Surg^ vice D’Aiccy, app. to the Stall*. 

48th— Erisign George William Hendei.son to 
be Lieut, without purch. vice Willi.unson, prom, 
in the 63rd Foot; Gent. Cadet Andrew' Gieen, 
from R.M.C. to be Ensign, viec Henderson. 

68th — Lieut. David Elliott M'Kirdy, liom 
95th Fool, to be Lieut vite Dobson, who exch ; 
Patrick Davidson, M.D. to be AssiNt.-Suig viee 
Taylor, ap]p, on the Staff. 

62nd-— Lieut.* Vtilliam Ambrose Binder to be 
Capt. by purch. vice Lew ib, who retiies; Ensign 
Augustus Harris to be I.ieul. by pmeh. viee 
Binder ; James Klkinyton, Gent,' to he Kiisigu 
by purch. vice Harris. 

63rd — Lit'Ut. Thomas Paul Willinnison, from 
48tU Foot, to be Capt. without purcli. vice Red- 
der, dia*. 

64th — Gent. Cadet Thoma.-i M. Sieele, fiom 
R M. C.tobe ICnsign without jmrcb.v ice Dowue", 
whose app. has not taken place. 

C*5ti'— Ensign Francis Wise to be Lieut, by 
purch \ij;e Bates, who retires; Jinrign P.iliiek 
Day Sbikes to be Liout. by puich. vice Edward’*?, 
who retires; Charles Guy Trafloid, <k-iit to bv‘ 
Ensign by purch. \ke Wise; Oliver Nieolls, 
(ient. to bo Ensign by purch. vice Stokes. 

95th— Lieut. Thos. .lame.'? Dobson, from 58tb 
Foot, to be Lient. vice M'Kirdy, who exch. 

Brevet — Lieut.-t^doncl (ico. Gieenwood, 5nil 
Life (Juilrils, to lie tkdonel in the Army. 

Hospital Stall — To be Assistant-Suigi-nns to 
the Forces— Staff-Assist.- vSurg. John Uobert 
Taylor, from 58th Foot; A Sbi&t.-Smg. Thomas 
D’Aicey,from 37fh Foot; W'lllum Home, M.D. ' 
I Memorandum— Tlie Chi istian n.-miC’s of (Jor- 
net Milbattk, of the 2nd Regt. of Dragoons, are 
Mark William Vane; the Chnstian names of 
Ensign Miibank, of 79th Foot, are Frederick 
Acelora. 

A » 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Jan. 15. 

Itoval Regiment of Artillery — First-Lieut. 
Uhniies William Wingfield to be Second- Capt. 
vice Motlley, retired; Second-Lioiit. the Hon, 
Rbbert Ch.is. Henry Spencer to be First-'Lieiit. 
vice Wingfield. * ^ 


WAR-OFFICE, Jan. 19. 

4th Foot— (Ruirles W. Flint Hunter, M.p. to 
be Assisl.-Surg. vice 1‘arry, app. on the Staff. 

6th — St.aff A!5sist.-S«rg. William Thompson, 
M.D. to be Surg, vice Goodriche, wjto retires 
upon h p. 

38tli— Capt. Charles Boyd, from h.p. Unalt. 
to be Capt. vice Aldworlh Blenncrhasset, who 
cx«li, recei^ ving the difterence. 
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49Ri — Ensign Tlicliard Augustus Seymour to 
he Lieut, hy yurch. vice Robinson, who retires i 
Eobeit Hlnekoll, Gent, to be Ensign by pnrch. 
vice Seytnour. 

tiSth — Lieut. William Charles Harris to be 
Oiipt. by puroh. vice Ray ly, who retires; Ensign 
■Willijim Cross to be Lieut, by purcb. vlc(5 Har- 
ris; WiUiam Harrington Browne, (Jent. to be 
.Ensign by purcli. vice Cross. 

69th — Charles Arthur .Tamos Geo. Annesley, 
Gent, to be Ensign bv purcb. vice Wynyard* 
app. to Greu. Regt. of Foot Guards. \ 

/.'itti — Ensign Geo. Wm. Couyngham wiart 
lo lie Lieut, by pureh. vice Bralmzon, who rc- 
tiies ; Gent, Ciulet 8t. .Tohn Thomas Goto, 
R.M.C. to be Ensign by purcb. vice Stuart. 

97th — Lieut. Augustas Freilerick Welsfordto 
be Capt. by purch. vice I^ating, w'ho retires ; 


Ensign Walter Boyd to be Tdeut. by purch. vice 
Welsford; Frederick William Lane, Gent, to be 
Ensign by purch. vice Boyit. 

98th — Quartermaster-Serj. 7amcs Fagan to be 
Quartermaster, vice LukO Castray« who retires 
upon h.p. 

Brevet— The undermentionotl Cadets of the 
Ilononrable the East India Company’s Service 
to have the temporary rank of Ensign, during 
the xiefiod of their beirig placed under the com- 
mand of (Colonel Fiisley of the Royal Engineers, 
Chatham, for Held instructions in the art of 
Sapping and Mining— Gent. Cadets John Reid 
Becher, and John Stajdes Alexander. 

Hospital Staff— Assist.-SuTg William Parry, 
from 4Ui Foot, to be Assist.-vSnrg. to the Foices, 
vice Thompson, x>rum. in the 6th Foot. 


UIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


At Gralmmstowti, Cape of Good Hope, the 
Latly of Capt. TIert)eTt,73tli Regt.oftidaugliter. 

At Kingston, Upper Canada, the Lady of 
Capt. H. Young, 24th Uegt. of a daughter. 

iJcc. 13, at Gibraltar, the Lady of Lieut -Col. 
the Hon. A. F. Ellis, 2nd Butt. 60th Regt of 
sun. 

Dec. 10, at Dawlisli, the Lady of Lieut. H. 
Jack.soii, 62ml Regt. ol a daughter, 

'I'he Lady of tlie Hon. Major-Gbn.Fakenlitim, 
of a Non. 

Doc, 21, at Stonohoune, near Devonport, the 
Lady of Lietit. Walsh, K M. of a eon, 

Dec 26, at Exeter, tlic Lady of Capt. Brutton, 
U.M. of a daughter. 

At (k)rk, the Lady of Capt. Talbot, 43r(l L. I. 
uf a son. ^ 

111 Dublin, the liudy of Lieut. James Gilbert, 
RN. of a daughter. 

lu Montuguo-Mipiure, the Lady of Capt. Fuller, 
R.N. of a son and heir. • 

At Belfield, Fifeshire, the Lady of Capt. 
TMoncrieff, Scots Fusilier Guards, of a ifon. 

At llackwood Park, the Lady of Capt. CuUi- 
bert, 15th R^gt. of a daiigblei. * 

Jan. 9. at Salisbury, the Lady of Lieut, Mor- 
tiner Whitmore, Rojal Fusiliers, of a daughter. 

In Athlono, the Lady of Major Deane, Royal 
Regt. of a son. 

At Longfoid, the Lady of Capt. Rmiisi, TJtli 
Regt. of a daughter. 

At Ratlunines, the Lady of Major Marshall, 
R.E. of a son. 

* Jan, 15, at Woolwich, the Lady of Lieut. 
Lowry Wynne, R.A. of a son, < 

.Ian. 18, at Warbliugton Lodge, Hants, the 
Lady of Major Sir Oranvillo Temple Temple, 
Bart. Unatt. of a daughter. 

At Greenmont, Belfast, the Lady of Lieut.- 
Col. M'Gregor, 9<ird Highlanders, ol a|oiy 


At StoTcross, Exeter, G. Peacock, Esip Mas- 
ter, R.N. to June, third daughter of the late W. 
Asiie, Esq. 

At Bath, Capt. Colin Macken/ie, R.E. to 
Ann, daughter of the kite John Pendrill, Esq. 

At Benowen, Lieut R. B. Beecher, R.N, to 
Frideswide Maria Moore, eldest iluughter of 
Roberlssfhiyth, Ksq Portliok Castle, County 
Westmeath. 

Dec 26, at Lonehousc, near Devonport, Capt 
J. Claike. R.M, to Miss Wood. 

Capt. .Tohli Buckley, 92nd Highlanders, to 
Fraijpes Eliiabeth, daughter of the late Lieut. 
Joseph Fowler, Royal Regt. 

At PJumstead, Lieut-Colonel Russel, R.A, to 
Elizabeth, daughter (^f the Ri'V. \V. J. Einmctt, 
of Cran Hill House, wear ll.ith. 

At Liverpool, Lieut. F. Todd, 33r(l Regt. to 
Bclindu, daughter of C. Mooie, Esq. oI Newry. 

Jan, 6, at Malta, Lieut. W. R. Mends, of 
H.M.S. Rodney, eldest son of Ihipt. Mends, of 
Talavcra, to Melita, lliiui daughter of 
.1. Stilton, M.D. Surg. R.N. 

At Knockbreda, Down, Captain Sir B. B. 
M*Mabnn,«Bart. Scots Fusilier Guards, to Ma- 
m, eldest Uaughte.*of ,sir R. Bateson, Bart. 
M.P. for Londonderry. 

Jan. 10, at Slonebouse, near Devonport, Capt. 
Errington, 5lst or King’s Own Light Infantiy, 
to Elua Helen, eldest daughler of John London, 
Esq. secretary to Adm, Sir Roheit Stupford. 

"At Chichester, Lieut. \V, N. Boyce, K.T*. to 
Anne Helena, widow of Lieut. F, N. Price, 
Bengal Artillery. 

At Berwick, Capt. W. Elliott, 88th llegt. to 
Jane, only daughter of Alexander Kellock, Esq. 
M.D. 

Jan. 18, at Ilambleton, (hipt. F. Gambier, 
R.N. to Plester, only daughter of T, Butler, Esq, 
of Berry i^idge, Hanta 

•T5EATHS. 


MARRIAGES, 


Sept. J7» at Cape Tow n, Collis C. J. Delipegg. 
Esq. M.D. 27th Regt. to Busaii Mery, secona- 
daughter of A. Clija^ppini, Esq. 

Oct. 25, by special license, at tlic Cape of 
■ ----- - ‘fill- 


Good Hope, Cajit. J. E. Alexander, 42nd nigii- 
lauders, to Marie Eveline, duughtai; of Major 
C. C, Michell, K.H. Surveyor-General of tne 
Colony. 

At Fredericton, New Brunswick, Captain 
Tryou, 43rd Light Infantry, to Elizabeth, only 
daughter of Major-Gen. Sir J. Harvey, Lieut.- 
Governor of that Province. 

Nov, 28, at Maltar Hr. W, H. B. Jones, Sui5g. 
R.N, to Ann, fourth dimgbter of the Iqfo Com, 
Silvef. 


June 24, at Madras, Capt. Pedder,63rd Regt, 

June 23. at Belgaum, Bombay, Capt Jackson, 
t 2nd Regt. 

July 4, at Chinsurah, Bengal, A.<}sist-.Surg. 
Griffin, 9th Regt. 

Aug. 18, at Mauritius, Lieut. Stafford, 87th 
Regt. 

Aug. 24, at Soennderabad, Madras, Liout. 
Danbeney. SStli Regt 

Sept. 1, at Poanah, Bombay, Ensign Perfect, 
l7th,Regt, , 

Sept 21, at Demcrarn, Assist.-Surg. Tamer, 
69th ^*gt. 

Sept Lieut. J. Jetiningham, 45th Uegt. 
accidently fell overboard from the Hisdostan, 
East Indiaman, in which vessel he was retain- 
ing to England, fiiom which casualty he was 
drowned. 
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OctSO^di Falinoutli, Jamaica, Stafr-Sai*3COii 
Alex, Stewart. 

Oct. Lieut. Ruinrurlh, li.p.Iiiaep. 

Oct. 3L Liout, JVl'Sliatt, lup. 3Uth Regt. 

Nov. 1, at Falmouth. Jamaica, Quartermaster 
Uaye«,37th Kegt. 

Nov. U, at Rlgia, Lieut. Ilay.h.p. 93rd Ilegt. 

Nov. 16, at Fort SL Fraacia, Lower C«naua. 
iiniveraally lamented, Cupt. Guy Carletun Col- 
dough, late In her Misty’s 103rd Regiment, 
and ogout to the Britiafi American Land Com- 
panv, second son of Major Oolclougii, and grand- 
nephew of tile lute Lord Doiciiestor, Governor* 
of Canada at four different periods. 

Nov. 18, Lieut. CoUialioun, h.p. K.M. 

Nov. 23, at Gibraltar, Ensign Stewart, 82ud 
Regt. 

Nov, 26, at Ayr, EuRigii M'Conib, late Cth 
B.V.B. 

Nov. 27t in London. Lieut. Los icU, R.A. 

l>ee. 30, in Dublin, Veteiiuary-Surg. Sponcci, 
2nd Dragoons. 

Nov. 29, Lieut. .T. Shields. 78tli Rtigt, 

Dec. 9, ttt Sheurnoss, John Pearce, Es«. M.»s- 
ter. ll.N. 

Dee. 21, at Cork, Brevet-Major J. Banner, 
93rd Regt. 

AtCorlCfCapl. A. Barnard, late 84th Regt. 

At Soutlisea, James Endersou, Esq. Fursor, 
R.N. 

At Streaihum, Major-Goji. Tolley, CHR 

At Blackrock, Cork, Lieut. Boyte Hill, Lite 
32nd Regt. 


[feb. 


Dec. 27, at Bath, Retired Rear-Admiral Isaac 
Wolley. 

At Melbourne, Hall, aged 70, Liouh-Gen. Sir 
M. M. Vavosouri Bart. 

At Underhills, near Bletclungley, Surrey, 
LieiiL-Col. .lohn Campbell, late 60th Regt. 

Jan. 8, at Cork, Major-Oeri. Sir Amos G, R. 
Norcott, K.C.II* Commanding the Southern 
District of Ireland. 

Jan, IS, at Sto|te, near Devonport, John M. 
Marchaut, Esq. Purser, R.N, 

At' the Royal Marine Barracks, Millbay, 
Licir.^Edw. Hockley, U.M. 

Retireil Rear-.Admiral 11. Mansel. 

tJan. 9, at Southainjilon, Corn. Edw. Ste- 
phens, ll.N. 

At Coldiugluim, Borvvickshii e. Major John 
Bogue. late 97*^h Regt, 

lu I'luhliu, CiijjtPT. Strangwriys, late 9tU 
Royal Vet. Batt. and previously of Jlio 23nl 
Fusilieis. 

Jan. 15, at Gospoit, W. N. Jeffreys, ILsit. Mas- 
t<» R.N. 

Jan. 15, utEveter, Com. W, Trotter, ll N. 

Jan. 16, at Daiiiuoulh, Viee-Adiu. llich.ird 
Ilarrleou Itiaraon 

At TliOnihill, Southampton, Captain G. II 
Mainwariug. h.\», R A. 

' Jon. 17, at H ith, C.apt. II, IJj j tich, U.N. 

At Itul^vVell, Capt. Joiit«s, foimcrly P.ivntas- 
ter 63ril Regt. 


f 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 

KEPT AT THE OBSERVATORY OF CAPT..W. H. SMYTH, AT BEDFORD. 


DKC. 

1837. 

Slx’»Thermom«tor, 

AtoP.M. j 

-Pluvia- 

m^ler 

Inches. 

Evapora- 

tor 

IllCllCK. 

Wmdsutar.M. 

M&xim. 

Degrees. 

Itfinhn. 

Degrees, 

Baretn. , 
InCUee. 

lIUTino 

Degrees, 


? 1 

45*8 

41*0 

30*00 

44*7 

795 


•045 

S.W. f.dm. magnilic. 

f 2 

44'8 

37*2 

30*25 

40*4 

799 


•030 

S E c.ilin, beaut. 

0 3 

41 '8 

34*8 

.30*48 

37/3 

810 

— 

•016 

K.S.E It. ails, overcast 

1) 4 

37’5 

34*0 

30*45 

35*0 

812 


•017 

R. calm. 4lenM: log 

df 6 

36-5 

34*9 

30*30 

36*5 

819 

— 

•017 

N.K e.tlm, cloud \ 

9 6 

46-5 

30-2 

30*07 

46*3 

818' 

•330 

•020 

N.N.K caiin, di i/zling 

V 7 

4fi'6 

35*0 

29*82 

4p*4 

830 

•220 

•l'20 

N.l'i.mMilv calm, sloei 

5 8 

47*3 

35*3 

29*70 

47*0 

846 

— 

•020 

N.,N.E. caiin, cloudy 


37*5 

35-0 

39*76 

36*3 

888 


•0L8 

N.N.W. ealm, ramv . 

0 19 

38*6 

35*7 

. 30*06 

38*0 

3’49 


•018 

N.N E. It, airs, overcast ' 

5 U 

39*2 

36*8 

30-U 

■;j8*7* 

832 

— 

•015 

N. calm, eloudy 

d 19 

39*0 

36'0 

29*92 

38*0 

820 

•12.3 

•019 

W. calm, ovcicast ’ 

5 13 

38-9 

36-6 

30*10 

•37*7 

820 

— 

*020 

N . W light airs, sky cloaf. 

R 14 

37*9 

85*0 

.,30*19 

37*2 

825 


•018 

N. calm, niagnlieent f 

2 15 

39*3 

35-0 

*30*05 

39*1 

807 


•020 

N.K. It- .Ills, line day 

. 16 

41-3 

36*8 

39*83 

40*7 

80S 


•0.i0 

, S. U, biee/.c, cloudy 

©17 

45*3 

41*0 

20*73 

45*0 

840 

^ *145 

•02M 

‘‘.S. fr. bit-ezc.s, rniii 

& 13 

48*4 

45*0 

39*37 

48*0 

m 

— 

•035 

S.S.W. gale, variable ' 

^ 19 

48'0 

4G-0 

29*90 

46*5 

849 

*250 

•030 

S. calm, heavy rain ' 

g 20 

*5r2 

46*0 

29*30 

50*1 

887 

*320 

•040 

S.S.W. gale, very var.’ 

U 91 

60*2 

H43-4 

30*83 

43*4, 

798 

•0{S8 

•OlO 

WjN.VV. It. airs, cloudj^ 

>6 23 

44*6 

40*7 

29*91 

44*1 

8C,> 

—1 

■03.5 

8.W. Ibbreeze, overcast ( 

.33 > 

47-1 

44-0 

29*95 

46*8 

890 

' 

•040 

S.W. nearly calm, clout 

© 24 

47*9 

44*9 , 

39*86 

47*4 

.889 

•UH3 

■033 

S.W. fr. breeze, tbreale^ 

3 35 

60-9 

4fi-8 

29*87 

50*5 

888 

•009 

•042 

S.W, lt.airs, overc.ist 

d 26 

Sl'O 

45*0 

89*88 

46*3 

864 

•051 

*040 

S.E. neatly calm, clou 

g 37 

46*3 

44*8 

29*83 

45*5 

880 

— 

•030 

S.S.W. It airs, cloudy 

% 38 

46*5 

^•0 

29*88 

46*1 

8/0 

— 

*,028 

S. calm, line day 

g 29 

47'2 

;^*o 

29*85 

47’ 0 


— - 

•02.5. 

S.S.5V It. bieeze, bet, 

^ 30 

48*3 


20*95 

4a *0 

8/5 

•013 

•028. 

S.E. c.ilm, very var. ’ ' 

© 31 

48*4 

45^0 

2o*99 

46*4 

8*25 


•030 

S. nearly calm, niagm. 
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ON NAVAL BIOGRAPHY. 

STRICTURES ON SIR J. IlARROrw’|J LIFE OF LOUD HOWE. 

All my delighte on defclos cjf arraes is sett, 

. To hunt out perilk's and adventures hard^, 

Hy sea, by b)ij5e, wliejeso they may be mett, 

Oiiely for borA»ur and for hij(h repjard, 

Without respect tff nchesse or lew.iide.” 

The importance of biography in general is fully atlmitted, as con- 
ducive to moral ily ami wisdom ; but that dejiartment of it which ireaU 
of (pnimmt professional men is of still greater value, as being a mine 
of useful knoavlodge, a sjmr to emulation, amJ a trophy to patriotism. 
Its utility and interest are fniversally felt and acknowledged, as it 
speaks at once to men’s feelings ; and the examples of eminent cha- 
racters have a stronger iMluence over their minds than all the ])recepis of 
the learneil. Hence the memory of good and great men has been 
respcctiid in all ages, and their examples have been transmitted to pos- 
terity, as well i'or the improvement of their succeosors, as in justice to 
the iliuslrious dead. Even history, one of tlie most attractive and com- 
]ireli(msive of studies,Klerives much of the power to cliarm and instruct 
from that quality of delineation which assimilates it to biography. 

Great, certainly, are the advantages of this pleasing and popular 
branchy of knowledge, and numerous are the inducements which should 
lead to its cultivation. Yet many of those characters whose influence 
over human affairs has cliail^ed the face of the world, are scarcely ])cr- 
ceptihle in the distant view of life, or discernible only through a distorted 
medium, — evils arisingfrom fleficicncy of records, indolence of research, 
and the want of a zealous* biographer. Cyrus is a striking instance of 
this kind ; and in still lajer days the oriental cair/jiaigns of Trajan are 
mostly gathered from medals and inscriptions. J3y such neglect, the 
in aster -spirits of our race fixll into the back-ground, till remoteness of 
time throws the acts, disposition, and*intellectual culture of the indi- 
viduals into misty shadow. He^ therefore, wlio gives the true pitture 
of departed worth, while truth is yet accessible, renders an essential 
service to morals and literature. In the days of old, the Goths fancied 
that the souls of the virtuous werb changed into flame, which, ascending 
from the grave, became fixed in the firmament, and added to the stellar 
liost, iSuch a transmutation the eminent really undergo under the hands 
of a ])roperly-qualified re«cqjrder of their lives thenceforth, like tlje 
polar star, they form a gukle to the eyes of men, in the nobler paths of 
human life. * ^ 

As the business, however, of biograplpcal writing has been considered 
to consist principally in the art of compilipg, the seeming facility of 
the task has led many heavy sciolists, without a particle ’ of prepara- 
tory induction, to “ do” lives v^ho, when they happen to stumble upon 
professional subjects, treat them most mawkishly, because they have 
I neither taste, knowledge, nor judgment, in thi^ department they treat of. 
'-^arburton, being informed that J^aVett had undertaken a life of Marl- 
/borough, observed that, as jn his first biography this witter had forgott^ 
that Bacon was a philosop^ier, so in his next be, might not remember 
that Marlborough was a general. 

U. S. JouBN, N00 112, Maucu, 1838* 
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[march, 

' Owing to this incapacity and presumption, such writers of lives deal 
in opinions that 'are rather not to be controverted than to be admired, 
and their observations are generally made on the surface of things ; 
besides wJiich, where wo expect distinct instances and sensible images, 
vve only gather generjil term*s and abstract designations. In the 
accounts flowing Ifom such sources, many of the most distinguished 
cliaracters have been so far exalted byuniy'rited panegyric, or obscured 
by invidious censure, that it has Kecm difiicult, if not impossible, to 
obtain a due conce.])tion oi' them. ThcifO are the men who, according 
to Dryden, should b(*. considered, as “ not liistorians of an action, but 
lawyers of a party ; — they are retained by their principles, and bribed 
by their interests. ’J'licir narrations are ati opening of their cause., and 
in th(', front of their histories tliere ought to be wriU(*n the prologue of 
a pleading, I aiu for the i)lainUff\ or, Tiimfor the dcfendanL'* 

Lord iiacon regrets that the Jives of eminent men are not more fre- 
quently written : for, adds he, “ though kingsj* ])rinccs, and great j)er- 
sonages be few, yet there are many other excellent men, who deserve 
better than vague reports and barren elogies.*’ As this is unquestion- 
ably just, it is also to he wiSled that their lives were ])ublished in the 
course of a few years after their decease, while it is easy to trace every 
doubtful circumstance and every anecdote to its* real source, and dis- 
cover truth from falsehood, pother great advantage of writing in 
)u*arJy cotcm})orary times is, that various traits of character give a lively 
vigour to the portrait, which are lost in a lapse of time, — hence the 
;i]iprobation bestoweel on Cicero's noticing the hasty stride of Oatiline. 
()l(l Jacob ilryant considered it a lamcatafelc oversight in historians, to 
content themselves with battles, confederacies, and achievements, that 
are in common to people of every denomination, and forget to exhibit 
i trong national outlines and constitutional marks. Speaking ot Lucian’s 
<iescripliou of the Egyptian ^ship, he proceeds^ — “ Wow \vc arc pleased, 
when we are made acquainted witli the particular turn of mind and ilis- 
position of any nation : and are glad to proceed farther, ami to survey 
the personal distinctions and characteristics; and to have the dress, air, 
and habit, as it were in a picture, presented before us. In the passage 
alluded to above, Lucian gives us such a picture of a Greek of Alexan- 
dria. lie describes liim as issuing out of hia apartments in the ship, 
neatly dressed, and niaking a gay appearance; having his liair combed 
l;ack, and tied with great exaefness according to the fashion of his 
country.” And who can forget the inimitable portrait of the skipper 
who took Fielding to -Lisbon ? 

It must not, however, be concealed, that there are conflicting opinions 
upon these points ; and that, while^ a Volney thinks such writing the 
only kind of history that is proper for young ]>eople, — a sentimental 
< ritic declares, tjiat “ there is something melancholy in, the study of 
biography^ because it is — a liistory of the dead Others consider, that 
lives in general enter into circumstainJes and incidents that weigh as 
nothing in the grand march of time, and are far too familiar for histori- 
cal propriety. But these considerations occasion no yaws in our course : 
we deem it an excellent dej>artment of literature for the young and the 
old — the wise and the less wise — in which every action, however trivial 
it may appear, assists^ in delineating the eveift, and forwarding the ends 
of truth ; while, as to any desponding feelings resulting, why Burton 
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himself would have felt returning hilarity on introduction to such illus- 
trious predecessors. Moreover, the biograpliy of an individual may 
involve the public interest, whenever the judgment and integrity of the 
writer combine with the iinpoHance of the oi^ent ; and, according to 
Cicero, the history of Rome itself \V|is principally composed out of 
accounts of private families.^ * 

Wc must have a word hjve vvitk Gibbon : a bold thing to say. He 
was struck with the great importance of this branch (jf composition, and 
says — “ 1 have long rovolvecf in my mind a volume of biograpldcal 
writing ; the lives or rather tlie characters of the most eminent persons 
in arts and arins^in cliuvch and state, who have nourished in Britain, 
from the reign of Henry the Eighth to the present ago.” Now, wliile 
we agree wuli the writer that tlie subject would aflbrd a rich display of 
huniiin nature and domestic hfstory, and powerfully address itselt to the 
feelings of every Englj^hman, we contenrl the project embraces a mere 
Herculean compilation. Even in undertaking a scries of lives for a 
given and more circumscribed period, the result must be rather a col- 
lection of fixets towards history, than of Jkosc vivid features which bring 
the })crsons close to view. Of this an instance is alVordod in Marshall’s 
Naval Biography, a work which, had it been more liberally assisted 
witli commimications, would have formed it valuable reference for the 
wars of tliti French Revolution ; but 'it is noc(?ssarily deficient in the 
point to which wc allude. The real and substantial benefits of biography 
are yielded by those who, being duly qualified, seiect for their subject a 
man of tlieir own tini(3 anc^ profession, and give us his full-length jior- 
trait, Virgil seems to have had a classification in view, when he con- 
ferred Elysium upon the shades of the illustrious : — 

“ n ere .1 blessi ham advance along Ihc meads. 

And snowy wreaths adorn their gjratcfiil litwids: 

Tatriots wbif ])erishM fortlu'ir country's 
()i nobly tiiumphM m the iield of fight : 

There holy })riebts and sacred poets stood, 

Wlu) sung with all the raptij|es of a god ; 

Worthies, who life by useful arts rofiiii’d, 

With iJiose who l(M\e a deathless name behind, 

Triends of the world, and fathcis of mankind I"* 

From tlie above comments, it twill be inferred that we hold it neces- 
sary that he who writes on naval aiVairs should himself be somctliing of 
a seaman ; and wc adhere to the axiom, \vithout the fear of 
“ Who drivey fat oxen should JuinseUUiiie fat” 
being tlirown in our teetb. It is true that our Service hath been com- 
plimented by the exertions of*a CiinipbelJ, a Cliarnock, a Newnham 
Collingwood, and a Southey ; but they arc rather exceptions than rules, 
— and we qrp sutliciently gratified with their productions, not to trouble 
the reader vvitb certain points of objection. Nay, so far are we 
now bent upon being pleased, Vve Avdl ^ single word about 

the two mortal and ponderous tomes ycleped the Life of Nelson, 
although liatched by a brace of men who really liad wetted their corns 
with salt-water. 

With such ideas of professional biography, it is nUt to be wondered 
at, that w e looked with c(|nsiderable impatience /or Sir John Barrdw’s 
memoir of the gallant and good £^rl Howe. The Baronet pleads bis 

U.2 
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being a landsman, in mitigation of the severity of nautical criticism ; 
but we are acquainted willi the outline of his life, services, and attain- 
ments, too familiarly to admit the plea, or grant tlie benefit of any such 
excuse. No man in existence opght to know the whole routine of the 
Navy, and the bearings of its officers, better than our author ; and, in 
rearing this altar to Uie manes orhis hero, he has acquitted liimself with 
such sense, impartiality, and discrimiijjiation/ that we trust he will con- 
tinue his labours, in the cause : and we rejoice that the task lias not 
fallen upon any of those to whom he allitdes, since they certainly have 
not hitherto displayed the best spirit to tlie Service, nor the most scru- 
pulous regard for facts. “ If our naval writers of novels and romnnees,” 
says Sir John, “ in imitation of a celebrated novelist of former days, 
when the Navy no more resembled the Navy now than their humour 
does that of Smollett, had not been so \'llioliy taken up in their works 
of fancy and imagination — some of them tending to degrade rather 
than exalt the naval character — instead of applying themselves to naval 
biography, in which there is ample scope, tlie landsman would, in all 
probability, have left the task |^o one of the profession.” 

That worthy and jLniable seaman, the late King William, ever alive 
to naval interests, was so well acquainted with the qualifications of Sir 
John Harrow for tlie task, that he expressly ciicofiragcd him to under- 
take it. The account of the interview on this occasion is very charac- 
teristic. Our author bestows a well-merited eulogium on the King — 
to the truth of much 4f ^vhich we can personally voucli — and then pro- 
ceeds thus; — “ His Majesty was pleased to say, that, having understood 
I was about to employ myself in writing the life of the late Lord Howe, 
he was glad to hear it was likely to fall into sucli safe hands, for the 
Admiral was a great favourite with his fatlfier, and, indeed, a sort of 
connexion* of the family ; tl^at he knew the present Earl had for some 
time past been desirous of finding some one (pwlified to write the life of 

his grandfather, and ought to consider himself fortunate 

The King then entered into the history of Lord Howe’s life, went over 
the leading features and events ’^hich distinguished it, which an extra- 
ordinSry memory enabled him to do with a degree of correctness quite 
surprising ; he pointed out some passages in the Earl’s life, not gene- 
rally known, and which lie said would require caution in touching upon, 
and that he was desirous of mentioning'^ them to me.” 

Sir John has been fortunate in obtaining for his hero one who so 
long boro tlie most distingufehed character in the Service — in fact, a 
splendid specimen of genua Nauticunux, It is, however, not a little 
singular, though so few years have elapsed since his death, that but few 
private papers of Lord Howe can be now found, owing, it is conjec- 
tured, to a fire which happened at Westport, the seat of the Marquis of 
Sligo, whose mother was the youngest daughter of the hero Still, 400 
letters which have been obtained, addressed to one correspondent, Sir 
Roger Curtis, would indicate that much important correspondence must 
still remain in the possession of individuals, who, as the object is a 
national one, might still forward them to the author, in readiness for 
another edition. The early portion of the life is, therefore, of necessity 

* feir John, perhaps in dislike of scandal, barely mentions Madame Kilmansegge, 
the lady by whom the connexion was made. 
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but lightly touched, though, fortunately, in the proudest epoch of t)ie 
liero’s career, the Adinirars private journal, some most interesting 
letters, and many anecdotes from surviving officers, render tlie informa- 
tion so full and satisfactory as to assuipe much of an autobiographical 
character. The mention of this word Icyids us to regret that public men, 
whose acts and reputation are public property, should be too reserved in 
being the memorialists ofttheir.own actions, since the merest notes 
Kept by them would prove* a valuable frame for a ^succeeding writer. 
Thus Ileylin left memoranda I’m* “a rule to write his life by;** and thus 
Jvvenal Gilford was induced to inform us of deeds and motives, which 
none but himsel^could have told. “ Anciently,” says Tacitus, “ many 
wrute their own lives, rather as a testimony of their conduct, than from 
pride.” Juhus Chesar and Saint Augustine gave early and good speci- 
mens of this kind of biograjfiiy, and Rousseau a recent and disgusting 
example. 

Notwithstanding the deficiency of papers alluded to, Sir John has 
got well through his undertaking; the book before us is a mine of 
interesting facts and busy events, and jnany of the anecdotes already 
before the public are here substantiated by the aiuliority of the author — 
while his occasional remarks on topics of grave nautical interest are 
anything hut the production of a landsman.^ The volume is embellished 
with an excellent likeness of Howe, fitiin a portrait by Copley, and there 
are lac-similes of a letter from George the Third, and anotlier from the 
hero. If we have a fault to find with this valitfible addition to naval 
libraries, it is on account of its brevity. Having heard of the public 
and private documents at tlfe author’s disposal, and aware of his exten- 
sive means of reaping accurate information, we expected, at least, twice 
as much. If the poets and^novelists of the day furnish a biography of 
many volumes each, surely that of the herg who bore the high employ- 
ments of bis country iur*sixty years, with success ?ind reputation, might 
yield more than one. 'riic fact affords, however, a silent reproof on 
some of our lengthy attempters of lives. 

AVc will now, by a running abstract of the life, second Sir John^s 
effort to transmit the name of Howe to posterity, with honour and 
ajiplausc — the consenikns laus bonorum^ as Cicero calls it — both as a 
tribute due to signal merit, and an incitement to those in the career of 
glory. ’ , 

Richard Howe, the son of Viscount Howe, of Langar, was born in 
1725, and, being sent to Eton very early* gained, according to the best 
recollection of Dr. Goodail,»the Provost, the setfShd or third form before 
quitting it. He entered the Navy about the year 1739, in the Severn, 
of 50 guns, in which ship he encowntered a part of the distresses which 
befel the celebrated squadron of Anson, In 1742 he served in the 
Rurford, a,(irack line-of-battle ship, at the attack on La Guayra, where 
his Captain, Franklin Lushington, was mortally wounded, and the ship 
80 greatly damaged, that her F?i*st-Licutenant withdrew her from under 
the heavy fire to which she was exposed. As this was done on his own 
authority, a Court-martial ensued, when, according to several accounts, 
Howe’s evidence being required, he proceeded in a collected manner 
until he came to relate the death of his Commander. “ Though pos- 
sessing the strongest nervfes — nerves whic4i he has since proved are not 
liable to be affected by those passions which often distract the minds 
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ev'en of the ])ravest men — the keen emotions of his youthful heart so 
overcame liis liithcvto firm recital, that, unable to proceed, he requested 
the indulgoice of the Court, until ho could sufficiently collect himself. 
He then related that Captain l^ushini’ton, having his lliigh shot offi, 
continued giving directions until/ he sunk down, fainting from tluj loss 
of blood, lie was then coiivcy(;;d to the cockpit, ‘i was soon stmt,’ 
said the young ofiicer, by tlie First- Lieulcuant, for ortlers. Mij dear 
Jlowe,,^ said the noble liUshington, on setting him approach, ‘ since 
(since !) / have, been hroiKjht doicn, / bicvc received a mortal wovnd : 
tell the Liev tenant to use his own judgment.' He was proceeding to 
relate the death of his biavt? Commander, when he a^gain burst into a 
flood of tears, and r<'tire<l.” 

Such is the sentimenijd hit of historjf adopted by Stanier Clarke for 
the Naval Clironioie ; hut Sir John Barrt^w disposes of it in a trice, 
“ It will appear scarcely oedilde/’ he says, “ hut vso it is, that llio 
whole and ev<;ry part of this circumstantial puice of pathos is purely 
romance, without one word of irntli in it — in short, tliat it is a complete 
fiction. Mr. Howe was iml evam called on to give evidence ; neither 
his name nor that of Ca])tain Cushington app<'ars on the minutes of the 
Court, which related solely to the supposed sinking state of the ship 
when she withdrew from tin a(*tion,” *’ 

Howe became a confinned liicAitenant on the Sth of August, 1745, 
and a few months aflerwanls received his commission as a Commander, 
on the occasion of .ln%v in a, been selected to carry up a loyal address 
from the fleet under Adimred Vernon. On the 1st of March, 1746, he 
acted against the rclmls ui liic ciege of Fort’ William, in the Baltimore, 
of fourteen 4-pounders and bmvteen sivivels. In this little ship he soon 
afterwards followed (’aptain No(d, of tluj (bc^yhomui, to the attack of 
two large French fVigat('h, and, though vcr\Nseverely woimde<l in tlic 
desperate action whicu ‘endued, distinggiished ,jiinis('lf by his coolness 
and gallantry. At first his wound was supposed to be fatal ; but he was 
only stunned, or, as Ca]itain Noel, who went on boartl the Baltimore, 
lias it, “ he was a little diborderetj.'’ 

Pr<>wiou3 to this encounter, Howe hud been raisetl to the rank of 
Captain, by commission dated the lOth of April, 1746. Tliis was 
pretty good fortune for a young man in the 2lbt year of his age, and 
the seventli of his servitude ; but bis‘ biograplu'r thinks his ra])id ad- 
vancement was not tlie result of aiiy undue influene(\ (‘itlier from party 
or family connexions. IVo suspect that some of the ohl Midshipmen, 
Lieutenants, and (hniirtfimdcrs of that <lay Umugiit ollicrwise. 

Being orderi'd to lasbon, in a small frigate called tlie Triton, TIowe 
there exchanged into the Rippon, of sixty guns, in which ship he ran 
down the coast of (niinea, and afterwards crossf d the Atlantic for the 
West Indies. His frientl, Admiral Knowles, avus then at Jamaica, who, 
liaving heard ol* the Captain’s arrival, tlius aildresscd the Admiralty : — 
“ If their Lordshiiis would indulge md with C'ajitain Howe’s coming 
from the Leeward Ishinds down here, as he is a pupil of my own, and 
equally desirous of being witlimc, J should esteem it a favour.*’ Howe, 
in consequence, became Flag-Captain; liut intelligence of the peace of 
Aix-la-Cliapeile having arrived on the ISlb of October, 1748, he returned 
to England in the Cornwall, an 80-gun ship, mid was paid off, ^ 

In 1751 Captain Howe assumed tjic naval command on the African 
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station, with Ins ])c;n(lant flyinjr in La C^Ioin*, a ship of (burty-fouj: 
Julias* ca])lurt‘{l from tlio about four y(virs b/'foro, by Auson. 

Hero lie broijp^iit the pjoveruor of tlio Dutcli l asilo of f^lniiiui to bis 
bearings. At tlio close of tbo y»*ar he removtul into the Mary vaciit, 
wbicli he (piitUvl in May, 175:3, foir Hlie l)()I|)lmi, a new fatt-sailinijr 
frigate of tvventv-four ^uns ; wlicrcin servtal for uearU two vears on 
the coasts of Lraiice and Sp^iin, and in the Mt'dilefi'anean, gaining’ that 
local knowledge which alle);itavdb fto eminently sowed him. 

Captain Howe had nut b(^cu long in Ihighind ero he w'as appointed 
to the Dunkirk, of sixty guns, a large sliip of her class, (juite lu'w, hi 
her ho was sent, in the s[)ring ol 1755, unde,r Admiral Ijoscavveu, to 
watch the, jvioliofts of a superior French lleet, winch w'as siispettcd of 
sinister inteut'ons in nygard to our North Am(M’i<*an colonies, ihiscaweu 
liad judiciously taken up a position to the south of Newfound land, as a 
]n*oper place for inlcrceplmg J\^<)n<,tcur lh)(s ilr (a Motfr. in one ol 
llie douse fogs so ])reYJ4(ent lher(‘, the British lleet W(‘ro disjiersed, wlien 
the Dunkirk and Defiance found ihemsedves very near the Alcide, of 
sixty-four guns, commanded by (Commodore llotjuari, and the Lys, a 
slnp of similar size, but armed e/i ///?/<‘,ior carrying troops. \V5ir liad 
not yet been declarful, nor any act of inuajuovieal hostility committed. 
The delica(‘y of Hojve’s situation was etpiallod by the decision of his 
conduct. kJaving run alongside Cue yVieidt?, he liailed her Chiptain, and 
desired him to jjroeced to the British Admiral, which, lining d(;clined, in* 
grazed his antagonist still cios(‘r, and warned the passengers, wlio had 
assenibleil on liis deck, of the peril they w'ere exjMsul to, begging them 
to go below, which advice ^iiey promptly took. Ihn'ng now in a position 
which IJocpiart, wdicn brought prisoner into the Fiighsli ship, called 

cruelly close/’ a doubh>^hoit(‘d broadside was pounai iu, whiidi, from 
the dreadful groans and^sev-'ams w’hieii instaully lesomided, must have 
done t(‘rril)le ex(*culion. \ sliort hut S]«rited yard-arm and yard-arm 
action ('iisiied, when tlie^Fr-eucliman struck his colours to the Dunkirk, 
as did the Lys to tlie Diifian^e. Howe’s shi]> Jiarl 7 men killed and 25 
wounded; and tlie French, acconliijg to lloraec Walpole, lost 130 
men. 'riius commeucod the Sevaui Vears' W^ar. 

The JJunkirk aftmavards cruised in tlie cho])s of the ChTTlffei, where 
she captured several valuable ])rizes, until June, 1750, when the zealous 
activity of her Captain vecummoindeii hnn fo the command of a squadron 
of eight sail, destined to act on the. coast of Filmce, when^ troops won.* 
assembled to threaten Guernsey and Jc/s(;y, U^ith this force, and a 
few soldiers, lie sailed to llic island of (’hausse, compelled the fort 
to surrender, and blew i*.if tlie works ; a blow so op])ortunely struck, 
that the enemey witlulrcw thevr troops towards Brest. 

The success of this little armiftnent incited Government to undertake 
operations ag^ainst the j^rench coast to a greater extent; and a ii<‘ct of 
10 sail ol Mie lint*, with smaller vessels, and 7000 soldiers, was de- 
spatched in September, 17.574^ The naval commanders were Hawke, 
Knowles, and Howe; the military, Sir John Mordaunt, Conway, Corn- 
wallis, Howard, and Wolfe. The ibrmer are thus dcscribeil by Walpole : 
— Sir Edward Hawke, who commanded the fleet, was a man of steady 
courage, of fair appearance, and who even did not want a jilausihle 
kind of sense ; but he was really weak, and childishly abandoned to thci 
guidance of a Scotch secretary. The next wils Knowles, a vain man, 
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of more parade than real bravery. Howe, brother of the lord of that 
iihme, was thri third on the naval list. He was undaunted as a rock, 
and as silent, the characteristics of his wliole race. Ife anti Wolfe soon 
contracted a friendship, like the union of cannon and gunpowder.'* 

Howe now conniianded the Ma^nanime, a beautiful seventy-four, wliich 
had been taken by Hawke in I'X^dS, in wbieli ship be led the van 1‘rom 
EaSijue Roads to tbd attack of Isle d’Aix.^ Notwitlistanding the fort 
opened its fire, Howe stood ihrouglr tlje n^irrow channel without ex- 
changing a single shot, until he droppeij, anchor close under its very 
walls, when he opened so tremendous a cannonade, that the enemy 
were compelled to surrender. Thierri, a French pilot, being asked by 
a Court of Incpury, whicli afterwards took place, why he preterred the 
Magnanirne to the Rarfleur, a ship drawing less water, replied, “Purce- 
qun /r (^Atpilaine Howe esi jevne el bi'ave^ 

Such a coininencenient augure<l success; but, to the surprise of all 
but tile memhors of MordaunFs counciis-of-war, it was suddenly deter- 
mined to return to England, and the enterprise proved an inglorious 
failure. The Ministry, however, though mortified, were so little dis- 
couraged, tliat, in the summer 1758, they fitted out two otlier expe- 
ditions to harass the Frencli coast. The larger of these consisted of 
17 sail of the line, and some frigates, under thf command of Lord 
Anson ; the smaller comprised 5 secondary two-deckers, 9 frigates, and 
11 other craft, under Commodore Howe, who had sliifted into the 
Essex, sixty-four, as being of lighter drauglit than the iMaguanime, and 
tlicrefore better adapteil for the ])roposcd service. Resides the above 
vessels, there were numerous store-ships, lenders, and transports, hearing 
13,000 troops, and a formidable battering-train of artillery ; the land 
force being under the command ol the Duke^^of Marlborough, who, with 
his stair, was embarked on boaid the Essex. 

Lord Anson’s dec t steered -for Brest, there to block up tlio French 
fleet, while Howe shouM make a descent upon Concale; and the Coiu- 
niodure was bold enough to direct his course through the perilous Race 
of Alderney, being the first J'lnglishnian who sailed an armament 
through this dangeious pass. Arriving at his destination, hut little 
opposiiioir’ w\rs experienced; yet, on the whole, the proceedings were 
such as to justify W alpole’s sneer, that the French learned tlicy were 
“ not to be connuered by every Duke of^Marlborough.” Having burnt 
a 50-gun ship, two frigates, and near a hundred sail of privateers and 
merclianlmei), with many magazines of stores, the licet next recon- 
noitred tlie- town of Granville. From thence it honi up for Cdierbourg, 
wliere the troops wen^ prevented fiom landmg,"by a heavy gale blowing- 
dead on tlie shore. Tiiey cleared tlie voast with great diiliculty, and 
returned to ISt. Helen’s on the 1st of July, afu'r exactly a montli’s 
absence, during whicli Howe’s part of the duty, as usual, had been 
well executed. 

The return of this expedition was mortifying to tlie King and the 
nation ; yet so highly was the conduct of Howe estimated, that, with a 
view of making a diversion in favour of the operations on the Rhine, 
another descent, to he conducted by him, was instantly resolved upon. 
On, this occasion. Prince Edward, Duke of York, embarked with the 
Commodore as a Midshipman ; but, from all we have heard, though he 
was very amiable, he did not fit a reefer's berth so ably as did his late 
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Majesty ; nor did lie serve so fairly, being raised to the command of the 
rhaniix, forty-four, in a year, and in less than two years from that lie 
became an Admiral. ' , 

Witliout entering into tlit^ niimite details of this expedition, it may be 
stated that Cherbourg was taken, tlie bi^sins and pier^ completely 
destroyed, the batteries and magazines dcnvolislied, thirty sail of thi])S 
.burnt in the harbour, a great quantity of ordnance and ammunition 
rendered unserviceable, and mawV line 'guns and niortars brought away. 
Happy liad it been if Government in^d rested satisfied witli*that splendid 
acliievcment, for, in a further attempt to harass the coast, it was found 
that the enemy liad assembled in too great force to be seriously injured. 
A retreat being iirdeftd, the soldiers were re-enibarkcd at JSt. Gas, but 
were att*acked during the ojicration so vigorously by the enemy, as to 
he obliged to lose half of the rear-^uard. Howe, who had foreseen the 
attack, "took every precaution in Iiis ]‘ower to counteract the i rencli. In 
the midst of the carnage, be displaced his courage and Immanity by 
saving the dying soldiers at the imminent hazard of Jiis own lift', and his 
noble example animated the men in the tliickcst of the fire. Hence 
lhitic:k appropriately compares liis behaviour*4.o that oi|^ Achilles staying 
the dying Greeks, 

Returning into port, JIowc removed into liis Civourite ship, tlie 
Magnamme; and in the same year he succeeded to the ilistinctioiis and 
[)roperty of his family, on the di^ath of Ins brother, who was killed in 
a skirinisli near 'I'icondcrago. 'Fins, of course, made n gre^at alteration 
in his personal allairs, for hitheito Ins pay liad con5litutcd nearly the 
wliole of his income. • 

In November, 1759, I^ovd Howe distinguished himself in tlie memor- 
able defeat of M. Conlians. Ili^ station was in the centre division, as 
one of the seconds of the Rarcillies, but in the chase became the leading 
sliip ; when he brushed le Formidahle, of eighty guns^ bearing Admiral 
d{‘ Verger’s dag, so closely as to force in her lower-deck guns. Alter 
])layiiig into her some lime, the Magnanimc was parted from her by two 
of our ships falling on hoard; when Hmve, making the h(3st of it, 
dropped upon the Tiieseo, seventy-four, wiui so furious an attack iJtit 
sln3 struck, but, a scjuall taking her at the moment, she sunlc'^aiiiiost 
inimediately. The Magnanime’s loss in killed and wounded amounted 
to a third of the “ bulclier’s-bilF' iff the wliole fleet, and her conduct, 
uas the theme of general praise. On diis arrival ’in Kngland, Lord 
Howe being introduced to (leorgc the Secovul by Sir J^dvvard Hawke, 
1 is Majesty thus expressed himself : — ‘‘ Your life, \jiy Lord, has been a 
continued series of services to*}'T)ur country.’^ 

On the 22nd of March (Japlain dlovve was presented with the com- 
mission of Coloncd of the Chatliain Divivsion of Marines, being the first 
oflicer so a])pointed. In the same year he reduced the French fort on 
the isle of Dufiiel, which put the (fliamiel fleet in possession of a good 
watering-place. Two years afterv^^rds, lie accepted the command of 
the Princess Amelia, eighty, as Captain to the Duke of York, whom ho 
bad so recently taken to sea as youngster, and provided with bed, linen, 
and uniform clothes at his own charge ! They order these matters 
better now. 

By kind attentions to the condition of bis people, and easy habitude 
to iht^ Service, Howe had become known as the “ SSilor’s Friend,’* and 
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various stories are related of liis coolness on tryin" occasions. Once 
he was aroused from his sleep by the Lieutenant of ihe watcli suddenly 
enteriiii," the cabin, and calling out, in apparent agitation, “ My Lord, 
the ship is on fire close to the magazine ; but don’t be frightened, my 
Lord, iljwiil soon be got unejer.” “ Frightened, Sir! what do you mean 
by that ? I never was irigl^tencd in my life ;”and, looking tlie ofiicer in 
the face, he said to liim, gravedy, “ Pray, Sir, how docs a man feel when 
he is frightenetl ! I ne(‘d not ask how h.e looks.” JJe was once induced, 
in a hard gak), to anchor the Magnaumie on the coast of France. Idie 
wind increas(‘d to tremendous strength ; but, having made all snug with 
two anchors alu’afi, he retired to liis cabin. Presently, however, the 
Lieutenant of tlui vvau li ran down in great has^i(^, and, with a face of 
woe, exclaimed, “ 1 am sorry to inform you, my Lord, that the anchors 
arc comini/ honie.^’ “ They are much in the right,’* replied IJowe, 
coolly ; “ I don’t know who would slay abroad such a night as this.”^ 

Howe continued his active services till the jHnu’O of Fontainbleau, and 
distinguished himself not only as an able and expert seamen, but also as 
a skillhl navigator and tactician. He practised the t)l)scrvations and 
reported on the method ofkohserving Jupiter’s satidlites at sea; and had 
made the theory and practice of naval evolutions a serioiib study. In 
August, 1763, he was appointed to the Pioai;d of Admirally, where he 
remained for two years, and was then made Treasurer of the Navy, an 
oHic(; which he retained till tne autumn of 1770, when he was promoted 
to the rank of Pear-Admiral. He was now nominatt‘d Commander-in- 
Chief in the Mtdit(‘rranean, an appointment whicli gave oiVence to 
some older oflicers, insomuch tliat it w;*s threatened to move in Parlia- 
ment for an Address to impure into the circuniblanco. To this Lord 
Hawke replied — ‘‘ I advised his Majesty to make the appointment. I 
have tried my Lord Howe on im])ortant occasions : lie never asked, me 
bow lie was to t'xcTUle service, but alw'ays wont and performed it.” 

The Falkland ’ll sJaua fracas, liowev(‘r, oh which the above nomination 
was founded, blew over, and Howe found leisure to attend to his sena- 
torial duties, as member for .Dartmoutii, which place lu‘ rcjircsentcd till 
lie was raised to the jieerage of (fr-eat Britain in 17S:i. It was in this 
capjfeitJ^’thal, in 1773, his Lordship presented a petition to tlui House in 
beiialf of the Ca[)tains of tlie Navy, solieiting an increase of half-})ay. 
'FIkj prayer was so unprcsumingly rlrawn up, and struck the members as 
being so equitable m priiicipk, tliat, aithougli the Minister declared he 
would opjiose it in all its stages, the motion was carried by 151 to 45 — 
another substantia^pi’oof of liis being the Sailor’s Friend.” 

In December, 1775, Howe was made Vice-Admiral of the Blue, and 
soon attorvvards was sent out, in lhe*,Fagl(^ of 61 guns, to command on 
the AnuTican station, for which ^ihat intuitive readiness of mind whicli 
rendered Ids judgment so prompt and succi^ssful, };eculiarly fitted him at 
that delicate period. The situation was one of enormous rebponsibility ; 
but tliough party-spirit arraigned the conduct of liim and his brother — 


* It was in the Maguanime that Howe received the reproof from a Negro at the 
gratings, which ga\ e luueh amiisoment at the time. Being ahoiit to punish this 
man, the gallant (’aplaln was previously expatiating on the eiiDriaity and sintnlncss 
of the offence committed; when Qu.vshoe, becoming impatient, cried out — “Mo 
Lor 1 tloggce — floggee ; s'pose you preachee— preachee ; but no floggee 

audpreachee too.” ^ 
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General Sir William Howe, and sneered at their earnest attempts at 
conciliation, even to the impugnment of their, loyalty, their conduct was 
judicious, faithful, and upright. One violenV^aniphieteer accused the 
Admiral of unjuslifiable inactivity and culpable delinquency, in not liaving, 
\\ith sixty-six vessels of war, of all sizes, sr^othored the tvvelvc men-of- 
war of the Congress, and destroyed the tratle of the coast, from Boston 
.to the Savannah. Tt was also observed that, iiotwithstaiiMing the prodi- 
gious disparity of numbers, liis I^Vlship never once attonqaed to derives 
any benefit from his superiority; ai^l that, (wen in annoying the tradti of 
tlie ndiels, he pursued such steps as were apparently less intended eJVec- 
lualiy to rOvStrain their commerce than to remler it suhservienl to the 
jn'ivate einolurnent of flie Admiral. 8ucii were the diatribes of tlie j>arty- 
jxindcrs against oin upon whom, had ho acted with tlic violence they 
recommended, they would have poured an equally bitter phial of wrath 
against eruelty and o})[)ression. 

VVlien the Admiral was d<*8 patched to America, it was little expected 
that the King of ! 'ranee would he so besotted as to send a fleet, secretly 
and disliunoiira])ly, to foment and furtlier rebidlion ; so tluit Howe’s 
squadron was every way unfit to cope with tl#e poueiful force of D’h^s- 
taing. Yet party ragt* made anotlier attack on his conduct, for not 
giving battle to the French immediately, proving^ his force to be equal to 
that of the enemy, by (*oiuiling the number of guns in each Ib'ct, frigates 
and sloops and all, without any considiuMtion of the comparative size of 
the ships, l^urd liow'o renuiikcd, they inight as well have reckoned two 
boys, Um years old each, a rnabdi for a man of twenty,* because the sum 
total of iheir ag<‘s w.n' tlie same# 4\> the seaman it will be suflicieut to 
sav, that the FngliiJi fleet was statiou-vvorn, and consist'd of five ships 
ot 6*4 gurnq one of 60, and five^if .bO ; wdnle the Freiudi Inid two of bO 
guns, six of 74, and four tif (jf), all fully manned and in the finest con- 
dition. ^ ^ 

This disparity of force was somcwliat startling ; but such was the 
po]ailarily of the British Admiral, that the spirit of the seamen blazed 
forth, and no fewer tlian a thousand volunteers poured in from the trans- 
puits and iiicrchantmen ; the masters and inat»;s of vvldcli also tendt^d 
their services. In the general exultation of the moment, ih^leAVas a 
strong desire to encounter the enemy ; but IIowo ])iu(hmtly acted on 
the defensive, well knowing that a discomfiture would involve the fiUe 
of tlie loyalists, the army, the Iransportsf and the magazines. But his 
conduct was equal to the exigency. With an inferiority of force that 
merely admilted the hope oi preservation, ho, by ^continued exertions, 
steady precautions, and a scries*of masterly inamouvroa, thwarted all the 
views and attempts of his enemy, and ultiniatoly compelled him to seek 
refuge among his new allies. Tiie republicans, however, were no ways 
pleased with him, for they cJiaunted a sarcastic song, commencing — 

\^ hen Count D'Kstiung came on our coast. 

Lord! how he did iiouiu^, and bounce, und boast, 

I’hat he’d destroy the Bniish host, 

J))jodlc — Doodle — Doo I 
« But ho was uuriccountably mistaken, 

And obliged to bciul, to save hi.s bficon, 

Guessing his fate ifovoitaken, 

Doodle— Doodle — Doo ! 

Sudh waa the conduct of ftowe ; and the service of that haraasing 
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})erio(l cannot be better summed up than in the words of Cliarnock : — 
“ Suffice it to siiy, every eiiterprise in which tljo fleet was concerned was 
uniformly successful ; f^'ery undertaking that was j)ro])o»od by the 
general on shore was warmly supported by the Ihiet ; and, without affec- 
tion to party, we may trulj/ say, tin; unsuccessful termination of the 
Americait contest is certainly attributable to causes which his Lordship 
was not, in the smallest degree, concerned in tlie prevention of. 'ritO' 
compicst of New York, of It bode Island, of IMiiladcIphia, of evbry set- 
tlement witldn the power or reach of a naval force, are irrefragable 
proofs of his abilities and attention, and arc sufficient to silence the 
breath of calumny/’ 

While the noble Admiral was tlius making fbe greatest exertions 
possible in the cause of his country, tlie Clovcrnment — witli tliat reck- 
lessness of consc(|uence wbicli stiinipi men of oince to the present hour 
— had dosj)atcbed Lord C'arlisle, as a (jrand CUnnmissioner, to the Ame- 
ricans, with powers infringing on the confiinissions already granted to 
Lord Howe and his brother. This was not only nettling to those 
persons, but positively injurious to the public, since it led the brothers 
to resign their i^spective*commands. Thus the Army lost their most 
popular General, and the fleet was deprived of their favourite Admiral ; 
of one who was cleclar^ed to be “ the first cea officer in the world.’’ 
Another expression which ojitained proved the regard of the seamen 
towards him, — “ Give us Llack Dick, and we fear nothing.” 

Tiic feelings uf Lord Howe were best expressed by liimsclf, in Par- 
liament. He .safd that “ lie had been deceived into his command ; that 
ho was deceived while he re tained it ; tired and disgusted, he de- 

sired permission to resign it; that he would have returned as soon as 
he obtained leave, but bo could not tbv^k of doing so, while a superior 
enemy remained in tiu'^American seas ; t#hat as soon as Mr. Byron’s 
arrival removed Ipat, impediment, by givii\,g a decided superiority to the 
JIntish arms, ho gladly embraced the first opportunity of returning to 
luirope; and that a tliorougli recollection of what he had suffered in- 
duced him to decline any of ever rolurning* to a situation, wdiich 
t^erminate in equal ill-treatment, mortification, and disgust.” 

Lorcrilowo arrived in England at the close of October, 1778, hauled 
down his flag, and retired to his family, in Hertfordshire, which con- 
sisted of his h'uly and three daugh\crs. His repose, however, was not 
so durable as lie coveted; f(3r in 1782, on the memorable change of 
ministry, he was advanc(*d to the rank of Admiral of the Blue, and 
creatcAl a Peer of Weat Britain; and, asjthe new' Administration were 
alive to his merit, he was readily prevafled upon to accept of employ- 
ment. ^ • 

With his flag flying in the Victory, that gallant three-decker, Howe 
cruised for some time in soundings, between Tsljant and Scilly, in pre- 
sence of the combined enemy’s fleet, till the Jamaica convoy had passed 
in safety, lie then proceeded vvith/thirty-four men-of-war, and a largo 
division of transports, to the relief of Gibraltar — a fortress then under- 
going one of the most tremendous seiges on record. This difficult and 
harassing service was performed in the most admirable manner, in defi- 
ance of the combined fleet of fifty sail of the line, including seven three- 
ilcckcrs, w hich were lying in the bay. While throwing in supplies^ amid 
the joyful shouts and acclamations of the garrison, he repassed the 
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Straits, in orJer not to risk a contest in the strenpjth of the current, and 
under the enemy’s shores. Jiy this feint, a ^^rtial action was brouu[ht 
on, in which he attemf)ted to draw the Fre^^ and Spaniards below 
Cape Spartel, and thereby afford time and aj^e for the transports to 
disembark the stores, provisions, and troopsj and run to the westward 
afterwards. In this conflict he came off with a los$ of 08 killed and 
^08 wounded ; but, in spite of lljeir suneriority, the balfied enemy dis- 
liked the warmtli of r()ception, a^id hauled up for Cadiz, — nor was the 
amount of their casualties over nnuUi known. 

lly this most masterly measure, Gibraltar was saved to Enjrland. 
The writer in the Eoyal Kegister says. — “ Not only the hopes, hut the 
fejars of lys country, aecoinpaniod Lord Howe. The former rested upon 
Ins consummate aliihlics, and approved bravery; while the latter could 
not but look to the many obstaclesTie had to subdue, and the superior 
advantage of the fleet that was to ojipose him.'* And I'llliott, tlic 
gallant “ Cock of the Uock,*^ in a lett<n- to Chaptain Curtis, says, “ L)o 
offer my respects to Lord Howe, hut 1 believe you can’t venture to tell 
him lliat i and the rest of us, half sea-officers, are iii admiration and 
astonishment at what passed before our eycb— ^Wliat a glorious manienvni 
through the Straits !” Nor were any more inclined to render praise to 
the great ability shown om this effectual “ relief,^’ than the French and 
Spanish officers who viewed it. , 

Peace being concluded shortly after this brilliant operation, tlie noble 
Admiral again fostered the hope of domestic retircnuiiit ; but he was 
too prominent and too po^mlar a character to gain such an indulgence. 
On the 28Lh of January, 1783, ke was called upon to execute the im- 
portant office of First Lord of the Admiralty. T’liis was a station wliicli 
lie never had coveted, but which, ton the coalition of Nortli and Fox, he 
resigned to Lord Keppel thre®. months aflervvanis. Tlie united parlies, 
however, proved “ loo bad” ,to be borne witlT ; a nijw ministry was 
called together, and at the end of the year Lord Howe was again 
installed at the head of the Board. Here he ably cxerciseil those 
onerous and manifold duties which are we,y, but nither theoretically, 
enumerated by 8ir John Ihirrow, until the IGtIi of July, 1788, whe^ie 
finally retired from tlie Admiralty. Tlie approbation of the*llovern- 
inejit with his administration of the Navy was unequivocally expressed, 
in his being created an Earl of Great' Britain in tlie/ollowing month ; 
and at the same., time, the King bestowed on him the title of J5aron of 
Langar, in Nottingham, to descend to his eldet^t daughter, and her heirs 
male. ^ •> 

In the armament called ‘‘ the'Spanish Disturbance,'' which regarded 
Nootka Sound in 1790, Lord Howe was called from iiis retirement to 
command the Channel fleet; and, by order of George HI., hoisted the 
union-jack at the main, as his flag, a most remarkable honour. He 
embarked on board the noblest ship in the Navy, the Queen Charlotte, 
which was doomed to becolne renovi^ned by the daring acts of her com- 
mander.* But, the Nootka affair blowing over by the end of the year, 
the noble Admiral again retired to what he termed his “ rural dissipa- 
tion,” and which he enjoyed till the explosion of tlie terrible French 


♦ usually had new and ’crack” ships given him, vdiatever their class, 

as the Dolphioi the Dunkirk, and the Alagaamme« 
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Revolution demanded his presence in public life. Early in 1793, at the 
express instance of his Sovereign, he accepted the arduous command 
of the grand Channel IVX't, and again hoisted the union at the main, on 
board the Queen Charlotte., 

llowe^s first care was tio promote the efficiency of his means, by 
preventing all unnecessary wear and tear, and exercising the ships 
under a better code of signals than bad hitherto obtained, until a proper 
moment should occur for striking a dojisive blow. Tiie prudence and 
foresight of* these measures were not estimated by the coffee-house 
politicians, who, hearing that the adverse armaments sighted each other 
several times without fighting, assailed “ l^ord 'forbay,” as they dubbed 
him, with all tlie ridicule and malice of little minds. Fortunately, he at 
the helm well know the importance of his charge, and wisely exercised 
the powers committed to him ; and lie nation to this hour enjoys the 
glory which resulted from his steady judgment. 

At the beginning of May, 1794, Lord Howe put to sea, and on the 
21st, having gained certain intelligence that the French were not many 
leagues to the westward of him, he immediately stood in quest of them. 
On the morning»“or the :2Mh they were discovered at some distance to 
windward, it then blowing IVesli with a rough sea. Towards llie even- 
ing, the lielleroplion aud Audacious closed vwitli tlie rear of the enemy, 
and mutual rough treatment, ensued. A partial engagement took place 
on the lollowing day, in which the weather-gauge was gained by Howe, 
who daslied the «Queen Charlotte through the opposing lino. Tliick 
foggy weather prevented any operations, on eitlier side, for the two 
succeeding days, which, however, allowed lime for the crippled ships to 
knot and splice, and ping up shut-holes. 

At length the morning of the gluriti*is ist of June dawned, big with 
the eventful combat which tlie sight of the hostile fleets, drawn up in 
battle order, now showeft to be inevitable*; and both sid(‘s were known 
to be animated with the most determined resolution for conquest. The 
French numbered twimty-six sail of the lino, and tlie English twenty- 
five, besides their respeclivo-^frigates. After various demonstrations, at 
ahiiWtJij^If-past seven the fkilish Admiral threw out the signal to Ixiar 
up, and for each ship to engage her opponent in the enemy’s line, who 
resolutely awaited tlie attack. A tremendous cannonade now roa'HMl 
from van to rear, .which raged wAh unceasing fury for about an hour. 
Tlie enemy’s line Jiaving bcdVi forced through in many places, they 
began to give way ; their Admiral, most vigorously and closely battered 
by the Queen Charlotte, bore away in great confusion, and was followed 
by all those of his ships which were able to cany sail, leaving tliose 
which were crippled at the mercy eff’ their enemies. Upon the smoke 
clearing off, eight or ten of their ships wore seen, some totally dis- 
masted, and some partially so, endeavouring to get away under their 
spritsails. Seven of these, consisting of two of the finest 80-gun ships 
in the world, and five 74’s, were<*taken possession of ; but one, Le 
Vengeur, 74, sunk before the whole crewoflier could be taken out, — not 
amid cries of f^ive la RepuhLiqiie! but while her crew were piteously 
imploring the aid of our boats, which saved about 280 out of nearly 
700, The killed in the British fleet amounted to 279, and the wounded 
to 877. The loss^of the French is not (known ; but in the six prizes 
alone, the killed were 690, wounded 580, besides about 400 who went 
down iu the Vengeur. * 
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The news of this splendid victory filled Eni^land with the most rap- 
turous plaudits ; but for numerous lively a]||^cdotes respecting it — for 
vivid descriptions of individual ships — for senS^e comments on the effect 
of Ilowc^s report of his Captains — and for ^(lecply-interesting account 
of tlie visit of tlie King, Queen, and Trincifeses, to Spithcad, to congra- 
tulate the veteran Admiral, we must refer the reader to the work of Sir 
, John Earrovv. j 

Our hero's services were not (jffitc sc&led even by this decisive engage- 
n\ent, since he continued to coim\iand the Channel fleet *till ill health 
])rompted him to r(‘sign in May, 1795, The King, however, would not 
jicce])t the resignaliou, but jx'rmiited him to remain on shore, in the ho})c 
Unit his frame miglit^et rally from the fatigues it had undergone. .Hut 
llowe disdained sinecure emolument ; and when Lord Hridporl, who 
acted for him, had a brush with enemy, and cajitured three men-of- 
war, he voluntarily surrendered his prize-money, and all tlie advantages 
of Commander-in-Chief, to^those actively employed. In i79() lie suc- 
ceeded to the higli station of Admiral of the Fleet, and was afipointecl 
(icneral ol Marines. In the spring of the following year, feeling him- 
self still unwell, he finally retired from all n.'t^al comm^and. That year, 
however, was so remarkably tainted by the mutiny of the seamen, that 
his rti]>ose w'as again disti^rbinl ; for sucli was tj^e irritation among the 
factions at some of tlie lame endeavours a^ negotiation, that it was de- 
cided by the King, or Mr. Pitt, to seek conciliaiion through the medium 
of the ‘‘ teaman's Friend.^* That venerable liero was^iow in his 72nd 
year, and but recently recovered from a severe attack^ of gout ; yet ho 
instantly repaired to Portsmouth, visited all the linc-of-baUle ships at 
Spithcad and St. llcdeu’s, and ascertained precisely the nature of the 
grievances complained of. Whyie the seamen and delegates received 
him as tlicir guardian, every a^ep the veteran took was as commendable 
and just as it was arduous, lijl ho had stayed tlfe plagup which made the 
whole kingdom (juail. 

This was the last public act of Howe's career, and was followed by 
his receiving the long-promised insignia of,4.he Carter, lie now retired 
to his seat in Hertlordsiiire, where, in the bosom of his ^ndbA.'^ie 
sought repose ; but he was still sensibly alive to all naval occurrences, 
his library fitted to resemble the Queen Charlotte’s cabin, com- 
mented on passing transactions, and* rejoiced in every maritime advan- 
tage with hearty and lionest zeal. Indetxl, the liberality with which he 
rendered his praise to the deeds of other offioers affords striking proof 
of the ingenuousness of his mind and the warmVli of his heart. At 
length, on the 5ihof August, 1?99, the venerable warrior yielded up his 
spirit, in the 74th year of his age,*truly regretted by all. His remains 
were deposited in the family vault at Langar ; and a splendid monument, 
from a design by Flaxman, was erected in St. Paul’s cathedral at the 
public expense.* 

Such are the broad outlines of career of Kichard Earl Howe,— 
but for the lights and shadows the reader must consult the volume we 
now recommend. Having thus taken a cursory view of the services of 
the noble Admiral, we shall next proceed to examine some of the nume- 
rous topics of naval routine on which Sir John Barrow has expatiated, 
especially as it enters into the tproposition put forth at the opening of our 
Februdry Number, ^ 
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ROYAL NAVY. 

S^ifJtSiTlTUTRS FOU IMritESSMUNT. 

In prosecution ef the i-Uentiou expressed in our last Number, to 
discuss seriatim such subjects as appear of most immediate inii)orlanco 
to the Naval Service, we oiler this montli some collateral observations, 
from diflerent quarters, on the f^ubject' of substitutes for impr(^ssuienl, 
in the absence of the scijuel to the aHicle on “ Manning the Fleet,” 
which we hope to conclude in our ne'\t. 

We are sensible of the benefit to be derived from the discussion of 
these matters, liowever various may he the opinions and suggcistions of 
the parties who engage in it. The results of experience must l>\i always 
valuahle, whatever may he the diversity of views; and having con- 
centrated these results, and carefully%xcluded inapplicable or imprac- 
ticable llicories, we shall Iiavc performed our part, and it will remain 
for llie competent authorities to derive sucli information from tlie aid 
wc anxiously afford, as may assist them in the selection and adoption 
of such improvements as may lend to the advantage and honour of Her 
Majesty’s Servicj^. 


/I IlY CONSCRIPTION. ♦ 

Mr. Editor, — As it must be obvious to every man of common sense; 
that a crisis has at length arrived vvliich renders it compulsory on us to 
increase the numifirical amount of our forces both by sea and land to a 
considerable extent, tiie question which lias been so ably mooted in your 
Journal of the present month (February) has ac<pnred a paramount 
interest — ‘‘ By wdiat means are we to procure tlie lequisite number of 
men ? — and, especially, how are we man a Navy in cases of emcr-. 
gency V' “ 

It would be superlluous to attempt to add to the arguments by wliich 
you have proved that the volunteer system, alone, must inevitably be 
found inefficient. The homely proverb — “ That what is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s,” wouW, in all human probability, be realised. 

set of men feel more acutely the patriotic zeal for England’s 
glory than sailors; yet it can hardly be expected that any large body of 
men will ever be found ready to sacrifice the superior emoluments rnid 
protits, and, last rjot least, tlie freedom from control beyond the imme- 
diate voyage, of the merchant service, on the shrine of honour and 
patriotism. Every one will allow the justice of their country’s demand, 
except, perhaps, ii> the particular instance which concerns himself. 
Able-seamen, in time of war, will be in more than ordinary requisition ; 
and it will be utterly impossible fpr flie Government to compete success- 
fully, in a general sense, with the merchant service on the volunteer 
principle. 

But, in the present temper of the public mind, impressment would 
ffot merely be unpopular — it would a dangerous, and not impossibly 
an inejfficiiiiit measure ; that is, if conducted on the indiscriminating 
principle of the olden lime. I forbear to mention the actual cruelties 
inseparable from that system ; they are known to all the world, and in 
these days would not be tolerated. How, then, is the Navy to be 
manned ? I answer — by a conscription'; not confined to mer§ sea- 
faring men, but extending, like the draughts for the Militia, over the 
enlii;e pf her Majesty’s British dominions. 
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Every seaman knows that a line-of-battle ship, whose supposed com- 
plement may be stated at six hundred men* would be amply qualified for 
any service, if between one and two hundrcd out of the six were able- 
bodied seamen. It would be hard, out ofifour Imndred stout fellows, 
of whom many would be quite young, if an active set of officers could 
not speedily train one or two hundred more to do the ordinary duty of 
topmen ; and thus procure a t^uccession of seamen trained up to the 
peculiar duties of a man-of-\i«r. Men unaccustomed to the sea must 
be expected to be both timid gmd awkward when first*inounted on a 
yard ; but mixed with abler hands, they soon become accustomed to 
the work — emulate, and often outstrip their teachers. It was thus that 
Sir Edward Pellew,«in the first Republican War, when compelled to 
man his frigate, for want of abler hands, with wliat were called Cornish 
Farmers (2. e. peasants), contrive^l to form them into one of the smartest 
ship’s companies in the Service. That gallant officer is said to have laid 
out with them in person 0^ the yards, besides teaching them to practise, 
on every opportunity, every essential part of a seaman’s duty, tliough it 
might not happen to be connected with their immediate station. The 
splendid results are known to every ontw acquainted with our naval 
history. 

1 have said that a gejieral impressment would scarcely be tolerated ; 
and I beg leave to add my own thorough conviction, that a conscription 
for a term of years not exceeding five, vvould be submitted to by all 
classes even cheerfully ; and considering the number of men employed 
at sea, we have a right to expect that the men tiJus furnished from 
the maritime towns of the twp islands, would be even more than suffi- 
cient to man the Navy with the requisite number of able seamen ; 
besides which, the same uttraq^ions that exist at present would be held 
out to volunteer seamen ; ^nd these, with some improvements, neither 
expensive nor injurious to the Service, might he rendereil highly efficient- 
The men now admitted as volunteers are not always the best of their class, — 
in their zeal to man their ships, officers cannot often be over punctilious; 
they are situated like a man who gets goods upon credit — too happy if 
he gets them at all. Whereas, like ready money in the latter instance, 
a full ship’s company would leave a captain at liberty Po pick ''and 
choose. Nor is it to be doubted, that a great number of good men 
might, under all circumstances, be? induced to volunteer for the naval 
service, and thus prove an excellent reinforcement ‘to the men regularly 
drawn for that duty. , 

Supposing, therefore, that the maritime towns, Jn conjunction with tlie 
volunteer system, would bd ttmply sufficient to supply the Navy with 
able seamen, and that no smalUproportion of the ravy hands from the 
inland country might, under proper training, soon be brought to co-ope- 
rate efficiently with the same, it is, surely, riot too much to argue, that 
such a conscription, in a time of emergency, would be even hi ore effi- 
cient, and certainly less unpopular, than the old mode of impressment. 

It would be equally, if not more efficient, — because known and regis- 
tered seamen would be drawn as such ; whilst those who escaped tlie 
ballot would have no reason^ to bide thetriselves, or fiy to foreign coun- 
tries. Foreigners,*. therefore, would not, as formerly, be in request for 
the merchant service ; but, for every mhn token by the conscription, 
andther would start into his plaee filom the general population. This 
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would insure a constant supply of sea-faring men ; whereas the impress, 
like tlie boy who killed h^ goose that laid the golden egg, has the 
strongest tendency to des^foy the means of its own supply. Again, it 
would be more elTicicnt, bV' introducing a more respectable set of men 
into the Service, instead of tfie drainings of gaols or the sweepings of 
i3iackwall, — too many of which characters are necessarily admitted in 
lime of war. It might, perhaps, be expedient to give the landsmen a 
name, — such as gunners. Thus there would be three classes of men on 
board, — the able seamen, that is, mea bred to the sea ; the gunners, 
answering in every respect to the present ordinaries and landsmen ; and 
the Marines, with this especial advantage, that the numerical force 
would be obtained with groat facility, and that the system would be 
divested of the most ohjectional parts of the impress. A thousand 
reasons may be urged in flivour of it> comparative popularity ; men 
w ould know tlie extent of vvliat they had to fear ; the ballot once over, 
ev<^ry sailor would pursue his business without fear of interruption ; 
merchants would send their ships to sea better manned ; and what would 
i)c no small advantage, the competition between them and the Govern- 
ment would be rendered nio\b equal — nay, in many cases, tlie latter 
would, probably, have tlie advantage, — crimps and all their execrable 
accompaniments would grow into disuse; the < character of the sailor 
would be improved along withliis condition, and a martial spirit be thus 
diiVused throughout the whole nation. 

With the exception of a few fanatics and traitors, there is not a man 
in the lowest class ""of society who would not wish to uphold the lionour 
and interests of his country. All know that the Navy 7mist be manned, 
and the Army recruited. Among the other disadvantages which the 
impress system involves, is its excludve in<]u8tice and tyranny ; exclusive, 
as Its operations are princifially confined to the most meritorious set of 
men in the country,; exclusively cruel, too, inasmuch as it admits of no 
substitute, when even llie prospects of a rising man may be for ever 
blighted by being made to serve personally. 

iivery man, from eighteen Uy forty, with certain obvious exceptions, 
ougljJ[^to be considered liable to bis country’s call ; and from three to 
five years ftie time of service. Many landsmen would have become 
seamen in tiiat time, and many of both classes would undoubtedly ba 
ready to volunteer for further service! Sailors have seldom been found 
to hang back on an emergency ;* but in all cases the Government faith 
must he kept inviolate, and, like Alexander’s discharged soldiers, the 
men who found themselves treated with juslice and a proper respect to 
their rights, w’ould probably be the best recruiting officers. 

There would actually be nothing new to the Constitution in a Con- 
scription, as in former times every Englishman was liable to serve, and 
•compelled to have arms in readiness ; indeed, the dr^vving for the 
Militia is a case in point, with one exception by no means insuperable, 
viz. the not being compelled to serve.^ut of the British Islands. But 
considerlfjg the well-known character of the British people generally, 
and the national attachment to maritime amusements and pursuits, it is 
far from improbable — supposing the Militia quota increased with a view 
to permit volunteering for the Navy — that the latter Service Would be 
able to procure an abundant supply of ordinary seamen, cn> if you 
please, gunners, through that medium only. 
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Again, a Conscription would introduce a M(iore respectable set of men 
into tlie Service, and thus enable the Government to hold out stronger 
inducements to enter, to that hardy race of men* the seamen by profes- 
sion, who, after all, are, and must be the life and soul of every shi])’s 
company. Having served during some part of the Republican, and 
during the whole of the BuonaparJ:ean War, I had frequeftt opportunities 
of observing the feelings and teijfper of the seamen. 1 do not believe 
that the “ vexata qu^ustio*' use of t^e cat was in any general sense con- 
sidered as a serious grievance. Some revolting instances of individual 
tyranny did undoubtedly occur, but the punishment of flogging was, in 
almost every instance* that fell under my observation, confined to the 
skulker, Ihe riotous, the drunken, and the lazy. Modern regulations, 
liowcver, have, with great justice ajid propriety, clapped a stopper on 
iieadlong violence. Yet there was a grievance of vvliicli tlie seamen, 
one and all, always bitterly complained ; a grievance wliicli every liberal 
mind will allow to have been as severe as it was unjust, and one which 
must be redressed before the Navjr can become popular : — need F name 
the close confinement on board, and denial ^^f all leave of absence, 
except, perhaps, on some extraordinary occasion, for four-and-twenty 
hours ? I could name nven, even petty-officers, who for seven years 
liad never been permitted to set a foot on dry land ; and it is notorious 
that even boats’ crews have been kept at anchor, under charge of a 
Alidshipman, without being permitted to stretch their legs by a walk on 
the beach. The object was to prevent drunkenness or desertion ; but 
it naturally incited the highest •feelings of discontent and indignation 
among the men who were thus tantalised. 

We all know with what eageyness and delight men of all descrip- 
tions, whether professional or.oinerwise, rush to the shore after even a 
short confinement at sea. What then must liave been the feeling of 
those poor fellows, when after 'perhaps fifteen months' tiresome blockade 
of an invisible enemy, they at length returned to port, and found them- 
selves precluded from the pleasure of passing even a transient hour on 
the land — were it even their birth-place, or the residence of their dearest 
relatives ! Among many affecting incidents, I remember a hoafswairi’s- 
mate, a native of Portsmouth, who solicited a day’s leave to see his 
wife. This, according to the then ^regulations of the Service, was 
necessarily refused. He sent for his wife on board, but-- “ what a 
place for a virtuous woman !” He took leave.of her — the anchor was 
just then weigh’d — when poor Baker, one of the b^st men in the ship, 
jumped overboard ; and, though a boat actually almost reached him, 
and as he was known to be an ey«cellent swimmer, little fears were 
entertained for his safety, yet so bent Vas he on self-destruction, that 
he actually dived as they were in the act of catching hold of him, and 
rose no more. * ’ 

But not merely the feelings of tho men were thus cruelly outraged 
by this mean and jealous system of general distrust and confinement. 
Scenes of immorality, too disgusting for repetition, were its immediate 
consequence. No man of common sense expects a sailor to be alto- 
gether what the world calls a saint; but young fellows, often with 
plenty of money, would, it may, be presumed, if allowed to go on shore, 
fiave selected more decent femaje partners, and more h^althy^ than 
the filthy drabs who usually swarmed on board a ship in port* As to 
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tlie married — ^their situatioy was dreadful. Either they must forego the 
company of their wives altogether, or introduce them into scenes which 
may be imagined, but c2tm}ot be decently described. 

And why were sailors this systematically confined like galley-slaves ? 
To prevent desertion ! The shore regulations had rendered that almost 
an impossibility. To retain a sufficient number of men for the purpose 
of refitting with all possible speed? !But surely a third at least of llie 
ship’s company might have been spared, and their place supplied by 
gangs from the shore. In fact the blockading system, or rathc^r the 
rigour with which it was sustained, was as useless to the Service as it 
was harassing to both officers and men, and in«almo8t every instance 
a perfect failure. This confining system, too, was chiefly limit&d to the 
larger ships. The men in the small craft — brigs, cutlers, &c., were 
much more indulged in this respect, desertion too from them was easy ; 
yet they were, perhaps, from this circumstapee alone, generally popular. 

To obviate so irritating a grievance, might not every man be allowed 
to claim a certain portion of leave, as fully as he now claims bis pay and 
rations? Suppose that fc.>r every sijt months’ service each man were 
allowed a week’s holiday on shore? It might, and necessarily would 
happen that a year or even two might elapse before, in some cases, such 
leave could be granted ; but in general a third of a ship's company 
might surely be spared for that purpose, without injury to the Service, 
on each return into port after a long cruise. And would it be too much 
to ask, in addition to this privilege, that rations might be served out to 
them by the shore authorities? The^expense would surely be no in- 
superable obstacle, inasmuch as even now, except when on general 
leave, their rations are accounted for. 

I have ventured to throw out the foregoing crude hints from a thorough 
conviction that something must be done to render the Navy popular, 
and enable it td compete with the merchant service. All parties ap- 
parently recoil from the old system of pressing. What, therefore, 
remains but a Conscription, or general levy, by hiir ballot ? 

Little opposition need be anticipated on constitutional grounds, for 
tTft* principle exists already. That it would be received as an invaluable 
boon by the seafaring people, as a substitute for the press, there can be 
no doubt ; nor, should the privilege of choosing between the IMilitia hnd 
the Navy for a limited period^be granted, is there much reason to fear 
its unpopularity among landsmen. The Marines are the favourite Ser- 
vice with men disposed to enlist at present, and justly, for among other 
inducements, a marine has the very important advantage over the Army, 
of having his rations free of charge whilst his pay is accumulating all 
the time he remains on board. » This, which would of course be com- 
mon to the conscript, would be no small inducement to a preference for 
the Naval Service, if the option was granted, 

- The chief objection to a Conscription would be the quality of the men 
so dpwn. It may be said, that the whereabouts of sailors is so uncer- 
tain that it would be difficult to muster them in sufficient numbers to 
answer the purpose in view. Vast numbers would necessarily be absent 
in distant ports, and the means of evasion would, from the very nature 
of their employment, be numberless. Besides which it may be urged, 
men of an inferiofr quality would be often drawn, and the prime seamen 
escape by favour of the ballot* < The first answer to this might be, that 
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the Navy ought to educate its own seamen. The Conscription would 
give them hands, and with a sprinkling of and B/s, an active offi- 
cer would soon make a good ship^s companjt. Besides, there must 
always be a large body of trained men and =good seamen in the Navy ; 
these would supply a sufficient number of petty officers, who after all 
are t^e most essential part of the crew; and the sailors ought not to 
.grumble if the Conscription bore»numerically harder upon them than on 
their brethren on shore ; it vvoultf be tlie price of their release from the 
tyranny of the impress. Suppose*every merchant vessel at sea, or in a 
foreign port, to be subject to stand the ballot once in twelve months for 
one in five of her crew. The security which the men who escaped the 
ordeal would enjoy fr*r the remainder of that period would be equally 
grateful to the seaman and beneficial to the trade. In short, a Con- 
scription, with such encouragements to the men on one side, and cautions 
on the other, as common prudence would dictate, could not fail, under 
the direction of active and &ble officers, to supply the Navy with num- 
bers adequate to any emergency, the majority of whom would speedily 
become good mcn-of-war sailors. The comparative security of the mer- 
chant sailors would be an ease to the trade, aft encouragement to young 
men to go to sea, and thus add immeasurably to the source from whence 
the able seamen of the Nnvy are at present prot^urecl. The competition 
between the Government and the merchajUs would be reduced to its 
proper level, and numerous volunteers from first«rate seamen might thus 
be attracted to the Service. The first military authority in the country 
has pronounced an opinion, which has been taken up as an axiom by 
the wisest men of all parties— England must not make a Uitle war.** 
But how is she to make a great one ? The question, as far as the Navy 
is concerned, lies between the impress and some such Conscription as I 
have ventured to recommend.* On the one side, the prospect presents to 
our view a fierce and general spirit of discontent^ frequei^t bloodshed, pro- 
bable mutinies, and even an inefficiency in point of numbers. On the 
other, justice backed by economy ; a manly submission to the calls of 
patriotism, and a never-failing source of hardy warriors, ready on the 
shortest notice to support the honour and Interests of their country, in 
any quarter of the globe. ^ L. A. 

BY ENLISTMENT. 

Amongst the many benefits resulting from the publication of your 
excellent Journal, perhaps no one should he rated higher than that 
which is derived from the sifyng and winnowing which the various pro- 
fessional suggestions submittect to you in the first instance receive ; and 
from the certain attention from tlfe higher authorities which is ensured 
to such of them as you are enabled, from due examination, to select for 
publication. 

This selection on your part, as a sort of grand jury bill, or a sort of 
letter of credit, must be, and is, in* point of fact, sure of being honoured 
with proper notice in the proper quarter, and as thereby the public weal 
is, through the adoption of many of those suggestions, essentially pro- 
moted, therefore it is that I hold that I am justified in the foregoing 
remarks. 

The question which forms the subject of your able leading article this 
month is one on which you will, no doubt, have received a plentiful sup- 
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ply of suggestions such as those alluded to ; and the sifting and win- 
nowing process will, no dorabt, have been in full operation. 

Permit me, Sir, by ayailing myself of the general practice, to add one 
to the number of those siiggestions, and at once, and without further 
preface, to claim your attention to my views as to manning the fleet. 

In looking at this momentous question, it is, I apprehend, absokitely 
necessary, in accordance with the general feeling of the country, to put 
out of sight the resource of former days — namely, compulsory service. 
Impressment has had its day ; and if the abandonment of it is a sacri- 
fice, it must, I apprehend, be considered as part of the price we are pay- 
ing for the new lights which reform has let in upon us. 

In the mean time the fleet must bo manned ;*'or rather thp country 
must, if its position in the world — if its commercial prosperity — if its very 
existence is of any value, be at ail tpnes prepared for any contingency 
which, through possible combinations on the part of our good friends on 
this or on the other side of the Atlantic, wo* may have to encounter. 

As you, Sir, have in the article I have referred to, so clearly made it 
manifest, the present system of manning the fleet, paralysed as it is by 
the abolition of jmpressnfent, is rotten to the core. 

Even under existing circumstances, at peace with all the world, with- 
out the disadvantage pf high commercial wages to contend with, and 
with a superabundant available population, the comparatively trifling 
demand for seamen for the Navy is not answered. VVitness the failure 
in 1836; witrieijs the interval which elapses in almost every instance 
between the comlnissioning and the reporting as ready for sea of every 
description of war-craft. • 

What, then, is to be done % Sitting down with our hands before us 
will not do. Volunteering, under the ^iresent system, is, clearly, not to 
be depended upon ; and the compulsory system, or impressment, can 
never again be ^Jiad recourse to. What,, then, is to be done ? One 
thing we all know to be certain, and that is, that there never yet was 
a case of difficulty for which, when sought, sooner or later, some 
remedy has not been found ; and in this case, dilficult as it is, no doubt 
some remedy will be bit upon at last. 

I, as one of the suggestors, say, — change the whole system of 
manning the Navy ; and, in the first place, with the view to this chan^^e, 
— instead of the precarious nalufe of the seaman’s Jong engagement, 
let it be “ once a man-of-war^s-man, always a nian-of-war*s-man.^' 

I propose enlistment, under modifications such as tlie different cir- 
cumstances peculiar to each service woidd obviously require, the same 
as in the military service, together with the same rates of pensions, gra- 
tuities, and honorary distinctions. ' 

The system of enlistment should be this : — The extreme period of 
engagement to be for twenty-one years, and no man to be required to 
sei:^ after forty years of age. 

Recruiting for youths, under a system of apprenticeship in the first 
instance, to be established all over the country, to whom a bounty, on 
engagement, and final approval at the age of nineteen would be paid, 
pension being secure<i at the expiration of the above-named period. 

Able seamen to be enlisted at all ages under forty years, with pension, 
gratuity, or both, as the case might be, proportionate to the foregoing 
scale, secured as above. So that an able seaman entering at the age 
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of twenty-five years would have pension to look forward to proportionate 
to the period of fifteen years. Entering«at the age of thirty years, he 
would liave a ten years’ or half of the full pension in prospect, and so on. 

The youth, or boy's enlistment, should he pushed forward in the first 
instance to a considerable extent: and the mode of disposing of them 
in the first instance should be — 

1st. A proportion of them, |is at present, always afloat in every ship 
in commission. .• * 

‘2nd. All merchant vessels on* going to sea being by* law obliged to 
take two or more boys, it should be made imperative on them, with 
the view to theh' eventual protectioriy that, on requisition, one or both 
the hyys so taken? should be Royal Navy boys, to be returned into 
depf)t at the expiration of their voyage ; and — 

3rdly. The mousses^ or nursery system, as in the French ports, to be 
adopted on a considerable scale at all our principal naval stations. The 
boys to be trained under tplic management of competent warrant ollicers, 
and in small vessels appropriated to the purpose, to gunnery, boarding, 
&c. &c. 

The next point to consider is the nicde disposing of tlie seamen on 
their return into port, and on the laying up tlic vessels in which tliey 
may have been serving# In the first place, f would have at each of the 
three principal stations, Portsmouth, Plymoutli, and iSlieerncss, a Royal 
Navy Barrack, calculated for, say, a thousand men each. 

Into tliese barracks the crews of all vessels, on their return into port, 
should in the first instance be removed, where they would remain sub- 
ject to the same rules as to diiicipline to which tliey had been accustomed 
at sea; furloughs, however, and short passes, being granted to them 
at the discretion of the ofiiceri selected for these barrack establishments. 

It should be observed, as a general rule, that no man should, except 
in cases of great emergency, be sent again sea under a month or six 
weeks. Neither should any man be suffered to remain longer on sliore 
than four months. 

In the mean time, and whilst' regainiyg health, impaired by hardship 
and service, ready as they would be in hand for any emergency, in the 
employment of the Royal Navy, there should be a portioff of them in 
^vorking parties in the dockyards, and a further portion of them selected 
and told off for dockyard guards’; thereby making at once the clear 
avowal to the seaman th^t he was not thought ‘to be wholly untrust- 
worthy, and, at the same time, affording V> the military force (to the 
dep<5ts in particular) a little more relaxation thai^they now enjoy, and a 
little more leisure than gafrison duty at present admits of, for their 
requisite drillings, as well as for*occasional summer encampments. 

These naval barracks, then — the* system of which, it is needless to 
observe, would be calculated for extension or diminution, either afloat 
or on shore,* to any amount, according to the exigencies of the times — 
would, with a suitable organization as to officers, be occupied partly by 
the returned seamen as described, and partly by the recruited seamen 
as they came in. 

I have said that it should be, ** Once a man-of-war’s man, always a 
man-of-war’s man;” and 1 will here remark, that amongst our sea- 
going men in general, it strikes me, as regards the distinciiop between 
the Royal Navy and the Merchant Service, that isprit de corps is not 
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carried to the extent to which^it sliould, and might be, — that the distinct 
lion is not sufficiently marked between the two Services. 

Now, as I look upon it, the less defined the line of distinction between 
the merchant-man and the mHn-of-war’s man, the greater the difficulty 
will ever be found in accomplishing the obvious desideratum of inducing 
tile former to lool^ up to, and the latter to look down upon, the occupa- 
tion of the other. On the other l\and, is quite clear that, supposing 
the line of distinction to be once well anfi clearly defined, the looker-up 
may and will ambitionate the position C^f the other sea-goer, whilst this 
latter will as certainly look down with contempt upon an occupation 
which he holds to be infra dignitatem, , 

It follows that by attaining the object of a well-defined line, and by 
making the distinction, as you can do, all in fiivour of the man-of-war*s 
man, you become not only secure of* what you already possess, but, 
having in your favour those feelings of pride and ambition which lurk 
in tlio breasts of all, it may d priori be inferrecl, that you have an interest 
established in the breast of him who feels he is of an inferior class, 
which cannot foil eventually to turn to your advantage. 

Here, then, is aT)oint of paramount importance brought within view, 
and with some prospect of being attained. Rule your Navy properly ; 
use your sailor as you do your soldier ; make Ihm feel that the Service 
is Ills homCy and you will soon^find him proud enough of that Service ; 
above all, once bring the merchant seaman to knock at your door — to 
look upon your Service, with its prize-money, pension, and certain pro- 
vision, as an objectl)oth of interest and of ambition — and you may then 
laugh at the combinations, however suddehly formed, whether by Jona- 
than, Johnny Crapeau, or the Russian — you may then feel assured that 
you do, indeed, “ rule the waves.’’ ^ 

One word involving the question of expense. Supposing that the 
having a good supply of seamen at hand in the event of a war would 
7iot obviate the necessity for such an enormous outlay in the way of 
bounty as has been hitherto invariably incurred on such occasions ; sup- 
posing that the knowledge of' such a supply being in existence would 
not give security to the merchant service, as to their being suifered in 
any contingency, through the abandonment of impressment, to continue 
strong-banded and efficient, and be,^pro tanto, a source of encourage'® 
ment to commercial enterprise; supposing that the casualties of war, as 
regards the trade of the country, were not likely through such means to 
be materially diminished — 5 would ask, is a great act of national jus- 
tice, namely, the abandonment of the compjLdsory service, to be withheld 
from a consideration of the expense attending it? Was the emancipa- 
tion of the negro so calculated ? — or is 'the emancipation of our seafaring 
countrymen from that, the very name of which is worse than slavery 
itself, to be begrudged ? Twenty millions was not thought too much 
to attain the one object — ought we to calculate at all on the question of 
securing the other ? “ 

JBut suppose that the change in question should prove, in the end, a 
source or gain, not only on the score of purse profit — not only on the 
score of human life, through the seaman’s generally improved condition, 
but also on the score of national greatness, of national honour, and of 
national consistency ! “ C, B, 
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PORTS OF France/ 

BRU8T — FORTS AND DOCKYARDS. 

In the last Number, we have given a slight and rapid sketch of the 
port of Cherburg, its DockyarjJ, and the inen-of-war now there, building 
and built. Brest, as the finest ^arbour in the north of iiurope, and as 
iininediately in contrast with our Plymouth opposite to it, deserves a 
more detailed and careful notice in order fully to appreciate its rise, 
progress, and actual efficiency. 

Brest is in the department of Finisterre in Lower Brittany, nor far 
south of Cape Finisterre, so wcl^ known to mariners, and in a line nearly 
south of Plymouth, The westernmost of the group of islands (POues- 
sant, the light-house on J,he north-cast point, is in latitude 48° 29' N.) 
lying off the Cape is exactly in the longitude of the Lizard. 

There are two passages in from the Atlantic ; the narrow inner one 
of du Four^ and the outer one called PL'oUe, on which side it lies open 
to the great bay. As has been before observed, the whole of the French 
coast from Barfleur t(j the Gironde is a succession of indented and 
bold rocks. In-shore, both in Normandy and Brittany, the country is 
agreeably undulated in hill and dale, wifli the same substratum of lime- 
stone and granite (two-thirds of the dejiartmcnt of Brest is granite), so 
near the surface of the rich soil as to be very frecpiontly exposed to the 
eye, adding to the beauty 4 )f the scenery and the goodness of the 
country, which is, too, generally thickly wooded ; rather more so than 
our most wooded counties, jyid vvitli a very similar appearance along 
the hedge-rows of closely-enclosed fields. Tlie hills, as they approach 
the coast from St. Malo westward, by Morlaix, Brest, Vannes, Quiinper, 
grow bolder, often terminating on the coast in bigli and rugged cliffs, 
with an iron-bound shore. So much I’or the general features of a 
country in which three of the first-rate French polls and dockyards are 
sealed, namely, Cherburg, Brest, and L'^Orient. Tlie single port and 
harbour of Brest alone might suffice for a great Naval Pffwer. It has 
in itself capabilities beyond anything France has ever sent afloat from 
'all her naval establishments put together. This harbour is upwards of 
twenty miles in circumference, is land-locked, * '.vitli anchorage for a 
dozen fleets of first-rates (the French say for four hundred men-of*war), 
clear of all the shoaler and more distant ramifications, one running far 
inland up to the town and •Sinall commercial porf of Landerneau, another 
arm further south, to Le Faou. It is nut quite land-locked to all the 
anchoring-ground, but the reach of the narrow west entrance would be 
very partially felt in a gale frbm the west. On this vast harbour the 
tide-river of* the Penfeeld opens, to the south-east, running between 
precipitous rocky shores, widei\jed and blasted away on both sides for 
more than a mile, which is occupied by the dockyard, to within a few 
hundred yards of the castle and batteries' at its mouth on the town side 
(the south-east side and left bank of the river), witii about three hundred 
yards of the suburbs, at the water-side, of the quays and streets of 
Repouvrance, on the rigjit bank open to the public, and wh^re the 
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ferry is established across from street to street as at our Point and 
Gosport, though the distance across is not a third so vvide as ours. 

The town of Brest is regularly fortified (by Vauban), the works 
extending to the suburb of Recouvrance on the right or northern bank 
of the Penfeeld, which may be called the inner harbour, being ratlier 
an inlet of the sea from the roads than a river ; in itself a very small 
stream, above the' tide ; serving, however, to supply the yard through 
which it runs and the town with irbsh vvtV.er, by means of aqueducts. 

The town is not large, but compact and well built, lying on a slope 
above the river on the north-east, and the bay or roads (as the great 
harbour is called) on the south side, wliere there is a noble ])roniena(lc, 
planted with double rows of trees, of twelve hundred yards in length by 
fifty-six in width, on the curtain of the works connecting the castle 
with the south-eastern angle of the fortifications, and overlooking the 
bay. The population at present, including the suburb of Recouvrance, 
is about 30,000, independent of the workmen^attached to the dockyard, 
about 3000, together with 2500 convicts employed in the same place, 
and a garrison of 4000 men. 

Here it will not,. perhaps, "be irrelevant to say a few words of the 
earlier history of Brest. In the times of our Elizabeth and their Henry 
IV.j it was liardly more tl^an a village, with its castle. UecouviMncc, 
now the suburb, was in tho8,c days the town, containing 1 oOO in- 
habitants, without trade or consequence of any sort. The castle 
opposite, however,^ which we had held, was frequently the scene of 
contention on both* sich;s. It often changed hands. At last, in the 
latter end of the fifteenth century, it was finally given up to the Erencli 
Dukes of Brittany. 

In 1591, on an application of Henry IV. to our Queen for assist- 
ance against the Lexif^ue^ negotiations were attempted to have Brest 
made over to us, as the price of our inlerferepce ; but Henry contrived 
to get rid of this demand by giving us the town of Paimpol, vvitli which 
insignificant donation it appears we were obliged to be content. 

In 1595, previous to evacuating the country, we renewed the attempt 
of amicably getting possession of Brest, but it failed ; about which date 
we finally e^cualcd tlie country, and the Spaniards soon after us. 

It was not, however, till 1631, through the activity and strong sense 
of Richelieu (the Cardinal), that a* Naval arsenal, storeliouses, &c., 
were built, and mcn-of-vvar regu'Iarly laid down, when ten two-deckers 
and six frigates were begun. , In two years after, it appears that twenty- 
three men-of-war were equipped and anchored in the roads. In a word, 
Richelieu may be said to have brought the 'Trench Navy into existence. 
At his death, and during the minority of Louis XIV., it was again 
neglected, until the ministry of Colbert, who erected most of tlie finest 
buildings of the dockyard solidly of stone (hitherto only in wood), sucli 
as they are at this moment. Many more men-of-war, too, were laid 
down of various sizes. From this time a regular dockyard, with more 
or less 0f activity and improvement, has been gradually attaining its 
present efficiency and consequence. In 1668, M. de Beaufort, Admiral 
of France, assembled a fleet of sixty sail at this port, when it was 
formally installed a royal naval port, and various medals struck in 
commemoration, &c. ; one struck in 1670, with the words Jies navalis 
imtaurata.^* At thib time Brest was still a very small town of seven 
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streets, and, except the castle on the Point, and a detached battery or 
two, had no fortifications; and now it*was that the Marshal Vauban 
began the works such as they now appear, strengthening', without much 
altering the form of the immense old castfe. But any further account 
of it or the town itself would be comparatively uninteresting in this 
})lace, our present intent being rather to apeak of the dockyard and 
the ships, immeasurably of piore consequence to tlian any growth or 
prosperity of the town. t3n locfking back, however, at the rise and 
progress of the French Nauy and at that of our Cwn, there is one 
conviction that cannot fail to impress itself on our minds amidst all 
chr.nges that so rapidly and noisily take place, as well as those so much 
mofe certain, though slow, silent, and hidden in their causes : it is, the 
utter fallacy of relying on, or caring for, the size or numerical force of 
any naval power afloat beyo^^d the moment of its actual appearance, 
and the very short space it can be kept up and held together in an 
efficient state, to say nothing of the chances of the command being 
placed in able hands, or iioU to direct its unwieldy energies. 

Almost all great (extraordinarily great) fleets liave done nothing, 
come to nothing. With the exception c^Trafalg.'y*, all our actions have 
been fought by small fleets, and of those (taking both sides) one-half 
not engaged. « 

Thus, now-a-days vve should lau^h at the French fleet of 1693 ; 
though, indeed, much more formidable in numbers than their present 
one, or that of both countries put together. It consisted of no less 
tlian 100 sail of the line, and nearly 700 otheV men-of-war, frigates, 
sloops, &c., manned, most iMkely, by 150,000 or 200,000 men, as 60,000 
men were added to it in one year. But in all this mighty armament 
there was no conduct^ no pioper knowledge, no real vigour or efficiency. 
No, it is pretty well understood, as we advance in experience, lliat it is 
not the number of line-of-battle ships, -but whjt sort of skips, how 
manned, and how officered, that we have to look to. In walking round 
dockyards, it is not an infallible favourable sign to see a great many 
ships in ordinary or ready built undej their houses ; the longer their 
beginning is dated back, the worse it is. On launching, they will be 
found defective, or behindhand in some way, ^ 

The spring the French Navy has taken since the peace sets one to 
reflecting much more on walking the decks of one of their first-rate 
frigates afloat^ than even in goin^ through *Reir yards, well ordered, 
well supplied, and efficient as they undouJ)tedly are. 

The beauty and strength of their models surpass ours or the Ameri- 
cans, as they always hav^: in size, about which so much has been in- 
sisted on of late years, they keep pace with the Americans. Their ship 
sloops of war are as large as mdny of our small frigates. They have 
ceased to build frigates under 60 guns, equal in scantling to our Vernon. 
It is worthy of remark too, in their yards, independent of their scientific 
beauty, the honest solidity witli which their ships are put together, the 
minute and laborious pains taken ; for there are a great many ways of 
doing the same thing, which to the eye shall jappear much the same, out- 
side the planks. It is not meant here tp draw comparisons, they would 
be grievous ; but there is even an outside that meets the eyp, with us not 
at equal to the French in goodness, neatness, and finish, perhaps not 
so essential— and yet it is, ai^ has no hu»nessiiO bp dope %dly^ || ip 
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'tlie laying* and caulking the decks ! Their decks are laid for strength 
with narrow planks, and the ufmost pains taken with the seams ; they 
are beautiful as well as goodv Why are not ours so ? But setting aside 
the better finish and greater strength of narrower and deeper planks, it 
is known to many of us how slovenly our caulking is executed. Now 
caulking gangs from dockyards, when sent on board in refits afloat, cut 
the decks up in unseemly seams ; the jagged upper edge, of course, 
slobbered over wj^th plenty of pitch, for the ohip's company to scrape off 
as they best can ; but there is a deeper evil visible and often felt in such 
work beyond the leaking ugliness — ex pede Heradem ! Bearing such 
facts in mind, if there is a thing in French dockyards particularly to 
draw our attention, it is the regularity, the wise economy, the solidity, 
the punctuality, resting on no one individual ; the minute and complete 
superintendence of all the workmen, and of everything going on — the 
thorough goodness of the system. From not being allowed to be slo- 
venly, or careless, nor a moment idle, at len^h the very commonest 
labourers are pains-taking and industrious, as if each was doing some 
job of work for himself. All bodies of men are alike lazy, and woulil 
very soon come to doing ver/ little or nothing (and that any how), if 
not well and closely looked after in all sorts of public establishments. 
We can hardly allow that .Englishmen are less capable or naturally 
less honestly industrious ; the certainty is that we should be more so had 
we as good a system. With us, what is everybody's (the nation’s) 
business is nobody business, as easily seen in the way any single 
caulker sets about bis work and puls it out of hand, as in things of 
“ more pith and moment.” * 

We have been induced to this digression in the respectful hope it may 
meet the eye of some one person in authorKy, with tl»e active power to 
remedy the evil at its source. ‘‘ Boards” never find fault with them- 
selves. How many ?re only’' found out at last, by com]>arison ! Indeed 
it may be said, that ail improvements are forced on by extraneous com- 
parison. But let us to the dockyard. 

Where there are such a multijUicity of things to notice, it will not be 
amiss to give as close an idea as possible of the general features of it on 
both sides of the river, which it completely shuts out from the town and 
suburbs for upwards of a mile above the Rue Royale, at the foot of 
which it is entered at tjie chief gate on the town side. Along its quays 
on this (the south-east) side are raliged the principal buildings, though 
both sides are lined with them immediately at the foot of the rocks, 
which tower above them, having for the moft part been blasted away 
to make room for their construction ; others Sgain are built close behind 
on terraces above each other, such ^s the great rope-walk, the convict 
prison (Bagne), and, above these, the naval hospital, backed again still 
higher by the marine barracks, occupying together almost the whole 
breadth of the narrower part of the town north of the Rue Royale, 
which divides it unequally in two ; the fortifications running round all, 
and coming down on a branch of the dockyard at the old powder-mills, 
now used as a depdt for seasoned wood and block manufactories. 

The course of the river through the yard is serpentine, very much so — 
its short reaches running half round the compass, from the upper 
guard-chain, where it comes in about south, ^to the lower chain at the 
fiag-ship, at the foot of the Rue Royale, Entering the l^ay a little below» 
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in a south-east direction : this crookedness not including the arm closed* 
hy a flood-gate and bridge, running up to the moulin d poudre^ easterly, 
from which point the rocks and elevation on each side lower consider- 
ably towards the upper end of the yard, which is still in the rough, with- 
out permanent buildings, but in an active state of improvement. Slips 
laying down, quays facing with granite, brick-kilns, coal depots, &c. 
On entering the yard the vawous buildings are ranged in blocks parallel 
to the water, leaving from about 50 to 80 and 100 yards in width along 
the quays, their backs resting on or close to the jierpendicular rocks 
behind. 

Crossing the gjues of tlie only dry dock on this side of the yard (round 
whieh are ranges of minor buildings), the principal edifice is come to, 
containing the offices of the captain- superintendent, and various clerks 
and their offices in the first oi^left wing, and on the right at present are 
stores of the lighter kinds — oil, paper, copper, lead, leather, &c. An 
arched portal enters the*intcrior quadrangle of this building, in the court 
of which are some few tiers of bra^^s cannon. The front face is in ex- 
tent about ninety yards, and of two stories, with an attic, in a plain solid 
style without ornament, except within the? cornice of the pediment ; con- 
taining a clock, and some little sculpture of an age winch happens at 
tin's moment to be nfuch admired, otherwise in bad taste. At tins spot 
the quay is the broadest; and herein front stands the long brass cannon 
the Comulaire, on a pedestal, surmounted by the cock of France. This 
gun, cast by a Venetian, was taken at Algiers in, 1830. The pedestal 
has an inscription, containing the names of Admiral Bergeret and the 
naval minister De Rigny, •but not a word of Marshal Bourmont, the 
commander-in-chief, who took it. 

A little beyond it is n heflutiful fountain, raised by the republican naval 
prefect Cafarelli, of Ampliitrite, by Costou, with plenty of water, as there 
is at all points. Sweeping a little inwa/ds, nex| beyond, are ranged 
three blocks of ship store-houses ; particular and general, returned to 
repair, or ready fitted for issue : on their first floors, of sails, rigging, 
cordage ; and below, wood and iron- work ; together with the offices, at 
intervals, of the clerks superintending this department. These store- 
houses occupy along their front from 400 to 500 yardsT the doors all 
numbered and marked for what service assigned. The next further on 
are the rope- walks in a double ^ange, one behipd and above the oilier, 
of 500 yards in length ; the lower *one is useu as a sail-loft on the first 
floor : the ground floor at present used m a magazine for boilers, grates, 
stoves, chain cables, ne^^-invented irmi lowe» rigging plates, all in a 
perfect state of order for nnmediate use. At the rope manufactory above 
there is machinery capable oF making any requsite supply, from cables 
to signal halyards. About 200 ropemakers are here employed at pre- 
sent ; tbtpe years ago, on a particular occasion, they had as many as^OO 
at work. At the upper end of the rope-walks the buildings take a direc- 
tion eastward to the block-house (the old moidin d poudre already 
spoken of) : they contain stores of pitch, oil, wine, and brandy, at^am 
saw-mills, and timber of the lighter descriptions (pine), of all diihensions 
and species. At the head of this basm is the block-house, and oa the 
opposite side the cooperage, where, too, the modern iron watei^l^ks are 
in store in one division, painted and repaired in another. Here». on. both 
sides, th^ buildings assume the form of stone-btult sheds^ only fipeu 
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•to the front ; still on the left bank of the river (crossing the bridge of the 
flood-gates to this arm of it) the buildings of the yard end with the coo- 
perage ; the rest of it, extending upwards a third as far again, is in a 
state of active improvement. Conspicuous is a slip of a flrst-rate, nearly 
complete, excellently made of the beams and timbers of ships broke up, 
secured in granite masonry. More quays, and stairs, and slips of ap- 
proach to the water are constructing. of grhnite, to within a sliort dis- 
tance of the upper guardo and chain, which close the yard and river 
to the north. 

In a recess under the hill, in this part of the yard, there is a frigate, 
the Pandora, of 60 guns, on the stocks, nearly completed, the only 
vessel building on the left bank ; indeed, all the activity in construc- 
tion of all sorts is on tlie opposite side ; the left side just spoken of 
being rather the store-houses, depots, aiu^chief olfice, along the whole 
quays of which, from the upper end of the chief ^pflice to the end of the 
rope-walk, are ranged tiers of guns, anchors, and pig-ballast, which will 
be more particularly noticed hereafter. 

Descending the yard, on tl\e north or Recouvrance side (the right 
bank), just below thft upper cliain, are brick-kilns, and depdts of clay, 
lime, and coal. It would appear, from a double bne of wall enclosing 
ibis part, that it has only of late been included in tlie yard; indeed, this 
extension upwards equally applies* to both sides, and thus there is an 
endless capability up along the precipitous banks of the river, equal to 
the wants and work ol»Jtwcnty ordinary dockyards ! This will give some 
idea of the facilities of the situation ; where, too, granite from the coun- 
try above is lowered into the yard by a very simple and effective ma- 
chine just above the cooperage, where the rough levelled ground is 
covered with blocks in process of squaring, &c. 

Returning, below the coal dpp6ts, are blacksmiths* shops and repairing 
boat-sheds ; below which are very handsome new ones, just finished, 
eiuhly yards long, of stone, with granite columns in front, and slated, 
under which, and sloping to the water, boats were building (there were 
forty) ; in succession on, more Blacksmiths* shops, and furnaces, well 
contrived for heating pitch, warping plank, &c. &c. 

At this part there is a solid wooden platform laid, for ranging, 
sorting, repairing, and blacking the chain-cables — of an excellent con- 
trivance. Next to which are the ipast-houses — making, and in store, 
painted and complete — with the name of the ship intended for attached 
to each group piled, of fore, ifiain, mizen, and bowsprit ; the same of 
the yards close by. BelcSv these are three fi'-.it-rate frigates on slips, 
nearly ready for launching, — the Nemesis,^ Perseverante, and Charte, 
under good but tfemporary covets, bebw which (their slips declining 
from each other) were two line-of*battle ships — the Achilles and Tagus 
(three-deckers), of 100 guns; one of them under a more permanent 
shed, supported by granite columns. 

From tbfe part of the yard, downwards, to opposite the chain of the 
flag-ship, or lower Guardo, the whole of the buildings are of stone and 
granite; and much of the character of those already mentioned opposite ; 
farming, in close succession, various store-houses, workshops, or oflices 
for the superintendence or accomptant departments; the workshops 
and siore-hduses of top?, crosis-trees, oars, capstans, rudders, jUopks^ 
gun-carriages, &c. ; and of the siMallfi^t stores, bolts, naifs, copper, lead, 
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leather, locks, hinges ; in a word, all the small stores issued, as well as 
dej)6ts for all the iron working tools employed daily in the yard. 

Part of this range is the naval museum, mc^el, and sculpture rooms, 
the builder’s offices, and engineer’s school of designs and draught- 
rooms, &c,, which deserve a se[)arate notice from their usefulness and 
admirable arrangement. 

The rudder liouse, just above« is well contrived, by a sloping wooden 
platform to the water, for launcliing and hauling up, for examining, and 
repair, &c. • 

At this point (nearly opposite the Algerine brass piece, on the south 
side) tne hill and rocks have been worked away into a deeper quadran- 
gular recess, in which are two double dry-docks, with store-houses, con- 
taining bar-iron on one side, and a range of forges on the other. The 
rock itself, to tlie height of abo'tt ninety feet, forming the back part at 
the liead of the docks. Here a three-decker, the Commerce, was under 
repair (in October, 1837) f another, the Magnificent, breaking up (most 
of her limbers going to repair other ships) ; in the next dock a store- 
ship (a gabarc), and an 18-gun brig repairing. 

Above the rocks, on the hill overlooking this, i« a very extensive 
(juadrangular building, the sailors’ barracks, approached from the yard 
under, by a broad zig-z*dg road, cut tbrougli^ the rock. Many other 
])aTts of this hill over the yard have builduigs connected with the yard ; 
destination unknown. 

llelovv these docks a new range of offices are eroding, joining the 
engineer offices, and artillery depots. The quay here is partly covered 
(as opposite) by tiers of guns find carronades, to which they were fitting 
percussion locks. The rest of the yard on this (the Recouvrance) side, 
to the gate, is occupied by Wacksmilhs’ workshops, and iron small- 
storcs-houses, • 

In thus tracing both sides of the yard nSany mioor buildings have 
escaped notice, such as the coi'ps dc "arde, at intervals. Ranges of 
offices, and seamen’s primary schools for seamanship; furnaces, steam- 
engine houses, forges, magazines, &c., some of them round the area of 
the dry-dock on tlie town side, just within the chief gate, the porter’s 
lodges, besides various temporary buildings, adding to the efficiency of 
lltf) whole. The Bagne, or convicts’ barrack, has been mentioned ; it 
stands immediately over the centre*of the yard; the passage up toil 
behind the first block of store-houses. On the hill, at the entrance gate 
to it, there is a strong guard on constant? duty, independent of the 
detached convict guards, charged with their superintendence, in their 
barracks, and at work in the^yard. When at work each gang of ten 
convicts is watched by a sentry of the gorps of convict police (^argousins). 
Independent of them there are soldier sentinels at all the gates, and at 
various other"^ conspicuous points of the yard, besides the gendarmerie^ 
who are constantly going the rounds. There are several stations of fire- 
men, a regular corps (^sapeur poflrtpiers)^ with an abundant supply of 
water led along the base of the buildings, and at fountains : indeed the 
finest water Springs from the rocks on each side, throughout the whole 
length of the ^ard. Besides all these precautions in case of fire, either 
afloat or on shore, there are from three to four hundred tubs (some 
made of cast-iron) constanlly^kept filled, egnteining about a ton and a 
half of wateti distributed oq the q^uays^, and on bosoS the varioua ships 
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mopred in the river. The sheers, for masting are below the yard under 
the castle, planted bn a platform sixty feet ^oye the water, and secured 
by chains to the rock bel|ind, and on all lihnds, in a very solid clever 
manner, consisting of three spars spanned to a mast, and girded by 
horizontal beams. 

TJbere are upwards of twenty wooden cranes in the most convenient 
spots in the yard for loading and unloading, of a .very simple and 
effective construction: a large wheel, vt'lth men within, being the mov- 
ing power; as it is in the floating pumps, and machinery for clearing 
off the harbour mud {curemoks) ; in a word, every possible convenience 
abounds on all hands for the prompt execution of everything to be done. 
As has been said, the centre of the wharfs is o'fccupied by cannon, 
anchors, and pig-ballast, all the way from the Amphitrite Fountain to 
the end of the rope-house. 

After the piles of ballast, are the guns and carronades. First nine 
tiers (of 80 and 100 in each) 36-pounders j one of long ship-mortar 
guns, 80-pounders (frigates carrying two, iine-of-battle ships, four, in 
centre ports on main and lower decks) ; fourteen tiers of 30-pounder8, 
an improved light handsoma gun, adopted instead of the longer heavier 
bell-muzzled ones hitherto in use ; next eighteen tiers of carronades of 
the old shape, from IS-pqunders to 48-pounders: Beyond these guns are 
ranged the (Parc aux Ancres^ eighty-seven tiers of anchors (sixteen 
and eighteen in each), mostly of the old form, still kept up — in size 
from flrst- rates to sloops; that is, from 5270 killogrammes (about 
12,000 lbs,) to 8600 lbs. There are more guns and anchors on the 
opposite wharfs, but not in any great numbers, besides a few tiers of 
guns on the wharfs of the victualling offices, on the Point of Becou-- 
vrance, which is again enclosed off from the suburbs, including the 
batteries round towards the bay of Camaret, towards which are the signal 
stations, and the^ platform battery of twenty brass 24-pounders com- 
manding the anchorage. The powder magazine, and other public works, 
are also situated on the right bank of the river’s mouth. 

From these objects, connected with the dockyard, on botli sides of 
the river,^ let us now turn to the arrangements afloat. It has been 
observed tHiit no great space has been left open to the public, either on 
the town or suburb side, for wharfs of general business (indeed there, is 
none doing), or the passage to afld fro : from the lower end of the 
dockyard to the sheers, under the castle, at the entrance, where it is 
again enclosed, may be about four hundred yards; and as much on the 
Rccouvrance side. IJere a very clumsy ferry is established, farmed out 
to one party as a monopoly, to the very great inconvenience of every- 
body. This contrivance; by means of forty or fifty clumsy passage- 
boats (at a Hard a- head), 'is muiih complained of by the inhabitants, 
and injures the place ; besides which, not another boat 48 allowed to 
ply in any way either within dr out to the anchorage" in the roads. 
AppUd^on must be made at the office of this mon.ppoly, on the wharf, 
fixed at a very exorbitant rate, to go off to the men-of-war 
in Inroads; so that the port, as a port, is sealed everything and 
everybody except the Navy. In ja word, it is nothing but^he appendage 
to the Royal Naval Arsenal ; n^erchanimen, WhatJew there are, all 
coasting small craft, go on up to Landerneau (fivejeagues up the bay), 
where the only import or e^ott trade there carri^on* This 
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strange state of things has been partly lyrought on, no doubt, by the 
fear of the escape of the convicts ; but it hurts the town, even the naval 
part of it, incalculably. As to the passage across, nothing can be 
easier than the construction of a pontoon bridge. As it is, the chains, 
carried on rafts, stretch nearly across, leaving only a passage of sixty 
feet, both at the Admirals chain of the dockyard, aud again below all. 
close at the harbour’s moutl^ in a line between the victualling and 
bake-houses of Recouvrance, *and the shot-yard below the castle, whore 
the first of the series of liulks *aud ships in ordinary, moored up the 
whole length of the dockyard, is stationed. 

This floating pajt of the “ materiel” is moored by chains to each 
bow jjnd quarter, at nearly equal distances from each other, and exactly 
numbered off, and named, from No. 1, just within the river’s moutli, to 
No. 37, being the upper chain* guardo of the yard; the Admiral, and 
lower chain, being No. 7^of tlie series. About half of these vessels are 
sea-worthy, and ready for immediate masting and fitting out, if wanted, 
except the seven outside the yard, which are old hulks, some cut down, 
and converted to various uses — for riggers, for stores, and receiving- 
hulks. The whole are covered in, as \^ith us ; die Admiral (an old 
sloop-of-war) very tastefully roofed in, in a tent form, and ornamented 
with carved figure-heacls. None of the hirrbour guardos carry the 
Admirars flag, nor are they in a regular way oflicered, or partly 
manned, as ours are. They merely serve as an office of subordinate 
details and “ corps de garde” for a detachment of .Marines, sometimes 
soldiers of the Line ; the harbour duty being carried on at the Super- 
intendent’s office in the yard ; and that of the squadron in the roads, at 
the Adniiral’s office (“ Lc Prtifet Maritime’’) in the left wing of the 
Marine Barracks — a ver^/ nolle building at the north end of the Rue 
de la Mairie, behind the Naval Hospital, and on the eminence over- 
looking the yard and river. • 

It may not be uninteresting to enumerate the ships in ordinary as 
they are moored in the dockyard at present. (In the Post-Captain’s 
office there is a plan of the whole, witlifeach ship stuck iu its berth by 
a pin through its card model, so that he can change and see at a 
glance where they are, and what changes take place, as they are fitted 
«ut and sent to sea, others out of ^ock, or laid up, &c.) 

Ships uoored in the Penpeelo: — In the I/ockymid, 1837. 

Nos. ^ Remarks. • 

1. Diana— old cut-down frigate. 

* 2 . Hebe— ditto. * 

3. An old gabare. 

4. Jean Bajrt — 74, seamen’s depot. ^ ’ 

5. Inconstant — brig, old. 

6. Ardentf— old steamer, the Recouvrance link of the Admiral’s chain. 

7. The Admiral — sloop, closing boom alongside. 

8. A new sloop-of-war. 

9. .Ocean — 120, new. • 

10. Guerriere — old 60-gun frigate^ 

11. Jean D’Arc — 60 gom, serviceable. 

12. Ceres— Aloop# , 

13. Adour-^aloop ; Kisus*, brig, ajoiu^ide, a4ahlpi ready fo iai1» 

14. Sabine-^sloop, new, fiom St. '' 

...» ■ . - . - 

* Those ** alongside,” n^ed| hsatly ready, or just going to seiu 
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Nos. Remaxks. 

IJ^. Alcmen^— sloo^ j Atalante*”, GO ; Amazon'^, CO; frigates fitting alongside. 

16. Astrea— ^mall trigate, rigged, very handsome model, 

17. Neptune — 74, new, reb^iilt from the keel, a fine ship. 

18. Constance— frigate, old. 

1 0. Surveillaute — GO, frigate, old. 

20. Arethusa — ship sloop, very handsome, 

21 1 0 

22* I pontons at work at these moonngs, 

23. Veteran — 74, occupied by riggers (gabiers). 

24. Junon — sloop. ‘ 

25. G.ilatea — frigate; an old T'ortlIgue.^(^ fiigate alongside, and an old steamer. 

26. Magicieuiie — frigate, small, old. 

27. An old sloop. 

28. Tourville — 74, old. 

29. Tarn — sloop, old. 

.30. Ijloiido — sloop, old. 

31. Flore--18, brig. 

32. Abeille — sloop, new from St. Malo, a fine vessel. 

33 1 

34* I ships cut down, now store-hulks. 

35. C'harente — sloop, riggers on board. 

3G. Antigone — frigate, old, racee, stores. 

37, L*Etonnante — sloop, rasee, guanlo and upper chain. 

To these may be added some old sloops and steamer s good for nothing, and no 
numbered. 

♦ 

In the roads, a short mile from the river’s mouth, were laying the 
Dido, 60-gun frigf4^., going to the West Indies, with the flag of Rear- 
Admiral de la Rrctouniore ; two ship sloops^of-war ; and five i 8-gun 
brigs. Rather in-shore of tliem, the Orion, 74, is moored, and fitted 
(with only ten guns on hoard) as a naval college, and practical school 
for embr 3 ^o-Midshi])meii. The numbers ^on board vary according as the 
young gentlemen pass and are sent on boai^d sea-going ships. At pre- 
sent (1837) there* are forty on board, attended to by proper ofticors and 
able professors of astronomy and navigation. They are kept in strict 
discipline, and seldom allowed leave on shore. The name, as well as 
the uniform of Midshipmen, 'is changed of late in the French Service : 
they are new called Elcveff, and are divided into the first and second 
class — the first wearing a gold avjidlleita on the right shoulder ; the 
second, alternate blue and gold (strjped). 

It remains, by way of summing up tlie present state of the Brest 
naval establishment, to notice something of the regulations and general 
economy of the yard, as fo the work going on. There are said to be, 
in the whole, 3000 mfcn employed, besides the convicts in gangs, of 
about 1000 more daily (out of the 2500, as many are ill, and some 
hundreds not worked in the yard ft:om*age and infirmity). The length 
of the day’s work is regulated according to the seasons ; graduated to 
minutes each month : in winter they enter at eight a.ji,, and leave at 
four P.M. ; from April to September is the earliest, the longest day’s 
work from half-past five a.m. to six in the evening. In winter only 
half-an-hour is allowed to dinner; in the longer days, an hour. No 
excuse passes after the second dockyard bell has done ringing ; the 
first rings for six minutes, the last for fifteen ; forty-five minutes 
elapses, when they are checked and mulcted. The general pay ranges 
at about one franc six sous^ little more tha\i thirteen-pence ; the higher 
artisans from two francs to two francs ten sous ; the clerks, and all the 
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officers connected with the yard, on an equally modest scale of remune- 
ration, in proportion to tlieir duties and capacities; nor does it seem at 
all to operate against their steady performdnce, in the most efficient 
niauner, of their respective tasks : while, on the one hand, it enables 
Government to retain a vigorous establishment, and, conijjarativeiy, 
throwing very few even partially out of employ ; on the other, it is 
found, on an average, as muclt as individuals can obtain for tlunr work 
elsewhere in the country. A^ilse importance is nowhere raised, and 
few or none are discontented ;*seeing tlmt the very highest offices, up 
to the Maritime Prefect, the scale of salary, or rather its modesty, is 
scrupulously aclhen^i to. 

Tin? order of the work going on in the yard, at all quarters, seems to 
be carried on with the most exact method, and the best economy, both 
of labour and material, in evci^ depaitment. For the communication 
of the work parties from s*y.lc to side, there are harbour-boats constantly 
manned at the ditt’ereiit stairs; for the minute superintendence of every 
sort of work, quartcnnaslcrs respectively attend, independent of a general 
supervision, ranging all over the yard, superiors, wlio visit and look 
narrowly into everything going on, so that there is constantly a double 
check on waste or inattention. 

The only drawback to the excellence of the*whole system would seem 
to be the presence ol the convicts in the*yurd at all ! ( just as it is with 
us). Tliey are, however, kept at separate employments as much as 
possible — such as that re(juir’ng mere moving povv#!* in the wheels of 
the mud-niacliines, the cranes^ and to drag the stores about, attached to 
carts contrived for them. In this way they are made as useful as it is 
possible. Still, a good many are employed more confidentially, without 
being chained two and two, and with but a slender ring round the log, 
according to their coutinuoll good behaviour. From long babit these 
men, though made to follow the regulations of llie*rest, marched in a 
body in and out of their barracks, chained to a long bolt to their 
beds at night, &c„ are at last liardly looked on as criminals : they con- 
verse with the workmen, and even the Officers. They are allowed a 
small pay for work done over what is considered a moderate day’s work, 
but never to exceed a sixth of any regular workman's ])ay. This 
applies, indeed, to ail the convicts,»who may thus earn tlireedialf-penco 
a-day, independent of the sale of little, articles theT-esult of their inge- 
nuity when within their own walls: but this leniiy extended to them, 
after all, only increases tlie incongruity of ih*e mixture with men of good 
character, and the greater dijjigcr of their contaimnalion. 

Associating together, there is no hope'of any amelioration of the con- 
victs’ character — resigned they must 4)0. The great touchstone to their 
deserts, in general, is simply wliether they ever attempt to getaway : next 
to a second murder, the gravest offence they can commit : out of about 
fifty who do attempt it each year, only from one to three get clear off. 
Their former crimes, their known present character, whether single, oj: 
coupled and chained, their very dress, which is hideous, (brickdust red 
and yellow trowsers, with a red cap, — a green one on those in for life), 
renders their presence hateful at best; their work, for twenty years 
it may be, (of one half their lives,) Is forfeited to the State, and h made 
thus of use to the State. * On roads, piers, harbours, breakwaters^ 

. Y2 
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brtdg<9s — anywhere ftlmostj—irwould, however, be better than within a 
dcwikyard, for many cogent reasons that cannot fail to strike all conver- 
sant with shipping. 

On looking to the building part of the French yards — to the make of 
the various parts belonging to the fit-out of men-of-\var, there does not 
appear to be anything invented of late of any great practical use 
unknown to us. Their science, their practical cleverness, the goodness, 
strength and beauty, strikes at first sight in their hulls afloat, and on 
the stocks ; they abstain from fantastic experiments on the sterns of 
their shi|>s (tnde our ante-showroom, alas ! for the nonce, at the Admi- 
ralty) ; they have made the round-stern as corivericnt and elegant as 
possible, compatible with its strength and simplicity, where they have 
adopted it. In their other ships they have ceased having so many 
cabin windows athwart ; in their frigatbs two serve sufficiently for light 
to the cabin, and port-holes on occasion, . Carved-work is used more 
sparingly : but where it is, it is graceful, and really an ornament. In 
the sculpture rooms of the llrest-yard there were many fine models of 
whole-length figure-heads tyid busts ready for shipping, but there was 
very little doing lor the moment; what there was (a bust and side- 
boards for the gangways of frigates) were Qiasterly (in arabesque). 
The Museum, too, is full* of fine figurc-lieads, and models of ships built, 
and of everything belonging to them. 

Of new plana not yet adopted by us, that of planking up the heads 
tight from the cut-Ni^ater to the cat-head knees above the hawse-holes, is 
a great improvement, both in look and use, in a sea way. They are 
trying hard at a greater facility for cat-liead stoppers for the bowers, as 
well as to let their flukes ride well in board on an inclined plane, so as to 
leave the least possible weight without. 

They are adopting tlufi new top-mast clamp fid, catching on both 
sides, instead of all through. They are, too, assiduous in contrivances 
at that great desideratum, an efl’ective capstan power — a self-acting 
tooth and stopper round in the play of the palls, doing without a mes- 
senger, for chain cables, is 'how under experiment. They have done 
away with (^arronade slides and trucks ; they act on a solid carriage- 
bed and feet, on swivel bolt at the port, and tight breeched ; as tliis is 
found to answer (the recoil mastered), it is a very great improvement. 
All their guns are 'fired by pqircussion locks. Of late the long-gun 
mortars (of 801b.) are carried by frigates and line-of-battle ships; the 
Dido had three on board, abreast the mainmast. There were a great many 
models of inventions Tor a rudder, capable 'of being easily reshipped, or 
replaced, but none in use ; thfey seem too complicated to answer. 

It has beep observed, the increased size of' the French ships, of all 
classes (taken up from the Americans) ; this applies to their boats as 
well, which are on a much larger scale than ours continue to be, — par- 
ticularly their cutters, yaula, and launches, which are fitted with centre 
davits at the bow and stern (for anchors), and strengthened round the 
thwart ends inside with a horizontal planking of a foot wide all round ; 
a decided improvement on many accounts. In a notice of this kind, 
however, it is impossible either to enter into particulars, from want of 
jpace,'Want of time on the spot, and lastly from ignorance of many 
even to mention innumerable things in detail, ' from which we 
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might, perhaps, profit: — the subject will^be reyerted to in a future 
number. Among other things, there is a new plan of setting up the 
lower rigging under trial, consisting of sliding iron bars playing 
within each other, one fast to the chains, the shrouds above turned into 
a thimble of the other, getting nd at once of all the lumber of dead 
eyes, laniards, mats, skins, &c», one bar with teeth catching in the hojea 
of the other. The rigging is set up by a simple lever prizing in through 
the ring of the shroud above,* hooked to the lower bar ; it may act 
overboard, or inboard, the levet exerting a force equal to anything 
required, by one or two hauling lines down from the end for tlie men to 
clap on, where tliev cannot reach. By this method few hands will be 
wanted^ time gained, and greater neatness in appearance. The Ame- 
ricans have come very near this method in shortening and simplifying, 
generally a very long lumbering operation, by setting the shrouds up 
to their own standing part, from the hearts of the chain-plates in some 
of their smaller ships. * 

It is not meant, in this view of the naval arsenal at Brest ,to embrace 
all the various branches connected, not so much with it in particular, 
as witli their naval service generally ; su2h as theiV floating college 
for the midshipmen, the seamen’s hospital, and their maritime nurseries 
for seamen, their 7 nouss(^ (sailor boys). • 

Here, as at Toulon, they are in companies (two at Brest) on board 
an old corvette moored in the roads (near the Orion), which serves 
merely as a hulk to lodge them and their 8uperinteij#ient oflicers— tWQ 
Commanders (by turns), and two Lieutenants, with 2nd class boat- 
swains and boatswains’ matesj together with fifteen able seamen for 
their instruction. A small gun-brig is anchored near them, on board 
which they are exercised at ^lie guns, and all sorts of seamanship, 
including getting under way, and sailing about the Bay ; great pains 
are taken with these buys, not only to make them •good sailors, but 
with their religion and morals. Every Sunday they go to church at 
Recouvnmee, besides being attended to by the chaplain of the Orion. 
Jn proportion as they are drafted to sea-^oing ships, they arc imme- 
diately replaced by other boys from the town and departme^^t who have 
been already enrolled as intended mousses for one year, for which there 
iseonie little preparatory instructiop and interest required. It is not 
so much in the numbers supplied the Navy that these establishments ar6 
iutercsling, as the wisdom and goodness of the plan’s being set on 
foot in all their naval ports, that should command our most serious 
attention. , * 

Neither is it so much vvlrft is now doing in Brest dockyard, — ^witb 
only three or four ships of. the liite afloat ready for immediate commis- 
sion, with the three on the stocks and in dock, and the dozen frigates* 
on the stocks .and in ordinary more or less ready for service, that is o# 
any great moment to us, so much as the great capabilities of the yari 
as a whole ; the solidity and fitness of all the structures capable of al^ 
once creating a great armament if required ; backed by a country^rk^ 
in everything required, forges and fpunderies in the b^t order alnd 
latest improvements : tlie one near Nantes, sends immmise supplkei 
of cannoQ to all the naval arsenals, where they are kept, as we havp 
seen, in the highest order, ^nd ready for ^heir sl^ps at a moment^ 
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notice. Jn the same way thgy possess ample stores for large fleets ; of 
anchors of every description ; of tanks, boilers, grates, chain-cables, and 
all other iron furniture of ships, in profusion, kept blacked and painted 
with great nicety, and generally everything in the best order, and of the 
best sort, as to its manufacture. 

In the same w£jy the );est practical measures are taken for the timber 
supplies, as to the catting, the p.rice, the delivery, &c. Brest has less 
in store just tww seasoned, than Cherbourg; they prefer their own oak 
to that (if the 15 altic, good as it is; biit any quantity may be had at a 
very short notice, independent of its being a well-wooded province 
throughout tiie sea margin. In a word, ships, if w^iiited, would spring 
up like the teeth ol Cadmus, only not armed, from other building ports 
not reckoned as n^gular dockyards, sucli as Morlaix and St. Malo, 
which often send round fine nien-ol-\Var to Brest, L'Orient, and Cher- 
bourg, to be fitted and armed ; so that the standing order “ to have in 
readiness forty sail of the line and sixty frigates,” is rather an expensive 
than efficient orclo7inanc(\ while they arc not immediately wanted. 
With the matured means they liavc laboured to possess for these last 
twenty years, thole is no need of any great show afloat ; at which point 
(in the consideration of all naval powers) the main and most essential 
quc'stion arises, — after what fashion tlicy will be handled 


Reverting to impri)\emonts on our old order of things on board fiigates, it is 
thought the French plan, of having the main and inizeu chatnn in one, is good ; and 
carrying spare topsail-} a uls in them, togethcr^‘with a kedge-anchor aft. Double 
davits on the quarters for two boats. Tbe booms reduced to the stna/M compass 
on each b-ide, over ttie maiu-derk, and the sp.ps masked (two topmasts and two 
yards). Hammocks on the quarter-deck, stow(‘d 'hmble, as well as on the gang- 
ways. Scuttles fore-and-.vit, ‘ixed, with huirn-efjn in them, and opening with a 
hinge /(Reward, so that they shut of themselves if struck by a spray, with head- 
way; or on heeling over. Discontinuance of ratlines to the fnttock-shrouds : 
seamen have plenty of work aloft without this added elbow into the top — lubber’s 
hole” need not be lubberly — all trials of smart daring seamen come on, necessarily, 
above that stop. 

There is another point in which the French are certainly right — making their 
men mess on the main-deck, and without, tables. It is so much more lumber got 
rid of, and room gained ; but the goodness of it is in keeping Iho between decks 
clean, dry, and comfortable for the men to go to, after meals — the temporary litter 
and dirt on the main-deck is nothing to what it is betwixt decks : except in very 
cold Channel weather, tht^e can be no doubt about its superiority. The main-deck 
is always clean, ami as good a table for jack’s tu » fHds (of beef and pudding, and 
grog) as his one lielow : it is handier, lighter, but above all, it is cleaner. Meals 
occupy little tiiiie, and a TvtWe seat is as good as any. 
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DISCUSSIONS OF COLONEL MITCHELL AND BRITANNICUS 

» 

ON PROMOTION. 

’Tis a shame to the Army that men of such spirit 
Should never obtain the reward of their merit 
For the Captain’s as honest a man, ITl be sworn, 

And as gallant a fidlow as ever was horn ; 

After so many hardships and dangers incurred, * 

He himself tliinks he ought to be better preferred."’ 

Nkw Bath Guidk. 

Ths discussions *bf.tween Colonel Mitchell and J3ritannicus on the 
subject of military promotion as connected with the character and effi- 
ciency of the Army, have naturally «ittractecl mucli notice from the 
readers of the United Service Journal. Many who have ex])erienccd 
disappointment in their tnilitary career, must feel a deep personal 
interest in the arguments of Colonel Mitchell ; while the generality, on 
the other hand, who consider that the purchase system is the best expe- 
dient, as yet discovered, for maintaiinng tht^ efficiency of the Army, by 
advancing younger officers in the least invhlious manner, and for sup})ort- 
ing its high character liolding out prospects of promotion to that class 
of society in wliich most expense and cawj are usually bestowed on edu- 
cation, regret that this attempt should be made to disturb the minds of 
those who, having entered the army with a full knowledge of its chances, 
and contented to run the ordinary course before tliom, have hitherto 
been contented with their position in the Army, and with the credit and 
respectability which they derive from it. 

Every on(3 knows there cifii be no positive security against tlie ad- 
vancement of persons who, though apparently deserving, arc yet 
incompetent to liigli command ; indeed, CoTonel iVJjtchell himself ob- 
serves with truth, that a man may be an exemplary Lieutenant, and yet 
unfit to command a regimemt; but the question is, what system could be 
devised that should really attain theobjeci of bringing forward none but 
tliose who deserve advancement, and at the same time avoiding the evil 
of having too old a description of officers ? Has this invaluable secret 
ever yet been discovered in civil or military life, either in its highest or 
lowest ranks i Did the Poles, in tlie days of tlnur national glory, suc- 
ceed in the choice of the fittest men*to bo their elective sovereigns ? 
Does the private soldier, who is selected for promotion to be a serjeant 
on account of his good behaviour, invariably fulfil the expectation of his 
commanding officer ? 

During the brightest* j)eriod* the French monarchy under the 
Bourbon dynasty, Louis XIV. made it his chief aim to select the very 
best officers fi»r the command of his armies, and, excepting Napoleon's 
Marshals, there never was a more distinguished body of military com- 
manders. But were the Generals selected during the most triumpliant 
period of his reign, and when every campaign afforded fresh means of 
attesting their merits, and when both his interest and his vanity made 
him equally careful in his choice, invariably worthy of their advancement 
to high commands? His noble reception of Marshal Villeroi, after 
his defeat at Ramillies, showed that Louis was aware of the impos- 
sibility of such a theory, and that he knew how to make allowance for 
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the failure of his Generals as well as to reward their successes. Mon- 
sieur le Mardchal,** said Louis, “ k notre age on n’est plus heureux 
a far more generous and wi,?er proceeding than to have sought any cause 
of blame in the favour he had experienced in his military advancement. 

Again, what sort of result had the election of their officers by the 
Americans in their first revolt against England ? Perhaps there never 
was more arbitrary'' severity exercised by any Commander-in-Chief than 
by the wise and prudent Washington, in -getting rid of the inefficient 
leaders originally chosen. Yet these men had been advanced to com- 
mand for no other cause but supposed pre-eminent merit, by those com- 
rades and neighbours who certainly had every reasonable means of know- 
ing their characters and previous acquirements. Hail Washington been 
less rigid in this stern duty, it has been supposed that the contest with 
England might have had a very different termination. 

Papineaus and M‘Kenzie8 would have been less formidable opponents 
to the British Generals than Gates or Lee, * 

But without looking to the history of other countries, we may, in the 
actual institutions of our own, find plenty of materials and experience 
from which to pursue the same line of argument. We have the Navy, 
the Marines, and the Artillery systems before us. To begin with the 
Navy, let us, in the first place, fairly examine thd mode of advancement, 
and next, the feelings produced by its operation among the officers of 
that distinguished Service. 

All promotion in tiie Navy, up to the rank of Post Captain, pro- 
fesses to be founded on merit. Excepting some few restrictions, obliging 
an officer to have served a certain time id’ each rank before he is pro- 
moted to the next, there actually appears no limit whatever to selecting 
the officers of the Navy upon the exclusive! grounds of their talents and 
acquirements. 

If this theory is honestly'^acted upon by those who govern the Navy, 
neither the young nobleman nor wealthy commoner can ever, without 
fully deserving it, step over the licad of tlije man who has shed his blood 
for his country in time of wai>or has had opportunities of showing, in 
time of peace, that he possesses a knowledge of every branch of his 
duty ; for, as Colonel Mitchell truly reminds us, the Navy have this 
professional advantage over the Army, that however settled and un - 
broken may be the peace of the world, the elements are enemies against 
which the contention of the navaf officer is incessant, and scarce a week 
passes at sea without affording him some opportunity of showing his 
presence of mind, his pidgment, or his practical as well as theoretical 
proficiency. It is owing to this that the Kritish Admiralty are never 
reduced to conjecture or inference for makmg proper selections, as 
must so often happen in the Army during the time of peace. Direct 
information and positive facts are always within reach of the Admiralty 
for selection of the best officers of each rank for advancement ; and if 
they can but compel the Captain of every vessiel in commission to tell 
them the strict truth concerning the conduct and merit of each officer 
under his orders, a compulsion easily enforced, the Admiralty may keep 
a register of the whole professional history of every officer in the Navj^ 
so full in its details as to enable them to avoid even making the smallest 
error in the choice of officers for promotion. Guch a system as this would 
seem calculated to m^et all Colonel Mitchells views of perfection. No^ 
theory, caii be more apparently certain of success. 
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But let us look to tlie practice. How comes it that in our Naval 
Service there are so many old men in subordinate ranks, and so many 
young men over their heads ? In many cases these young men seem 
excellent officers, but in other instances — 

“ The thijigs themselves are neither rich nor rare, 

We wonder how the devil they got there.” 

Ab we have shown, there n^ed be no lack of information as to the 
merits of officers, so we find /hat if there is any error in selection, it 
cannot arise from want of judges competent to weigh the value of 
those merits on professional grounds, for in liis evidence before the 
Military Consolidation Commission, Mr. Barrow, who was called to 
prove ihe imagincil^uperiority of the Admiralty over the Horse Guards, 
assured the committee that there was one Naval Lord belonging to the 
Board of Admiralty for the express purpose of enlightening the First 
Lord as to the professional merits of all candidates and applicants for 
promotion. He at the same time demonstrated tiiat there was no want 
of candidates and applicants from which to make the most fastidious 
clioice, by declaring that the whole t^me of the First Lord was, under 
the present admirable system, devoted to« answering applications for 
favour or advancement ! 

Could wc only hope ibat these applicatioi^s were all from Admirals 
and Captains serving afloat, in various j^arts of the world, representing 
and explaining the various merits of the officers of every rank, and 
soliciting a justly proportioned promotion for the most deserving sub- 
jects, this employment of the First Lord would be highly commendable 
and advantageous to the Service ; but we fear there is very little of the 
First Lonl’s time so occupied ; indeed, wc may venture to guess that for 
every well-founded applicatiom from professional men, and on profes- 
sional grounds, there are twenty impudent, and pressing letters from 
persons who possess no other claim for intiirference than their parlia- 
incniary influence, urging and driving forward the jnromotion of uncles, 
cousins, and friends, without the most distant reference to merit or talents, 
and yet under the comfortable conviction ijiat in the present state of party, 
the First Lord dare not refuse the most grasping and unreasonable de- 
mands. Nay, to such a height was this unblushing jmlittcal influence 
esyer the Admiralty carried a short time back, that there was absolutely a 
small squadron put in comuiission 'at Portsmouthj^ to console the Naval 
Captains who had been rejected candidates on the Reform interest at 
the dill’erent town and county elections. , 

Such, then, is the practical operation of the system proposed in the 
Navy ot‘ promotion by mc7%!,^ and we are next to consider the feeling it 
has produced among the /officers, of that noble profession. One object 
of the Admiralty has been completely attained. They have, in the 
quietest way in the world, made it known to the officers of the Navy, 
that, while the present chiefs remain in power, there is but one road to 
advancement, that of pojitical subserviency ; a road as revolting, and as 
repugnant to the feelings of a British Naval officer of the true stamp, 
as any that could be forced upon bis conviction. Nor are we merely to 
lament over a temporary mischief; this system of political promotion 
ill the Navy has entailed a lasting injury on the Service, since it has 
shackled any future administration of the Admiralty, by imposing upon 
it the necessity of pursuing, for some time, in self-defence, the same 
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odious course. Two distinct lists of officers for promotion will thus 
have been created in a department where merit is put forth with such 
ostentation as the only claim for promotion, and the command of our 
fleets and ships will henceibrvvard be given from the Tory or Whig list, 
just as cither parly may be in power ; wliile the officer who, meddling 
with neither, has devoted his attention to his profession, has scarce a 
chance of his merits being remembered^ in the scramble produced by 
this iniquitous traffic of parliamentary interest for professional employ- 
ment. We neeVl scarcely observe, that Jhe feeling produced among this 
valuable class of olficers is one of deep disgust and indidercnce, alike 
hurtful to themselves ami to the public Service. 

The Service of the Marines is next to be consideled, with respect to 
the system of promotion of Officers. In the Marines vve find neither 
wealth nor interest can avail their possessor; the unbending rule of 
seniority can never be violated ; neither bravery, talent, nor zeal can 
afford the iMarine officer an opening prospecU; yet among all classes, 
inihlary, civil, and naval, there is but one general good opinion of the 
corps oi Ivoyal Marines. Employ them how you will and where you 
will — let the Marin^es share Jthc glories of Trafalgar, or let them be 
forced spectators (and firm and formidable spectators they were) of the 
flight of their unforLunatc countrymen before St. Sebastian under Colonel 
Evans, they still uphold tficir untarnished honour ; and hovvever their 
being present at all was to be deprecated, yet tlieir steady valour on 
tiiat fatal occasion served at leUvSt to prove to the world that there was a 
wide distinction betvveon the troops m tin; legitimate service of their 
own Sovereign, and tho>>e who hired ihenn^elves out for the purposes of 
civil war. Indeed, it is not too much to affirm that every officer of the 
British Army who ii.is its glory at heart, ipust Jiave congratulated him- 
self that the Marines luul that remarkable opportunity of vindicating 
the Peninsular honours of f*he Jlritisli Army, ujam the very scene of 
some of its successes. Certainly the conduct of tlio Marines on that 
day has, if possible, increased the already strong sympathy for the hope- 
less position of tlie Officers of Uns gallant corps, as to tlieir prospects 
of promotion. Every one appears to agree that something should be 
done for their^relief from the present depressing system of promotion by 
seniority ; and it "is really remarkable, that purchase seems to be the 
remedy most generally suggested, and most desired by the corps thein- 
selves. At all events, the system, most dreaded by them is that of the 
Admiralty, for the brave marines are no politicians, and have no fancy 
for passing under the despotic yoke of political influence. 

We now come to a consideration of the Artillery Promotion, where, 
as in the Marines, seniority is the unde^iating^ule ; but as the scientific 
education of the Artillery and Engineer oflicers renders tlieir services 
available for many duties of civil administration, there are numerous 
advantages open to them of which the Marines cannot pal take. Still 
there has long been a prevalent opinion^ that even, on grounds of public 
convenience, and the efficiency of the corps, there should be some 
means devised of bringing forward younger officers in the Artillery and 
Engineers than the present rules permit ; and here, again, we find that 
the majority of Artillery and Engineer officers consider the introduction 
of a well-restricted system of purchase woqld be the most beneficial 
measure that could bee adopted in their behalf. 
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In shori:, as long as the world continues in its present imperfect state, 
anything is preferable to promotion, ,by supposed merit, for it is as 
uncertain and capricious as it is injurious to the independence and 
proper spirit of tlie officers subject to its baleViil ])rovisions. TJiis is no 
theory ; we have the practice of the Admiralty before us, to sliovv the 
result of attempting promotion by merit. Certainly, when a ministry 
have been long enough in office, and are sufficiently* secure of the sup- 
port of the country, the Adg:riralty*may venture occasionally to notice 
merit for its own sake, especially if an active war adoiMs op})ortunitie8 
for officers to attract public notice by very decided and brilliant achieve- 
ments ; but after once the spirit of faction and party has so long pos- 
sessed this countr • as at present, whatever side may be in power, must, 
whether willing or not, barter, to a deplorable decree, the naval promo- 
tion for the procuring of prt^elytes, or the rewarding of strenuous 
political supporters. 

There prevailed an op»iion, many years ago, in the Navy, that it was 
better to have a civilian First Lord of the Admiralty than a Naval officer, 
on account of the partiality likelv to be shown by any man high in the 
Navy for bis former followers; but the o.x^H'rience t^f the hwv last years 
must, surely, have long since conviac^‘d those who entertained that 
0 ])inion, that the Scr\fce would have bad infinitely fairer play from an 
Admiral, even if he had absolutely gone the length ol promoting every 
officer who had served in his ships, than from a succ('ssion of civilian 
chiefs, who, however good their intentions, are compeileil to become 
mere deputies of Government for the most oflL'cuve distribution of 
patronage. • 

The administration of the Army by a Commander-in-Cliief has, 
hitherto, happily prevented irolitical influence from mud' intermeddling 
with tlic advancement of « fficers ; but who would venture to liojie that, 
if a system of promotion /or w erf L or, in pl«in English, by favour, were 
once introduced in the Jjntish Army, the (jrovernment ol the day would 
not instantly throw the administration of tin; Army into the hands of 
a civilian Secretary-at-War, and conv^irt the whole syst(*m of promo- 
tion into a flesh organ for the corrupt extension of patronage ? [f ever 
such a misfortune falls upon the Army, Colonel MitchcU will, indeed, 
have reason for his exclamation, — Is there any consideration known 
to Christians wliicli can justify the promotion of any but men of the 
highest discoverabk! merit He would find tlial whaUwer may be the 
considerations known to Christians, those ^vvhich are known to factious 
politicians are more powerful, and would be acted upon by them without 
much scruple. * 

Before quitting this £ .oject, jt may be permitted to observe upon the 
very fastidious views taketi by Colonel Mitchell, of the standard of 
military merit, and the value set upon it by the authorities. Know- 
ledge of languages, of fortifications, of field movements, he seems to 
value very little ; regimental duty he looks upon as an acquirement to 
be easily acquired in a week ; bis views of military merit are above such 
detail altogether. The qualities most necessary to an office:, he tells 
us, are “ presence of mind and quickness of observation ; he must be an 
able judge of human nature, for the purpose of appreciating his subor- 
dinates; bis disposition must be cheerful, in order to encourage them 
under hardships ; and his exertions to alleviate 4,heir sufferings should 
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bear proofs of kindliness of feeling. Placed by his profession in the 
first ranks of society, he must not only possess the knowledge required 
by that profession, but the manners and acquirements belonging to the 
rank in which he is required to move.*’ 

Here is, no doubt, an admirable sketch of what a British officer 
ought to be, or rather what he ought to become ; but since none of this 
will come from inspiration, what are the means of reaching this high 
standard except a resolution of 'comnfencing diligently with those 
details which are treated so scornfully by Colonel Mitchell ? What is 
so likely to give him presence of mind in the hour of action and diffi- 
culty, as a thorough knowledge of the organization of the human 
engine under his orders, and the consequent consciousness of its powers, 
and how to make tliem of most avail? As for quickness of observation, 
which is most able to make use of his, eyes in riding through a new 
country — the horseman who is so well practised in the management of 
his steed that none of his attention is necessary for its guidance — or 
the untaught equestrian, who is compelled to concentrate all his atten- 
tion on the government of his horse, and, therefore, can scarce take his 
eyes off the animal’s head before him to notice the surrounding objects? 
With respect to appreciation of the qualities of subordinates, whore is 
there a better school for tl)is art than the interioi economy of the Troop 
or Company where, from the hour he first joins, the officer finds his 
account in studying the habits and characters of the non-commissioned 
officers and men ? and how many an opportunity, even on home ser- 
vice, presents itself to the well-disposed officer, for showing the soldier 
that kindness and concern for his welfare vr^liich renders him so devoted 
a follower in the field of battle ! Lastly, where is there a better academy 
for the habits and manners of gentlemen i\ an the mess of a well-regu- 
lated body of British officers ? 

It is surprising that Colonel Mitchell should attribute so mucli of the 
former success of the British arms to the “ gallantry of the mass.” On 
many occasions during the services of .llie late Legion in Spain, the 
daring gallantry shown by the ijoldiers equalled many of the Peninsular 
Army’s achievements. Yet, for want ot com])etent leaders to direct 
this gallantry V)f the mass, what did it avail ? 

If, as Colonel Mitcliell would persuade us, that gold and chance are 
the chief causes of promotion, it is 'strange to see how these blind 
guides have brought forward not only such distinguished leaders in the 
field, hut such excellent Colqnial Governors, and such efficient Public 
Men, as we have seen sejecled from the upper ranks of the Army ; while, 
as regards regimental command, any candkt person who will lake the 
pains to peruse the evidence before the rMilit^v Flogging Committee, 
must perceive that the commands of regiments are not in the hands of 
officers unfit for the arduous and perplexing task of maintaining disci- 
pline under all lliose difficulties that civil interference and* legislation 
have, during the last twelve years, contrived to throw in their way. 

Spectator. 
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A LETTER FROM UPPER QANADA. 

BY AN OLD UILITAKY SBYTLBB* 

Deah , — You wish me to give you some accojmt of Canada, and 

I will endeavour to do so ; and if t|^e little that I have to say ui)on the 
subject docs not tend to intoict, it will, I hope, serve, to amuse you, 
and enable you to form correct ideas of this remote but interesting corner 
of the world. I may not possess extensive information upon every 
subject connected >yith Canadian alTairs, nor do I wish to tire you with 
lengthened or studied details. 

Having resided many years in Upper Canada, and circumstances 
having obliged me to consider ft my adopted country and home, I have 
grown imperceptibly attached to the rough life of a woodsman : but I 
will endeavour to divest myself of prejudice, and hope to be able to 
present you vvitli a plain unembcllished account. 

Emigrants coming to Canada generally entertain very erroneous 
opinions ; their information having been dollected ffom the writings of 
people who have little jcnowledge of the country, or are governed by 
interested motives, they come full of roman<ic and whimsical notions, 
but perfectly ignorant of the country they are about to inhabit, and of 
the trials that await them. They ought to bring a good supply of 
bedding and warm dollies, a few carpenters* tooJ«, books, and such 
other things as they conceive may be necessary in a country life ; but I 
would advise them on no account to encumber themselves with old or 
useless articles. On their arrival they ought to abstain from eating new 
potatoes, green peas, unripeVruit, See., or use them in moderation ; for 
many, on their first arrival, arc afflicted with dysentery, which, t am 
confident, is occasioned by the greedinesS with which they devour 
vegetables of every kind, after having been confined a few weeks to the 
use of salt provisions. Fever and ague are common complaints all over 
America, but seldom prove fatal. They generally make their appear- 
ance in new settlements in four or five years after we have commenced 
clearing land, rage for one or two years, and then almost wholly dis- 
jfppear. They are probably to be attributed to the foul vapours arising 
from the decayed stumps and roots of trees, and* other vegetable sub- 
stances. Intermittent and other fevers are cor.mon in the neighbour- 
hood of large marshes and stagnant ponds.* Emigrants ought to avoid 
such places, and I do not exaggerate when I pronounce Canada to be a 
very healthy country. 

Canada is rapidly riskig in Importance ; rail-roads and canals are 
constructing in different places. We derive great advantages from 
our lakes and navigable rivers, and the difficulties we encounter in con- 
verting the forest into fertile fields are not greater than we have reason 
to expect. Men of capital have here excellent opportunities for invest- 
ing money ; the poor and the industrious find a place of refuge, and 
good employment. Blacksmiths, masons, carpenters, and other me- 
chanics get high wages, and, when not idle or intemperate, they live in 
comfort, and often accumulate wealth. Why, then, do any of our 
countrymen prefer the United States to Canada? Is it not from the 
foolish and imaginary notions they entertain aoout liberty^ without 
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knowing the true meaning of the word, or the extent of liberty that they 
would wish to enjoy ? Here we enjoy perfect liberty, for none are 
restrained but evil doers; and in all civilised societies it is found abso- 
lutely necessary to restrain the wicked. Much depends upon their choice 
of land. They must be particularly careful how they receive the advice 
that will everywhere be gratuitously offered to them. Some, from 
anxiety to have neiglibours, will advise^ the emigrants to settle near 
them ; others, because they hope to be 'able to sell such provisions as 
they have to spare, or because they tllink the emigrants have a few 
dollars in their pockets, and, being strangers in the country and unac- 
quainted with its customs, will be glad to employ fhem on their own 
exorbitant terms. All will declare that they are living where the land 
is excellent, the situation unrivalled ; though, perhaps, when the truth 
is revealed, it will be found a barren tract in some secluded place. 
Many assert that the quality of the land may be ascertained by the size 
and (juality of the timber, and that trees of a large growth are only to 
be found where the soil is good ; but that is incorrect. Who, that has 
seen the rocky shores of the Ridcau lake, though clothed with stately 
}»incs and other eV’ergreens. Vould say such land is fit for cultivation I 
Even large maple and basswood trees, though generally indicating a 
rich soil, arc often found growing among the crevices of rocks. 1 
have resided in different parts of the province, and have rambled over 
most of it ; and tis many of my excursions were performed on foot, I 
have had ample opportunities of examining the country, and collecting 
useful information. 'Fhough 1 have everywhere found abundance of 
good land, the result of these rambles has been to convince me that the 
western parts of the province best deserve the attention of onigrants, 
on account of the fertility of the soil, and the mildness of the climate. 

In the Western District, horses and horned cattle often range in the 
woods during the winter, without receiving fodder. I have never seen 
the snow more than six inches deep there, except where it has been 
drifted by the wind, and have been for* weeks together, in the months 
of January and February, without gloves on my hands, though working 
every day in the woods ; and were it not for an occasional cold blast, 
we might forget that we were living in Canada. In the eastern parts 
of the province the winters are long and severe, and many horned 
cattle perish through the inclemency of the weather and a scarcity of 
fodder. In those parts bordering on the St. Lawrence, the Ottawa, the 
Rideau, and other tributary streams, there are many extensive tracts 
entirely unfit for cultivation. I have oft(?n travelled for miles over 
rocky hills, and througli almost impenetrKhle nvamps. Lakes and 
rivers are numerous, and well supplied willi\sh, and in many places 
the sccneify is extremely picturesque. J have picked up handsome 
specimens of iron and lead, and great quantities of mica, among the 
limestone rocks on the surface, and think in time it will be famed for 
its mineral productions. 

About sixteen years ago, a number of families came from Glasgow 
and its neighbourhood. They were assisted by Government, and settled 
in the district of Bathurst. They were moral and industrious, and an 
acquisition to the country ; but such was the bad quality of the land 
selected for them, that many of them, afteif struggling for years, aban*- 
doned their farms, and removed to other places ; and even now several 
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of them are removing with their families to the Western District, a 
distance of several hundred miles, and eommencing again in the woods. 

The vvliole face of the country is one contii\ued forest of stately trees, 
with very little variation, except where it has been cleared by the hand 
of man. In some places, but particularly in the London and Western 
Districts, tliere are plains, prairies, and beaver-meadows. Tlie plains 
are light sandy tracts with smjill stunted oaks or pines thinly scattered 
over them, or in some places •only a few bashes ; the prairies arc low, 
level, and moist, without any kind of timber, but clothed liixuriantiy 
witli grass, and aflbrding pasturage to large herds of cattle. Eeaver- 
jneadows are valleys on tlic banks of rivulets ; and where the beavers, 
by damming up tlie water, have destroyed the timber, they resemble the 
praincs, and produce abundant crops of grass, which is often of a good 
<j[uality. • 

The roads, as in all new settlements, are bad in the extreme, and arc 
often impassable, particularly after heavy rains. iSometimes it is im- 
j)0SHible to bring horses or oxen through them witli loads; and as 
provisions must be liad, judge then what a man who has lived in any 
kind of comfort in happy England must teftl when travelling for miles 
through tliese gloomy woods, often above his knees in mud and water, 
and with a heavy load oT pork or flour U])on .liis back ; and yet this is 
one of the many diflicuities which most of us have had to encounter. 
Travcdlers often lose their way, and arc obliged to pass the night in tlio 
woods, under a tree, cold, wet, and hungry, and wi^ioui bed or supper, 
'fhese adventures, though distressing at the time, are soon forgotten, or 
remembered only as a jokef an'i, strange as it may appear, 1 have 
seldom known any person to suffer in health from such rough treat- 
ment. • 

Our towns and villages are well supplied '’•with taverns; the accom- 
modations are good, and the charges modAate. lilie traveller can be 
accommodated at the public table, or by himself; five slullings cur- 
rency, equal to four shillings and sixpence sterling, is in general the 
charge for board and lodging for one (Aay — or one shilling and three^ 
pence for each meal. There are also good taverns upon most of tlie 
public roads ; but in more remote places the accomnlodations are 
imserable, and the traveller must often be contented to do without a 
bed, or sleep in. a very dirty one with some other, lodger. I was once 
travelling on foot between Kingston and Cobou'-g, and stopped at a 
tavern kept by a man named Frelick, who l>ad also a large farm. I sat 
down to a good substantial^ supper with the family, for which I was 
charged only lenpence, an«i got a clean comfortable bed for sixpencii. 
On another occasion I wikS obliged to stop at a farm-house, being un- 
able to get to a tavern. The farmer, who was an American, treated 
me with hospitality. Like most of his countrymen, he was very illite- 
rate. He inquired if I had lately arrived from Europe, and was looking 
for land. I told him I had been* seven years in the country, and had a 
farm. “ Oh, then/' said his wife, “ you are almost civilised V* 

Upper Canada is inhabited by people from all parts of the world; but 
as many thousands have come from the British Isles within the last 
twenty years, they are to be found in every part, and I have always 
had the good fortune to Have my own countrymen for neighbours. 
The natives of the countoy find , their way tbroiigb the wooda with 
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almost as much facility as the Indians : they are expert at hunting, 
fishing, clearing land, erecting houses, and such other employments as 
they have been accustomed to. I have met many worthy characters 
among them ; but, generally, they are too fond of playing mean, or 
Yankee tricks, and are not to be depended upon in their dealings. I 
have known some great professors of religion, who considered it to be 
highly improper to dance or sing, and yet would not scruple at any 
fraudulent practices to gain a few shillmgs. They are fond of good 
living, and will obtain it upon any ten'hs. They entertain high notions 
of their own importance ; and tliougli their information upon general 
subjects is very limited, they express surprise that jKuropeans should be 
ignorant of subjects that are exclusively American, and will often say — 
“ ’Em ’ere old country folks knows noathing at all !” 

Our neighbours in the United* Statei^ boast of deriving many advan- 
tages from living under a Republican Government ; but I have never 
been able to find out what those advantages arc, and am certain it 
would puzzde them to tell. 'Jdie taxes they pay are about three times 
as heavy as ours ; we enjoy perfect liberty — are governed by mild and 
equitable laws — and to be iVi close alliance with the Rritish Empire, the 
land of our fathers, we corisitler an honour and an advantage. Con- 
scious of the many blessings wc enjoy, we arc attached to the Govern- 
ment under which we live — and it may justly be said that her Majesty’s 
subjects in Upper Canada are a happy aind a loyal people. 

'J’he Indians arc not the kind ot people that I anticipated: I have 
looked in vain for such men as “ Oiitalissi.” Those who live in the 
Lower Province profess the Roman Catholic religion, but appear to 
attend only to a few of the outward forms: in the Upper Province most 
of them have been lately converted to Christianity, and are attached to 
the Methodist persuasion— and I am happy in bemg able to say that 
their conversion ai^jpears to be attended with much good, for they were, 
till lately, with few exceptions, the most idle, drunken, quarrelsome, 
pilfering, dirty set of vagabonds I ever saw. I have no doubt but their 
constant intercourse with white people has changed them greatly from 
what they formerly were. They find their way through the trackless 
forest with perfect ease, appear to sufler little inconvenience from the 
inclemency of the weather, and are expert hunters and fishermen, from 
which they in a great measure derive their subsistence. They, in 
general, shun the company of '^their white neighbours, and appear to 
consider us as intruders. ^ Government does much to ameliorate their 
condition ; and superintendents and missionaries are stationed among 
them. Their numbers are diminishing rap^ly, owing, I suppose, in a 
great measure, to the dissolute JjiveS theyNead. There never came 
within my Wn knowledge an instance of an Indian dying what we call 

a natural death but I have known several instances.j^9f their being 
drowned, gr killed in drunken broils. 

A number of Indians once assembled in my house ; most of them 
were intoxicated. Among them was a very old squaw, known among 
us by the name of Old Mother Louis : she was wrangling with a much 
younger squaw, who endeavoured to avoid her ; 1 could not ascertain 
|he cause of their quarrel, as their conversation was carried on in their 
own language. Old Mother Louis, whexi she thought she was unper- 
ceived^ drew out he^ knife and endeavoured to stab the other squaw— 
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and certainly would have succeeded, if an Indian, standing close to her, 
had not seized her arm just as she %vas making the blow; the other 
Indians who were present took very little* notice of the transaction. 
Being present at the time, I was very angry, and gave the old squaw a 
great scolding ; but thinking it best to divert her attention to some 
other subject, I told her she ought to be singing i^nd dancing instead 
of quarrelling, at the same tfeiie SY\apping my fingers, and humming a 
tune. My plan had the desifed effect, for in a few rmrmtes the poor, 
wrinkled, old creature was capering about the room, and th(‘ro was no 
more quarrelling among them. A fqw months afterwards, the squaw 
who was so near# fid ling a victim to Old Mother Louis’ resentment, 
treacherously killed her own husband, or rather the Indian she was 
living with, for they were not married ; and soon after that Old Mother 
Louis had one of her fingers bftten off by her own daughter in a drunken 
frolic which they liacrat ^ tavern a ‘short distance from my house, I 
could enumerate many more broils of the same kind. 

My account of our red brethren will not please you ; but you must 
remember I am not writing a romance. I lately saw a great number of 
Indians assembled to receive the presents which arc annually given to 
them by Government^ They were separated into diflorent parties, 
according to rank, age, and sex, and all wtjre seated ‘ on the ground; 
some were decorated with Indian ornanlents, some in clothes of tawdry 
colours, and others wrapped up in dirty blankets; the spectacle was im- 
posing. The Provincial Parliament, much to its lonour, has })as8ed a 
law imposing a heavy fine^upon any person found selling spirituous 
liquors to these poor creatures; and as they are now embracing the 
Christian faith, vve may hope they will in future lead more regular lives. 
They are all under^lhe control of Government, and never commit depre- 
dations upon the settlers, ^ 

The province of Upper Canada is divided into districts, counties or 
ridings, and townships ; each district has a jail and court-house, where 
the courts of justice are held. The townships vary in size and form, 
but are generally ten miles square. Efcry township is surrounded by 
a space left for a public road, called the town-line; and ylicre are other 
public roads, called concession-lines, running across the township 
parallel to each other, and at regular distances. These concession-lines 
are all numbered, and upon them are placed posts marking the boun- 
dary of each lot of two hundred acres of land ; on each post is marked 
the number of the concession and lot. The inhabitants of each town- 
ship are required to meet the first Monday iit January in every year, 
for the purpose of choosing three commissioners to superinlimd the 
affairs of the township, & town-clerk, an assessor, a collector, overseers 
of highways, and pound-keepers, and to make some necessary regula- 
tions. The,texe8 which we pay are trifling — one penny for each acre 
of land in a state of cultivation, or under grass ; twenty pence for one 
hundred acres of uncultivated or forest land ; three pence for each cow ; 
eight pence for each horse ; and so on in proportion. Every man i« 
requir^ to work on the public roads a certain number of days, in pto- 
portion to the amount of his property ; or he may send a man to work 
in his place, or pay two shillings and sixpence for each day. Very few 
are required to give more tban five or six days* labpur on the roads ; but, 
U. S. JooRR, No. U^i MAacn;, 183S. ^ Z 
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sensible of the necessity we ar^ under of making good roads, many of 
us voluntarily give more labour than the law requires. 

All the male inhabitants*; from sixteen years of age to sixty, and who 
are capable of bearing arms, are enrolled in the militia ; the officers are 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor ; they are required to assemble 
about three times each year ; but it appears that very little pains are 
taken to instruct them ; clergymen, lavvyer/j, and a few others, are exempt 
from serving, except in case of invasion: the men are expected to pro- 
vide themselves with arms, and, as few of them are well supplied, I 
cannot help tlunking, that if the Government would send out a few 
thousand of the rifles that arc now idle in the ToWier of London, and 
distribute them among our young men, it would be attended with •great 
benefit in the event of a war ; by practising at marks, and using their 
rifles in tlieir hunting excursions, they w^uld, in all probability, become 
good marksmen ; and though 1 do not expect thSy will ever be equal 
to our regular troops in the open field, they will certainly, from their 
active habits and knowledge of the country, be far superior to them in 
the woods. 

It is no uncommon tiling^ to find men of rank, or rather, of high 
sounding titles, filling stations which appear derogatory to their rank. 
Soon after my arrival in the country T went to a small town, which, at 
that time, was unusually crowded; 1 found it difficult to procure lodg- 
ings, and was sauntering about the streets, when 1 was politely accosted 

by a gentleman, vvlKMlirected me to the house of a Captain , and sent 

a man with his compliments to the Captain^ and a recjuest that he would 
accommodate me. 1, of course, thought myself in high luck, and that 
this Captain was some good fellow who had a large house and small 
family : but to my surprise I found he was' a tavern-keeper, and a cap- 
tain of militia. An elderly ^iian, residing in the house, and who occa- 
sionally officiated aS bar-keeper and hostler, was Lieutenant and Adju- 
tant ! Justice requires me to add, that the Captain was an active and 
worthy man, and a loyal subject. 

Militia officers occasionally tteat their men wdtli liquor when assem- 
bled ; it is a Ijad custom, and 1 believe contrary to law ; sometimes it 
occasions much mirth, and sometimes broken heads. A civilian of my 
acquaintance was appointed to command a company : as he resided Rt 
a distance from his men, and as it was requisite that he should see 
them, he directed them to assemble near my house, which was a central 
and convenient place for all ‘parties. When the important day arrived, 
the Captain, his Lieuteiiant, and a man carrying a keg of whiskey, were 
the first to make their appearance: the Lieutenant was an old soldier, 
and had se^en service, and on this occasion the‘€aptam allowed him to 
conduct the parade as he pleased : the first thing he did was to call tlie 
roll, the next was to serve out the whiskey. The men were nearly all 
Irish, and to testify their attachment to their new Captain, they cheered 
him repeatedly, making a most confounded noise : the Lieutenant, who 
was fond of a joke, told one of the serjeants, that as their Captain was 
a fine liberal fellow, they ought to chair him ; he replied, with a broad 
Irish twang, Sure, Sir, we did chair him, but we’ll chair him again if 
you please ; off hats, boys, and hurrah for the Captain/* The Lieute- 
nant explained to lun\ tliat they ought to gei their Captain into achairi 
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hoist him on their shoulders, and carry^ him round the house : the 
Captain, wishing to avoid such a demonstration of respect, endeavoured 
to keep out of the way, but to no purpose, for he was dragged out of 
the house ; — chairs were luxuries seldom found in that part of the coun- 
try at that period ; — he was placed upon a rough unhewed bench, and 
carried with all due honours three times round the house, some holding 
him by the arms, and some by«the legs, for he kicked and struggled till 
the last : as the whiskey had operated powerfully the procession pro- 
ceeded in no very disciplined order, — the men staggered and stumbled at 
a great rate, and the poor Captain was roughly handled : it surpassed all 
the military reviews I had ever seen, and he, I believe, was well satis- 
fied with what he had that day endured in the service of his country, for 
I never heard of his figuring again in any military capacity. 

Soldiers are stationed in Toronto, Kingston, and a few other places. 
I once had occasion to reside in Kingston for a few months, and with 
grief observed that many of the soldiers deserted and escaped into the 
United States; some of these worthless characters, after wandering 
about for a time, enter into the American service. • 

If I might be allowecUto make a suggestion, I think a plan could be 
devised by which an effeStual atop might be put to such frequent deser- 
tions ; many of the soldiers discharged* from our service are stout, 
athletic men in the prime of life : now, if two or three battalions were 
kept exclusively for service in Canada, and coraposod of men of good 
cliaracter, drafted from other regiments, and who had nearly comphited 
their term of service ; and if it*were explained to them, that, after serv- 
ing in Canada a certain period, they would be discharged, and get free 
grants of land, or a gratuity iit money, I do not think a man of them 
would desert. Our Governii^ent cannot enlist? soldiers, train them, and 
send them to Canada, without incurring a |reat expense ; and it is 
grating to British feelings to see many of them, soon after their arrival, 
increasing the population of the United States, or strengthening her 
army. • 

A certain sum is allowed to each district from the funds of the pro- 
vince for the support of schools, but the share that falls to i teacher in 
a country place is very trifling. Large sums are frequently allowed for 
making and repairing roads and bridges. Merchants’ shops are to be 
found all over the country ; they are here called stores, and the shop- 
keepers .dignified with the appellation of storekeepers. A country store 
presents a most heterogenepus assemblage ; clothes, provisions, gro- 
ceries, spirits, medicines, hardware, crockery, &c. As money is scarce, 
the farmers have tp turn the produce of the land over to the store- 
keepers in payment for such things as they receive ; many of the farmers, 
through extravjtgance or mismanagement, are in debt, and the store- 
keepers take good care to regulate the price of everything they receive. 
Farmers ought as much as possibjd to avoid running in debt, for viffaen 
not in dre^ of the storekeepers, the lawyers, and their satellites, they 
can either sell their produce, or reserve it for a higher price : many of 
the storekeepers large fortupes, and acquire valuable tracts of land* 
During the winter mont)i8i when the swemps and riyulets are firpsep, 
and tbegjround covered with getting timbeit, 

for the Quebec market are busily epployed cutting'and drawinp^ it to 
the riversf } and the roads at that seafett m crowded with eleighsi— 

Z 2 
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some with loads of grain and pork, going to the villages ; others with 

people driving about for Jimusement. As these sleighs slide over the 

snow with little noise, and often at a rapid rate, the law requires that 
bells should be attached to the horses to give travellers warning of their 
approach. » 

The post-oflice department is under i^ood regulations : post-ofllccs 
are established '’in all the villages and other convenient places, and j)ains 
are taken to give satisfaction to the public. Provisions arc cheap all 
over the province, but arc generally dearest in the vicinity of new set- 
tlements, the great demand causing an increase of j)rice : many poor 
emigrants are unable to purchase provisions for their families, tiil their 
own crops arc ready ; they are, therefore, obliged to go from home to 
earn niomiy. Cows cost from twelve tb twenty dollars each, extraordi- 
nary good ones even more. Good serviceable horses can be had for 
from fifty to sixty dollars. 

Good servants arc scarce : men get from eight to twelve dollars a 
month, and somedmes evep more, according to the season and the 
demand there is for them : women get from three to five dollars a 
month. Last spring wheat was selling on thejbanks of the Thames in 
the western district for \s\ a bushel, imperial measure, and in the 

autumn apples were selling at the same place for a bushel, though 
the same articles in other parts of the province brouglit much liiglier 
prices. Plums, (Jranberries, raspberries, walnuts, Inckory-nuts, and 
several other kinds of wild fruit, and many handsome flowers, such as 
orange lilies, columbines, lupins, &c., are found in great abundance 
in some places. I know a storekeeper who, in one season, purchased 
about two hundred bushels of cranberries from the Indians, and sent 
them to Toronto. Numtwous swarms of bees are in the woods ; they 
are generally to bo found in the tops of hollow or decayed trees : the 
Indians, and others who have a way of discovering where they are, get 
quantities of honey. 

The first thing to which a settler applies himself on entering the 
woods is th^^ercction of a house. Log-houses and shanties are the only 
kinds of buildings to be seen in new settlements ; they have a rude .ajj- 
pearance, arc easily built, and can be made very comfortable. In biJfild- 
ing them, we select tall straight ^rees of a proper size and quality ; these, 
when cut into the required lengths, are drawn together, and two of the 
largest arc placed on the ground parallel to each other, to represent the 
front and back walls of the building ; two e<id logs are then placed upon 
them, and they are all four secured together at the corners’; we then 
place other logs upon them ; and in ihis'niannef we build our houses of any 
size or height we like. As a number of men are required to assist in the 
operation, p irticularly if the logs are large, we make a bee, that is, we 
invite oOr neighbours to assist us, and provide a good dinner and some 
whiskey for them ; four of the best axemen take charge of the corners, 
and the others raise the logs ; spaces are then cut in the walls for doors 
and windows. As slates are not to be liad, shingles supply their place. 
Small pieces of wood are driven into the walls between the logs ; this is 
called chinking, and by rubbing a little liijrie or clay over the seams the 
walls are made quit^e tight, A shanty- is built in the same manner, but 
has a ilat roof, or rather a roof sl?inting from the front to the back of the 
building. Some of them are covered with shingles, some with bark, 
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and some with troughs. The troughs are made of basswood logs, split 
through the centre, and scooped out ; ih^ese catch the rain and convey 
it away ; but, as some rain may fall between the apertures, another row 
of troughs turned upside down is placed upoo them. 

Clearing land is laborious work. The first thing we do is to under- 
brush it, that is, cut the young trees and bushes close to the ground, and 
put them together in large heaps. The best time for underbrushing is 
when the leaves are on, or befpre th^ snow falls, for when the snow is on 
the ground we cannot couverfiently cut the bushes low we then cut the 
trees down; the small branched are thrown upon the brush heaps, and 
the trunks are cut into logs of about^ twelve feet each ; good straight 
logs of oak, ash, <^*dar, and some other kinds, are reserved to bo con- 
verted into rails. Tiie cutting of the timber is called cliopping, and is 
mostly performed in the winter, as we have then most leisure : when the 
brush heaps are sufficiently dry they are set on fire. Logging next 
commences. A logging^party consists of four or five men and a pair of 
oxen ; the oxen draw the logs together, and the men build them into 
large heaps to bo burned. We then make rails of the timber reserved 
for that purpose, and enclose the ground: 1 have seen 150 rails made 
from one oak-tree. From six to eight dollars is thft price paid for un- 
derbrushing and chopping an acre of land, the price depending upon the 
quantity and quality of timber upon the lami ; from sixteen to twenty 
dollars is the common price for undtjrbrushing, cho])ping, logging, 
burning, and enclosing an acre. Sometimes a person will make a bee, 
and obtain the assistance of his neighbours, when i)^ a hurry to clear oft* 
a piece of ground, or when^ prevented by sickness, or any other cause, 
from performing his own work. Even the women, particularly those of 
American extraction, are fond of making bees, and collecting the women 
of tlie neighbourhood to assTst in making quilts, picking w ool, mending 
old clothes. &c. 

About the middle or end of March we coifimence making maple sugar, 
the time of commencing depending on the weather ; the sap or maple 
juice runs best when the days are clear and mild, with frost during the 
nights : some people make a little in autumn, or in mild weather during 
the winter, but it injures the trees to cut them at that season. The pro- 
cess is simple : a place is selected where the maple-treeS are numerous 
iihd of large growth ; this is called the sugar-bush. Small troughs are 
made of pine, ash, or some other timber suitable to the purpose. A 
slight incision is made in each tree ;*this is called tapping : below this 
incision a piece of split wood is fixed for the purpose of conveying the 
sap into the trough; the swip appears as clear ai»the purest spring-water, 
and barf very little taste. A fire is kindled in the sugar-bush, when it is 
far from the house, and the sa^, by constant boiling, turns into sugar; 
care must be taken to keep the pots clean, and to strain the sap I'rom 
chips and leaves, or the sugar will be dark ; when nearly boiled enough 
it must be constantly stirred and kept on a slow fire ,* it is tlien poured 
into dishes and left to cool, whence it turns out in solid cakes, and is 
kept for use ; if stirred in the pots till cool it will be soft like West India 
sugar. I have known families make upivards of 300 pounds during 
the season. We have, often made excellent vinegar from maple sap. 
Five or six pails of sap are boiled Until reduced down to one pail; it is 
then transferred into an opbn barrel or other vessel, a little barm or yeast 
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tlitown into it) and left to ferment ; it is afterwards put into a tight vessel 
and closed up* 

Potash is one of the staple commodities of the country ; it is produced 
from wood-ashes, wh’ch are saved and kept as free as possible from sand 
and dirt ; the ashes are put into large vessels called leeches, and well 
soaked with water ; this water or ley is afterwards boiled in a large ves- 
sel provided for that purpose; the process, though requiring care, is 
simple, and is something like making maple sugar, A barrel of potAsh 
weighs from five to six cwt. ; the price varies greatly, depending 
on the English markets. Immense quantities are annually exported : 
most of it is made by the farmers, though sometimes storekeepers and 
others purchase the ashes and make the potash them..elves. Large rafts 
of timber and staves are also sent to the Quebec market, mostly from 
the neighbourhood of the St, Lawrence and Ottawa. Many farmers hurt 
themselves greatly by neglecting their farms for the sake of making pot- 
ash and staves. ^ 

Wolves are numerous, they are very destructive to sheep, and occa- 
sionally to young cattle. I have heard of their attacking travellers, but 
upon inquiring into these reports have always found them mere fabrica- 
tions, though I know two instances when travellers on horseback have seen 
wolves in the middle of the road, and after trying in vain to frighten the 
wolves away, or urge their horses forward, have been obliged to turn back, 

I have met them when travelling, alone and unarmed, through the woods, 
but never was even menaced by them ; in winter, when oppressed by 
cold and hunger, tll^5y are most dangerous. A neighbour of mine cap- 
tured a large dog-wolf in a trap. As the animal was caught by the toes, 
and not much hurt, he secured it alive, muzzled it, tied its legs together, 
and brought it home on his shoulders. I ^aw it about an hour after; it. 
was then unmuzzled, tied up in a corner of the house, and was very shy 
and quiet ; a few days aftcry^ards it contrived to escape, and in less than 
twenty-four hours was again caught in the same trap, and at the same 
place. A man, living about ten miles from me, killed a fat ox, and hung 
it up in his barn ; observing the meat had been gnawed, he closed up a 
small hole by which he thought the thieves had gained admittance into 
the barn ; nejjt day his son had occasion to go to tlie barn, and observed 
an animal endeavouring to conceal itself behind some barrels : he caught 
it by the tail, supposing it was a racoon, but its size, and the strength" it 
displayed in struggling to escape# convinced him he was mistaken : he 
afterwards succeeded in shooting it ; it proved to be a wolf ; the luckless 
animal had got into the barii through a small hole, and had stuffed itself 
to such a degree that if was unable to get oi?t again. Though I do not 
think there is much danger to be apprejiended from them, they are cer- 
tainly not to be trifled with. A bounty of eight dollars a-head is paid 
for destroying them. In shape they bear a resemblance to the fox, but 
are much larger and longer in the legs ; their colour is a flirty white or 
yellow intermixed with black: few xlpgs will attack them. We fre- 
quently hear them howling, and the noise they make is very disagreeable, 
particularly when heard in the night. 

The wild cat, or cat-a-mount, in figure bears a strong resembla^ice to 
the domestic cat, except in its tail, which is not above two inches in 
length, and tipped with black, as are also^the ears; it is of the same 
colour as the wolf» aujl appears to be quite as large and powerful, though 
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shorter in the legs ; they climb to the tops of the tallest trees with facility, 
and are said to be very fierce ; they destroy sheep and other domestic 
animals. I never saw one of them alive, though I have frequently seen 
their tracks in the woods, and several have been killed in the neighbour- 
hood, Bears are also numerous ; they subsist principally upon nuts and 
roots, and occasionally commit great depredations in the fields of Indian 
corn ; they also walk off with pigs, sheep, and calvas, when they get ii 
chance ; some of them are vt;?y large and bold. When hunted by dogs 
they frequently turn to give battle, but the dogs seldonf venture to close 
with them : when a bear finds himself much annoyed by dogs, he climbs 
a tree to avoid them, and then falls an easy prey to the liuutors. We 
have also beavers, Racoons, martens, and many other animals ; but I can- 
not undertake, in this short sketch, to make you acquainted with all the 
animal productions of this extensive country. 

Our woods abound in deer, hares, partridges, pigeons, and many other 
kinds of game. There mrc a great variety of ducks in our rivers and 
marshes, many hundreds are seen in flocks ; and here, in the western 
district, we have wild turkeys and quails : our rivers and lakes are 
equally well supplied with fish; many tlioysand ban;cls arc cauglit every 
year in the St. Clair, and sent to other places. 

The hunters track ilje deer in the snow, and, by advancing cautiously, 
got within shot of them. In those parts of tlie })rovince where the snow 
falls deep, a slight thaw will sometimes be succeeded by a severe frost ; 
this will cause a thin cake of ice to be above the snow ; this ice, though 
capable* of bearing a clog, will not support the wtiight of a dec^r, par- 
ticularly when bounding ; tke hunters then go out with snow-shoes on 
their feet, and accompanied by dieir clogs, if they succeed in seeing a 
deer they are almost certain of getting it ; the dogs run with speed 
upon the snow, but the deer is retarded ^by plunging through it and 
cuttings its legs against the ice. 

Ir. the early part of summer, when the gnats* and other flies are 
troublesome, the deer resort to the lakes and rivers, and often j)li(nge 
into the water to get rid of their tormentors. The hunters will then 
select a dark night for their sport ; IvvcT of them will go upon the water 
in a light canoe, one seated low in llie bow with his rifle in his hand, 
^nd a lantern fixed upon a ])oIe placed above his head, in such a man- 
ner as to throw the light only one way ; the other is seated in the stern 
with a paddle to direct the movements of the canoe. In this manner 
they paddle silently along the shore listening attentively : if they liear 
what they suppose to be a deer splashing m the water, they aclvance 
cautiously towards it, fir^ throwing the Jighf in that direction. The 
deer, which can see nothing l\|Lit the light, keeps its eyes fixed steadily 
upon it, and remains stationary ufitil the man in the bow is enabled to 
see it and take aim. Another method is for two men to go upon a lake 
or broad fiver in a light canoe ; their dogs, which they have left on 
shore, range through the woQds, and give tongue immediately upon 
getting on the track of a deer ; the hunters keep on the Water, but as 
near their dogs as possible. A deer, when pursued by dogs or wolves, 
invariably runs fot the Water, and endeavours to escape by swinmniing, 
but is easily overtaken by a canoe. They frequently comfe into cHir 
fields, and when sUch number^ are killed every year it h surprising 
they should still Be so nunibrOds. • ‘ 

We have many reptiles in Canada* Gartersnakea are very numerous, 
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but quite barinless. Water-snakes are in all our rivers and lakes ; they 
are black, with large brown spots, and at first view appear of a rusty 
black colour. The largest I ever saw was about four feet in length, 
and as thick as my wrist. »-It is generally supposed that they are harm- 
less, but an old Indian assured me that they were very venomous. 
There are several other kinds of snakes, most of which are inoffensive ; 
those most deserving our attention are the rattlesnakes, of which there 
ate two kinds ; they are only to be found in the London and western 
districts, the dretrict of Niagara, and acjjacent parts ; the large rattle- 
snakes are commonly found among hills and rocks, or where the soil is 
sandy. As 1 never saw any of this kind 1 will not pretend to describe 
them ; both kinds are very dangerous. The small rattlesnakes, or as 
they are sometimes called, missasanges, are found in prairies, meadows, 
and wet marshy land : in their appearance they greatly resemble the 
water-snakes ; they seldom exceed three feet and a half in length ; some 
of them are nearly as thick as a man's arm. The rattles, which appear 
of a horny substance, are at the extremity of the tail. Some people 
assert that the number of rattles indicates the age of the snake, but I do 
not believe it, for some larg^ snakes have very few rattles, and some 
small ones have a great many. It is not true tliat they always make a 
rattling noise when ap|)roached by a traveller: the first one I ever saw 
was coiled up in the middle* of a path, and though I nearly tram})ed on 
it, and actually stepped over it, it never stirred until I struck it with my 
stick, and then it rattled its tail and endeavoured to escape. 

The Indians have Sin effectual cure for the bite of these reptiles, and 
care so little for them that they seldom stop to kill them. A gentle- 
man of great respectability, attached to the Indian department, told me 
he once saw a drunken Indian tramp on onf? of them with his bare feet; 
the snake bit him in one of his toes ; he then placed the other foot upon 
the snake’s tail and pusheit the wounded toe against the snake's head, 
provoking it to bite^hiin again ; he then gathered some herbs, applied 
them to the wound, and felt no ill effects. Some of the herbs used by 
the Indians to effect this cure were pointed out to my notice ; one of 
them was the common garden beet ; another one grows wild both here 
and in Englai^d, is often found by the sides of roads and in church- 
yards, and in appearance has some resemblance to tansy ; I think its 
name is yarrow. The other herbs are, T believe, peculiar to tliis coun- 
try, and any one of th6in bruised arid applied to the wound will effect a 
speedy cure. I have now in my possession the rattles of several snakes 
killed in this neighbouriiood.’^ 

There is another dangerous kind of snake (5alIe(I the copperhead, but 
differing from the snake known by that name in other parts of America ; 
-they are occasionally seen near the rivers St." Clair and Thames ; I 
never saw ond of them. The next that deserve our attention are the 
blowing adders ; in size and colour they are something likb* the tnissa- 
sange rattlesnakes. When angry their heads swell, and, raising them 
high, they make a loud hissing noise. I do not believe they are danger- 
ous, though some assert that the breath they exhale is very poisonous. 

Snakes prey upon toads, frogs, mice, birds, grasshoppers, and indeed 
everything they can catch and overpower: 1 once saw a gartersnake 
basking in the sun ; it was not much thicker jihan my thumb, except in 
one place, which was extended to nearly the size of my fist. 1 struck 
it with my stick and wounded it severely, and as it lay writhing on the 
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ground I observed the lump moved nearer to its head ; in a few minutes 
it disgorged a large living toad : the popr toad was in a pitiable plight, 
but as it did not appear to have sustained any serious injury, I have no 
doubt but it Recovered. Our servant girl was one day cleaning some 
fish at the side of the river ; she missed one of them, and on looking for 
it observed a snake creeping away with it. 

1 have seen snakes about nine inches in length, th^r backs of a fine 
green, and their bellies of a pajb grefen, approaching to wliite : I once 
mistook one of them for a blade of grass ; and another kind about the 
same size, that have backs of a slate colour, and bellies of a bright 
orange, with a yellow ring round the n^ck, and a mark resembling a 
crescent on tlie hea^. I have heard marvellous stories about lioop- 
snakes, and others that I never saw ; but I do not consider myself 
bound to believe all the wonderjfil things I hear. I have seen several 
other kinds, but those that I have endeavoured to describe are the most 
conspicuous that have fall*fn under my observation. Tlie natural pro- 
ductions of the country appear to be very little known, even by the 
oldest inhabitants ; and most of the animals arc named after their re- 
spective colours, or some peculiar qualities»they possess, as the black 
squirrel, tlie red bird, and the green snake. 

Information is readil y given to strangers, at the public offices in 
Toronto, and a Government agent is stationed in each district to regu- 
late the disposal of land. A seventh part of the land in the province 
wiis formerly set apart for religious purposes ; tlicselo^s are called clergy 
reserves ; many of them have lately been leased or sold ; but I do not 
think they are under tlie best (ff regulations, for I know instances where 
people have taken possession of clergy reserves, and without any title 
to tliem, have resided on them for years, have sold large quantities of 
oak and pine, and yet liave never been molested. The lots to which I 
allude have sustained great injury by the lost of the J,imber, which in 
many places is more valuable than the land. Through the extravagance 
or misfortunes of some farmers, and the restless disposition of others, 
good farms, with orchards, out-offices, ^c., are frequently offered for 
sale, and emigrants who have a little money and a dislike to go into 
tlie woods, have opportunities of making advantageous pift-chases. 

American land-jobbers often come over to Canada, «and, intercepting 
tlie emigrants on their route up the St. Lawrences do everything in 
their power to induce them to settle jn*the United States ; but British 
emigrants, if thoroughly acquainted with the i\ue state of both countries, 
would always give a decided preference to Canady 

I cannot omit mentioning*^ that a poor negro called at my house a 
few days ago : he was sick and fatigued with travelling, and was glad 
to get a cup of warm tea ; he had been a slave in one of the States, I 
think Indiana, and iiad just made his escape from that far-famed land 
of liberty : he* was not free or safe until he crossed the St, Clair, and 
set his foot on the Canadian shores and he, poor fellow, is one at least 
who has no great reason to admire the liberal institutions of the coun- 
try he has abandoned. He feels happy at being enabled to breathe 
the pure air of our climate ; and he finds under our mild laws there is 
no destinction of persons, and tliAt man is not allowed to tyrannise 
over his fellow-creatures. • 
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BRITISH SETTLEMENTS ON THE GOLD COAST. 

There is, perhaps, no portion of her Majesty’s dominions of which 
less is known, by her subjects generally, than Cape Coast Castle and its 
dependencies. Many persons, indeed, consider Cape Coast Castle 
synonymous with Sierra Leone ; though, save and except that they are 
both situated on the western Coast of Africa (at a distance, however, 
of nearly lOOb miles apart), and wens for a few years under the same 
local government, no two places can have less in common. 

The whole of the European settlements on the Gold Coast were, 
originally, formed by the Vortuguese, who claiuit'd a territorial right 
over the entire western Coast of Africa, by virtue of an award, or grant, 
to that eilect, made by Pope Alexanjlcr VL, towards the close of the 
fifteenth century. Although this grant was never acknowledged by any 
of the European governments, save those <,f Portugal and Spain, the 
Portuguese remained in undisturbed possession of their new settlements, 
until the immense value of the transatlantic plantations — wlicn rendered 
productive by negro labouu —began to be appreciated in Europe. Then 
it was that the great importance of possessing settlements on the western 
Coast of Africa began, to be felt by the several louropean maritime 
powers, in order to insure a |t;onstant sujiply of negroes for their lately- 
acquired West* India colonies — then rapidly rising into wealth and 
importance. The settlements on the Gold Coast, in particular, were 
looked upon as especially desirable, on account of the very superior race 
of negroes who inhabited that coast; and they were speedily wrested 
from tlie Portuguese, chiefly by the States General of Holland, Cape 
Coast Castle and its dejiendencies, afterr having been successively occu- 
pied by the Portuguese,. Dutch, Eritish, and French, were finally cap- 
tured, and attaclied to the British Crown about the year 1661 ; since 
vvhich time they have remained in the hands of Great Britain. From 
that date up to the year 17.^) I, these settlements were governed by a 
chartered company, who possessed exclusive and very valuable com- 
mercial privileges. 

In 1750^ however, the company, becoming embarrassed, found them- 
selves under the necessity of applying to Government for pecupiary 
assistance, and an opportunity was thence taken to modify, or rather to 
abrogate, their charter ; an At3t of Parliament having been passed in 
1750-1, abolishing the company’s exclusive privileges, and throwing 
open the trade, leaving, however, the political government of the settle- 
ments in the hands of a body of directors,*' chosen under certain regula- 
tions, and termed the “ African Company to whom w'as intrusted the 
disbursement of a grant thereaiter annually made by Parliament for 
the maintenance of the forts and local government. The year 
1807 .formed a new and most important era in the liistoty of these 
sej^letaentB. In that year was passed an Act of Parliament abolishing 
tp? slave-trade — that trade, for the furtherance of which solely, the 
-eettlements had been hitherto maintained — ^which had, in fact, called 
them into existence. 

It could have excited no surprise, if, under these circumstances, the 
government of that day had declined any* longer to apply to Parliament 
for the means of Siipporting establishments, from which, so far as then 
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appeared, the country could derive’ no further benefit. Such, however, 
was not the result of the changes cons^qufent on the Slave Trade Aboli- 
tion Act ; the Government being satisfied, after due investigation, that 
the commercial value of the British Gold Coast settlements, independ- 
ently of the slave-trade, was, or might be rendered, such, as not only 
justified, but made it incumbent upon it, to continue towards them the 
support of the mother-country. , Doubtless, other con^derations weighed 
with Government, in coming tft this tlecision. If, as was now admitted 
on all liands, the traffic in humaini beings was indefensible in princi])le, 
and, in its practice demoralising to all connected with it, what a debt 
of justice did not Great Britain owe to the unhappy natives of the Gold 
Coastj who had, ftft 140 years, been made the victims of its brutalising 
influence? Moreover, the possession by Great Britain of Cape Coast 
Castle and its dependent forts ^vas, ac that time, as well as at jiresent, 
indispensable to the carrying into effect the Abolition Act. Accord- 
ingly, the annual grant fifr their maintenance was not only continued, 
but increased from year to year, until at length, in 1821, it had reached 
to the amount of nearly 30,000/. In that year bis Majesty's Govern- 
ment resolved to place the Gold Coast up(fn the san>c tooting with the 
other West African colonies ; and an Act of Parliament was accord- 
ingly passed, abolishinjJ the African Coinniittee, and attaching (Jape 
Coast Castle to the Government of Sierr^j. Leone, 

Scarcely had this change been effected, and the new Government 
organised, when the settlements were plunged int^ a must disastrous 
war with the then powerful kingdom of Ashantee. In January, 1824, 
tlie Governor-in-Chief, Sir &, Macarthy, incautiously trusting to the 
representations of persons ignorant of the country and its inhabitants, 
allowed himself to be surprise!! by a powerful Ashantee army. The result 
is well known : lie and liio small force were sut to pieces, the country 
tlirown into confusion, and the very existence of the British forts and 
seltluments placed in imminent jeopardy. Disastrous, however, to the 
British interests on the Gold Coast, as was the fatal day of Essaman- 
cow in its immediate, it proved infinitely^nore so in its more remote, 
consequences, [lis Majesty’s Government, disgusted with a war begun 
so uiiauspiciously, and of which, even if conducted successfulfy, they could 
neither see the necessity, nor estimate the advantages, — alarmed, also, 
justly, at the enormous cost at which it had hithertp been carried on, — 
suddenly resolved to abandon the Gold Coast to its fate, and thus relieve 
themselves from a serious and irksome responsibility. They directed, 
therefore, that the war should be put an end to^upon any terms, and 
issued peremptory orders \hat no further extraordinary expenditure 
should be incurred, under any ciicumstances. 

In 1826 the Ashantees were defeated with great loss, and the safety 
of the settlements, for a time at least, secured : but this success arrived 
too late to alter the determination of Government. Under an impres- 
sion that the Ashantees must have been humbled by their late defeat, 
they merely directed the Govemor-in-Chief to proceed in person to the 
Gold Coast, ‘ and to conclude peace upon the best terms that Could be 
procured. He was then instructed to withdraw the small garrisons 
who still occupied the several forts, to dismantle the latter, and, finally, 
to abandon the settlements, -^-offering to such of the resident merchants 
as chose, the means of transport to Europe or elsewhere, ^ and notify- 
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ing to those who might resolve to remain, that they must do so at tlleir 
own risk. To procure peace with Ashantee was found to be impossible, 
and it was, of course, equally impossible for merchants to leave the 
country, without ruin to 'themselves and gross injustice to their con- 
stituents in England ; in addition to which the commercial value of the 
settlements was found to be too great to be thus recklessly sacrificed. 

Under those ciKJumstances Government consented to allow an annual 
grant for the maintenance and defence ‘of the settlements, which were 
hencefortVi to *be placed under the superintendence of a Cominijitee of 
Merchants, subject to the control of the Colonial Office, The local 
government was to he adininittored according to a code of rules and 
regulations drawn up in London, and sanctioned by the Colonial 
Secretary. Under this system the Government of the Gold Cdast has 
since continued to be administered. 

Wc have deemed it the more indispensable to present to our readers 
the above sketch of the past history of thf Gold Coast, inasmuch as 
any estimate which might be formed of the capabilities of our settle- 
ments there, without keeping it in view, would be both fallacious and 
unjust. It has hpen but too usual to estimate the political and com- 
mercial value of these settlements by a reference to their comparative 
unimportance hitherto, without taking into account the manner in which 
they have been governed, and the treatment which they have experienced 
from the mother country, until of late years. Thus, to all attempts 
made to procure more liberal establishments and extended means, the 
ready and not unnatural reply has been, “ These colonies have been so 
long in our possession, tliat, if they contained within them the elements 
of commercial prosperity, the fruits must have become apparent long 
since ; we think their establishment alrq'Mly on a scale fully commen- 
surate with their value, qnd you must expect no further extension of 
means from the mother c^’untry/’ 

But how have these settlements been treated during the hundred and 
seventy years that they have belonged to Great Britain ? For 147 
years, namely, from 1661 to 1808, they were used merely as slave 
factories : so far from any altempts having been made to civilise the 
natives, or by legitimate commerce to develop the great natural capa- 
bilities and wealili of the country, it was the duti/ of the British 
authorities, as public officers, and their private interest as inercliants, 
to foment wars among the 8ev*»ral tribes, to encourage and keep alive 
quarrels betwixt families ^and individuals, and generally to foster the 
worst passions of liumatf nature in a savage state, as the readiest and 
most certain means of ensuring a constant' supply of slaves. 

The effects of this system- were, as plight have been expected, apparent 
for years after the slave-trade was hominally (out not actually) abolished. 
When at length these effects were beginning to disappear, and a juster 
system began to be pursued by the local government, and when means 
were employed by His Majesty^s povernment to foster the better 
spirit, and to consolidate the improved state of society, which, conse- 
quently, began to prevail throughout the country, the settlements were 
unfortunately plunged into a disastrous and prolonged warfare, whereby 
those rapid advances in civilization and' legitimate commerce which bad 
begun to develop themselves, were, for a season at least, effectually 
checked. At length, in 1831, peace was concluded with Ashantee ; 
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and wc are warranted by the concurrenUestimony of all who have, since 
that period, visited the settlements, in statinj^, that under many diffi- 
culties, both external and internal, the British Gold Coast settlements 
liave attained to a degree of commercial and agricultural prosperity before 
unexampled in their history. 

The extent of territory subjjpct to Capo Coast Ca’fetle is very much 
greater than is generally imagined. * Exclusive of those more remote 
districts, which, though avowecHy and formally incorporated with the 
British settlements, maybe supposed, from their great distance from the 
seat of governmei^, to be less directly subject to its laws, the extent of 
lerrito»y whose inhabitants are proud to aeknowledge, and feel secure 
and happy in the protection afforded by, the British Hag, exceeds 3000 
square miles. Throughout tljrec-fourihs of this extensive tract of 
country, the soil is excellent. It is capable of producing in the greatest 
abundance, and at the cx]jense but of a very slight degree of labour, 
every species of production grown in the West India islands ; almost 
all of them, in fact, arc indigenous to it, and grow wild. The climate 
(of which we shall speak further in the sc^juel) is certainly not worse^ 
or more inimical to Europeans, than that of any other tropical country. 
But while Nature has*bccn thus bountiful io this favoured district of 
Western Africa, little has been hitherto done by man to improve it, or 
to take advantage of Jicr bounties. The two most striking features of 
the country are the extremely limited extent of its^population as com- 
pared with the extent of its available surface, and the insignificant 
portion of land subjected tS cultivation as compared with even that 
limited population. For this state of matters it is not difficult to account. 
While the slave-trade was a*!egalised traffic, protected and encouraged 
by the Government, it will reaclily be imagined that no considerable 
increase of the population could take placfe. The, constant drain of 
both men and women — more csiJccially of the youth of both sexes — 
occasioned by the never-ceasing demands of the West India slave- 
markets, rendered any increase in the, permanent population of the 
country next to impossible. The Brili&h forts were, indeed, mere 
factories for the purchase of slaves ; and the local Government neither 
haul, nor pretended to have, the slightest interest in the improvement of 
the country, or of its barbarous and degraded inhai)itants. 

When, in 1807, the Slave-Trade Abolition Act declared that odious 
traffic illegal, and when the Government b^gan to adopt measures for 
the encouragement of legitimate commerce 'am^the development of the 
natural resources of the country, it might have been naturally expected 
that a corresponding increase irrth^nativ^ population would take place. 
But various circumstances, independently of an obstacle originating in 
tlie’social condition and habits of the people themselves, combined to 
frustrate this* very desirable result. The slave-trade, though legally and 
nominally, was not actually put*an end to. Vessels under the Spanish 
and Portuguese, French, and Dutch flags, frequently visited the various 
small towns situated at a distance from the forts, and, for many years after 
the Abolition Act was in forep, found but little difficulty in procuring, 
through the agency of native traders, cargoes of slaves. Moreover, the 
country, in its various strifggles to emancipate itself from the galling 
yoke of the Ashantees,Vas frequently overrun by that warlike people, 
who carried on a war of exterminatioit against such tribes, oje septs, as 
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dared to offer the slightest resistance to their mandates. Both these causes, 
while they existed, doubtless tended greatly to repress any increase in 
the ])opulation ; but they, also, may be said to have at length ceased, in 
the year 1826. In that year the Ashantees were defeated with great 
slaughter, and their power effectually humbled ; the result of which was, 
that in 1831 a tre'aty of peace and commerce was concluded with the 
Ashantee King, whereby the natiVb trib^.s, who had joined the British 
in the previous contest, were finally and unconditionally emancipated 
from the Ashantee yoke, and received under the protection of the British 
flag. 

About this time, also, the activity of the British’ cruisers, and the 
increased and increasing power and influence of the British local 
governmont, had eflectually put an end to the illicit exportation of 
slaves from any part of the coast within the reach of British influence. 
Vet, although the settlements and adjacent districts have thus, during 
the last ten years, enjoyed almost uninterrupted tranquillity, and that 
security of person and property without which no advance can be ex- 
pected in the march of iiiTprovement, no corresponding increase of 
population has taken place. This has been ascribed, and we think with 
justice, to the system of pplygamy, which is universal, we believe, not 
only on the Gold Coast, but throughout the whole of uncivilised Africa. 

Altliougli the contrary has, we are aware, been asserted, monogamy 
is a law enjoined, uqtalune by Christianity, but by Nature; and her laws 
are never outraged with impunity. Until, therefore, this unnatural, this 
demoralising, practice shall have been overcome by the increase of civi- 
lisation, and the humanising influences of Christianity, we fear that no 
considerable increase of population — no increase, at least, corresponding 
to tlie extent of country, its great fertility, and other natural sources of 
wealth — can be looked for in those settlements. That the population 
lias increased, in some small degree, during the last eight or ten years, 
is, no doubt, true ; and, should the settlements continue to be preserved 
IVoin external annoyance and intestine broils, the augmentation will go 
on. But while polygamy continues to exist in the country as a recog- 
nised practicev it must, we repeat, prevent any considerable or beneficial 
increase in the number of its inhabitants. 

Neither is it difficult to account for the extent of soil subjected to 
cultivation being so insignificant* — insignificant, we mean, not only as 
conqjared with tlie superficiql extent of the country, but even as regards 
the amount of its population. In the first place, the soil is exceedingly 
rich and fertile; and, with a very trifling amount of labour, yields a 
return that would astonish even a first-rate English farmer. From the 
immense extent of unoccupied land, no husbandman is ever obliged to 
take two consecutive crops (unless he*so pleases) from the same piece 
of ground. There is no danger of his running-oui his jfdrm by over- 
cropping. He has only to go to another part of the ‘*bush,*' and having 
fleeted a new locality for his fields, to cut down and burn the jungle or 
underwood (which forms, of course, an excellent manure), and he is 
certain, save in very dry seasons, of an abundant return for the very 
trifling quantity of seed and labour which he has expended. Under 
sucli a system, it is not, perhaps, too much to say, that an acre of 
will produce double the quantity of food that ft would do yfW it sub- 
jected to ^ perpetual rotation of cropping* This» consequentjiyi Ini 
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some measure, account for the very limited portion of the country which 
appears, to one unacquainted with its pfeculiar state, to be under culti- 
vation. • 

But the chief curse of the country is the gold-dust, with wliich the 
whole of the soil is, in a greater or less degree, impregnated. All un- 
civilised nations or tribes are averse to steady, continuous, peaceful 
’ labour; and the negro race have been pre-eminently distinguished, we 
believe, for their indolence, and^d^staste for voluntary, hatfltual employ- 
ment. Yet nothing can be more erroneous than to suppose that this 
indolence is a vice inherent in, and peculiar to, the negroes as a race : 
it is occasioned by, md is, indeed, tho natural and necessary result of, 
the greaft fertility anti natural wealth of their country. 

Man, in an uncivilised state, needs notliing, cares for nothing, but 
food, clotliing, and shelter ; and, tis regards the two latter, his wants, 
under a tropical sun, within Jive degrees of the equator, are extremely 
small indeed. Now, in such a country as the Gold Coast, a very 
slight degree of labour, applied during a very limited portion of his 
time, will sullice for the procuring of an ampl^ supply ojf all that a negro 
recjuires — a very large allowance, namely, of food, and a very scanty 
allowance of raiment. L«t him but bestow a couple of days* labour on 
liis “ plantation,’* and expend an equal portion of time in “ washing 
i'or gold-dust” (that is, separating the small particles of gold from the 
soil in which they are imbedded), and he will have assured himself of a 
hulliciency of the “ necessaries” of life for the next*month, at least, 
(iidolonce having been thus fosy^red, and become part of his character, 
lie retains a rooted aversion to steady, laborious industry, under any 
circumstances, Ilis connexion^ with Europeans has given him, per- 
haps, a taste for certain luxuries which he is anxious to procure, and 
certain artificial wants have been created, the gfratification of which are 
essential to bis comfort. All this he could readily accom*plish by devoting 
a greater portion, or the whole, of bis time to the cultivation of the soil, 
or to other steady, continuous labour. But no ; steady labour is bis 
aversion — and, more especially, labour for \^hich the return is not imme- 
(Uate. He, therefore, particularly if he reside at a distance from the 
Coast, turns his attention to searching for gold-dust: if he lives near the 
('oasr, and in immediate contact with Europeans, he becomes a trader. 
Jioth tiiese employments possess for hin» much of the fascination of 
gambling. In the former case, he may become suddenly rich by the 
discovery of a gold mine^ as it is there termed^ or a piece of ground 
which is peculiarly rich in gc4d-dust, or rock" gold — that is, large 
pieces or lumps of that precious metal. As a trader, if fortunate and 
successful, his profits are targe; and* thus, also, he enriches himself 
quickly, and without that hard, steady labour? which he detests. 

Sucli, then, is*the nature of the tract of country which composes, or 
is attached to, our settlements on thf Gold Coast, and such is the gen^ial 
character of its inhabitants. To the former. Nature has been prodigal 
in bestowing upon it an abundance of most of those materials which 
form the foundation of wealth and greatness ; the latter, now only 
emerging from that state of uttef debasement and barbarism in which 
they have been plunged for tha last three centuries by the brutalising 
influences of the slave-trade. When ikeit past histpry is looked at 
fairly and dispassionately, it is truly wonderful, and speaks muoh for. 
^0 of peop£s, to find ho# of late yeatsi the etata of 
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the country and the social condition of its inhabitants have improved. 
Notliing could be narrower than the principles, nothing more limited 
than the scale, on which the local government was reorganised subse- 
quently to the war with Ashantee — that is, in 1828. Yet, as has been 
already staled, under this government, surrounded as it has been by 
difficulties both internal and external, and with means the most limited, 
the British Gold Coast settlem^ents have, nevertheless, attained to a 
pitch of comnicrcial, and even agricultural, prosperity, before unexampled 
in their history — while peace, order, and perfect security of person and 
property, have been establishe/1 throughout the country. 

The natives, though fierce and cruel when theiir passions are highly, 
excited, are, in their general temperament, singularly docile ; and Calling to 
mind how much, in former years, they suifered under the grinding tyranny 
and oppression of the Ashantee yokej" and the perpetual internal feuds 
which desolated their country, they appreciate keenly the mild, just, and 
equal system of government which they have of late years enjoyed under 
the British flag. Though a rude ignorant people, and in the very infancy 
of civilization, yqt, in all matters connected with their immediate and indi- 
vidual interests, they are singularly shrewd and observant. In judicial 
matters, whether civil or criminal, they ai;e sensitively alive to the 
slightest injustice ; hut where they see an earnest desire to administer 
justice equally and impartially, they, in general, submit without a mur- 
mer to whatever decisions may be given. In fact, the great means 
whereby the local ’government has been enabled, of late years, to establish 
and maintain peace and order throughout so extensive a tract of country, 
with such feeble and apparently inadequate resources at its command, 
has been the strict and impartial a(J?ni7iislraiion of justice. The 
people rely, with perfect confidence, upon the integrity of their British 
rulers, satisfied that even-handed justice will be dealt forth in all cases. 

AVith regard to the climate, we have already said that it is not worse 
than that of other tropical countries. But we think we are warranted in 
going further, and in pronouncing it better than many with which we are 
acquainted. From the temf/orary connexion of the Gold Coast settle- 
ments witli, Sierra Leone, they are almost always mixed up, in the minds 
of the British public, with that colony — a colony from which they are 
distant about 1000 miles, and with which they have little in common, 
save that both are Situated on ijie western coast of Africa. Sierra Leone 
has long been almost proverbial — unfortunately with too much reason — 
for the fatality of its clflnate to European constitutions ; and that of 
Cape Coast Castle ^las consequently bejn supposed to be equally ob- 
noxious. Now, to all persons acquainted with the western coast of 
Africa, it well known that the' line of coa'st intervening betwixt Cape 
Palmas and Cape StPaul's enjoys a climate essentially different from that of 
Sierra I^eone and the Windward Coast, as well as from that of the "Bights 
of Benin and Biafra. For four or live months of the year, Sierra Leone 
and the Bights are deluged with almost constant rain ; whereas on the 
Gold Coast the country frequently suffers from want of rain, and seldom 
more falls during the year than is sufficient for the purposes of vegetation. 
For this reason alone we should, d pr^ori^ pronounce the Gold Coast a 
more healthy climate than Sierra Leone and that it is so, in fact, there 
can be no doubt. , Cape Coast Castle is nev^r visited by those sweeping 
pestilences which, every four pr five years, attack Sierra Leone, and 
aUnost annihilate the white popuUtion* Judging from recent 
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we may, ia fact, pronounce the Gold Coast favourable to European con- 
stitutions, as compared with other trh'pical countries; most certainly it 
will bear a comparison, in respect of cliiAate, with either the East or West 
Indies. Doubtless, among the white troops who were stationed at 
Cape Coast Castle during the Ashantce war, in 18*24 uiul 18*25, there 
was considerable mortality; but most certainly no argument against the 
salubrity of the climate can be drawn from that fact. ,TIie men sent out 
upon that occasion were of the* worsts possible description ; almost all of 
them were what was termed “ condemned’' men — the refHsc oi the whole 
army. They indulged, as was to have been expected, in every species of 
excess within their reach ; and with constitutions debilitated and worn 
out by habitual drunkenness and debauchery, they fell easy and unresist- 
ing victims to the first attack of the fever of the country ; but among 
Europeans in a diflerent station of life — merchants and gentlemen lllling 
ollicial situations, for example— the average mortality is rather low than 
otherwise. The thermometer ranges, in general, from 79° to 85° of Fahr- 
enheit in the shade — seldom, save on rare occasions or in particular 
.situations, falling below the former oi exceeding the latter. A tempera- 
ture so equable must, we should think, po conducive to health and 
longevity. 

tpou the whole, froiti what has been said, we arc fully warranted, wo 
think, in asserting, that the Erilisli Gold Coasf settlements possess within 
lliemselvos, in an eminent degree, the elements of prospcrit\ . It will be 
readily admitted, also, that Great Britain owes a lieavy debt of justice to 
that country for the many years of misery inflicted upAn it by making it the 
principal seat of that most odimus of all traffics — the now universally repro- 
bated slave-trade. This debt w ill be best paid by providing for it the means 
of good government, and b^ fostering and encouraging iliat legitimate 
commerce which lias of late years made such rapid advances. The trade 
of the Gold Coast already repays more thanjlwenty fold the very trilling, 
and \vc must say, very inadequate sum granted by* Parliament for tlui 
support of the local establishments. That trade, if judiciously fostered 
and liberally encouraged and protected, is capable of being extended be- 
yond the most sanguine anticipations (Tf even the warmest friends of 
Africa. It is, therefore, the interest, as well as the bounden duty, of the 
nf]pther country to take care that these bright prospects be not ren- 
dered nugatory, by an ill-judged and iil-timed ecqpomy. In tiie 
words of one of the most indefatigable and enlightened friends of 
western Africa: — “ We Iwve it now in our powor to lay at once the 
foundation of a new system, under which V/ar and treachery shall give 
place to the regenerating ^influence of peacefuMndustry. Europ^^ owes 
to Africa a heavy debt for cringes that have been committed under the 
slave-trade. England has been thft first to offer her portion of that debt, 
and she will not only have the consolations of humanity for her reward, 
but, probably, at no very distont period, the advantages of a trade with 
Africa, of which it is difficult, af present, to. foresee the extent.^’* 

We shall return to this most interesting and important subject in a 

future Nu mber, ^ 

* Letter addressed by Matthew ]^or8ter, Es(j., to Lord <Sfo'‘derich/* published in 1832. 
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THE DRUMSTICK CLUIT; OR, SKETCHJSS OF NAVAU LIFE. 

No. XL 

“ Well, Mr. Jolly, and have you seen poor B inquired the Ad- 

miral of the marine officer, as they sat at table after a demolition of their 
favourite meal. • 

I have, Admiral,’* returned Jolly, and not only presented him with 
your handsome donations, but as you a^lo\ved me carte htanche in my 
crahasby, why 1 waited on his principal creditor and been me responsible 
— surely I think they call it — hi the name of the Club, for the whole 
debt, so that he was immediately released, and purposes visiting each 
and all of yi)U to express his acknowledgments. ‘ 1 would never have 
made my situation known,’ said he; ‘ but not to tender my gratitude to 
benefactorb who have roused me out of limbo in an hour of difficulty, 
would indeed be false pride. I will see them,^old messmate — bless and 
thank them.* ” 

“ Poor fellow 1 he always had a high spirit,’* said the Admiral. “ D — 
that cayenne, it always brings the water into my eyes.** 

“ We’d a hearty laugh over the lawyer’s mishap,’* said Jolly; but it 
is not the first villany of the kind by many that "'he Inas practised. He 
has been a bird of prey for a long while.” 

“ And wc made game of him,” uttered Hatchett, laughing at his bad 
pun. 

“ Ma conscience, d’yecaatliat game?” inquired Mr. Bruce, adjusting 
liis wig to tally with old remembrances. weel, nioii, never did I see 
ony thing mair like reawlity.” 

“ You don’t take, Bruce,’* said Handsailf with a knowing look at the 
Admiral ; “ the game he means is a wild duck.** 

“ By the help of a crane, too** continued Hatchett, “ with all the old 
geese a-laughing at him.” 

“ I cannot endure this balderdash,” exclaimed the Admiral angrily; 
“ Captain Longsplice, if you ar^ prepared, may I request the favour of 
your proceeding in your narrative V* 

“ All ready, Admiral,” was the response, and, having previously ar- 
ranged his MS., he continued the biography of 

• POOR NED. 

“ Having opened a few leaves of the sealed book, we must now pro- 
ceed to the surgery inHolbofti, which the Captain has just entered, and 
beheld the face of his brother patched over with slips of plaster, his head 
bandaged up, a pad being placed over iha lacerated temple, above wliicb 
was haif-a-crown, to render the pressure more substantial. Mr. Nixon 
had lost a great deal of blood, and all *of iiis countenance t|jat could ‘^be 
seen was ashy pale. He, however, talked cheerfully, expressed his regret 
that he should not be able to attend and plead in the cause, Thwackaway 
V. Booby, and was ultimately conveyed home. The Captain was misled 
as to the real cause of the misadventure, for Mrs. Nixon had given the 
whole affair a colouring of her own, although her violent exclamations 
had, in the first instance, excited strong suspicions against her in the 
minds of the worthy surgeon and his assistants. 

“ Captain Nixon left bis brother to rest, but in peace 5 the barns- 
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ter was disturbed in heart— he looked bacjc through a long vista of by- 
gone years, and found but little wherewith to reproach himself as it re- 
spected his wife — he had endured a worse than partyrdom from her pride 
and violence of temper, and now his life had been nearly sacrificed 
through one of those horrible matrimonial dissensions, which bring a 
curse upon botli parents and children. He knew his pecuniary aflairs 
to bo deeply involved, and thovgh sj^tisfied that the Captain would not 
let him sink whilst a few tliousjftids could keep him afloat, .yet he felt that 
his own resources ought to maintain him in handsome independence, in- 
stead of being squandered away upon .antiqtiated dowagers and fashion- 
able roller. He logcd his daughters with true parental feeling, and he 
mourned over the example which was placed before them ; the circum- 
stances of the night passed in quick review across his memory, and the 
result of his painful meditations Was a sort of undefined and rather bewil- 
dered determination to effect a change in every department of bis house- 
hold, Nor was the mind of Mrs. Nixon more at ease ; it is true that 
Ji(^r agitation arose rather from shame at detection, than contrition for 
her faults; she feared she liacl carried her assumed power too far, yet 
l ontcm plated greater aggression, lest any concession bn her part might 
he construed into a partial resignation of authority. Thus it is with 
tyrants, let them occupy whatever station they will — they provoke resist- 
ance by their arbitrary acts, and fancy that mercy will be mistaken for 
an acknowledgment of error. 

“ 'J’lie C’aptain liad made no mention of wliat had taken place in Half 
A^ioou Street, so that Mrs. Ni^on would have remained ignorant of the 
peril to whicli his life had been exposed, had it not been communicated 
by the footman to the lady^s njaid, and by her related, with many horrible 
additions, to her mistress. And whal was the first feeling of Mrs. 
Nixon ? Will it be believed that it was regrijt that the intentions of the 
assassin had failed? Yet such it was! Oh, coveti&usness I how dost 
thou block up every avenue of social love in the human heart, damming 
the sweet impulses of affection, and rendering stagnant all those pure 
sources of benevolence which form a holy communion of spirit ! Yes, 
coveting the property of her brother-in-law had blinded Mrs. Nixon to 
the enormity of murder, and yet had such a deed been proposed to her, 
she'would have shrunk with horror from the abomination ; and what does 
this evidence? That ‘the heart is deceitful above? all things and des- 
perately wicked.’ 

“ But how was it with the unfortunate woman, Waxwell? She laid 
groaning and weeping in mental and bodily anguish — a prey to remorse 
and terror. The ball, intended for poor Ned, had passed obliquely 
through her right side, and lodged internally ; but where, the surgeon 
could not possibly trace. Oh ! hojv lovely do the happy days of child- 
hood and innocence appear to the guilty wretch who has perverted the 
gift of life, and marred the fair tablet of existence by crime, when the 
hand of death is spread above tfie heart, and ready to grasp its prey. 
How dreadful the contrast when contemplating the future — the throne 
of Omnipotence, the bar ofretributive justice, the anathema of Divine ven- 
geance, — ‘ Depart, ye cursed I Wand where? — ‘into everlasting torments/ 

“ Captain Nixon, on his return borne, iimmediately hastened to visit 
poor Ned, but the lad still slept, though his rest was disturbed and un- 
easy. Maria opened her eyeS) saw hjir uncle» stretched out her armsi 

2 A « • 
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and the veteran, stooping do\vn, impressed a kiss upon her cheek ; she 
was about to speak, but an admonitory caution stopped her, and having 
looked at her companion, phe laid quietly down again. 

“ From thence the Captain went to the apartment of Waxwell ; she 
was raving with delirium, and uttering exclamations that shocked even 
the ears of the veteran seaman. He next repaired to the little sitting-room 
where the supposed corpse of the robber had been deposited, and nothing 
could exceed his astonishment at the man^ disappearance. However, he 
was gone, and now Captain Nixon sent to Bow-street for an at!tive 
officer to investigate the matter: the servants were rigidly examined, 
every inquiry was made, and the only conclusions th^t could be come at 
were, either the fellow was not dead and had taken advantage ‘of the 
confusion to crawl off, or else he had accomplices who had gained ac- 
cess through the negligence of the servants, a\id carried their comrade 
off, apprehensive that he might have something about him which would 
probably betray them ; the whole was involved in a mystery that could 
not be unravelled. 

“ It was several weeks before Ned was able to quit his hod, hut he 
received the kindest attention from the Captain, and the politic Mrs. 
Nixon, in her endeavours to regain the cstinY^tion she had forfeited, 
frequently permitted Mari^ to be with him ; indeed, the boy felt his long 
continement and restraint to be' extremely irksome, and was restless and 
impatient when his little playmate was absent. 

“ The barrister was only long enough away from Court to prevent a 
second rupture of the^vessel, nor was his f^ce healed, when an important 
cause compelled him to take his place, and he received the congra- 
tulations of his bretlircn of the Bar. Tiie newspapers, as a matter of 
course, had announced the misfortune of Mr. Nixon, K.C., who was 
‘ seized with an epileptic fi^ ’ when returning from a dinner party at his 
wealthy brother’s, Captain ‘Nixon ; and now his re-appearance ])roduced 
another paragraph, depicting the assiduous attentions of Mrs. Nixon to 
the invalid, liis recovery, and return to Court, looking jiale, and far 
from well, but most ably pleailing the cause of his client till nearly ex- 
hausted in strength, and pointing out the clever barrister as likely to be 
the next Atutrney-General. But these were advertisements, paid for as 
such, and paid highly too, and in those days there were no ill-natured 
‘Ages’ and ‘ Satirises ’ to pry into family secrets; though one Journal 
had darkly hinted at a matrimonial fracas, yet the allusion was not gene- 
rally understood, as inany/snembers of the profession were in the same 
awkward predicament us Mr. Nixon. ^ 

“ Waxwell, loo, recovered, but it was slowly, and as soon as she 
could be removed, she was placed in a%mall house in a country village, 
the Captain making a sufficient allowance for her maintenance (her hua- 
hand had previously secured her money) till she should enablc3 to 
provide ibr herself. Nor was this generosity lost upon the unhappy 
woman, who warmly expressed her gi’atitude for the kindness she ex- 
perienced. 

“ Ned was sent to boarding-school, where his quick intellect would 
have soon placed him in one of the principal classes, but as no allow- 
ances were made for a peculiarity of temper arising from infantile educa- 
tion and habits, the boy became stubborn an^ mulish, till punishment 
hardened him into daripg) and at length he set every one at defiance. 
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Often was severity inflicted upon him for, the faults of others, and lie 
scorned to betray an associate ; whilst^, if there was any deed requiring 
])cculiar hardihood in the performance, Nec^ was flattered into under- 
taking it by the individuals who not unfrequently betrayed him to save 
themselves. Captain Nixon allowed Jam to want for nothing ; and old 
W ill visited him once a fortnight to see how he gotten. His holidays 
were passed with his kind b(fint'f«ictor, and Maria generally remained 
some time at her uncle’s, where*, with Ned, the veteran enjoyed a pleasure 
w’liich left no sting behind it. * 

“ Tlius lime went on till the hardy boy attained his fourteenth year, 
and then a circumijjance occurred which afforded a further insight into 
his history. He was standing, with several of his schoolmates, near the 
entrance of their play-ground, when a gipsy woman stealthily ap- 
proached, and, with the cunmng whispering of her tribe, inquired, 

‘ Whether they would have their fortunes told 

“ The very sound of ftie voice, though uttered scarcely above the 
breath, jarred upon Ned’s heart. It awoke recollections of his earlier 
days, and, gazing with intense eagerness at the female, he drew back 
instinctively, for, in the person of the individual before him, he had 
recognised old Nan. hoys were too much in awe of the gipsy to 

niak(i her the object of sport themselves, but riiey called for Ned, whose 
reckless propensities, they were well aware, might in the present instance 
iitVoid them some sport; but Ned had disappeared, and the gipsy 
shortly after pursued her \vay. No sooner, Jiowevcr, had she turned 
a c(;raer of the lane, that cjjncealed all beyond it from being over- 
looked by his school-fellows, than Ned hastily followed, and boldly 
ri‘(|ucst('d to have his fortune told ; not according to the slang and art 
of the tribe, addressed to an* ignorant, half-terrified, half-doubting lad, 
but in plain English, to the child she had aj^andoned to destitution in 
the streets of London. • 

“ Tiio hag looked earnestly at the boy, whose face was agitated by 
the conflict of emotions that were struggling in his breast. She was 
not long in calling the features to remembrance, but, with the quickness 
natural to cupidity, she saw also, by his dress, that he must be in cir- 
cumstances wliicli would enable him to render her assistance ; she 
therefore gave indirect answers to his inquiries, till she had ascertained 
that he was dependent on the bounty of another, and the secret of his 
birth was yet unknown to him. * 

“ Whilst this was passing, Ned heard the shouts of his schooLfellows 
in search of him, and presenting the woman with half-a-crown, he 
begged her to meet him again on the following evening, which she 
promised to do, and the boy r(!tur»ed to his companions. The next 
(Iny was one devoted to the periodical visits of Will, and anxiously did 
the 5'outh a\\’fiit his arrival ; nor was his gratification diminished when 
the appointed time brought a travelling carriage to the great gates, 
from which alighted Captain Nixon himself, who, the weather being 
delightfully fine, had embraced the opportunity for enjoying recreation, 
as well as to remove Ned from school. 

“ The boy, as soon as thej^were alone, informed his benefactor of 
the discovery he had made, and the veteran determined to be present at 
the interview. This he ^rried into effect, and, by dint of threats and 
persuasions, as well as the ofler of sUong temptations as it re8|>ected 
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her future comforts, the following brief narrative was drawn from her. 
Her parents had belonged to the gip»y tribe, but she had quitted them 
when young, and entered into service. Whilst thus engaged with a 
female who let part of her house as lodgings, she became acejuainted 
with the footman of a Spanish nobleman, who often watched the liouse, 
and ultimately their intimacy grew into guilt. 

“ At this time a beautiful young lady jodged with her mistress. She 
was a foreigner, but her husband wfia English, and, though mucli 
attached to her, he seldom remained Idng in her company. At length 
she brought into the world a fine boy, which Nan was induced by her 
paramour to steal away, and the lady died. The^ Spanish nobleman 
relumed to Madrid, and his servant was amply supplied witl^ funds, 
from what source slie did not know, and they lived together with tlio 
child in great profusion till it was g*»ne, when the man, by his de- 
predations, rendered liimself amenable to the laws of bis country, 
and was transported. Loft destitute, she scfbght the residence of her 
former mistress, under the iiope of ascertaining something relative 
to the chihPs father ; but her mistress had quitted the neighbourhood, 
and no one could ‘afford her* any information where she was to be found. 
Thus circumstanced, she was reduced to beggary, and soon made her 
account in retaining the infant as a passport to tlie heart of benevolence. 
The boy thrived well. She rejoin^ the gipsies, and they underwent 
various vicissitudes till the period of her going to the metropolis, and 
leaving the lad in tiie streets. 

Such was her statement relative to poor Ned. That there was 
more remaining to be told, Captain Nixon felt certain ; but she evaded 
further inquiries, till she suddenly recollected tlie thing which the child 
had worn round his neck, and which, slie^ said, had been placed there 
by her seducer. The veteran instantly called to mind the small leather 
bag which old Will had* supposed was a cliarm, and going to the 
bureau in which it was deposited, the Captain readily found it ; and 
hurrying the woman and the lad into his carriage, he immediately drove 
to the office of his solicitor, where old Nan unwillingly gave her deposi- 
tion. The case was examined, but it contained merely an identification 
of the lad whh a small piece of parchment, on which there was a signa- 
ture, but the handwriting was so stiff* and cramped, that, like many of 
the franks by members of the present legislative body, it could be made 
into nothing or anything. The whole, however, was placed in the 
hands of the legal gentlei^an. Old Nan was comfortably provided for, 
under the hope that by kindness she might l^e influenced to make further 
discoveries ; and Ned, under the superintendence of Will, was fitted out 
for sea, the latter part of his educatiorf having* been devoted to the theo- 
retical study of navigation. 

The first intention of Captain Nixon was to send the youngster in an 
East Indiaman; but his predilection was for the Navy, and the veteran, 
unwilling to thwart his inclination, at'once assented. An old shipmate, 
now a Post-Captain in command of the Scotchman, seventy-four, was 
applied to, and immediately consented to receive him ; so that Ned had 
to be re-equipped in smart uniform, an<J made no contemptible figure, 
tp the great delight of Maria, the chagrin and mortification of her 
mother, the gratification of Captain Nixoii, ^nd the uncontrolled pride 
of old Nan. 
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The Scotchman was fitting out at Portsmouth, and Ned was 
despatched thither by the. coach. ItwAs a summer's day, bright and 
shilling. He kissed away Maria’s tears — promised to bring her back a 
parrot and a monkey — shook hands witli his* generous patron — and old 
VVill saw him safely seated in the dickey by the side of an army officer 
in rough light infantry regimentals. The vehicle was well loaded. The 
coachman and guard took their places, and away scampered the horses 
over old London Bridge, mijcing Ao stop till they pylied up at the 
Elephant and Castle, a house which in those days was scarcely more 
than burthen for one elephant, but now would take all the elephants in 
the Deccan to carry it. Here anothdir passenger joined the party in 
the dickey. He was a thin spare man, with sallow complexion, })ierc- 
ing black eyes, a prim demureness about his mouth, with black hair as 
straight as a ha’porth of a broad-brimmed hat and a drab coat, 

half-quaker, half-metliodist. 

“ ‘ All right r said th^ guard, after giving a twang-twang with his 
horn, and the coachman, reeving the reins through his fingers, ex- 
claimed, ‘ I say, Jem, my tulip, just lay hould o' them there leaders’ 
heads a minute and start ’em, vviil you, my dickey-bird / ' 

“ Jem did as he was desired, but at the moment the coacli was about 
to move, the sound of a stentorian voice wi\s heard crossing the road 
from the Borough way. ‘ Ship ahoy !~•'a vast heaving! Eh, d — n ycr 
eyes, a pretty skipper of a craft you must be, to run yer anchor up to 
the bows and part o' yer freight ashore,' , 

‘‘ This was uttered by a stout thorough bulldog-looking tar hurrying 
along upon his toes, and he vtas followed by a youth of about seventeen, 
also habited in mariner’s apparel. ‘ Heave a-head, boy-o,’ said the tar, 
addressing his companion, D — n the lubber, did he think to leave us 
behind ?’ He had now ranged up * alongside, ' as he called it, and 
demanded berths for himself and his shipmate. • 

“ ‘ Fear I cannot accommodate you, Sir,’ replied the guard, who had 
descended from his station. ‘ Have only room for one. Sir,' and he 
winked at the clerk, who had again received the way-bill. 

“ ‘ Ownly one ! That be blovv'd, you know,’ returned the tar. ‘ We 
must both on us go ; and I say, Sam, here’s for boardiiJg on ’em, and 
d-*-n the fellow as dares to onberth us, and me with a boa’svvain's 
warrant in my pocket.’ • 

“ He was about to suit the action to the word, but was prevented by 
the young man, who observed, that he ‘ didn't care where they stowed 
him.’ ^ t 

“ ‘ If that's the case,’ said the guard, with another wink at the clerk, 
‘ I think we can put him outside fojr inside fare,^ 

“ ‘ And who the — wanted anything else but what's fair ?* ejacu- 
lated the tar ‘ Say what’s the damages, and,’ pulling out a handful of 
guineas, ani chinking them, ‘ here's summ'ut to square the yards by.’ 

“ It never struck the seamaif, that if there was room outside, it was 
all that he desired, and therefore the extra demand was a gross imposi- 
tion ; nor was he aware that the guard dared not carry above a certain 
number of passengers, and thgre was yet one place vacant. The honest 
tar was about to pay the money, but the army officer, who witnessed the 
transaction, insisted thayn6 advantage should be taken of the sailor's 
‘ ignorance.’ * 
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** The word * ignorance* rather nettled Jack, as coming from a soldier; 
and though the interference was meant in kindness, yet the seaman was 
angry at it, and wovld pay the extra price, seeing as lie ‘ was now an 
officer himself, with a boa*swain*s warrant in his pocket/ 

“ Affairs having been amicably arranged, and two pots of porter 
swallowed, the seamen took their berths ‘ abaft,’ as they said; that is, 
on the body of the' coach, with their backs to the horses, and facing to 
Ned and the oijicer of* the army. ' Once more the guard shouted ‘ all 
right !* away went Jem with the leaders, and off they started ; the elder 
of the seamen, with a * Here, ould Blue Peter,’ pitched Jem a shilling 
as they passed. 

For the first mile or two very little conversation fook place, but the 
jolly tar soon became communicative. ‘ His name,’ he said, ‘ had 
been Ben Transom when lie was no better than a nasty-firce ; but now 
he’d got a handle to it, in regard o’ the warrant in his pocket for good 
behaviour and sarvitude, and tlienceforward he was lo be Muster 
Transom, boa’swain o' his Mfijesty’s ship the 8howerbatli.’ 

‘ A 10- gun brig, I think, my friend,* said the army officer. ^ I left 
her lying about a week since with a convoy flag flying for the Medi- 
terranean.’ 

“ ‘ And if she is hut a J 0-gun brig,* respontled the tar, ofTended at 
the allusion to the smallness of % the craft, ‘ she’s a sloop-of-war for all 
that; and mayhap she may be bound lo the Mediterranean, for they 
ordered me to mal^e all sail, and get aboard to take charge of the 
boa’swain’s stores. The ould boa’swain is going to the Ondaunted, 
and the Ondaunted’s boa’swain has got a Ifft into the Scotchman.’ 

“ ‘ The Scotchman !’ repeated Ned, with a feeling of pleasure — the 
name giving some locality to his ideas ; ‘ that’s my ship.’ 

‘ Your ship, young ge^itleman,’ uttered the new-made boatswain, 
with something like contempt in his manners; *my ship are two big 
words from such a small mouth ; I suppose you are going to join her, 
and much good may’t do youl’ 

“ ‘ Yes, 1 am going to join hpr,’ answered Ned smartly ; ‘ and I hope 
it will do me good, thougli you seem to insinuate the contrary.’ 

“ ‘ I sinewaCe,* exclaimed Transom, looking a frigate’s broadside at 
the youngster ; ‘ I scorns any such consarn whatsornever ; I ne^^er 
sinewated ! and as fop the Scotchman, may be she arn’t manned with 
burgoo eaters from stem to starn'* — from head rails to cabin windows ; 
she’s like the craft as had a crew of Irishmen, and the ship’s name was 
Pat.* , 

“ The army officer was a captain in a light' infantry regiment, already 
embarked at Portsmouth for foreign service ; h^. was a firm-built, active 
man ; and Ned subsequently learnt that his name was Maloney, a native 
(which his tongue betrayed) of ‘ dard owld Ireland.’ The boatswain’s 
companion was the son of an ancient messmate who had been a voyage 
or two in the merchant service, but was in such constant dread of the 
press, that he determined at once to enter for a man-of-war, and Transom 
having offered to take him under his especial protection, he was now 
journeying with him to Portsmouth, that he might have a chance of 
gaining favour in the Showerba^h. ^ 

“ 'Captain Maloney was a must pleasant rfnd affable companion-^full 
<^that sort of anecdote that ia calculated to inferest young minds, and 
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always adding sometiiingto his stories by way of moral advice. He had 
been with the army all his life, as he had first opened his eyes in the 
very comrorlable accommodations of a subaltern’s apartment in bar- 
racjks, his father being then a lieutenant in iHie very same regiment in 
which tlie son was now a captain. ‘ But it’s the fortune o’ war,’ said he, 

‘ tlie old gentleman died a Major-General ; and, plase God, I mane to 
live to be one. So you see, youngster, it’s no use •crying at the foot 
of the tree that you can’t get, Jip to the fruit. True, some gets broad, 
aisey steps ; others mount by a«poke-ladder, but the most satisfactory 
way is to climb — climb — climb, and the difficulty you encounter in 
risinix to the top vill make you htfwld on better when vou get 
tlicre.’ . 

‘ That’s it, Sir — ^just it,’ said the boatswain ; ‘ and I hopes Sam 
here, as well as the young gentjenian, will log it down in memory ; ah,* 
and lie shook his head, * it’s hard work to get promotion novv-a-days; 
and if it hadn’t been fol my owkl Commander, Lord Nelson, why 1 
should liiivo never got my boasun’s warrant ; but be mafic ’em give it 
m(i off liand, seeing as J had been one of bis barge’s crew in three 
(litferent ships, and had fought alongside of him, I may say, in every 
action.’ 

This announcement* added greatly to tb^ respect which Ned was 
inclined to yield to tlie tar, for Nelson’s name ever carried with it a 
ch:irm to all minds ; nor was Captain Maloney backward in his ac- 
ivnowlcdgments, so that a better uiulerstaiuling and more harmonious 
Icolings existed during the remainder of the journey* 

“ liic demure-looking genflcrnan bad occasionally joined in the con- 
versation, but it was move in the way of cynical reproof for alleged 
levity than otherwise', whilstiat every place they stopped at he alighted 
to speak to a very pretty young female ii^side, whose brilliant black 
eyes sparklcfl with lustre from beneath a ^^cry primitive border of a 
niublin ca]), and though they were cast down in modest confusion when- 
ever the Captain gave her one of his ‘ die-away’ glances, yet it was a 
matter of doubt whether she was not much pleased with the silent 
homage that he paid her. 

“ ‘ You’ve a tiglit-looking frigate under convoy, Sir,’ ^aid the boat- 
swiiin ; ‘ a fine figure-head and bows, and I dare say sails well,’ 

“ ‘ She is as the Creator bath pleased to make her,’ returned the other, 
— ‘ a poor fallen creature of sin.’ • 

‘ Well, who’d have thought it?’ responded the boatswain; ‘ poor 
young thing — -boarded by pirates I suppose ani^ yet she looks so lovely 
and innocent, as if her beaVt was all vartue. I should jist like to know 
the chap as has injured her.’ • 

“ ' It is the arch ficnil who goelB to and fro in the earth doing mis- 
chief,’ responded the man in drabj ‘the enemy of souls — Satan.* 

•* “ That he-blow’d, owld genelman,’ Said the boatswain, half laughing 
half angry ; ‘ nobody shall cver^ntcli that gammon into me, Ben Tran- 
som as was, Muster Tr 4 nsom as is ; — dealings with the Devil!— then Tm 
d — if she has. What do you say. Captain ?* 

“ ‘ Our friend applies a different meaning to what you do to his 
words,’ returned the Captain his allusions are allegorical.’ 

“ ‘ Ay, there may b^sesne, sense in tai^ng about Harry Curricle, 
the vagabond/ uttered Transom; ‘ but as for Davy Jones — why tliaty 
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coming it loo strong, and raises a doubt of the charges agin Harry 
Curricle/ 

‘ He is wandering in the mazes of his own polluted ideas,* said the 
man in drab, contemptuously. 

“ ‘ Or rather, my friend, is itnottlic straightforward and homely prin- 
ciples of his nature that are bewildered by your metaphorical language V 
said the Captain. * 

“ ‘ The enemy is subtle in excuses ; yield not to his temptations,’ re- 
sponded the man. ' * 

“ ‘ Well, then, J*m blow*d if this don't puzzle me out and outP ex- 
claimed the boatswain, good-hutliouredly. 

“ ‘ Hecausc you are still iii the slough and mire of original sin,’ wttered 
the man ; ‘ you want faith, you want hope, you want charity/ 

“ ‘ Then I’m if 1 do,’ exclaimed Transom ; ‘ I’ve faith in Lord 

Nelson that he’ll lick the French wherever he finds ’em; i have hopes 
of being bos'n of a first-rate, and wear a ffill shart afore 1 kick the 
bucket ; and IVe charity enough to forgive my enemies arter Tve well 
tlirashed ’em ; and so, Muster Drabskin, ye’re out in your reckoning.’ 

‘‘ Thus the conversation continued till they stopped at the inn to dine, 
but found that no preparations had been made. I'lie drab gentleman 
had conducted liis fair charge into a jmvato room, and the rest of the 
passengers grumbled at delay. # iiut alter some show of bustle the table 
was spread with an excellent dinner ; and just as they had sat down and 
commenced the wo|:k of mastication, the horn of the guard sounded, 
and they were unceremoniously summoned to depart, ‘ Ate away, 
youngster, and niver mind ’em,’ said Maloifby, setting the example, whicli 
was followed by the boatswain, whilst the company wasted their time 
and breath in useless squabbling with tlife servants, and vociferously 
debating the question with the waiter who was demanding payment. 
Again the horn sounded, mil the horses pranced, and the shouts ‘ Now, 
yir,’ — ‘ Can’t stop,’ &c,, were heard. The waiter withdrew to fetch the 
landlord, whilst Maloney exclaimed, ‘ Sit down every mother’s sou of 
you, and fill your plates with everything that you want • lave the rest 
to me.’ 

“ In a monvent tlioro was a tremendous clattering of knives and forks, 
as the request, or rather command, was complied with, and the whole 
had an outrageous supply before them. The horn again sounded more 
impatiently than before, — the waiter re-entered, but without his master, 
who, having on many previous occasions played the same trick, was 
rather cautious of trusting nis person amongst them. ‘ What have wo 
to })ay a-head, my man V inquired the Captain, 

“ ‘ Five shillings for the dinner, and«whal you please for the waiter, 
Sir,’ responded tlie bowing and obsequious, though somewhat alarmed, 
napkin-carrier. 

Follow my leader!’ shouted Maloney, throwing down two half- 
crowns and catching up his well-filled plate. ‘ There’s the money for 
the dinner, and’ — giving the fellow a kick in an inexpressible part, — ‘by 
Jasus, there’s what I like to give you for yourself 1’ and away he started 
for tlie coach. 

“ ‘ Manhandle your plates,’ bellowed Ihe boatswain, as he followed 
Maloney’s example to the very letter. Ev^ry^ passenger was pursuing 
the same course, to the great mirth of the spectators who remained 
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outside ; and the waiter at last fairly made a run of it out of their way. 
Ned had laughed so immoderately at th<f whole scene, tliat he was the 
last who left the room ; nevertheless fie was walking off with his plate, 
and had reached tiie pavement, when the vakirous waiter pounced upon 
liim, and would have deprived him of his prize, but, observing a poor olil 
raateb-woman standing and looking on, be emptied the contents of his 
plate into her basket, and then, to the great astonitfhmcnt and mirth of 
the beholders, he threw a clever sunfmerset over the rails in front of the 
inn,»and was up in tlie dickey in an instant. 

“ ‘ Dtbrive on, Coachee,* shouted the Captain, pitching a shilling 
into the old grinning match-woman's liaskct, the boatswain and others 
still following his**exi.mple ; ‘ Dthrive on, I sayl’ But the coachman, 
who just before had been fiery hot with impatience, now held in his 
cattle, whilst the guard declare^jl that the coach should not move without 
they returned the plates directly. 

‘All well and good,^y darlin,’ said the Captain, placing his dinner 
on the roof of the coach, and pulling out a stout, serviceable pocket- 
knife. ‘ Come, youngster,’ said he to Ned; ‘ by the powers, but tliat 
tumbling must have made a strange confusion in yiouv inside! Como, 
we’ll be messmates to-day ; out with your vouieauJ 

“ This Ned promptly obeyed; but the gu^ird, with considerable rude- 
ness, pushed him on one side, and endeavoured to seize the plate. ‘ I’ll 
just tell you what it is, my man,’ said Maloney, ‘ don’t be wanting the 
iiclp of a docthor ; for if you offer to touch anything belonging to me, 
by the Secretary-at-War but I’ll give you a memorandum of it in your 
bones as shall last you your^iife !’ 

“ ‘ The wages of sin are death 1’ exclaimed the man in drab, as tlic 
guard withdrew ; but to whftni the observation was applied did not then 
appear. The spectators, amounting to not, less than a hundred (and 
many of them, from })reviou8 occurrences, gucs^ang the cause), were 
delighted with the sport, and their cheers were loud and Jong ; till at 
last the boatswain, who liad again descended, was seen issuing from the 
inn window with the remains of a goose upon the carving-fork. 
This was a climax; the shouts were astounding; tlic horses were 
startled, and set off lieforc the tar could get to the coacii ; and then 
commenced a grand chase through the streets, Transom just holding his 
own with the vehicle, and bearing the bird that §aved the capitol over 
his shoulder. • 

“ The spectators followed, hurrahing — shops* were abandoned — win- 
dows thrown up — people came running from ajl directions — the coach- 
man vainly tried to puli iii — whilst the boatswain, waving the remnant 
of the goose above his^liead as the signal of victory, responded to tlie 
cheers of the populace — even the muscles of the man in drab relaxed 
from their nusterc expression at \lie humour of the scene. 

“ At length the horses reached a steep descent in the town, at which 
they had always been accustomed to stop for the purpose of putting the 
slipper on the wheel, and, natural to instinct, they became instantly 
obedient to the reins, and stood still just long enough to allow of the 
operation being performed, and giving time to Transom to regain his 
seat, 

“ ‘ Hurrah!* shout^ rtie veteran, mounting the roof of the coach, 
and tossing the mangled bird in the air, which he again caught in its 
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descent. ‘Ilurrali!’ echoed the mob,- ‘Well done, Jack! True 
Blue for ever !’ Away went the horses again, but with more gentleness 
than before, till they reached the ‘‘bottom of the hill. 

“ ‘ And now, young gentleman,* said Maloney, ‘ I hope you will 
learn from this that honesty is the best policy. That fellow surved me 
much the same about seven years since ; and often, when Tve been on 
short allowance in 'Portugal, Pvc promised the gentleman a favour of 
this kind if fortune should ever afi'errd me^an opportunity.' 

‘‘ The slipper was hooked up, and the coach stopped at a small public- 
house for parcels, when they were joined by the populace; and, their 
dinner being over, they en joyed a^delicious draught of ale — the boatswain 
giving the jjeoplc a guinea to drink ‘ Success to Nelson.' i 

“ Just at t’jjis nionient up came one of those petty, consequential 
ofdcials — a constable, and charged the ]>j»ssengers with ‘robbery.* 

“ ‘ Js it fur the dinners or the plates, Misther .Dundtherhead f inquired 
the (Japtnin. o 

“ ‘ i\ly name's not Dunderhead,’ returned the constable; ‘and it 
doesn’t become a gentleman who bears the King’s commission to use 
derogatory language to a bro^her-ollicer.’ 

“ ‘ Many ten thousand pardons, MisUier Brother- Officer,’ replied 
Maloney, bowing with mock gravity. ‘ Maybe' its a Field-Marshal you 
are, by }our truncheon V 

“ ‘ Field- Marshal or no Field-Marshal, I desire, in the King's name, 
that you come down and surrender yourself my prisoner I’ demanded 
the official wilh groat ])uuij)osity, whilst the crowd, though inclined to 
merriment, wore too much afraid of liis authority to interfere. 

“ ‘ An what should 1 be taken into custody for ?’ inquired the Cap- 
tain ; ‘ vv'hcre’s your warrant V 

“ ‘ Ay, where’s your warrant, ye wagabone ?' repeated Transom ; 

‘ mine’s snug in my pockety and I’m boshi of the Showerbath sloop- ' 
of-vvar. "W he’s for goose V 

“ The coacdiman again became impatient ; but the constable’s excla- 
mation — ‘ J charge you to stand, in his Majesty’s name!’ prevented 
his moving; and it was with no little interest and excitement that the 
jiopulace beijqld the man of the law climbing up, as was sii[5])used, to 
s-dze the Captain. No molestation was ofiered to him till his head was 
level v»ith the rails of the dickey, when Transom, wielding tlie goose by 
his only remaining leg, slapped it'with no small violence into the con- 
stable’s face, exclaiming — Show us your warrant, you wagabone !’ 

“ Down droppctl the mafi ; the Captain threw the plate after him ; 
the other passengers did the same ; the bho'uls and peals of laughter 
rose louder than ever; again the iiorscit? made play, and the hcene of 
strife and contention was soon exchanged for the (pjiet of the road and 
the freshness of the fields, there beiny but little dust on account of a 
previous fall of rain. 

“ ‘ Weil, he’s got the tliingumees, at* all events,’ said Transom ; ‘ so 
that they can’t say as we robbed him.' 

“ ‘ By the powers, but you presented him with a fine service of plate, 
anyhow 1’ said Maloney, laughing ; whilst to Ned the whole had the 
spirit of enchantment. ‘ And now, youn'g gentleman, if you are ever 
placed ill a similar predicament, always take care of number one — 
nothing like experience to make you wise. At meakfast or at tea, when 
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you’re travelling, you must fill three large, cups for yourself— put ])lenty 
of cream in the first, and let the other, two cool whilst your drinkijig it. 
As for the toast — Midshipmen don’t wear j)ockets for nothing!’ 

“ Whilst rounding that remarkable hollow known as the ‘ Devil’s 
Punch Bowl,* the man in drab had a good opportunity alTordod of com- 
menting uj)on the wickedness and vanity of the world at large • and his 
figures of rhetoric were sad teiisers to 'rransom, who, hovvev(‘r, swore 
tliat he would ‘ keep some o? ’em in mind, and pitch at the oiiicers 
when he got aboard, just by way of showing bis laming; 

It was a glorious evening, and t^^c scenery was exuberantly ricli 
as they crossed tl^. summit of Ikirtsdowii Hill. A deliglnful track of 
counti‘y lay before them, with that luxuriant garden of nature, the Isle of 
Wight, in the distance ; whilst the middle space was occupied by a 
stretch of water from St. Ilelcfi’s to the Motherhunk ; Sjiithcad filling 
up the centre. The sun was glowdng in gorgeous splendour, spreading 
his unrivalled tints of vermilion and gold over laud, sky, and ocean. 

“ Ned was much gratified with the spectacle ; and though lie had 
frequently witnessed tlio bright sun-down of a summer’s eve, and as an 
entiuisiastic admirer of nature bad felt ils^nflueneu's* yet never had he 
on any previous occasioii experienced vvluu he then did. A / iio were his 
parents, and whether the child of wedlock ot of bhamc, were alike un- 
known to him ; though there was a probbbility of exalted alliance, and 
Old Nan had licld out expectations that sucii was actually the case. 
Vet he liad been cast abandoned upon the world through some myste- 
rious cause — he had been sm^tcliod from destitution, and nourished with 
kindness, by the hand of bounteous generosity — and through the same 
benevolent intervontiou be vvjs now commencing bis career as an ollicer 
in the service of bis country : a crowd of recollections of the past rapidly 
gave place to ardent liopcs and pleasing autifipalions of tin? inlure. 

“ it was still light when they drove uncier the *arcliccl gateway of 
the ramparts, and entered upon the bustling streets, where blue, white, 
and gold were the ])runiinent colours ; whilst it aetuully seemed to have 
been raining cock’d bats, for scarcely# anything else could he seen. 
Officers of every grade were moving lo-and-fro in iiigli Street ; hut as 
soon as another gateway had been passed on to the Kmit, then the 
JaffkTars were thickly clustered together, cither on liberty or waiting 
with their boats at the Sally-port. ^ • 

“ This was all new to Ned, and when, on rdightlng and entering the 
coffee-room at the Blue Posts, he found it filled with Mtdsliipnieii, 
literally enjoying their ‘ tea for two and toast fCir six it jirescnted a 
picture of life that exactly tallied with his own views and wislies. Mere 
were yOuths of all ages,drom th% child of ten to the young man of two- 
and- twenty, wearing the same lyiiform, and all assuming a degree of 
independence^, as if they relied solely upon their own merits for advance- 
ment in the Service. 

“ The appearance of Ned ambngst them attracted general observa- 
tion. He was a remarkably fine-looking lad, with curly locks, which 
he displayed on entering the room by respectfully taking off his hat ; 
and this unusual manoeuvre at the Blue Posts excited the risibility of 
the youngsters, whilst eve/y one detected the * greenhorn^ in this 
simple act. # , ^ 

“ ‘ Ha, my fine feller! how d'ye do~d’ye do?' exclaimed a tall 
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foppish Midshipman, stepping up to him and offering his hand. * Have 
been expecting you for these t>vo hours past — tea waiting. You’re 

come to join the and ho hesitated, 

‘‘ * Scotchman,’ said N6d, bowing politely in token of acknowledg- 
ment for the affable manner in which he had been met. 

“ ‘ Aw, yes, 1 remember,’ returned the other, affectedly, ^ I remem- 
ber the “ Oainieal-bin,” as we call her — all burgoo eaters, from the Cap- 
tain down to the pigs, and all affficted with the — ^haugh — hem. The 
stancheons nearly rubbed through with “ blessings on his Grace the 
Duke of Argyle.’ ” 

“ A general laugh followed* this address, which was uttered with 
much humour ; but Ned saw nothing particularly offensive to Irlmsclf 
in it, and, as a stranger amongst them, he determined not to be the 
first to manifest a quarrelsome temper, f 

“ * Whatever she is, or may be,’ said he, ‘ I am wholly ignorant of; 
but I trust I shall learn my duty with alacrity, and perform it cheer- 
fully.’ 

^ No doubt of it — not the least doubt of it,’ responded the fop. 

‘ You’ll be Captain of the keepers after the first cruise, and beat the 
after-guard hollow in sheeting home your eye-lids. But come, Sir, tea, 
as I said is waiting, will you join us ?’ 

“ Ne<l unhesitatingly complied, for, thongli he was aware that tliey 
were quizzing him, yet he would not display any want of conciliating 
feeling ; and he had swallowed one cup of lea, with a single piece of 
toast, when Captain Maloney entered the coffee-room and beckon(3d 
him to come out. The youth rose to comply, but the fop caught his 
arm. ‘ Haugh — hem — you’re not going to deprive us of the felicity, 
afforded by your company, are you?* 

“ ‘ That will depend upon my friend,’ returned Ned, firmly, and 
rather impatient at the interruption. 

“ ‘ Haugh, then, my fine fellow — here, waiter— haugh, then, you’ll 
have the goodness to pay for our teas, since we Lave done you the 
honour to favour you with our, society.’ 

“ ‘ [ shall do no such thing,’ returned Ned, with strong emphasis, 
though perfectly self-collected, and stretched out his hand to reach his 
hat, which, however, was instantly seized hold of by another of the 
party, who declared ^ he should keep possession of it, to insure his safe 
return, 

‘ 1 insist upon your givjng me my property, Sir,’ uttered Ned, with 
warmth. ‘ My friend h waiting for me. If y.ou refuse, the consequences 
be upon your own head.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, no fear of consequences,’ <said tlie other, shaking tlie hat with 
the open part downwards, as if to eject anything that might be inside, 
‘ I’m not going to wear it, or even to put it on.* < ^ 

“ ‘ Will you, or will you not, restore it to me V demanded Ned, his 
anger rising at their ungenerous treattnent. ‘ Remember I call every 
one to witness—’ 

“ ‘ No, I will not,’ answered the young man, who fancied he had 
gone too far to recede without having ap, imputation of fear cast upon 
him, ‘ Pay for the tea, and it’s—* 

** What more he would have said was sitenroed, for the next instant 
he was extended flat On his baek along the floor* Ned bounded over 
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liiii), waving his hat above his head with a cheer ; the folding-doors 
swung on their hinges, and he nearly knocked down Captain Maloney 
and a naval Lieutenant, who had wiCnessed the whole proceedings 
through the oval plate-glass that was fixed ih each flap of the door- 
way. 

“ ‘ You deserve great credit for your spirited conduct, young gentle- 
man/ said Maloney ; * but I haven’t time to say morfc than good-bye. 
The thransport is getting unjer Wcly with my regiment, but your 
behaviour to day has greatly pleased me, and I thought an introduction 
to an old friend of mine might be of service to you, and he has pro- 
mised me to do the nadeful, by way of keeping you out of mischief;’ 
aud he j)resented tliS youth to Mr. Sullivan, the First-Lieutenant of the 
‘ r>raave’ frigate. ‘ Good bye, my boy I 1 see you can take your own 
])art, and its a rough world you’^have to get througli — good bye !’ He 
yliouk Ned heartily by the hand and was going away, when several of 
the Midshipmen, headed by the hunibled hero of the liat, came rushing 
out with vows of vengeance; but the countenance and fiery haste of the 
leader was instantly (juelled when a weil-remernbered voice met his ear, 
and a never-to-be-forgotten form greeted his*sight. • 

“ ‘ Wliat arc you doing away from your boat, Mr. Timmins?’ 
impiired the Lieutenant/ as the abashed Mklsiiipmaa shrunk back. 
‘ Go instantly, Sir, get your men together, and return on board. I 
have, I am sorry to say, been a grieved spectator of that which I never 
'xpected to see in an ofiicer of the Braave. Howev^jr I shall take no 
advantage of that — you have had your punishment. Sir ; though, j)er- 
linps, a little more of it might 8e useful to stow away for future rernem- 
brauce — ’ 

“ ‘ As the first act of your kindness towards me, Sir, may 1 entreat 
that you will look over wljat has taken place ?|Said Ned. 

“ ‘ You must not interfere, youngster,’ retunned the Lieutenant ; ‘ the 
knowledge of the transaction was purely accidental on my part ; but, as 
i detest everything that can by any possibility be construed into clan- 
destine prying, 1 shall say no more upon tjne subject. His being away 
from his boat is a breach of duty. Mr, Timmins, bear a hand on 
board, Sir.’ The crest-fallen Midshipman touched his hat And hurried 
olf to the Sally-port. ‘ And now, young gentlemen,’ continued the 
Lieutenant, addressing the other Midshipmen, ‘ I ,am satisfied there 
are none of you wanting in real genei'osity of puirnosc — it is a stale 
silly thing to practise upon the ignorance of a youth because he 
may not be so well acquainted with the service as ty ourselves. 1 shall 
leave my young friend here ?vith you, and do not let his first impres- 
sions of a Midshipman’s berth be «nf^vourable ones.* He then hurried 
after Maloney, aud Ned returned to the coffee-room, where he was 
spontaneously welcomed by a cheer/ and those who had started as his 
chief persecutdrs were converted into cordial friends, whilst Ned, to 
prove that his refusal to pay for the tea did not arise from either parsi- 
iiioiiy or poverty, invited as many as chose, to dine with him the next 
afternoon at four o’clock. 
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ANECDOTES QF SIR SIDNEY SMITH. 

DKUlVEli FUOM HIMSELF, 

In giving tlie following Anecdotes of Sir Sidney Smith, it may not be 
out, of glace to notice his, lineage, for the benefit of those who, altliougli 
nqtjghbrant (who is?) of his liime, may .nevertheless be uuucquuinted 
with his origin, which, however, is in yo way remarkable, except that 
his ovvne;jcceilcnce may be traced to li.’s progenitors. The correct {spel- 
ling,, of tliis distinguished ollicer’s family name is Smythe. IJe is a col- 
lateral, relative of Sir Sidney Stafford Smythe, who was Lord Chief 
Baron, and of Smythe, Lord Viscount Strangford' — all dcscciKlants of 
Customer Smythe, temp. Queen Elizabeth. His signature has always 
been Smith, for wdiat reason I never thought of asking him. His an-» 
cestors, like himself, it appears, were cons})icuous for ihmr goodness ; 
and on a large gravestone in the nave of th3 clmrch at IS'cw Shoreliam 
is the following epitaph to the memory of Sir Sidney’s great grand- 
father: — “ Here lietii the body of Captain Cornelius Smiili,.of Hover, 
who served his King, country;, and friend faithful ami honorable ; he 
was an indulgent husband, a kind father, and Iriemlly to Ins a^ quaint- 
ance, who dy’d much laipented the26lh Octol/dr, aged G6 years.’' Tins 
Cornelius Smith was the fath^^r of Captain Edward Smith, of live Hen- 
ford, who was mortally wguuded at the attack of La Guira, info. 19Lli, 
1743; a grandfather of General Edward Smith, Colonel of tlie 43i'd 
Regiment, apt! (Governor of Fort Charles, Jamaica, who served ujiii 
Wolf at the reduction of Quebec, and died* at Bath on il;th January, ISOD, 

Sir Sidney Smith is the son of Captain Smith, a bro,tiicr of the last- 
mentioned gentleman (who during the rarly part of the war of 17,16 
served as Aid-de-Camp ^ the Right lion. Lord George Sackvillc, and 
afterwards held i-tn office m the royal household), by Mary, daughter of 
Pinkey Wilkinson, Esq., an opulent merchant. Liiforlunateiy, how'- 
ever, the union between Sir Sidney’s father and mother, which took place 
in 1760, was effected without the consent ot Mr. AV ilkinson; uj conse- 
quence of which he left ail hiS great property to his other daughter. Lady 
Camelford and Ciiptain Smith’s sons being withdrawn from their ma- 
ternal grandfather’s protection, previous to his death he cancelled a 
codicil to his will, by which he made^ some provision for them, and Sir 
Sidney was left to carve out Ids' own fortunes, and to win his way to emi- 
nence as he best might ; and nobly has the arduous been achieved — 
a halo of glory cnc^cles' him' aa resplendent as hhs been his victorious 
career; and if Fortune in other respects iias been less indulgent, siie 
could not have met wjtlrbne paore licgardless of the gift of wealth, of 
which she laas shown herself sUcfi a niggard in tliis instance, than Sir" 
S^ney. \ Mter ajl, however, this much-maligned lady may nof, pqvhaps, ' 
* bealone^'%lan;iQ., Meritorious services ill-requited is ’no novelty “ in 
of fies and complimenta/f as our great English moralist sAys ; 
butjE;^ 'not called upon to decide on whom the culpability rests, and ' 
onlxfiope that the cpmmencernejpit of tlik reign of our young and lovely 
rQuWn tnay be marked^’ among^ Other generous Impulses of her nqbfe ' 
' nature, by a favoured glance in the direction I have pointed, whence ^ 
cannot but be reflected Withittei^eased brig^itness from him, whom so many 
PtinceSjOur late worthy Mi^arch inoluded^lhaye “ delighted to honour* 
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Sir Sidney was born on tbe 2l8t of June, 1764, and commenced bis 
naval career in 1777 — the splendid achievements of which are known to 
all the world, and may be found in the Naval History. It is pleasant and 
useful to accompany such men into the retirement of private life, where 
they repose at least mm digmlate, even though Fortune, that fickle and 
partial arbitress of all human pretensions, should, to some extent, deny 
tliem the otium which affluence^ might afford and straightened circum- 
stances preclude them from enjo’iing. *Sir Sidney Smith in.lus address is 
lemarkably polislied and refined, ^ut his politeness is more that of the 
heart than the studied air of the man of the world. He is generous to 
a fault, and one who practises his generosity with elegance and grace; 
considering, no doutt, the manner in which an obligation is confened 
as equally essential, in sCmc instances, with the gi/t itself. His heart 
IS, indeed, the source of all goodia^d elevated actions ; and his conduct 
upon many occasions has reminded me of that beautiful saying of Euffier 
i — 1 desire to be happy, bi% I live in society with other men who also 
desire to be happy ; let us, then, endeavour to discover the means by 
which I may augment my own happiness whilst I add to, or at least do 
not diminish, that of others.** He is, besides^, one of those happy people 
in whose mind Nature or Philosophy, or ra»her both, have fixed their 
throne, and banished care and disappointment from their peaceful 
territory. • 

An equal temper in his mind he found 

When Fortune llatteFd him and when she f|^own'd.*’ 

His presence is esteemed an honour in every society ; and his amiable 
and entertaining manners are^i charm in every company. 1 need 
scarcely add that his intellectual acquirements are of tlie highest order. 
The easy and scientific maiinet*with which he discusses the most difli- 
cult and abstruse topics, at interviews with tho^ to whom such subjects 
are inicresting, stamps at once the man of genius, and adds additional 
lustre to the exalted character of the hero of Acre ; and he may now 
say with Voltaire : — 

Apres tant d’honueuib, il neme reste que moutir.*’ 

His name is not only associated with laurelPd victories,** hut marks 
tlie progress of knowledge and of civil liberty. The warm and zealous 
friend ^)t the afiULcted and oppressed — his heart and hand are ever open 
to relieve their distress, and to comfort an^l help themUo the best of his 
ability. The steady advocate and supporter of the rights And piivileges 
of his fellow-creatures, he has respondijid to the call of suffering 
humanity whenever and whithersoever li hath reaMied his ears; and 
his philanthropic exertions can oulv be duly appreciated by those who 
know how anxiously and ardently ife^^sought to abolish the iniquitous 
tiaffic in slaves, and of the white shi^^es in particular ; and to eHect Us 
accompli8hmerit,die cartie forw;ird with his characteristtc lib^ality to 
devote his fortune and personal services; but notwithstanding, and 
though large sums were collected Yur the purpose, the means were 
unhappily incommensurate with the magnitude ot such An undertaking* 
and the effort was ultimately abandoned, as may he inferred from the 
following letter of his Royal fjighpess tlie lAta J)ufco of Gloucester;*** 

ft ** Bagshot Park, Sept. 1816*' 

“ Dear Sir SiJ>NBy,^lrftooWo|-oy<;jr my ikU 1 waa> 
U. s. JOURW, Ko. 112, UkWiUj " it ^ ^ 
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mucli shocked at finding a letter of yours so long unanswered, having 
had the pleasure of receiving it at a moment when my time was entirely 
taken up, and when each day’s post brought me a great number of 
letters. I mislaid it, and did not, till this morning, put my hand upon 
it. I novv seize the earliest opportunity to returrf to you my thanks for 
it, and for your pbliging congratulation upon my marriage, in which 
the Duchess desires to unite witlj me ; . and I must request of you to . 
express to Lady Sidney Smith, and all her fair daughters, my sense of 
the interest they are so good as to talce in an event that has coiffirmed 
my happiness. I have now tq congratulate you upon the success of the 
attack upon Algiers. This brilliant event reflects great credit upon 
Lord Exmouth, who appears to have concluded the operation wilhmuch 
skill and decision, and adds fresh lustre to our tars, who have indeed 
acted upon this occasion like tliemsei/es. In my last letter I entered 
fully into the subject of that terrible system of white slavery, and stated 
to you my sentiments respecting the mode of putting an end to it.* I 
will, therefore, now merely express my hope that your health is perfectly 
good, and renew to you the assurance of the great regaid with which I 
am, ' “ Dear Sir Sidney, very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Frederick, 

Of all the numerous Orders conferred upon Sir Sidney Smith, Admiral 
of the White and Lieutenant-General of Marines, the most distinguished of 
which are, Knight Commander of the most Honourable Military Order 
of. the Bath, Knight Grand Cross of the Royal Swedish Order of the Sword , 
and of the Neapolitan Order of St. Ferdinand and of Merit, Knight of 
the Ottoman Order of the Crescent, Doctor of Civil Law, Master of Arts, 
Fellow of the Royal Society, &c. &c., llj^at of the Templar Cross is .the 
most remarkable and interesting. It is the self- same ornament which 
hung suspended from tiie neck of the chivalrous and adventurous 
Richard the Lioh-liearte5, during his crusades against the infidels in the 
Holy Land, and which the Admiral wears in like manner by a gold 
chain. Sir Sidney thus speaks of it, in a letter to bis Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex, where ,Iv5 alludes to the “ recovery of the property 
of llie Order now in abeyance in those countries, and any furtlier relics 
of King Bfichard of England and Cyprus beyond the Templar Cross 
which Cceur de Lion wore in the Holy Land, and with which the 
Archbishop of Cyprus invested me at Niconia, after I had quelled an 
insurrection of Asiatics and Saracens, which menaced the Jives and 
property of the Christian inhabitants, in 1799 ; which cross I, of course, 
sent m homage to bis Majesty George the Third, and wliich his Majesty 
was graciously pleased to re-bestow upon me, by the hands of Lord 
Dartmouth ; Lord Sidmouth furtlier* being authorised to record in the 
Heral^’st OflSce the motto ♦ Ceeqr de Lion,’ as annexed to the royal 
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% u ‘most highly appreciate the noble motives that have insfigated ypu to the 
iili^isttiikiDg — motives worthy of yourseP'; and I most anxiously wish to see this 
i^tMahld traflic in white slaves put an end to ; an object which every Briton can* 
fail to have at heart. Yet 1 do not conceive that by private subscriptioa it can 
^eyer be accomplished, and I am de.arly of opinion that it can solely be done hy the 
• ^Powers of Europe determining by force of arms to stop this disgraceful and abon^in- 
able trade* In such a way this Very desirable object might be soon attained, and I 
should be happy to see you in eoirmiand of a ^uadron for that purpose. 

^ Believi* me always, &c. fke. 

' Wm. FftBWtlMCK.’’ 
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grant of an honourable augmentation to tny family coat of arms ; which 
latter motto and augmentation will, I hope, be allowed to descend in 
perpeiiio through my nephew of my name, •as the cross will (by my 
will, already executed), to the Grand Master of the Templars.^^ The 
form of the cross is Latin : it is of pure gold, and ornamented with 
large rubies and emeralds ; an emerald of superior si«e in the centre on 
one side, and at each end, aiuHn the Kientre of the reverse, carbuncles of 
great magnitude. Above it is a crown, the upper part resembling our 
diica! coronets, and the whole is fastened to an oval frame of the same 
metal, set all round with precious stones, by curious filigree workman- 
ship, and also studded with gems. At the bottom hang a row of 
emeralds and other stones, bored through and secured by gold hoops 
to rings in the frame, much in the same fashion as the glass drops of 
chandeliers. A few days previous to the insurrection above referred to, 
Sir Sidney received the Oytoman Order of the Crescent from Constanti- 
nople, accompanied with a firman and seal from the Sultan, delegating 
to him unlimited authority over his subjects in any part of the Turkish 
dominions in tliose seas and the Asiatic pi^vinces ; a power which Sir 
Sidney can still exercise at any time by virtue of the seal and document 
above mentioned. The seal — the turban and^ aigrette — is the same as 
the Sultan’s, with the exception of the iivscription which surrounds it, a 
text from the Koran in Arabic. The following is the pronunciation of 
the Arabic words or characters, with a translation in French and 
Latin : — 

Ummatou Kaymatou, \tJitluna Aiah-Cluhi, elua-allaili, Uahum 
Vasguduna Yaminuna Billahi, Uabiliaumil - A1 -Akir, Yayamuruna 
Ifilinariifi, Uainhuma-han-ilnuDicari. Mainsarihuma, fi-al-kiarate Ua- 
an-laika Min atssalihins.” 

I lie est populus exisiens, rccitant prodigies Dei Ipngitudine noctis, 
adoranfc flcctentes genua, veciinat in Deum, atque in diem finalem. Or- 
(linaiit gratitudines. Prohibent illicitum ; currunt invicem ad facienda 
bona, Illi ergo sunt ex bonis hominibus. 

Fn parlant des Chretiens, I’aLKoran chap, de sa famille Amran 
— Surat iii. : — ^ 

“ C’est un peuple qui existe. Us (les Chrdtiens) lisent toujours les 
})rodfges de Dieu, durant les nuits entieres : ils adorent en flechissant les 
genoux : ils croient en Dieu et au jou? ciu jugemeht dtirnier: ils com- 
mandent les bienfaits: ils prohibent le mal: ils coucourent Tenvi a 
faire des charit^s ; ceux-la done sont bons.'’ • ' ^ 

The Pasha, who was the envoy of the Sultan on this occasion to Sir 
Sidney Smith, having formerly incurred his displeasure, was exceedingly 
troubled in his mind, and trembled With fear and apprehension all the 
time he was iuvesthig Sir Sidney with the Order, and performing the 
rest <Jf the ceremony ; and when, finally, he buckled on a rich sword, 
he fully expected to see the glitterii^g blade flash in the lights and that 
in the next twinkling of his eye lHs*liead would leave bis shoulders; had 
it been so, the procedure would' not have excited the stnallest surprise 
in the by-standers— I ttiean of thdse who were hik own couhtrynkeii* 
It is quite customary in 'turkeyf and xmen^t the Mabometane gene- 
rally, in sending an embassy »to a powerful jPrince, or a Pashdf to 
place another, or, ra in thih instance, n mission of i\ppqrtance^ bearing 
honours and presents from the Sultiniu to select an individual who has 

2B’2 ' 
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tile pemn lyhom hk Higlitiess thus, deigns to notice with 
fiivouriible marks of confidence ; Rnd immediately the unfortunate indi- 
vidMakinake^ his saiuin, lie is either relieved of hU head by the ready 
Damascus* or, with equal promptitude and facliity strangled by the 
mutes with the bow-string. No such fate, however, awaJted the Pasha 
sent by the SultaUf to Sir Sidney. The Admiral csertainly enjoyed his 
embarrasjsment, and was highly amused' at the trejddation and alarm 
which the old llirk exhibited, and in vahi* endeavoured to conceal by an 
appearance of cheerfulness and vivacity so avvkwanlly assumed, that 
cijfiii i)is own followers were quite surprised at his strange grimaces ; 
thp obstinate resisUnce the muscles of his face oflere‘1 to anything like 
the smiles they were called upon to make, and his fruitless attempts to 
force tiiem to relax, were perfectly frightful, and, provoked the laughter 
of ,tl]e whole assembly, very much to his^astonishment, but not at all to 
his fuvllier confusion ; on the contrary, as he^vvas unconscious of being 
the cause of the niirlli lie witnessed, he began to feci more assured by 
this display of goo<l-liumoiir, taking it for granted that such a man as 
hsir ^iidney would qot conside^r it a laughing matter to deprive him of his 
head ; and on looking up he was convinced he was right in his conjec- 
ture ; for not the slightest indication of resentment or displeasure was 
to be seen in the Admiral’s countenance as he turned his eyes upon the 
poor Pasha with an expreSssion which the Turk well understood, speak- 
ing words of peace and good-will to him, and entirely removing any 
doubts and fears he* might still have been harassed with concerning his 
personal safety, In a few days afterwards Sir Sidney made him Go- 
vernor of Cyprus. 

Our conversation turning upon the exploits of Pichard in the Holy 
Laud, and on Jerusalem and ihc Holy Sepulchre, Sir Sidney, amongst 
othejr papers, took from life secretary a most interesting manuscript, of 
which the following is a translation in French, that he was so good as 
to give me ; — 

“ 'JVaduclion du texte original Arabe,’ de la Capitulation acconiee par le 
Caliph Omar, successeur ^ Mahomet, aiix Chretiens de J«$rusalem 
et (iepemjlances lors de la conqutite, I’annee 15 de I’Hdgire. 

Au nom de Dieti element et misericordieux, dont nous demandons 
la protection : 

“ Louange a Died’, qui nous a^leves par Mslamisme, et nous a honores 
dans la croyance, et a eii pitie de nous, en nous envoyant sont Prophiite 
Mahomet. Que la paix la benediction de Dieu suit avec lui, qui 
purifia nos coeurs, et houa aecorda la victoirie sur nos ennemis, la posses- 
sion de taut de pays, et nouft inspira I’amour pour nos fr^res. Louez 
Dieu ! serviteurs de Dieu, pour cetto grace d’ane mis^^ricorde infinic. 

Void Pecrit d'Omar, fils de Kh^ttab^ qui fut donnd comme pacte et 
convention au Patriarche Sopjironius,* r^vdrd par tout son peuple, 
patriarche de la secte royal brthbdo^e Chretienne, sur la rhontagne des 
Oliviers^ au sittge de Jerusalenu 

Celle Convention comprend sujets, le clergi^# les moins, et Ics reli-* 
gieuses, et leur accorde la sClretf^ dans quelque lieu qu’ils se trouvent. 

. Nous, vrais, croyans, et noR successeurs devonaguaratitir ia siliretd 
du sujet Chretien, s’il rempUt scs devoirs^ de sujet. Cette Convention 
— __ — — 
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lie sera rompue que par leur fauti*, dihs le cas qtl’ils Yeuilleiit se 
houstraire a I’obtliss.ance ct k la soumisMon. 

“ Que la surete soit ^galement accordee kHeur eglises et campagnes, 
nux lieux de leur p*flerinage, tant au dedans qu'an deliors a Tdglise. 
El Keyatni (Saint St?pulcre)> au lieux de la naissance de Jesus k 
Betfialeem a la grande dglise de la Caverne, qui a trdis portes des cdtes 
(lu sud, dll nord, et dc Pouest, Jit de mfiine aux autres (jhrdtiens qui se 
trouvent dans ces licux-la, savoir : Gorgie 7 is^ Ahyssinitns^ et k ceux qui 
viendront pour visiter, comme Europeeusy Cophtesy SyrienSy Armhiiens^ 
NcstorioiSy et JacobiteSy et a ceux qui appartienent au sus-ditPatriarclu^.^ 
lls ni^ritent tousViCS egards, par:;equ*ils furent dejk autrefois honores 
par le Propliete d’un document mum de son sccau, par lequel ii nous 
exliorto k les menager et k leqr accurder la sArete. 'A cause de quoi, 
nouSf vrais, croyans, sommes disposes a la bienveillanco cnvers eux, 
pour Iionorer celui qui Ieu« temoigna sa bienveillance : Ih doivent 6tre 
relexes de Piinpot de capitation et de celui de tous les pdages dans tous 
les pays, et sur toutes les iners de Musulmans. 'A leur entrde k El 
Keyanie (Saint Sepulcre), et pendant le raste de leu» pelerinage, on ne 
duit rieii percevoir d’eux. Les Cbrdtiens qui visitent le Saint Sdpulcre 
doivent deposer pour le Patriarche une dragrn^i d’argent. • 

“ Et tout croyant et croyante doit suixure celte loi, Sultans et Gouver- 
Hours non exceptes, et s’y sournettre. Donnd en presence de tons les 
disciples et am is respectes du Prophete, riches et pauvres. 

(Signde) “ Abd-allah,* 

“ Osmar-Ebo-Afai;, 

•* Saad-Eben-Lui, 

“ Abd Errahuian-Ebu-Auf. 

“ Louange k Dieu et a noire Propbkte avec ses amis, et graces a Dieu, 
]\Iaitre des MondciJ, La prdsente Ordonnancc doit *dtre gardec depuis 
ee joui jusqu’au jour du Jugement, et celui qui ne la gardeni pas, noire 
Prophete sera son adversaire.” 

[To be coniiiiund.] 
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TUB PVRbUlT. 

When the hot fight at last is xvon, • ^ 

And hostile squadrons break and run, 
Though for the dead aiyaiod that he 
A transient so; row hea’ves^ sigh, 

That tribute paid, his vain regrets 
The victor in his joy forgets. 

Siich joys now mti Briton s breast. 

And in his fektur^s 'glowed; 

As on the routed foe he pressed 
Aibng the sddlbem toadw 

Our leader seeks the gapUiped Ibrt ' 

If such it that aeemed in ijjqrt 
For childish warTarc made; 

(‘Twas raised of yore,tQ>k|ire|\, at bay 
The inroad of the rude Bliuiav* 

And guard the sons of traoe.) 
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Loud mirth and merriment were there : 

Th* exulting victors did not spare 
In generous wine, so hardly earned, 

To quench the thirst that in them burned : 

And many a jest and tale went round, * 

Of daring deed, or near-scaped wound. 

Soon as their gallant chief they spied, 

The brimming flask was quick supplied : 

With' courteous speech and thaftkful look,— 

(Not his the heart with cold disdain 
To give his gallant qonirades pain,) 

At once the proffered boon he took ; 

“ Health to our gracious King!'’ he cries ; 

“ And may his routed enemies 
See many a morn like this arise. 

Mark’d by their foul defeat!** 

No pledge like that was ever dry : ^ 

The liquid topaz* sparkles high ; 

“ Health to the King !” exultingly — 

Voices and hearts repeat. 

Yet think not rev6l rout ensued ; 

Stern duty still the snare withstood : 

The heroes, proyident as brave, 

Whole casks of tempting licjuor stave ; 

The fuming spirit rolls amain. 

And spends its poison on the plain. 

Hark ! for not yet the fight is o’er ; 

Hark to the cannon’s frequent rirar. 

Resounding on the right ; 

Pillars of dingy smoke arise, 

And dim awhile the azure skies ; 

At times the rolkof musketry 
Points where the* routed legions fly 
And harasses their flight. 

Ere to the storm our vaward host 
Their silent march began. 

From Tannabong, a Rearward post, 

Br^ve Yule a small but gallant train. 

By distant paths, their rear to gain, 

O’er hill and vale by night had led, 

With well-concerted plan ; 

And, ere the enemy hsfd fled, 

His rapid cannon thundered nearf 
The Campo/ig bridge upon their rear. 

Now, sword in hand, his cavalry 
Prepare the dangerous pass to try. 

Sooth, ’twere a daring deed : 

Swift as the vivid lightning's flash, 

Ere to the work of death they dash, 

As tramp and neigh their march proclaim. 

The bridge is wrapped in lowering flame, 

Arid checks their fruitless speed. 

Then 'gan the foe’s artilieryj 
Hot on tJie blazing pile to ply. 

If claret, or red wine, is liquid ruby, why should »ot A^adoira^ which this was, 
be liquid topa* ? • 

t A troop of his Majesty’s ‘22nd Pragoons, under t^aptain Pawes. 

I Some heavy guns iu No. 8 Redoubt, commanding the bridge, which made great 
^ havsc in the house opposite. The wall of the billiard-room was covered with marks 
of grape. 
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Through flowery bed and alley gay 
The grape destructive ploughed Its way. 
Through verdant shrubs arid trees ; 

The splendid mansion felt its force ; , 

The shot, in its relentless course, 

Whizzed tifrough the gaily painted hall, 
Designed, I ween, for other ball, 

For other notes than these. 

Though fails brave Wiile to ‘cross the stream, 
Barred by the flamir^g pile : 

Yet not in vain his march, I deem, 

Not vain his zealous toil. • 

His caniion from a slieltering mound* * * § 

Sweep all (.‘orneelis rearward ground ; 

And, as the foe in full retreat 
Thick at the southern barrier meet. 

The grape pours down the sloping bank, 

And sorely gallsftheir crowded flank. 


Our veteran chief, whose wary eye 
Saw from the foremost battery • 

The earliest^musket’s flash, 

Soon as a footing firm was gained, , 

With all his force the war susti^ioed. 

The foot with ladders quick applied. 
Surmount the fosses yawning wide * 

The pioneers their labours ply 
To shelve the bankj for cavalry : — 

’Tis done ; and on they dash. 

Scabbard clashing, war horse prancing, 

Sabre m the sun-btam glancing, 

High the white horse banner waving, 

Aye the storm of battle braving, — ; 

Oh ! it were worth a kingly crown. 

To lead that squadron to renown !{ 

With glowing wheels the while rushed by 
Brave Noble’s swift artillery 
The deadly engines whirl along 
O’er rugged ground, through battle throng, 
Where o’er opposing rock or mound 
On high the jarring axles bound. 

And oil the trembling limbers fly 
O'er corse of slaughtered enemy. 

Yet vain their speed, their leader’s^ haste ! — 
Too far before th^ horse have past, • 

And zealous Noble must forego 
A parting salvo at the*lbe^ 

But still his gunners’ aim they rue, 

When thick his whizzing grape-shot flew. 
And scoured the Struyswick road 
When fifty steps, a stripyng’$ stride, 

Did blazing gun from gun divide : 


• Three guns of the Madras Hor^ Artillery. 

t Detachpoent of his Majesty’s 22nd Dragoons, commanded by Major Travers. 

I Captain Noble, commanding Madras Horse Artillery. 

§ In the attack on t|^ 
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Though told the liostile fire too well, 

Since in the contest DrifUeld fell,* 

Our Noble paid, with prompt reply, 

The debt of fatal courtesy. 

And shot for shot bestowed. 

The various bands of toil-worn Foot, 

Now lagging in the swift pursuit, 

With joy the Horse behel<£;* 

Loud cheers salute them, as^tney fly 
Each regiment or party by ; 

The gallant seamen cat the sight 
Huzza aloud in wild delight, 

And hum to join the fleld. 

Ill could Gillespie bear to see 
Each squadron pass him rapfdly; 

No hors^ for him to lead : 

Yet, “ forward, quick. Dragoons,*’ he said ; 

“ Forward, my lads,” and hung his head ; 
Cursed in his heart the tardy steed, f 
Whose stature and inferior speed 
Forbade him, in \he flnal strife. 

For fame once more to stake his life 
When sudden turning, — as the last 
Of those gay glancing plumes was past, 

And sad he heard the murmurs die 
Of our advancing cavalry, — 

“ My hdrse, my horse, by Heavens,” he cried; 
The gallant steed was at his side, 

A friend in time of need. 

** Once more to head Ihe charge is mine 
Swift as the rocket skims the line. 

Flew the exi^Jiing steed. 

Along ^he ranto loud plaudits rang. 

As to the front Gillespie sprang, 

Ere yet they reached the foe ; 

Gleamed in his grasp the Arab’s blade,} 

Of choice Daraascun fabric m^de, 

And keen for mortal blow. 

\ 

See, the retiring bands appear : 

They halt, and clpse the straggling rear, 

And threat resistance stout : 

Their cannon, too„on either hand. 

To guard the rqad unlimbered stand 
What, though ^l^ey bring some riders down ? 
This charge the morning’s, work shall crown, 
And seal their final rput I 
A halt a pause with.wbirlwind'’s force 
Then onward rush oor.ei^^r Horse. 

The vollied thunder of the foe 

Here, gallant HuteWn^, Ijys thee low ;5 . . 

Clo^ie to thy noble j^menaiit’s side, . 

The shot pours forth thy vital tide I 


^ lieutenant DriiHehl tecciv«d jnu»ket shut in the head, which proved mortal. 

A paney he had ridden tfll the attack beji^aii, and. naw nmimted aeain. 

}; A Bwozd Colonel Gillespie procured iroin ap Arab Chief in his journey Otar* 

land^' . ^ k It*, , > , ' * ■ s' f i' ' '■* ' ' 

} LieuiHutebinsi H. Dragoons, killed in 
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Not unavenged !-*“thy Soldiers brave 
Kush onward vvith resistless wave ; 

Gillespie points their course ; 

Each sabre bears a crimson stain ; • 

The road’j^ encumbered with the slain ; 
Kesistance ceases, now all vain. 

And anger checks its force. 

Now offered sword«tOr suppliant hand, 

Or musket thrown away. 

Repress, at Mercy’s fnild command, 

The sword’s descending sway. 

Yet oft, — when past the threatened harms, 
The srtalthy foe resumes his arms ; 

And oft the coward bullets fly, * 

Fop vengeance, not for victory. 

Such, Carrol, was the base reward 
Rf'turned by him thy mercy spared.* 

The traitor fled in vain ; 

For soon thy sabre's biting edge 
Took Irom the ckititf ample pledge 
He’d ne'er sin thus again. • 


Ride for thy life, brave Janssens, rjidc : 
The crests of red are at thy side : 

Thy wounded comiade's captive made .t 
At least a soldier’s part thou’st played, 
Though lost the victor’s wreath. 
Another quits hi.'^tardy steed; 
Concealment best his flight shall speed ; 

lie cowers the stream (^eneath : 

Ere evening clos^, in motley guise, 

Jumel shall fiom the deep arise. 

• 

Now hangs his head each panting steed ; 
Ills sides in vain the rowels bleed: 

The noble beasts have done their best ; 
Cease, cease your toil, and ie>them rest, 
The ardent cliace is o'er; 

The standard halts ; — a loud huzza 
Speeds the sad remnant on their way, 
Tnat cast an anxious look behind. 

And, 'mid their grief, rejoice to And 
Their foes pursue no more. 

Such motley sight was ne’er beheld 
As now was sp’ifead o'er road and field! 
Here escort, horse, and prisoner throng. 
In varied groups, the’path along; 

On some the fillet, tightly bound, 
SJaunches the blood from sabre wound; 
Here infantry and riftemati 
With prying look scan ;] 

Here creaks the heavy baggage wain, 


^ Captain Carrol, having passed a man 'who sutrehdered, ^eeived a'iihbt\hTOugh 
the cniWnof his hat from him y bilt paid him* tor hedijierotif.eohduit a» ^ 
deserved.^' ' * ^ ^vi i i ^ r 

f Mr. Nayhuys, acting Aifie-de»Gamn to Jminaens* wounded in Um' Wdi. 

and taken by' a i i* w 
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O’ertaken in the chase : 

While near another broken lies, 

And soldiers ransacking the prize 
With paper, book, and record torn. 

Before the breeze at random borne. 

Bestrew its halting place. 

Deserted steeds with trappings gay 
Swift scfour the road in fright or play ; 

While sepoy tired or sailor eyej ‘ 

With longing look the Hying prize. 

The buffalo comes furious by 
From broken carriage freed ; 

His pike the tar, he knows not why, 

Opposes to his ^peed ; 

Then, trampled in the monster’s course, 

Laments the beast’s superior ^rce. 

The jovial band of seamen brave,* 

That rode so late the dashing wave^ 

Now captured steeds bestride ; 

And on, while Sayer at their head, 

A mounted chief, his lances led. 

In mSrry mood they ride ; 

And restive horse and frequent fall ^ 

From right to loft loud laughter call. 

And gall the horseman’s pride. 

Now he who rode with listening ear 
Quaint speech, and droll remark might hear 
That hapfty, for a moment’s space, 

Might dock in smiles the sadde.^^ face. 

So ludicrous and strange ; 

Then, sudden, some sad scene of woe 
Would wake compassion’s keenest throe. 

And laughter into sorrow’s flow 
With .magic tciich would change. 

Such, gentle reader, such is war ! 

Oh, gracious Heaven, avert it far 
From Albion's favoured Isle ! 

If she must arm, let^iistant lands 
Behold the valour of her bands ; 

But o’er her temples and her towers, 

Her hoary woods, and verdant bowers, 

May Peace eternal smile ! 

t 

It was a heart-inspiring sight. 

To see the leadef of the fight 
His honoured chieftain meet ; 

Right warmly did the veteran grey, 

Our old Auchmuty, on tlmt day. 

His brave Gillespie greet ; 

As from the foughten field of fame 
He on his panting Arab came ; 

Upon his brow a soldier s eapt 
Thrown carelessly by casual hap ; 

While in his bridle hand his blade. 

Bent in the strife, aslant was laid. 

; — n .. — 

* The sailors, who had all caught horses, and ^ were armed with pikes, made a 
respectable body of lancers, ... * ^ 

t A foraging cap of some soldieri his hat having been Ip^t in tlie pursuit 
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With proud and grateful glow 
The soldier took the soldier's meAi ; 

“ Praise from the praised is fahie indeed !’* * * § 

And offered tribute of a steed* * 

Just captyred from the foe ; 

The steed that on this fatal morn 
Brave Janssens to the field had borne. 

Nor was from valiant .Gibbs withheld 
An ample share of feme ; * 

How near the chances of the field 
For him in fiery death had sealed 
A never-dying name ! • 

So well ttie exploding battery 

Had changed his garments' scarlet ilye, 

It seemed as if the hero wore 
The sable weeds of ovoe. 

For those brave youths he never more 
Shall lead agatnst the foe.* 

Vain were the effort to rehearse 
All who deserved their comrade’s j^erse 
On this auspicious day ; 

Each nobly pla^^ed a Briton's part ; 

Each, had their bard a Homer s art, * 

Should shine in Homer’s lay. * 

But, eve I leave this task of mine, 

One laurel wreath I yet must twine, 

With glad and grateful hand : — 

Sooth, to a soldier’s®lyre ’twere shame, 

To pass unsung his honoured name, 

Whose counsel ciid comlhand 
Through untracked seas, whose waters roll 
O’er hidden (piicksand, rock, and shoal. 

Our path to conquest planned. * 

Not his the task on battle plain 
To guide the steed through heaps of slain. 

The weighty sword to wield ; 

But England needs not I shouW tell 
Health, life, for her are risked as wellt 
Tn council as in field. 

Rude praise, poor tribute this from me ; — 

A worthier guerdon his shall be, . 

When Prince and Senate both shall own,:): 

That they, in Britain’s ancient crown, 

Three new-wrought gems of stainless glpw 
To Minto’s placid* firmness owe.§ 

* Colonel Gibbs and Captain Blakistun (Aides-de-camp to His Excellency Sir 
Samvel Auchmuty) were both blown some distance by the explosion in No. 2 
redoubt in which they then were. 

t Any one who voluntarily exposed Mmself h) the climate of Batavia, with the 
character it then bore, muy, 1 thinks he eftid to haVe risked life. 

t Thanks of the Houses pf Pariiatnent. ‘ * 

§ Alluding to his Lordship’s motto, “ Suaviter et fortiter.'* 
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IHSTORY OF STKAM NAVIGATION. 

Having, in our Number for December, traced the progress of steam 
navigation from its first introduction by Jonathan Hulls of London, in 
1736, to the establishment of Cjianne^ ^steamers, about 182*2, it now 
remains briefly to consider the principal lines of route actually established 
or proposed for the application of steam-vessels to foreign commerce. 

The entire of the coasting trade, and much of the European commerce 
of the United Kingdom, having* been transl'erred to yesseis navigated by 
steam, the commercial world began to inquire whether a mode of .naviga- 
tion, so beneficially adopted iu the narrow waters, might not, with equal 
benefit, be extended to our foreign commerce. 

In the year 1823 the subject of a stean/communication between England 
and India was brought under the notice of the Government in that country. 
There was a public meeting on the subject, held at Calcutta, the result of 
which was the formation of a committee, and the opening of subscriptions, 
to which was added a sum of about 2,500/. by the local government. 

The view takemof the subject by that meeting was extremely compre- 
hensive, and the merits of every route deemed practicable for a steam com- 
munication between India ana the mother coiAdry fully considered. The 
line of the Mediterranean and Red Sea — that by the Euphrates and Per- 
sian Gulf — as well as by the t/ape of Good Hope,— the internal naviga- 
tion of India, and the establishment of sea-going steamers in the Indian 
seas. » 

The first communication which took place betw^een this country and the 
East, by steam, was elFected by a vessel called the ** Enterprise,*' of 470 
tons burden, having engines of the collective power of 120 horsejf. She 
was eommanded by Lieutenant Johnson, R^N., and sailed from Falmouth 
on the 16th August, 1825, and arrived in Diamond Harbour, in Bengal, on 
the 7lh of the following December, being a distance of 13,700 miles, in 1 13 
days ; out of which she was* sixty-four days under steam, thirty-nine under 
sail, and the remainder at anchor. It is true that nothing very extra- 
ordinary W'as effected in this voyage of the Enterprize; nevertheless the 
results must be considered as very encouraging, when it is considered that 
neither the vessel nor engines vfere more than one-third the requisite size, 
that the deppts of coal were improperly placed, and the experiment tho 
first which had been attempted. 

The Enterprize was built by an association pf gentlemen, and after she 
had reached India, was sold to ^the Government of Bengal for 40,000/., 
which, together with passage money, nearly paid the first cost. She waa 
immediately employed in tjie Burmese war, with the utmost advantage, 
and on the occasion of.the treaty of Malown she saved to the Government 
.SIX lacs of rupees, by reaching Calcutta in sufficient time to prevent 
march of the troops from the upper provinces. Two other steamers were 
employed in the Irrawadda river, aoove Rangoon, and greatly facilitated 
the operations against the enemy. ^ ^ . 

of the first acts of Lord WiUiem Bentinok, on his arrival in India aa 
GovWJtor-General, was to provide, as far as practicable, Ibr the interior 
nagijWion of Ipdia by steam, and a Very elaborate report on the ^lect 
waifl^pared by Mr. Princep. A passage from Calcutta to Allahabad^^ a 
dMAtnce of .800 miles, was performed in twenty days, whereas by sailLng^U 
Wiouid havMbccupied three monihe. The two steam-vesseis ernployed 
tie Koogmand Berhampopta^ by them was conveyed treasure, troops, 
military anifmedioai stores, & 0 «, The annual cost to the Government 
tliepgayjjmte was 40,pft0fe^which was found amply. sufficient 
the chargo imtbe steamers. These vessels were to be replaced by iron 
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st( amersi, built by Maudesley, and sent out in pieces. They liad been found 
aJmuably calculated for the purpose* bems much cooler, perfectly tiee 
from smell, and also vermin. They weie. formed to draw only two feet 
uater. as adaptins; them to the navigation of the Indian nvcrs Eight iron 
\essels have been sent out, four of them being t»1g-vessels, the others for 
passengers. They were® 125 feet long, with two engines of thirty hoise 
power each ; and fiom thii adoption of which the greatest advantages were 
jtistly to be anticipated. • 

While these events were in progress in India, the capitalists of the 
United Kingdom, and those of Arqerica, were by no meairs unconcerned 
Spectators. The Robert Fulton, an American steam-vessel, had, from 
about the yeai 1820, legulaily made the passage (of fifteen days) between 
New Yoik, the Hav^nnali, and New Oileans; and afterwards the passage 
of the ocean was effected by anothei American stjeamei , called the Savannah, 
iiom New Yoik to Liverpool, and from thence to Russia The success of 
ihese and othei experimerts on oc^an steaming, convinced mercantile men 
ot Ihepiacticability of such a mode ot transit, and tended very much to 
piomote the loimation of an^important steam navigation company, about 
the yeai 1824, in which many eminent individuals, iiuluding merchants, 
engineers, and men ot science generally, took a prominent part. The 
object ot tile company, in thefiist instance, was to establish a communica- 
tion betwten one of the harbours on the wes^ coast of Ireland and New 
Yoik, but on reflection tl^y were induced totiansfer then terminus, on 
the Ainencan side, fiom a poit m the Unite 1 .States to c^ne m oui own 
colonies — Halifax, Nova Scotia; and, nolvjithstandmg oiu object in this 
papei IS rather to i elate, hist oiically, the steps which have actually been 
taken with the view to the extension of steam navigation, than to offer any 
0 union as to the eligibility ot the different lines proposed, still the lecent 
revolt m tlie Canadian piovin^es obliges us to pause somewhat on this 
])ioject,.and to consider what advantages its adoption would have conferred 
on the mother country, and Jicr North American and West Indian posses- 
sions, We will, therefore, lay^efore the reader some of the views which 
actuated the above company, abiidged fiom the evidence taken before the 
Commissioners of Revenue Incjuiry, lefeiixnsj to the western hai hours, 
lieiand (1829) — leaving the readei to lorm his own conclusions 
In air/nging the plan, sevenil Americans, well acquainted with steam 
navigation, were consulted, v\lio all concurred that it might be made appli- 
cable to the passage ot the ocean , among the rest Mi Rush, the American 
Minister at that time. He had no doubt on the subject, and considered the 
case of the Rotiert Fulton, before mentioned, as a woise passjige than that 
between New York and Ireland. But m the course of their investigations. 
It was discovered that the British Colonies were dependent on the United 
Slates for almost the entire of their compiunication, Whether of passage or 
of letters ; and on pursuing the subject, the eondiictois of the project were 
surprised at the very inefficient manner in whi^h the R/St-office communi- 
cation with our own colonies was conducted. Dowa to n late period, the 
mail was conveyed to Nova Scotia by the West Indies. All the colonists 
and merchants trading to the colomes were loud in their complamts on the 
subject ; and especially persons holding high official situations m these 
colonies expressed their regret at lhe®kmd ot dependetioe on a foreign state 
in which they h^eie placed, in theit^ official intercourse on the most important 
su^ects. 8o long as the object of Company was to maintain a direct 
communteatton with New Yotk, the Atnericatis entered ^nto the stibjgct 
with avnftty, and held out etpactaiion of co-operation and support at 
York^andeuipressed their wishes to avail thenaselves of sucii a passagt, 
consictermg that the greatest danger and dCIay of the passage betw^h 
Liverpool anti the West of Irslandk Butffrom the tune the evfnced 

a to combiiie inlho ptad a dbrect Coitmiuivication wdth one own 

colonies, Of tto ^ 
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and Liverpool adopted the same sisntime^ts, and endeavoured to counteract 
the plan. Some of the colonial authorities, who were in England at the 
time, threw considerable light on the subject, and stated that the rhost 
rapid official communication, even with our Government, was carried on 
through New York. In’ short, it appears the further the inquiries of the 
company were pursued, the more they were convinced not only of the prac- 
ticability of the project, but of its great national and colonial importance. 
Such a communication would have the effect of connecting the provinces of 
North America more closely and intimatejy together, and of drawing th^m 
nearer to the parent state ; and with respect to the effect of such a measure 
on the colonies themselves, it would necessarily lead to others of the 
greatest consequence, such as r establishing a convenient land route to 
Canada, and also to improve and shorten the water ctmmunication of the 
country bv the execution of. the Bay Verte Canal, to connect the Waters of 
the Bay of Fandy with those of the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; all of which may 
be considered measures of first-rate importance in a military as well as in a 
commercial sense, and which must produce highly beneficial effects in culti- 
vating the natural resources of those provinces, in stimulating the industry 
of their inhabitants, and in providing plentifully, cheaply, and steadily, for 
the wants of our West India colonies, from permanent sources in our own 
possession, and relieving those colonies effectually from any dependence on 
foreign states for supplies. * 

The company, through some legal or techcical informality in their 
constitution, having been dissolved, their vessels were sold, and the project 
suffered to remain in abeyance. Still the conviction among mercantile 
and nautical men of the advantages and practicability of connecting this 
country more closely with her colonies by steam navigation continued to 
increase ; and that Opinion was further confirmed by the establishment of 
a line of steam-packets by the Government between Falmouth and the 
Mediterranean, in the year 1827, which made their passages in all seasons 
and weathers, at an average rate of 7i knots per hour. 

Since the year 1823, steam comraunicatioii between India and England, 
by the Mediterranean and Red Sea, has been repeatedly brought under the 
notice of the homp authorities by the Local Governments of India ; and 
the question was pressed on their attention by the whole mercantile com- 
munity, whether resident in England or in the East, so earnestly and 
unremittingly, that in the year 1834, a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons was granted to inq^re into the practicability of the project, 
when, after receiving a voluminous mass of evidence from parties of all 
descriptions cKinnected with the subject, they declared, in their Report, 
“ That steam navigation between Bombay and Suez having in five siicees- 
.sive seasons been bro^ught to the test of experiment, it was expedient that 
measures be immedfately taken «for the regular establishment of steam 
communication with India by the Red Sea, the expense of the establish- 
ment to be shared equally between the East India Company and His 
Majesty’s Government.*’ That the communication with I ndia by the Persian 
Gulf and the Euphrates was ftbt brought to the test of experiment, and that 
it was desirable it should be brought to'such a test, and that a grant of 
, 20,000/. be made by Parliament for that purpose.” Of these suggestions of 
the Committee, the latter alotie was acted on at the time by the 

Government, which service was confided to Captain Chesney, R.A., Who 
wa's d^patehed in the month of February, 1835, in command of a sfifdll 
expedition fitted* out for the occasion. Captain Chesney was selected fbr 
that service in consequence of having previously made some partial 
surveys Of the Euphrates, an account of which was published on his refatfi, 
from which we will here give a few extracts, as tending to throw additidfMl 
light on the course and hydrography of that river. 

It fqfipears that, towards th» 'end of the j^esr 1831, Captain Cheiinl^, 
who had been ameiated wWr 'Mc^or Taylor {tfat'OOKfipaiiy^ Bisident nt 
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Biissora) in his mission to Asia Minor, being’ unable tor pfotifeed from ill- 
ness, was obliged to remain for the recovery of his health at Anna, a 
considerable town on the south bank of the Euphrates ; and having the 
good fortune to be in favour with the Sheik of the country, and otherwise 
iavourably circumstanced, he deemed the opportunity too valuable to be 
neglected for obtaining all possible information respecting the navigation 
of the Euphrates ; and being provided by the Sheik with two boatmen 
well acquainted with the river and the management ot^ a raft, and also a 
third and cOnddential person fi^own to most of the tribes, particularly 
those.in submission to the Pacha, •Captain Chesney left Anna for Babylon 
on a raft supported by inflated skins, carrying letters to the different 
tribes, enjoining them to do everything he might require throughout his 
journey— adding, that be came from Stambool, and belonged to the Pacha, 
Under these promising circumstances. Captain Chesney took his depar- 
ture, noting the course and different bearings of the river, the strength of 
the current at different places, taking the depth of the river with a ten 
foot rod, and filling up the details of the state of the banks in the same 
manner as on a military reeonnoissance. 

The plan pursued, it is stated, was liable to error in one particular — 
the computed distances; but to place a theodolite, with trigonometrical 
points, on shore, or make use of a false horizon, was out of the question. 
The depth of water, state of the bottom, and such othdr details, being the 
essential objects, they were attended to with such care that if the success 
be in proportion to the efforts made, they will be found to be obtained and 
faithfully laid down ; showing, also, as a general result, that the Euphrates 
is open to the navigation of a river steamer, without impediments, as far 
as Hit, a town about one-third the way from Anna to Babylon— and, with 
a moderate degree of difficulty, at two places abovfe, as far as Anna — 
beyond which town she cani^t go until two serious obstructions, which 
occur^in the next fifty miles, shall be partially removed by manual labour, 
so as to widen the passage# now adapted for small boats only, and much 
too limited for a large steamli*. 

The scenery above Hit, in itself very picturesque, is greatly heightened 
by the frequent occurrence, at short intervifis, of tl)^ ancient irrigating 
aqueducts, which, owing to the windings of the river, appear in every 
variety of position. These beautiful specimens of art and durability are 
attributed by the Arabs to the limes of the ignorant — meaning, as is 
expressly understood, the Persians, whe^ fire-worshippers, and in posses- 
sion of this part of the world. 

But what concerns the subject of this memoir, is the ♦existence of a 
paiiapet wall, or stone rampart, in the river, just above the several aque- 
ducts. In general, there is one of the former attached tq each of the 
latter, and almost invariably between two mills on the opposite banks. 
One of these crosses the stream from side tc side, with the exception of a 
passage left in the centre for boats to pass cip and d jwn. The dbj^ct df 
these subaqueous walls (mistook by- Alexander the Great for means bf 
defence against his invincible legions) would appear to be, exclusively, to 
raise, the 'water sufficiently at l6w ibaBons to give impetus, as Well as a' 
more abundant supply, to the wheels; and their effect at these times Is to 
create a fall in every part of the width, save the opening left for commerce, 
through whibh the water rushes with a moderateijr irregular forcei These 
dams were probably from four feet high origrnally, but they ato 

now frequently a bank qfstqnbs disturbing the evenifesS of the bUttbfit, 
but always affording a shfficient passage for large boats 4t low seasot^, 
and ceasing to be ve^ perceptible (except by the bfokSh shrikbey af^r 
the water is swoUen. The last of tWe barrjers is pSssed ten diilbs 
Hit. ■ '' '• - ‘ 

. A frer enumeratii^ andJ^Oliblilg the dil^refliebstraetiatis 
in the 
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Octol^l Chuiiia; thus sums up these diffieuUies ¥Vom the ^preoeding 
deMisit wiM appear, that the .bed of the Euphrates is very rocky from 
betour Ragga to Anna, but that the large^sized boats, carrying fourteen or 
dfteen feet’ breadth of beam, and that all the way to tiie floor, are enabled 
to pass the difihrent obstritotions at all times of the year, by lightening 
less or more; and that the least depth over the rocks is two feet or twenty*^ 
two inches, the ordinary depth of the river where rocks and shoals do not 
exist being from six to nine feet.*’ 

The latter expedition to explore the Euphrates, under the same distin^ 
guiidied officer, with the view of determining how far that river might be 
eligible for a steam communication between the Mediterranean and the 
Persian Gulf, sailed from Liverpool on the 2nd of February, 1835. The 
result of that expedition, together with a variety of^^higbly-interesting 
details connected with its proceedings, are already before the public; and 
the united testimony of all engaged amounts to this That, in order to 
render the navigation of the Euphrates praj^ticable as a line of steam com- 
munication, one of thrSe courses must De adopted, viz. — first, either a 
transhipment into very small steamers to eft^ct the navigation of tli© 
intneate channels of the Lemloon Marshes— or, (that the vessels from 
India shall ascend the Tigris and join the Euphrates by a canal to be cut 
between the two rivers, issuing into the latter above the Lemloon Mavsiies 
in the third pkice, that » canal be cut tiyough the Lemloon Marshes 
themselves. 

The arguments used by the advocates of the line by the Red Sea, in pre- 
ferring that route to the former, ^contend, that to render a steam commii* 
nipation with India available, it ought necessarily to extend not only to 
Bombay but to Point de Galle, Madras, and Calcutta, and therefore the 
entrance of the Red Sea, lying about 800 miles to the southward of the 
Persian Gulf, its position is much more coijyenient for such an extended 
communication, tnat the sea>going steamers could at all times go at ouoe 
up to Suez at the head of the lied Sea, and that, the passage of the ist)imus 
can be eflected with the utmost safety and fftoility ; and as a further in- 
ducement to establish that line as a permanent route, it has been clearly 
ascertained, that the bed oV the ancient canal, by which formerly the 
waters of the Red Sea were connected with those of the Mediterranean, is 
still in a state of, comparatively, great preservation, and that the level 
of the former sea is considerably higher than that of the latter ; and, 
lastly, it has been found, from the recent survey of the Red Sea effected by 
the Bombay Marine, that its navigation is perfectly open and free from 
danger. 

Without offering any opinion as to which line of route possesses the 
greatest advantages, there can be no doubt of the necessity of connecting our 
eastern possessions mote closely wit}i the mother country, by steam commu- 
nication: this has been long and extensively felt, and continues to increase, 
among all ranks both in England and India; but as neither the Government 
nor the East India Company appeared jneiined tp take the project in hand, a 
company, or an association for tnat purpose, was formed in London, consist- 
ing of somb of the leading ^merchants and other^ influential persons con« 
neeted with the East.’ The provisional committee held their nrst meeting 
on ihe^iuth of May, 1836^ and in the piPosecution df their inauiries it was 
found, tthat4his countty was not only without any regular communieatiaxi 
vvitih3Mia, but labouring under the greatest inconvenience from the emU'- 
muniendion that l^ad been established, from its great irregularity It wae 
more 4i4hrionr to commerce than tlie old system, abundantly testified, as 
snbee^uentljr proved by the fact, that the mails for the months of July. 
Augbft, September, October, November, and December, 1836, and. thatof 
dhe month of January, 1837, were'all detained at one time in Egypt#, in 
consequence pf no proper arran^ment having lieqn made to transmit them 
fR>m9iiezt The arnujgomeaUoii tbd Indian side of the isthmus^were 
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equally defeetive^ and an ill-*adaptsd vessel, cidled the HHg^2Aiidsay,hui}t 
to carry ftve and a half day’s eoal» capable* of performing: at her greatest 
speed only seven miles an hour, had hjeen employed, by which letters 
had been received, at Bombay m torty-four days, at Madras in fifty-three, 
and at Calcutta m litty-four* With a view to rtanedy such glaring evils, 
the committee continued thewr sittings weekly for a peuod of seventeen 
inontlis, and in the course of their labours, having obtained the expiessed 
and written opinions ot the East India and China Association, the leading 
merchants of the city of Londoft,'and also the approbation ot the Commcr^ 
cial Qhambers of Bristol, Dublid, Glasgow, Leith, Liverpool, Manchester, 
and Paisley, the committee deemed it a very impoitant pait of their duty to 
secure the sanction and suppoit of his Majesty’s Government and ot the 
East India Company, with thw view an application was made to the Pre- 
sident 7 f the Boaid of Contiol, on the 23th June, 183(5, that he would re- 
ceive a deputation of the committee; but a written stiitement.of their 
wishc’s being lequiied, the committee, on the 28th, biiefly, by letter, lepre- 
sented then object to be the esrabhi»liment of a mpnthly communication 
between England and Indi^L by the Ked Sea, and requested the sanction 
and co-operation ot his Majesty’s Government to the measuie* The project 
was favourably received b> the President of the Board of Control, and 
shoitly aftei wauls distinct pioposals loi canying on the undei taking' were 
sent to the Lords ot the TreaMiiy, the East ladia C^omiiany, and the Board 
ot ( ontiol In the August ioUowing the Committee were informed, thiough 
Sii John Hobhouse, thaf\)reviously to any precise answei being returned 
to then pioposals, it was indupensable th^t “ the King’s Gh^veinment and 
the Court ol Directois should be made awaie ot the exact terms upon which 
the company intended to imdeitake the project in question, and be made 
acquainted with the paities who vt^xQ bona Ji ie members ot the company.” 

In consequence ot which the committee, m a shoit time, forwaided to 
the piopei quaitei a list ot svTbsciiplions, to the amount ot 85,000/., con- 
taining the names ot some the most influential merchants of London , the 
whole ot which, by a special «agrecmeat, the parties agreed tp pay up m 
lull at once, thus distinguishing tins important association front the nume- 
rous speculations ot the day I 

The measuie, by the above means, having b?en fully*biought befoie and 
111 ged upon the Government and East India Company, those authorities 
agieed triemsclves to cany it into effect The latter Boaid, on the 1st of 
February, 1837, add’es'^ed a litter to his Majesty’s Government on the 
proposed plan of the provisional committ^^ being laid beiore them, stating 
their opinion that the measuie ought to be established and mamtained 
jointly by the Government and East India Company ; to which opinion the 
assent ot the Lords ot the Treasury was given iq May last. 

The object for which this company had been associated being t]:^U8 in a 
great mealsuie attained, the committee felt the time had arrived for the 
teimination oi their labours. , ^ 

There have been two impoitant steam navigation companies foimed tbr 
the purpose of communicating with j^ew Yoik^one in London^ and the 
other at Bustol. Each company has built a v^v^fiae aud powerful 
steamer; the Victoria m London, Sad the Qrpat Western at the latter 
porL The former vessel is somewhat the larger, *but both ofihemeii^^ 
calculated to cairy, at least, 1800 toQs» There is another very large steamer 
which has been built at Liverpool, by Sir John I'obia, whose desItiRatien, 
we believe, is not y et hnown. * ^ ^ ^ j i ? 

We are glad to obsei ve the progressive increase qf aige which has 
tamed m the building of steam-vessels, for it is omly veesels 
and eorrespouding jiower that ^n evet^ be emptoyeCfr adviii^sgeouUy<;iii 
loreign commerce. ‘ ^ 
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FORiyGN MISCELLANY. 

PRANCE. 

A French writer has given the following comparative estimate of the 
Navies of France and England. ■ France has 51 sai\ of the line — 63 frigates, 

1 08 corvettes, schooners, brigs, &c. ; and 94 cutters, gun-boats, and other 
one>masted vessels, together with 31 steam-boats ; from which it appears 
that the Royal Navy of France possessest347 vessels of all descriptions. 
The Navy of Great Britain, on the“ other hand, is composed of 528 vessels ; 
viz^ 123 sail of the line, 122 frigates, 163sloops, brigs, See., 94cutter!f, gtm- 
boats, bomb-vessels, &c., and 26 steam-boats. ^The number of Captains 
of ships of the line in France is' 80, but in England^ where they are de- 
nominated Post-Oaptains, it is 750 ; the remaining Csiptains are in France 
150, and in England 823. 'In France the Lieutenants of the first class 
amount to 150, but m England to 2994. The same writer adds, that the 
Minister of the French Marine has direc^tcd a considerable addition to be 
made to the officers of the fleet of all classes, and that his plan is to keep 
136 vessels of war of all descriptions in acti^ service iit times of peace, 
besides a reserve of 9 ships of the line and 9 frigates, and a proportionable 
number of vessels of the inferior class. In time of war he proposes to 
strengthen this pejice-establi^hment with 36 sail of the line and 30 frigates, 
or more if it should be found expedient. ^ 

HANOVER. 

rTHK ARMY. 

The King devotes particular attention to military affairs ; and the fresh 
organization of the army, which has been wholly devised by his Majesty, 
IS almost entirely arranged. The infantry is, for the present, at least, to 
retain its unitorm of red cloth, and its subd/vision into brigades and divi- 
sions; the brigade being composed of two divisions under the command 
of a Major-General, and the division of twer brigades, under that of a 
Lieutenant-General. This force will not,*" however, consist of sixteen* 
battalions, and each battalion of five companies, as heretofore, but be 
divided into twenty' battaliijiis of four companies each, though the number 
of men will not be increased. The composition of the infantry will be as 
follows ; — Eight regiments, including the Guards and Life Guards, of two 
battalions each, and four battalions of Light Infantry, inclusive of the 
battalion of Yiigers of the Goard. The regiment of Guards will be 
strengthened, and the formation M the Life Guards be effected, by draughts 
tiorn the sutrsisting battalions of the line. In addition to what we an- 
nounced our last Number with regard to the cavalry, the Hulans have 
been dissolved, and the Cuirassiers and Hussars re-established. The regi- 
ment of Garde de Corps is to ha-ebiass cuirasses and helmets, and the 
Cuirassiers black cuirasses and helmets. The cavalry are in future to be 
reciuited wholly by volunHry enlistment, and the period of service is 
extended from ten to*twely^ years^ The autillery, which is similatly re- 
cruited, will consist of two battalions instead of one. The privates are tb 
enjoy the rank of non-commissioned officers, and theji’ length of service is 
totj^ten years. It is said that the commissions in the cavalry are to be 
' appropriated exclusively to tne sons 8f noblemen. The various changes 
here contemplated will occasion a considerable increase of expenditure. 

; ; ELECTORATE OF HESSE. 

The mditary Sy^em of this country has been most oppressive to the 
landed interests A conscript, aftfr thirty years* service, nay, aftof subsii^^ 
luting his son in his stead, was not on either account entitled to his dis- 
charge, and it was r^o uncommon thing«for father and son to be serving 
simultaneously. ^ Every male.^pfasant„upon «attaining his fourteenth year, 
w'ds compelled to take oa^ to uerve; atid eVen though he Bright not be^,, 
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actually called under arms, yet, if he could not succeed in procuring a 
formal discharge, remained until past tfie meridian of life under a species 
of guardianship. He was incapable of either* selling or mortgaging his 
land, or adding to it by purchase, without permission trom the commander 
of the regiment to which he was attached, who had seldom any knowledge 
of the subject, and was too often arbitrary or unjust \n his decision. In 
cases where the peasant was se fortunate as to obtain permission to marry, 
as a mark of special favour, he was liable to be called away on any day ot 
the week which might occur, aifd torn for weeks and months together 
from his regular occupatyDn and the bosom of his family. This tyran- 
nical system enabled Hesse-Cassel, it is* true, to call out 24,000 men on 
any day in the wdlk ; but what a wretched compensation was this for 
the individual suffering and social sacrifices wliich it occasioned ! During 
the last seven years— the first seven during which Hesse-Oassel has enjoyed 
the benefit of a representative ^orm of Government— this, among other 
grievances, has been abrogated, and the Hessian is now released from 
liability to active service arthe age of twenty-five, by which means he is 
lestored to society, and becomes a productive member of it in the prime of 
life. 

RUSSIA. • 

THE CIRCASSIANS. 

North of the Black Betje, the westernmost arm of the Caucasian moun- 
tains, and starling eastwards from the shores df the Black Sea, the first 
teiiitory wc tiavei'Ne is that of the Circassians, winch extends to Mount 
Elborus, from 36° 33' to 42° 30' east longitude. The chain of the Caucasus 
separates it m the south and south-west fiom Mingrelia^ind Great Abchasia. 
The people of the latter, however, are reckoned as identified with the Cir- 
cassians, but the Mingrehans ai% of Geoi gian extraction. The Chicassians, 
who occupy the noithern declivities o.’the Caucasus, and have so success- 
fully resisted the Russian 1:rw)ps are divided into the following clans or 
tribes, in designating which we have follovred the Russian orthography, as 
their names are likely to occur in the official ^lispatches of the imperial 
commanders : — 1. The Natuchays, who occupy the lahds running in the 
direction of the Black Sea, and along both banks of the Atakum to its 
confluence with the Kuban; the Guays and Ubyches, who are settled in 
the liman of the Kuban, and still more to the south in the direction of 
Abchasia, are akin with the Natuchays. The Shegaks, located in the 
environs of Fort Anapa, on the western shore of Circassia Proper, 3. The 
Shapsugs, between the Atakum and Aphibs or Karakiiban, ctose upon the 
Caucasus. 4. The Shans, vs'ho live on the right bank of the Atakum as 
far as the Karakuban. Closer to the Kuban are, 5^ the Gatukays, who 
are part of the same tribe as the Shans. 6. The Bseduks, between the 
Aphibs and Shagdusa; and south of these, on higher ground, 7^ the 
Abedseks, one of the most powerful tribes of C!r0assfia. The Tsherriii- 
goys, tenanting both banks the Shagdasha. 9. The Mochoahes, on 
either side of the Laba. And, 10, JThe Besslineys, who dwell between the 
Lesser Laba and theChots, both of witich fall into the Laba. The 
between the Laba and the* Upper Kuban is inhabited by two Nogay tribes ; 
the Nauroa, who are subject to the Mochoses, and are settled dn tjh^ terri- 
tory between ^ the' fnouth of the Laba an<Pthat ^of the Urnp, and the 
Mansurs, who are subject to Beeifliiieys, and occupy the land® elogg 
the banks of the Upper Kuban. Kilaproth reekone the aasohg 

the Circassians, as they are indisputably of the aame bloo4 ^ 

the mosttorbidableof ail peoj^e of^he Wd 

hne ot country between W end longitude^ fmtA hfoeitit 

Elborus eastwards beyond Veadioaueuato tbebaike Buaxlijtlii, 
They are into tribee, tfiie 

huldts, thp alter being the stock from whom al|4he Cifr^a^an jmineel. nm 
residing on the Russian territory^ numbly,^ imd 

are descended. 
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'GREECE. 

' ' • * f ' 

The first experiment in steambbat-buildhig made in this country has 
fully succeeded^ The “ Maximilian" steamer, ma.nned by a crew of twenty- 
five Greeks, under the command of an officer of the Greek navy, has been 
employed ever since the month of August in regular voyages between the 
Piraeus, «md the Cyclades, particularly Syra, performing the trip in twelve 
or fourteen hours. The vessel was constrtjdted in a Greek yard, by Greek 
shipwrights and mechanics exclusively, ,and she is found equal in every 
respect to the Levant, an English steamer, which navigated the Meiliter- 
ranefin and Archipelago last year. ^ 


ALGIERS. — {Continued,) 

AUXILIARY CORPS. 

The formation of a new “ Foreign Leg^ion” was authorized by a royal 
ordinance in December, 1836. The unform and equipments are the same 
as those of the regiments of the line, with^Lhis one exception, that the 
collars of ithe coals are faced with dark blue instead of red. The buttons 
bear a star, encircled with the words “ Legion Etrangcre.'* The arrival 
of these “ rascalions’* was looked forward to in Algiers with the utmost 
dismay. At the period of an earlier visit to these quarters, in 1835, 1 was 
myself a witness of the delight with which alU Algiers, natives as well as 
strangers, hailed the embarkation of the old Legion on board the French 
ships ; none were more rejoiciSd than the French soldiery themselves at 
turning these fellows over to the Spaniards. But the new Legion would 
appear to glory in taking a much higher post than their predecessors in 
public notoriety. There were at least some decent elements in ,the old 
,one; such, tor Instance, as the veterans of^the Hohenlohe and Swjss regi- 
ments; men addicted, it is true, to drinking, gambling, and the like, but 
accustomed to rigid discipline, and exemplar.*y soldiers when under arms. 
Neither did they disgrace themselves by deserting or making away with 
their outfits ; in fact, they ckterred numbers of their less lender-conscienced 
comrades from misconducT by the mere influence of their example. The 
new Legion is in no one respect to be compared with the old. It. consists 
of a heterogeneous mass of foreign runaways and criminals, intermixed 
with a knot of striplings of seventeen or eighteen, who have n^de their 
escape from the trammels oft^ school and followed the impetus, of their 
romaJific. feelings, which have led them to believe a soldier’s life to be a 
lightsopie dkreer of revelry and adventure. But their . day’s dream has 
been qiiiOkly dispelled under the heat of an African sun, and their adven- 
turous spirit subdued by breaking stones and driving barrows before them. 
There are many Prussians, merdboys from the banks of the Rhine, among 
; Ihem, Condemned to expiate their errors by a three years’ exile of toil and 
' privation beneath a pai-clting sky. Most of them are youths of good family 
' and cultivated minds, nqw ;qast into the coenpanionship ofyulgi^r, bfutish, 
vdnd brutal associates, from whom they, experience not merely cohfetapt, 
but scandalous ilUreatmentt. Th^afe not s»fe in thrir very bgrVac^s, nor 
bvon the buttons on their Isoats for it is a^oiphion pr^tic^ fot these 
« to strip their cocaraatw’^ coats of these. appenciai;t$s^whtl^ -^h<;y 
; sell them the mornii^ to some pedlaf^ai.,a 40 us (half- 

*^0 such an is this carri(i^d« that^wheii General 

* ifrb ohce^iiwpefsling theimiba found half.^a, €ompii^>,of the^ ]||'oVeign 
’ without a single button on their jackets, ,. On^ bf4he 

bwimide away with his shooiii^ had smutted.hi^ hakejdjlS^et.Wijih h^i^hiTig 
it ^er-tp escape »deteetioiUi>. I have Utterly ,scenVas,,m^y as a qp^|n of 
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GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE, 

TO THS Sl^lTOR OK THB UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 


Colonel Napier y re^pectnig tla* Zrd Dtagoons oh the Guaitna 

• • ^’eb 3id, IBiS 

Mr Editor,— 'As Captain lebb persists m the controversy relative to 
the 3rd Dragoons, it is not for me to shrink In my last communication, 
I said Colonel Ctowes was at liberty to publish my coi respondence isith 
him. Captain Jebb icphes that I am at liberty to publish it I cannot 
do this, because, having no notion that the mattei would inn to pfint^ I 
kept no copy of my fiist letter# to Colonel Clowes. It is loi him, there- 
tore, to publish , and if he will send to )ou my •original letters ( four ot 
them, I think, there are), together with a letter written to him by my 
bi other when I was absent in Fiance, I will send his oiiginal letters also 
to }oii Meanwhile, I will give the only two ot my own, of which I |)os- 
sess copies. And here 1 must express mv surpiise, is Colonel Oowes 
was the only private coi respondent with me upon thi5 subject, that Cap- 
tain Jebb should now hesthe public controversialist. 

Captain Jebb says, that my first proposalr-namely, “ to insert in my 
sixth volume an ahstiact of Colonel Clowes s statement, and to expunge 
the word * immediately ^ — di4 so far suit the views ot Colonel ( lowes and 
his Iriends, that, had 1 complied with then wishes fora copy of the pro- 
posed abstract, it probably might have given them sRtislaction.” 

This, Sir, IS not a fair way tof putting the question , toi, if my memory 
does*not entiiely fail me (and it it dots. Colonel Clowes can publish my 
letter to prove it), I offered to inseit the whole of Colonel Clowis^s state- 
ment, though, fiom its lengili, 1 leqiiested that he would either make an 
abstract of it himself, 01 suffer me to do so. Colonel Clowes, howevei, 
dctsired to have my abstiact submitted to huh and his liiends, before pub- 
lication— that is, he assumed a right of censorship, and not only as to the 
mattei, but the manner of treating the subject This I did not choose to 
submit to ; but I again offered to insert the whole of hts statement^ 
accompanied, however, with countei^latements from other ofllcers 
Colonel Clowes, still assuming the nghr to diiect and control me m this 
affan» desired to see these counter-statements; but 1 did npt think proper 
to yield, and wrote the following letter, which is the first ot which 1 have 
preset ved a copy — ^ 

^ “ FresHford, near Bath, 27th May, 1837. 

“ Sir, — In reply to your letter of yesterday^ date, 1 must beg to decline 
sending you copies of the communications I*hBve rec^eived upon the sub- 
ject of the combat at Castfillo* fhokecommumcationB were sent to me, in 
support oi the original authordy on which my statement was founded. 
The> afe very posinVe, and would eurtAinly be very disagreeahlo to.yqu to 
peruse ; wheretorc, 1 eiohinot consent to give >oa copies, or to make them 
at all khowff^ unless forced to puhtttH them in defence of the aocuniify of 
my own work. It was iii -ihf that I did, and do again, eariigstly 
press uj^on jfour oonisddeirMfon t1bd#Udenoe of not stirnng iurUiOJ^ la the 
matted; oecah^se pa Aai cast upod yoar^r^idtentr ^ a^#>ubt 

would Oettainjiy arise if ^oiiit becontas one of publio oontoutMn m 
print : dnd iou should r^oUect,^ thatyoe witt appear imder the^diis^aii^ 
tage of eatoiftnjf 03*h eJlpl<)«e-^whereiwp: those who oppoeoyofii will 
appe^tf wrtHlhC ijSvtlWfa^a ot mH(takiftftvoM««tiyiandeejf 
uu fljihp Wdv reoilVdoi to iw* am 

xmy 1 pi so 
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consider it, and pardon me for^ being so free. If you should, however, 
persist in bringing on the discussion, I must again say that I am prepared 
with the most positive authorities. ‘ 

, “ I remain. Sir, yours, &c. 

“ Wm. Napxeu/’ 

Colonel Clowes was still unsatisfied ; and, as I considered his wishes to 
be unreasonably pressed, 1 closed the correspondence, on my own part, by 
the following letter : — . ^ ‘ 

' “ Fresbford, near Bath, June 2, 183r. 

** Sib, — I am sorry that my former communications have produced an 
effect contrary to what I wished: 4 must, therefore, decline continuing a 
correspondence which promises no satisfactory result ; and since my first 
offer, which appears to me perfectly just and fair, has not been accepted, 
1 have only now to remark, that the press is open to all; and if the accLi- 
racy of my statement is publicly impugned. through that channel, 1 shall 
be prepared to support it by publishing my authorities. 

“ Icremain, &c. &c. 

“ Colonel Clowes, See. &c.*’ “ Wm. Napikr. 

In pursuance of the above intimation, I do now give my authorities, and 
leave the matter to the judgment ol* the public. For my own part, I think 
that Colonel Clowes and Captain Jebb have imprudently forced me into a 
discussion, which was quite unnecessary, seeing that they and Sir John 
Elley are so far from refuting myf statement, thal they substantially con- 
firm it, since they all agree that the 3rd Dragoons were driven back by 
infantry — and I said no more. 

The \Ath and the* German Hmmrs were hard prefined , the ^rd Dra- 
goons came up in support^ hut they were immediately driven back a^ain by 
the fire qfsonie French infantry:' — Extract from Napier’s History, vof. v., 
page 154. « ** 

Authority I. — Colonel Brotherton to Colonel Napier. 

• ^ “ Cavalry Depot, 18th December, 1837. 

My dear Napier, — 1 am surprised to find that the officers of the 3rd 
Dragoons should take such exception at W'hat you say in your filth volume 
as to the part that regiment took in the affair on the Guarena, on the 18th 
of July, 1812, viz.— that ‘ they cai^e up in' support, but were immediately 
driven back again by the fire of some French infantry.' 

This seemed to me the mo.st favourable construction that could be 
put upon the conduct of the 3rd Dragoons on that day, and one at which, 
I should have thought, ^he most sensitive ‘esprit de corps’ need not take 
umbrage ; for there is nothing unusUal or unjustifiable in cavalry retiring 
from under the fire of infantry. 

** However, as I believe yoil rested this statement chiefly on my author 
rity^ I think myself called upon to offe^ a few words in explanation, 

“ As, far as my recollection serves; the lapse of a quarter of a 
century* the facts were as follows ^ 

, “ On the 18 ih July, 1812, the day i!\ question, General Victor Alien’s 
brigade, composed oi the 14th Dragoons, and ist Hussarsv had been 
engag^.tj>e whole morning with a very superior force of the enemy, 
eighteen twenty squadrons, supported by artillery; and the brigade 
were not, therefor^, ignorant, as erronebuMy a.ssumed by Captaiin Jebb, of 
the extent of the force they had to contend with, 

“ The brigade retired across the Guarefia stream, followed and pressed 
by the, enemy; and, having formed, attacked hiin, but was repulsed; 
owing, howeveif. in my Opinion, less to the superior number# of the enemy, 
than to theii^u^ioiows mode of attack. . . ^ 

** During the very wbiah the tarigade. 
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intermixed as it was with such superior .riumbers, was suffering most 
severely, the 3rd Dragoons were seen advancing, apparently to our rescue ; 
but when within a few yards distance of 'the conflict, they stopped short, 
to our great surprise and disappointment, as we<iaturally expected that at 
such a crisis they would have instantly charged to enable us to extricate 
ourselves and re-form, and we urged them, by gestures and otherwise, to 
come on to the attack. 

** We couid attribute this sudden aijd unaccountable* halt to no other 
visible cause than the desultory IRre of some French infancy, which com- 
menced just at this time, and jf^peared chiefly directed towards where 
the 3rd Dragoons stood. 

“ It is now, however, asserted in conlraSiction to this version of the affair, 
that itfwas not tt'iiSfire of infantry which caused this sudden halt of the 
3rd Dragoons, at a moment when their instantaneous advance to the 
charge became so urgently necessary to enable fxeneral Victor Alton's 
broken brigade to rc-form, but tflat this General himself gave orders to the 
3rd not to charge. ^ * 

** This, indeed, is to me a most strange and new version of the affair, 
and still more extraordinary seems to me the reason said to have been 
given by the General for such an unaccountable order, viz., because his 
brigade had not yet rallied ! • , 

“ I think it must be allowed by every cavalry officer of the least ex- 
perience in the field, thaf the only etfectual mode of acting, with a sup- 
port ajrriving at the scene of action at such a crisis, is to charge instantly, 
for the very purpose of enabling the broken squadrons to re-forrn. This, I 
believe, is a self-evident niaiim in cavalry tactics. It is difficult to con- 
ceive, therefore, how General Victor Alten, who w^as^a most experienced 
cavalry officer, could have intended to prevent the 3rd Dragoons from 
charging under such circumstSnees. 

The gallant General can no longer speak for himself, but the next best 
testimony, that of his Briga^de^Major at the time, is completely at variance 
with the supposition that the General ever intended to prevent the 3rd 
from charging ; on the contrary, he asserts tj^at he never knew or heard 
of any such order, and that bis General ejfpressed liimself loudly and 
strongly because they had not immediately charged. 

“ As Baron Osten, the officer here alluded to, particularly distinguished 
himself on this occasion by his gallant efforts to rally the brigade, he may 
be presumed to have retained as clear a r ecollection of what occurred on 
the spot as any one can pretend to. For ray own part I can only say that 
I heard the General express himse#^ in a similar way, as v^U as Colonel 
Hefvey, who commanded the 1 4th Dragoons ; and I will venture to assert 
that such was the general feeling of the^ brigade. # 

“ It seems that what is chiefly, if not solely offensive to the oflicers of 
the 3rd Dragoons, in your statement, is the expression that the regimerit 
retired immediately^ and you offered to expunge ^his obnoxious word m 
your next edition. But* after all, ft can surely not make any mateiial 
difference, under the circumstances above described, whether it was.a few 
moments more or less that the 3rd Dragoons remained on the fleld of 
bayile. r • 

^ “I remain* my dear Napier, yours sincerely, 

= : T. W. Brothbrton.'^ 

Authority to 

Limmer's Hbtcli Conduit-street, Hth May* 1837; ' 
“ My DBARBadfKRRT6’rr,-^I lose ndt a moment in ah$irering ycKir letter 
of this day^s date, regardinjg tha cavalry aiifatr m the Guarena. In ansVrer 
to your question^^ lf the 3srt Dragoons had dotie that whieh* 
nion, they ought to have done to supportbeaten^and 
X havoRo hesitation M 
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they fought to have advaeoed,. or to have made a flank movement vvith 
part, or the whole of the regiment, instead of being formed up in line and 
nalting ; and this 1 am almost positive was also the opinion of poor old 
yictor Alten, No order from lum to the 3rd Dragoons, * not to advance 
or charge/ was ever sent by me as his Brigade-Majoiv nor did 1 hear of 
such an order being sent through any other channel. It is a long period 
to carry one’s recollection back ; but of this I am certain (and it was a 
common subject of conversation a}; the (Kne), that 1 heard nothing but 
expressions of surprise and regret at the* 3rd Dragoons not having taken 
a more active part on the occasion. ^ 

^ “ Believe me your’s, my dear Brotherton, ever sincerely, 

“ W. (JSTEN. 

“ To Colonel Brotherton, &c. &c, &c/* * 

Authority Ill.—Captain M'Carty to Colonel Brotherton. 

* Hounslow, April 23rd, 1837. 

My dear Colonel, — I have had the pleasure of receiving your letter 
of the 21st instant this morning, and to stafe in reply that 1 perfectly 
recollect the affair at Castrejon. The regiment was broken and beat, and 
retiring before the enemy (an overwhelming force). In the act of doing so, 
that gallant office r,^ its commander. Sir Felton Hervey, and myself, were 
together in rear of the regiment, when he expressed himself to me in the 
following words : — * We must sacrifice every sAil rather than fly before 
these fellows/ and he instantly pave the command, — ‘ front and form^^upon 
us.’ The regiment instantly fronted, biokeii ’ds they were, and closed in 
upon Sir Felton Hervey and myself indiscriminately. Whilst we were in 
the act of re-forming the regiment, we perceived the 3rd Dragoons advanc- 
ing at a distance to our support, but at a very slow pace. Sir Felton, 
seeing the critical situation we were pfticed in — not being able to 
be told off in squadron, before the enemy would again be down upod us — 
rode to the lett flank of the regiment, mahiiig signals, and calling out 
to the 3rd Dragoons to come on to our support : and when that regiment ’ 
came near, he begged that^hey would attack, and the 14th would sup- 
port in a few minutes, as’soon as the squadrons were told off. The 
appearance of the 3rd Dragoons, no doubt, although at a distance from 
tne enemy, had the effect of preventing om* being charged again by them, 
before they came up^ to our suppoit. It is also full in my recollection the 
words used by Sir Felton Hervej\in the field, almost immediately after the 
3rd Dragoons came up, for he was not a person to despond, but he said as 
follows ; — ‘ TWis morning taking tMfe field we were fit for any thing^-it 
has been a most unfortunate day for us ; we have lost severely — we nave 
been beaten and driven, and have lost Brotherton also ; we would have 
supported differently from the way in which the 3rd supported us.’ The 
impression on my mind was the same as that expressed at the time by that 
gallant soldier; viz., 'IJhal Ihe 3rd Dragoons had not advanced to the 
attack on the enemy in support of fhe 14th fn the gallant manner that 
they pught to have done, victor Altencknew too well the advantage of 
keeping the 3rd Dragoons in view of the enemy/ under the circumstances 
of our situahon, than to order that regiment back. . , 

Yours very faitbfully/'^ 

J.M‘Cartv." 

I h)i^e no^, Sk*, only to observe, that if Colonel Clowes thinks fit to 
send the remainder of my letters to you for publication, it will be seen 
editie^tly I endeavoured to avoid this iU-judged qqntroi^ersy. , 

I remairj. Sir, ypur pbedienl; s^ryaqt, 

yf u Cdopel. 


February 3, 1838, 
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Admiral RicMls^ on his claim to friority in the invention of 
Electrical Telegraphs, 

Mtt. Editor,— It may be in your recollection* that some time back, irt 
consequence of an article that appeared in your Journal on the subject of 
rocketSy I produced proof from the old Naval Chronicle, that their applica- 
tion to the purpose of forming a communication bet^yeen stranded ships 
and the shoie had been suggested by me more than twenty years ago ; and 
now, singularly enough, I have to make the same remark on the subject of 
Elecfrical Telegraphs — my propo*sition having been made known to Sir 
Joseph Banks m 181 1, and, in a more derailed form, to the Secretary of the 
Roysd Society in 1813 ; from proceeding with which I was discouraged by 
Sir Joseph, the tnen President, declaring sjugh communication to any 
distance quite impracticable ; my idea being that such a communica- 
tion during the war with Deal, Portsmouth, and the outports, would be 
of incalculable advantage to Government, independent of what would 
result to the commercial interests. Sir Joseph, vritli whom I had previously 
corresponded on the subject of waterspouts, (as may, I believe, be seen in 
the archives of the society,) in no way admitted itspiacticability ; and there 
the matter dropped, but not before a paragraph had appeared in the Globe, 
(from what authority I could never trace), stating that such an electrical 
telegraph was to be constructed. 

I am not now wishing fo deprive either of the gentlemen claiming the 
above inventions of their just title to distinction and national praise, for 
what may be their own invention, brought forward with considerable 
ingenuity and no little expense ; for no one knows better than myself that 
two very distant people may think of the same thing, .or is less a stranger 
to the difficulties every man under such circumstances has to surmount ; 
but I have principally written to show, what at a later period they would 
certaj^ly have learned, th^t the principle, at least, is not so original as 
they might natuially have sujiposed ; and I at the same time avail myself 
of so favourable an opportunity to announce what may be a very useful 
discovery, with a view to avoiding the susp«ions naturally attached to 
after claims, if others should make the same discovery* with belter health 
and better means of perfecting and biinging it speedily into operation, 
and also with the hope of ac\:iuiring for it a suitable, if not the highest 
patronage. 

The discovery alluded to is a contrivartnee of machinery by which bal- 
loons, of various shapes and sizes, may with great ease and^ little human 
power, be navigated m the air, working to windward in light winds as well 
as a* ship in the ocean, and with the superior advantage, m dead calms, ‘Of 
moving or sailing in any direction with surprising velbcity. The principle 
by which all this is to be ejected I hold to ba indisputable, but the practi- 
cability remains to be proved by proper expeiiraents',' and by experiments 
that require the possession of such ja balloon as one man, or more than 
one> can ascend with; consequently the trials by me must be attended 
with considerable expense. Witba view to get over this difficulty, aUd to 
acquire the necessary information resp’ectingthe practicability of attaching; 
to D|illoons the reqiiisite ^ppenda]^^ I Ikit summer wrote t6 Mr. Green, 
who had theif a hallonn, it was at Vauxhail, which might, perhaps, 
have been eaidly fitted for that puip^e, intending, when we met, to make 
what appeared to me fair i^d noifoirable proposals in pf isqcpm; 
but, fi-ottt i^nine cause or pmabs iniscarriage^ no .^swer was 

retnmdd \ anti then, )indei‘st4tiding that Mr, Jnad accon^pameA 

him to the Continent, and ittinlfested ardour' m such pursuits, 1 
uext addressed a letter 46 Ithn, merely itdtiog the discovery I had made, 
and my an interviews But the same ill fate attended thifi.lalta|, 

perhaps from the same cause ; and the season for such e^eperimehfe mfiilf 
passed away» leaving me to wait furmwfntouratte1Wfltes»and to seek 
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for other assistance. These facts are merely mentioned to account for the 
delay in bring;ing a discovery of this nature forward, and by no means to 
cast the least censure on either of the gentlemen alluded to. 

Those who are unacquainted with the generally repulsive conduct of 
Government, under every administration, wlien solicited on such subjects,' 
may think an application to Lord Melbourne or Lord John Kussell would 
certainly meet with«attention, as, in case of success, a tax would certainly 
be laid on such travelling vehicles,' as w^ll as stage-coaches ; founding 
their expectation of an exception from tlv* general apathy of Governnyenls 
on the fact, that, for nearly two Viundred yeai-s, there has not been a 
Government professing so decided a predilection for novel and grand 
experiments. But, then, against this is, unfortunately,, to bo set off the 
discouraging fact, that for nearly two hundred years there has not heen a 
Government professing so decided a predilection for rigid parsimony. And 
what is there in the character of Lord Melljfurne to counteract this ? What 
leaning has he to phantom pursuits; or, rather, is not his invari- 
able leaning to far more substantial gratifications ? And then, again, his 
clever colleague. Lord John, with all his activity, what time has he to spare 
from courting the embraces and avoiding the squeezes of his imperious 
allies ? No, Mr. Editor, it is Justly to be feared there is no hope of any 
ffas from that quarter ; more*especially when history may have to record, 
that, from the want of one thousand more troo^js, or one thousand more 
pounds for secret service money in Lower Canada — wants arising from 
such parsimony — the country w»as involved in a war the most destructive 
to her commerce, and the Crown deprived of its noblest colony ! What, 
then, is to be done ? Turn, say some, to their uninstalled successors \ 
Yes, but if the Duke were installed to-morrov\% what does he know or care 
about the air, or the airy regions, except as Ihey are connected with nitrous 
explosions? He never, it is said, built or took a castle there in his life — 
would not give Badajoz for a million of therp! And would it not be a 
matter of infinite delicacy to propose to his c6lleague, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer or the First Lord of the Treasury, a regular course of such' 
hubhle-Vilie experijnents ? fit is true. Sir Robert is thought by some 
shallow-pated politicians to be at present comparatively disengaged, and, 
from his love for .science, not disinclined to speh pursuits; but is it reason- 
able to suppose a statesman so near installation has not many important 
preparations To make? and have we not-the authority of Mr. Harvey for 
considering him, even now, the^hiirh controller of Government, and the 
grand corrector of all legislatorial blunders? On' another sort of man we 
might, Indeed, hope to make some impression* by talking of his health, and 
the value of the learned maxim, in its best sense — 

Duke estdesipere in loco.” 

But what is to be hoped from one who, after gravely relating his mournful 
recollections of Romilly, Whitbread, Castlereagh, Canning, and Liverpool, 
declares his readini’ss to plunge again into^all the Jntense cares of thp 
statesman, as though it were quite a matter of course that he, too, should 
toil and die ftu* his country ! To talk to such a man, for such a purpose, 
about inflating air-balloons, is just about as reasonable as to think of pleas- 
ing old Atlas* by promising to inflate and lighten the press^^-e of his pon- 
derouts globe, when the very weight of its empires, thrones, dominions, 
and i^ncipalities has for so many agostconstituted his greatest pride and 
gloi!# I No, Sif, we have certainly nothing to hope there, from any tnerely ^ 
peiional considerations^ But may wC dot, at a proper time^ expect sorne- 

— — — — — -r irr — , 

* The Atlas alluded to, is the Navai Atlaf. such as the , figure-head of 
Atlas of 00 guns, in the American War, hearing on his shoulders a terraque^r 
globe, of which it was remarlted as ominous of thq result} that with a, view tq lei ii.) 
rest securely on biashohldexs^lhe carvers had ,e# oqt our 
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thing from Sir Robert Peel’s well-known philanthropy ? And if we could 
hold out to him ever so remote a possibility that when the art of penetrating 
and soaring above particular clouds had become quite familiar, science 
might perhaps enable ns, by carrying up some electric conductors, or by 
lotting fall some electrical preparation on the cloud beneath, to cause il to 
discharge that, which is so frequently the greatest of ail elemental blessings, 
a copious shower of rain. If, I say, the most remote pr^ispect of such an 
achievement could be held out fo him— the power to bring down water as 
well fire from heaven” — could Jie, whatever might be his avocations, 
or whatever might be the prevailing scepticism, refiLse to aid in the pro- 
tUiction of so beneficial and glorious a result ? 

I am well aware, that the last is a very different built castle from 
the solkb masonry of lladajoz; but what, at one time, were the powers of 
the steam-engine, the speed of the railways, or the astonishing results of 
our chemical combinations, to saitnothing of the wonders of the wonderful 
pi ess— and who shall say, what other wonders are .stiH in store ? 

« W. Ricketts. 

P.S. — 1 wish it to be distinctly understood, that while I speak with the 
utmost confidence on the principle of navigating balloons in the air, 1 
merely suggest the possibility of obtaining ram from particular clouds, as 
something woithy the attention of scientific men. 


Buftaco Cofitroversj/, — Sir John Cameron^ in Reply, 

Mr. Editor, — You are of course aware that Major Mackie, in his last, 
licS not supplied your readers with those iclairrusemenfk which are essen- 
tial to establish the pre-eminent importance of the services of the 3rd Divi- 
sion over the 5th at ** Busaco,” notwithstanding the vast disproportion of 
their relative loss; an incident reiterated by this officer m proof that 
Leith’s attack “ was but a subordinate affair, the last expiring effort of 
the foe and to evince, “that the burthen of the conflict must have fallen 
upon the one, little comparatively devolving oik the other.’' I am little 
•lisposed, Mr. Editor, to prolong this “ controversy,” or it would be easy to 
show that nothing can be more fallacious than to estimate the importance 
ol service rendered in the field by the amount of loss sustained, the quality 
of the troops employed being identical, and their adveisaries of the same 
description, I cannot see that there is any^discourtesy m remarking, that 
a subaltern officer engaged with his company in the attack the 45th 
and 88J:h Regiments on the extreme left of Picton’s division in the action 
of “ Busaco,” is little competent, whatever his subsequent or previous 
knowledge of the giound may be, to controvert the relation of those who 
were eye-witne'jses and actors in the movtng scenes.the? describe, taking 
place on the rough face of tjie Sierra, and at least bait a mile from the 
spot where the attack of the 45th and* 88th took effect. I feel my own 
inability to testify as to the attack made by these regiments ; and this 
conviction confirms my opinion, thaf no officer engaged with the 45th or 
88th (Majbr Gwin’s companies must be particularly understood) can satw- 
lactorily testify as to the attack of Mith. To this circumstance I am 
inclined to attribute the little consH!er#tion given to the fact, that upon 
the right, or right centre, or on som#,«ntermeaiate point (it matters little 
it what exaet Spot, but on grouqd occupied, before the allvance of the 
French, by Picton’s division, apd io|he road which runs parallel to 
the crest of the Sierra), a heavy column of the enemy (estimated, when 
united, by a Staff-officer, who was in a situation to l^rm u correct opinion, 
at 5,000 mSn> Was established. ^ ' 

That this column wa^ dislodged and driveit liy t*eith*e RttMc, there, can 
be no qhestiOtt^; it therefore remains Who 

reason Ht thii kW' On inverse aucc^ aha 
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faUjar^ of the feieVeral attacks, ta athach what impontaiice he thijnks lit to 
that of ' Leith, by portraying to himself the consequences which wquid 
have ensued had Leith’s rapid movement to the left been delayed, and by 
estimating the direct inddence which his absence or failure would have 
had on the career of Picton’s Division, and generally on the result of the 
day. 

" I feel obliged, Mr. Editor, for the communication of a very clever and 
diHingiiished officer, Major-General O. Nkpier. It contain^ quite . suffi- 
cient to satisfy* me that the heavy loss^Vustained by Mackinnon’s gallant 
brigade was the unfortunate, though not unusual result of a musket 
combat at sixty yards ; in this* case, with a French column which was 
enabled by circumstances to establish itself in a positiqn decidedly to their 
advantage, they having “.crowned the height,'* and being above the 
British. 

I feel no disposition to criticise the ^ode adopted for carrying this 
position. Though the want of analogy between this attack and that of 
the 5th Division is remarkable, yet a failure either would probably have 
led to similar results ; the value of their relative success may, therefore, be 
accounted equal. 

I observed in a former letter, that whether the attack of Leith was made 
on the extreme right of Pictbn's division, or at an intermediate point, its 
importance is the same. According to Major Mackie’s last letter, a mass 
of Picton's troops were posted at the Pass or St. Antonio when General 
Leith’s brigade crossed the roivd. In reply to this, I must say, that not a 
British soldier was within my view as we moved dong the road of com- 
munication to the point of attack; and Colonel Waller also gives, in his 
letter to Colonel Napier, his message, in which he says Not one mo- 
ment is to be lost; the enemy in great fqrce are already in possession of 
the right qf the ^position of the Sierra, and have driven Picton’s troops 
out of iL Move on ; and when the rear of your brigade has paslied the 
Coimbra Road, wheel into line, and you will embrace the point of attack." 
I do not rehiember that Colonel Waller said all this to nie, though I am 
vei-y positive as to his havjng stated that he came to General Leith by the 
orders of General Picton, to accelerate the march of the brigade in order 
to support his. General Picton s, right. I never had seen C’olohel Waller 
before, nor did I even know his name. * General Leith, in hist report, 
speaks of the left of the St. Antonio Road as the ground on which Piet, on's 
right originally stood. Gener^ Picton, in his letter, states that Leith’s 
brigade “ marched on " (that is, beyond the Pass of St. Antonio), and 
arrived in time to join the five companies of the 45th in repulsing the last 
attempts of the enemy.” General Picton bad previously observed, that 
he had moved these “ five remaining companies of the 45th from the 
Pass of St. Antonio to the left, having lelt Captain Cuthbert and Captain 
Anderson, of his personal Staff, to bring them up as fast as possible.’^ 
Major Mackie states, that at the,“PasB of St. Antonio were conceujbrated 
the 74th Regiment, the right wing of the 45th Regiment,” &c.-^in{emng 
that this concentration held good when “the affair of Leith” occurred* 

' It iadifficult to reconcile these statements. One fact is, very certain— 
^Piolon’s troops had been at the Pass of St. Antonio. I cannot bgUevg that 
they were^iear it (1 make noimoount of the fugitive Pc^inguese) wjieu 
"the filth ^vision crossed the road. ^ ‘ r. v, 

Oif of the several narratiffe which have appear^ I: iSe^ ijiatl 

fully iKirne out in the infortaitioa which I gfiye Opipnel 
in tb^^first inatanee ; and it now appears that the hoaVy loss o/ ^Ptb^n’s 
division wa4 owing to tnusket combat— a sysigm^ of, figh.^iqg wj&icb^^iaith 
ori the occasion in question. These ace, 
won : the facts arc befdrestne puhli^^ , i.: i ^ v i 
I beg, at all eveiyts, it may be borne in 
sole, motive in dctenc^^my temarhs 
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non’s brigade has been with a design to bring out the way in which they 
came to sufiP*er so severe a loss ot* mea*-nand by no means to impugn the 
gallant conduct by which they ultimately drove the French column down 
the hill. I was very sure so serious a loss would not have been sustained 
in a simple charge ol ttie bayonet. 

As I cannot see that an extension of this coi respondence can tend to 
any good* I must beg, Mr. Editor, to take my final leave ; observing that 
I neither have, or have had, aW wish to exalt the services of the 9th 
Kegitnent ; that the report ot G^neial Leith, which has been in my pos- 
session from the time ot the action, expresses all I desiie. In my last, I 
observed that 1 was led incidentally to make the remark respecting the 
exposure of Pictoii^ right, and that I had not the slighte-st idea of reflect- 
ing on the thud division, or any of the regiments composing it; and I 
tiust it will be believed, that 1 m no degiee intended to impeach the 
talents or conduct ot Sii Thomjs Picton, tor whom I have always entei- 
tained the highest lespect. • 

1 am* Sii, your very obedient servant, 

J. C\MERON, Col. 9th Regt, Lieiit.-Geneial. 

February 17, 1838. 


Consider aiions on the project for eUd^iMng a f^olony in South 
• Australia. 

Ml. Editor, — In your Journal for October last is a prospectus of a plan 
for establishing a Colony m South Australia, the emigi ants into which 
are to consist ot persons ot a description siipenoi to those who com- 
monly expatriate themselves. Among the propositions contained in the 
prospectus are the follow ing,o to which I respectfully invite the attention 
ol suph members ot the military and naval profession as may think of em- 
barking then pei sons anej properties theiein, so that they may give the 
matter the fullest consideratTbn befoie they adopt it. 

“ It IS proposed that the Association shall, at least, consist of one hundred 
gentlemen, who may individually (each I suppose) ^ngage to purchase 
500/. worth ot land, or among them, 60,000/. woithof land fiom the Ciown.” 

“ It is proposed that the (Jouncil in the Province shall have the power 
of borrowing money to the extent of 100,000/ , upon the security of this 
land, at a late not exceeding 10 per cent.'* 

It IS pioposed that the President ofithe Council may receive a salary 
not exceeding 1000/. per annum, to be elected annually, |ind capable of 
re^^lection as often as the Council may think fit ; and that the salary of 
the Judges (query, bow many?) maybe lOOO/., or near 1000/. a-year, “ for 
no officer, except the President and the Judges, Ibgll leceive a salary 
exceeding 500/. a-year.” Then the J udges may revive more than 600/. 
a-year ; in fact, an unlimited salary. Also the Secretary and other officers 
may each receive a salary 600/. plurahliies of office not guarded 

against ; so that a liberal interpretation and friends in Council may give 
two or three offices to one individual. 

It h projposed that the sdhng price, after the Association has purchased 
its grant from the Crm/riii Hhaii be to subsequent purohasersi if they come 
in mthin t nC l&rst year, 301. fbr aCr^ or 4/. per acre, to go on ipcreas^ 

m price annually 10/. per cent^ so that at tfia end« of ten years the 
pnce stfidi be 8/. an acrc^ (via., dbnbkd), andat the end of twenty years, 
12/., and so on inrogresshrely, beaidas the chanced ptmM which 

the district#, Set apart tnnirm the atte-df toi»mhips»fmay be sohL ^Iso 
that there Shan Westahh^ed an defray contingent 

expentb. ^ AM that thaiw sMdl (mei^ K ivhieiMneans) a fPhpes pdr- 

lency secured upon the of lhaiafdsiin4ba*^proyiij|ce; HUM 
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Now, my brother officers and others, and you, Mr. Editor, be pleased to 
observe— first, that not more than 200,000 acres of waste land shall ever 
be hypothecated to iorm a security for the value raised by these land 
notes. * 

Two hundred thousand acres, at AX. per acre (the price the first year) will 
laise a currency of 800,000f, ; the tenth year, at 8^. per acre, of 1,600,000/. ; 
and the twehtietli year, at 12/. per acre, of 240,000/. But take the half 
of this: suppose notes only for 100,000 aei^es are out, these *00,000 acres 
ought not to bo more than an eighth, aj the most, of the quantity origin- 
ally purchased tor the 50,000/., so that, at least, the quantity obtained 
from the Crown will, or ought to^e 800,000, or 1,000,000 acres. 

Eight hundred thousand acres, at 4/. an acre (the price after the first 
year), will be worth 6,200,00/)/. • 

Eight hundred thousand acres purchased for 50,000/., is at the price 
of l«. 3df. per acre, but in all likelihood Jhe quantity obtained will be so 
great as to reduce the price to 6rf. per acre. 

So the plan of the projectors stands thus 7*^ raise as soon as possible, 
by means of paper currency, the sum of 400,000/., or from that to 800,000/. 
on the security of the one-eighth part of what cost them 50,000/. Also 
to lend money at 10 per cent., to the extent of 100,000/., for the projectors 
will be the lenders/* 

Also to bestow upon themselves and friends offices with salaries from 
1000/. per annum, downwards, for it is certain that the nomination, in the 
first instance, and the subsequent election, for a long time, will be m the 
hands of the projectoi-s. 

Also to throw all the burden of taxation upon those who may become 
hereafter adventurers ; for as the projectors will take possession of all the 
best localities, and the land-tax is to be ur^brm— as the interior lands can 
never be of equal value with the superior, 1*', in the pound, or \d, ^n the 
pound upon one pai*t, may be, as to its onus, \he same as 10^., or lOd, in 
the pound upon other paits. •* 

Who do you think, Mr. Editor, will go and give 4/., 8/., 12/. per acre for 
waste lands in South Austrt^ia ? Is not this something like a Mississippi, 
or South Sea, or tuiip-root, or railroad ^leculation ? 

Your humble Servant, 

London, Feb. 10, 1838. Naucloroz. 


O/i the System of bringing ttuifyay Officers on Full Pay to Sell, 

Mr. Editor,— The originator of this measure is supposed to have keen 
Lord Howick ; the mode of putting it in execution belonged to the Horse 
Guaids. ' e 

More than one method was available, but that which gave the most 
patronage and tne least justice, appears to have been selected, as facts 
will prove, by reference to the exchanges of fi/ild officers. 

The Guards have enjoyed a large proportion of this promotion, allowing 
for the number of their exchanges half-pay since the commencement 
of this system ; the Cavalry, also,, and a few regiments on the home sta- 
tions, have been highly favoured ^ while the more distant in India 
and the nolonics have had the least, and .some totally neglected. 

This system will continue so long ai%^ihere ar0 officers on willing 

to Sell* and older^ officers in age, wishing* to go upOn half-pay, affording m ' 
incteased patronage for the Military Secretary^ and conterring a benefit, ‘ 
which should be general in the Army, to particular persofis and regi- 
menta. 

. The pka, that nobody is dowp for coming on full-pay to sell is a veftr 

-t-*- — ,?h 

♦ The lajlwegt of thw^losa wfil be 40,000/. a-year. Whore is sU ihi# bf 

to ciome ? it k said from the ^Al«4>f laud*. Tbea wliat iuvphw ftom 
tujifh sale can be expected to qditay contmgent expenses ? 
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idle one, for there can seldom be any difficulty in waiting a few weeks 
until an opportunity might present itself; for it is most unjust that any 
regiment shotild be deprived of this species of promotion for no other cause 
than that it is in some distant quarter, consequently cannot have the same 
facility, as officers of the Guards and Caval^, for visiting the Horse Guards 
when an esmhange is \o take place, or the same opportunity of finding a 
candidate to sell. Thus it is that most exchanges, in some regiments, brmg 
promotion, jwbile others get neqe ; and thus, unlike all other descriptions 
of advancement, gives to the Cbmmander-in-Chief a secret power, which 
should be carefully used. • 

If the papers of two field officers are lying at the Horse Guards for half- 
pay, and only the name of one is dowrt for coming on full-pay to sell, 
interest will most likely determine the selection, judging from the Gazettes. 
With respect to age and constitution, the Half-Pay List is not always the 
gainer by this system ; iL however, affords excuses for not giving promo- 
tion, to which no answer can boiretiirned by the complainant. Every one 
knows the Sovereign can promote, without referenc*e to claims ; but when 
every man who pays a taxf con tributes towards the pay of the Army, and 
the money is voted annually by Parliament, the service and promotion of 
eacli officer should be justly considered ; for, as you are indebted to the 
Sovereign for the rank, you are equally indited to the country for the 
pay of that rank. Fortune enables many to purchase promotion accord- 
ing to their means, and togexchange for better stations, and into supposed 
better regiments, — but this is not service to your country ; it is time some 
measure for rewarding service should be'kdopted ; it would be no more 
than what is done towards the Company’s officers. PI very means has been 
taken to advance the system of purchasing, and to induce the old officer 
to barter his thirty years of hardship for a miserable pittance — the value 
of his full-pay commission : thb, we are told, is an excellent plan ; making 
his hajf-pay next to nothing in a dear country like England, that he may 
be the more disposed to sell ^)r the benefit of those who po.ssess the most 
wealth and influence. Those whose names are down for full-pay to sell 
should on no account be put aside, but appointed to the first vacancy : it 
is peculiarly hard v>h regiments at distafit st aliens, having officers sud- 
denly going on half pay, to lose promotion. Take as an instance the Ga- 
zettes of June and July, 1836 ;*a field officer w^as brought into the Adju- 
tant-General’s regiment from half-pay, then transferred to cavalry in place 
of one going on half-pay, and again the vacancy filled from half-pay : one 
regiment being in the East, and the otll#r in the West Indies, neither 
ol)tainecl promotion. As the services of all officers, both on full and half- 
pay are recorded, a little exertion might procure their being collectively 
pi inted <all private matters being omitted) and published annually with 
the increase of service and promotion : it would be, most useful as a refer- 
ence in .treating of military subjects, and in coming ta i just conclusion 
upon them. V’ • . 

Any member of Parliament^ 1 shoukl think, obtain a return of 
this (Ascription ; for it is no use disguising the truth, the o$cei^ of the 
Army, thbse> at least, of hut modd^raia interest aftdfprfune, have nothing ^ 
to expect ht)tti military legislators, whb stand in, awe of the HbrSeOnards, 
with^vhomno measure i$ considereSbenefioiah’ unless it pmeures iheui 
patronage 4 

The unattached, as a method oL |tonihtion> is almost exhi^ustedy and 
veiy soon the system of bringing officers fWmi the ba|f-p^y V he 

equ^ly so, the jnnimr field officers on half-pay udw averagtni between fifty 
and swety years of age, so that to gite promotion thd morning officer 
should be older. Lord Howiwhas done much to benefit the Army^ 
eyes are nm/i turned to him, trust a pension commensurate wHh 

vice will not escape his notice* ^ ^ 
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CORRRSPOtii}RNCR FRpM THR PRINCIPAL PORTS ANO STATIONS. 

Porfsmciht}], Feb. 2l8t, 1838. 

Mfiu BblTOR, — ^The unusual inclemency of the weather during the past 
month has retarded all arrivals from the ^M^estward : the witpi shifted to 
S,£. on Saturday* and caused a paftial tvaw, but is again from the east. 
Xhiring a heavy gale last week a collies brig drove from her anchors at 
Spithead, got foul of Ryde Pier, and carried away upwards of sixty feet of 
it; and H.M. sloop Partridge, orfher way to Sheerness, encountered such 
severe weather, and shipped so much water that shr was compelled to 
return into port for forty-eight hours. • 

The Gannet, 16, Commander Whist, arrived at Spithead last w'eek from 
the West Indies, on which station she ha^ been employed upwards of four 
years: her passage td England from Barbadoes was thirty days. She 
was in a very baa state, topsides and timbei s being rotten, iron bolts, 
chains, and clamps fastened to the sides ; the rudder-head and the trunk 
almost eaten away, obliged to rig the main-boom as a mizen-mast, and 
form a spanker uppn it to e^se her when lying-to, which she was com- 
pelled to do four times during the voyage. At Barbadoes she lel't the 
Seringapatam, Racer, Gritfon, and Harpy, with the Carron steamer. The 
Champion and Ringdove were at Jamaica, the Pioneer at Trinidad. The 
numerous deaths in the Harpy'are generally known, the Commander the 
Hon.G. H- Clements, Assistant-Surgeon Dr. Tennant, and about eighteen 
or nineteen of the crew having fallen victims to a contagious fever which 
bad as.sailed them,* in consequence of the capture of a slave vessel. The 
Harpy was in such a state that Captain heiih of the Seringapatam had 
temporarily removed the crew to fumigate her, and, if practicable* prevent 
further mishap. The Commander-in-Chief^ of the West India squadron, 
Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir Charles Paget, was at Bermuda, with his flag 
in the Pearl, the Cornwallis having gone to Jamaica and Barbadoes for 
troops. Her arrival at Hafifax with part of the 65th Regiment has been 
announced, as well as her subsequent departure from thence to St. John's, 
New Brunswick, with the flank companies of that regiment and a divi- 
sion of the 34th Regiment. The Rainbow, 28, Captain Bennett, is on her 
passage home, and may be hourly looked^ for. She sailed for Vera Cruz 
on the 12th December, to colledt specie for conveyance to England. The 
Gannett haa'gone to Sheerness to be paid off. 

The Tribune, 24, Captain Tomkinson, arrived from the Mediterranean 
on Sunday, having completed the customary period of three years and a 
half service, and will be ordered to be paid off. The intelligence from the 
Mediterranean squadron is now generally known e^ery fortnight, so that 
th8 oflicers of the Tribunefliad but little to communicate. She encountered 
terrible weather dur%g her vc^agefrom Gibraltar, and had a mpst tedious 
passage. The Commander-in-Chief, Admiral the Hon. Sir Robt. Stopford, 
^was at Malta with the flag^shipt Brin&ess Charlotte, Rodney«£yi^guard, 
Asia* Barham, Wolverin^lt ^pid, Scoipion,>|ihadamanthmb^jH{l^ 
Magpie* Bellerophon, Portland, and Jupiter hiiM|^ed during 

thej^Rth of January. TheLordBIshopof Bombay had hel|Eibnflrmation 
hll^ta, the first ever held there bytaj^rotest ant bishop, 112 persons 

i»KW^Rfinne(I, and his XiOrdship afterwards went in the F&efly steamer 
^ Aifsandrisy on his route to Bombay. To enliven the lUonotony usually 
prevailing at Malta, allithe troops had been inspected by the naval Com* 
manderrin-Chief, and by way of exchange His Excellency the Governor of 
the isiltnd, attended by his staff, had visi^ted and inspected Sir Robertas 
flag-ship, the Princess Charlotte. i ^ ‘ 

The Tribune wa» relieved by the TvRe, and has gone to.lli»«iabward to 
,be pa4 off. She ^as s^rvey^ here by the Offleers of the Dockyard, who 
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foi’nd but little the matter with her, audit is, therefore, most probable she 
will be re-commissioned. Save and except an American packet or two 
from New York, one or two Indiamen, and two or three liatavian ships 
bound to Holland, but compelled to seek, refuge in this harbour until the 
Dutch coast can be approached and the rivers navigated, the foregoingare 
all that have arrived from abroad during the last four weeks. 

The Apollo trooiv-shtp, whose description was inserted last month, has 
been taken out of dock and is now in the basin : they are proceeding in her 
equipment a^s fast as the weather will admit. Sh^ has li^r lower rigging 
set up and topmasts an end, andVill bi ready for sea abolit'the middle of 
March, and is to be commanded by Mr. A.Karley, Master who now 
has charge of the Athol Iroop-slup ; and the officer now fitting out the 
Apollo, Mr. Bellamy, will be transferred to the Athol. 

The Electra corvette is at Spithead, ready for sea, and destined for the 
South American station. It has been stated, that she is to remain until 
the Modeste and Lily are fitted, and that each being constructed by dif- 
ferent men, they are to have ai^ experimental cruise to try their several 
powers previous to going to their final destinations. The Electra is built 
according to a draught pr<>pared by Dr. Inman; the Modeste by Rear- 
Admiral the Hon. Geo. Elliot ; and the Lily by the Surveyor, Captain Sir 
W. Symonds. 

The Nautilus and Brisk are fitting here, the former, it is thought, will 
be sent to the East Indies, the latter to the cefest of Africa. The Partridge 
being rigged and filled wiyi stores, when re- commissioned, was not loiig 
in getting manned and despatched to sea, as be/orc mentioned. The Royal 
George yacht has been taken into dock ta inspected and trimmed up, 
in case her Majesty should feel disposed to make use of her during the 
ensuing summer ; she will be ready in a month or so. The Herald, diplo- 
matic yacht, is under conversion to a sloop of war, and will be a very fine 
command. The Termagant, p^^-ced for 10 guns, has been cut' down and 
altered to a brigantine, similar to the Brisk. She will be ready for com- 
mission about the end of M^irch, and will also be a most eligible command 
for a Lieutenant. Her dimertJions arc as follow 

Extreme length • . 90 feet. 

Length of keel . . ^ inches. 

Breadth . • • ^4 , , ^ , 

Depth » • * 11;; 

• Tonnage . . 231 , , 

Her armament will be three guns ; one of them a very long heavy, gun, the 
others carronades. 

The Vestal and Calliope arrived yesterday from Sheerness: the Calliope 
is dq^tined for the Brazils, but goes to Plymouth to-morrow for further 
orders. The Vestal is to convey troops to Canada, and orders are in the 
Dockyard to fit her.,for their reception ; it is expected that a large draft of ^ 
the 24tli'Regimehti^w in this garrison, Vill embark in her to join the ser- * 
vice coibpanies ini^hada. The Volage is on her way here 6*001 Shder- 
ness, abdjntended fe|, the East India station, * 

my remarkSiipon the floating bridge, whicn was in contemplation 
betwI^j^Sp^po^t an^^the towns of Portsmouth and Portsea, the proposers 
of, tpi^^yi^rtaking, after getting the share^liit filled to 

the 6»00 b was i^duired), drew up their petition to Bar- 

liament to hay^^When behold, ah apposition sprung up, from a 

quarter miOifore expe2fed> viz.', the Committee of Insurance at ^ 

whoi thmvmpeir secretary, apnoufleed thefr^ention not to apen^hih^ 
surance on any Vessels that might visit porbsjytith harb|iur a 

formidable structure a fipating bridge wal^yihl: between 
and rendering the anqhqrage ' ah^d^e cables and ihawspa' of 

ships liable to ipjury. This oppo^Uon coming from a mfircanttebo% it 
is coftcluded*will be a dea^*blow to the uhdda^kingi'lbr one 
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cipal'fources of revenue Which the jihareholders contemplated was the‘in- 
creased facility of mooring cargoes. 

The projectors of the railroad from Portsmouth direct to London, have 
caused surveys to be made of thd line, and their plan is to be lodged by 
the 1st March, but few ar^ sanguine of its success, even should it be com- 
menced, and calculate that, liKe the landing pier, and floating bridge, it 
will come to nothing. The town is now in a state of great excitement, 
arising from a contested election, with which the inhabitants are threstt- 
ened again to be pestered, in consequence* of the death of J^hn Bonhapi 
Carter, Esq., \^ho represented the* borough for many years. The Con- 
servatives called upon the Port Admiral Sir P. Durham to stand, arid it is 
asserted that he consented, but afterwards had not pluck enough for the 
occasion, and they have, therefbre, put forward a more eligible man in 
every respect, viz. Daniel Quarrier, Esq., a magistrate' of the county, and 
a resident in the town. Captain Napier, R.N., no ways daunted by his 
defeats at Portsmouth and Greenwich, and in defiance of his promise not 
to stand for Portsmouth again, avowed <his intention to go to the poll, 
thinking that by statidg he intended to advocate Ballot, short Parliaments, 
and Universal Suffrage, he would get the Hadfcals to aid him ; but in their 
stronghold, Landport, they rejected him with scorn, and as the friends and 
supporters of that good-natured Baronet, Sir G. Staunton, are reported to 
have had. an interview with the Captain, and satisfied him of the nopeless- 
ness of his trial to be the Representative of the borough, he has resigned. 
Why he should annoy the electors with his ^presence is strange ; he is 
not held in the smallest r^pect by fifty of them, and is altogether unfit 
for a legislator. Sir George Sfaunton has avowed himself as a supporter 
of the present Ministry, and having the Government interest of the gar- 
rison to back him^ will probably be returned, and permitted to remain 
until one of the Carter family is prepared to supersede him. Daily and 
nightly meetings of the friends of the two Hiandidates take place. Strong 
detachments are canvassing the electors. Mercurys are flying about the 
town with posting-bills, addresses, and n«>tiV;es of committee meetings. 
Journeymen printers are at a premium; and the solicitors of the town 
appear with smiling countenances : although, to their credit be it said, 
th^ have undertaken Qujrfrieris cause gratuitously. 

The examination of Midshipmen for Lieutenants is still continued in 
Portsmouth dockyard. The following were^j)assed this month : — 

Mr. J, P. Thurburn; Mr. Wm. P. Johnson; Mr, George Marriott; 
The Hon. S. Lyttleton ; Mr. W. L. Mackenzie ; Mr. Alexander Gordon ; 
M. Alexander M‘Naghten; Mr.* Robert H. Dundas; Mr. Robert M. 
Sandom. © P. 

P.S. — Letters have been, received from Rear-Admiral Sir F. Maitland, 
dated at the Cape of Good Hope, 9th December. The Wellesley had a 
good voyage out, but on arriving !n Table Bay a heavy gale of wind came 
on them suddenly, and the ship was drove out to sea with the loss of two 
anchors, the spanker-];)Oom breaking adrift, and one man overboard, who 
was lost. They remained out all ni^ht, and t>n the gale moderating, pro- 
ceeded to Simon Bay to obtain other ai^phors. The orders of the Vestal 
have been changed this morning, atAl she is to proceed direct to Cork, to 
embark detachments of the 15th, 64 th, OGth, and 85th Regiments for 
Hali^x and Canada. The Hercules has sailed from filled ?vith 
troops^ The Electra has been paid this* day, and will sail to-morrow or 
Saturday for South America. Anothfer«large Dutch ship, the VanTrotbp, 
has>ri^Ted froth Batavia, which place she quitted on the 30th October, 
and Sti'Helena on the 28th December : she is bound to Amsterdam, 


Plymouth, February 20, 1838. 

Mr. Ei>iTOR,-*-At the date of my last correspondence, the Hercules and 
Malabar, 74-gun ships, were fitting out here wi^h the least possiUe delay ; 
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the latter having come into port to get a new main-mast, and to be fitted 
for the reception of troops, while the latter was being brought forward for 
immediate re-commissioning, having been ordered to be again got ready 
for sea as soon as she was paid off. The Hercules fias since left us, having 
completed her defects, ifent her lower-deck guns on shore, and been 
equipped with suitable accommodations for troops. She was towed out 
^oi‘ harbour yesterday-fortnight instant) by the Messenger steamer, 
*iind*after having been paid wages 91;^ the 8th, proceeded on the following 
(lay for (Jork, where she was to embark troops for Halifax. The Malabar 
lias been out of the hands of the shipwrights of the dockyard upwards of a 
fortnight ; she was d ./cked on the 27th ultimb, for the purpose of examining 
the state of her copper, and was turned out again on the 30th. Captain 
Harvey having been appointed to the command? she was put in commis- 
sion yesterday by Comrriander Stanley, who is to be her Second-Captain. 

The Racehorse, 18, Commander JW". H. Craufurd, went out of harbour 
on the 22nd ultimo, and shortly afterwards sailed fdr the West Indies. 
The Messenger, steamer, M‘Ki»g, Master, arrived from Portsmouth on the 
2 4lh ultimo, having called there to obtain a supply of coals, which she was 
unable to procure at Woolwich before her departure thence, on account of 
I110 ice in the river. She had two companies oj artillery op board, under 
1 he command of Major Chalmers, on their way to Dublin. The Wasp, 18, 
Commander Hon. W. A. Pelham, arrived in the Sound from Portsmouth 
on the 25th, and sailed the next day for Lisbon with dispatches for Rear- 
Admiral Sir John Ommaney ; she was then t6 proceed to Gibraltar, and 
atterwards to the Mediterranean. The breaking up of the Genoa, which 
employed about a hundred artificers for a month, was completed on the 
2fith ultimo, and the Malabar was taken into the same doclc on the follow- 
ing day. , « 

The Lyryc, brigantine, Lieutenant-Commander Broadhead, arrived in the 
Sound on the 2f)th ultimo from 4h^ eastward, and came into harbour on the 
2nd of this month, to have some alteration made in the principle upon 
which her pivot-gun was fitted. When first she arrived here, the gun 
worked upon a fixed pivot amidships, and could Aot therefore be fired in 
the line of the keel, on account of the foremast intercepting any object 
directly ahead of the vessel. An alteration has, however, been made in 
t iui mode of fitment, by removing the fixed pivot (or fighting-bolt), and 
substituting a socket in its place; and introducing, at the same time, six 
lulditional sockets at equal distances round tSe circumference of a circle 
(of which the situation of the original pivot is the centre) for thte purpose 
of being enabled to shift the position of the fightyjg-bolt ^on either side 
the middle-line of the ship. The mode by which this is effected is simple 
and safe, and will, doubtless, be considered to be a great improvement upon 
the former plan. She went out of harbour on the Mth instant, and sailed 
immediately for her destination, the epast of Africa! ^ * 

The Malabar was undocked on the 30th‘nlt., and the Mutine packet was 
taken into dock the same day. The rijmour that the Mutine, Lieut.-Com. 
Pawle, was to be paid off on account of the report of survey made upon 
her, proves to be without foundation, her defects, such as thw were, 
have 'been made gpod, and the vessel may be expected to leave this port 
for Falmouth the first week in Marcte Tne Skylark packet, Lieut.>-Com. 
Ladd, sailed for Falmouth on the 9th, hawg completed her defects. 

The Thunderer, 84, will be undocked on Saturday next> 24tA inst*, after 
having been there nearly twelve months under repair^ The Caledonia Will 
then be taken into the same dock, as she is to.be bi^hght forward for sea- 
service. The Britomart, 1 0, Lieut. Stanley, tender to the iUligator, went 
, out of harbour yesterday, having bepnfittedwith a patdht chain-messemer, 
which has been partly the paj^se^of her detention^ The AUifRtor and 
toniart ore to M pm tp-mdiVo^i end will probably sail the fqjlowhig day. 
The Lily, la, wluch is also to be fitted with a chaln^^llieasenger, is, in ether 

• 2 D 2 
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respects^ ready far sea, and may be expected to go out of harbour in tlie 
course of a week or ten days. Jt is understood that she is going out on an 
experimental cruise with the Electra and Modeste, the latter having been 
constrpcted at the suggestion and according to the judgment of Rear-Ad- 
miral EUiot, for the purpose of competing with vessels of that class to which 
the Rover, 18, belongs. The Rover being on a foreign station, cannot, at 
present, enter upon the trial. 

- Several acts of theft having heen conimitted of late wit^iin the wa^s of* 
the Dockyard, which have caused ahfost humiliating suspicion to be at- • 
tached to artificers belonging to the^establishment, the greatest Vigilance 
has been observed by the Dy-ector of Police and others, with the view of 
detecting the offenders. About a fortnight since a very barefaced pecula- 
tion was practised, by the removal of a number of' brass castings from a 
crane, lying in a very exposed situation in the yard. This circumstanee 
created a great sensation, the result of which has been, that the robbery 
has been traced to cne of the policemeiV, who has since been discharged and 
fined 7L ^ 

The Espoir, 10, Lieut.-Com. Pawlson, is ready for sea, and will go down 
into the Sound in the course of a day or two ; it is said that she is intended 
for the coast of Africa. The Talbot, 28, bringing forward for sea-service, 
will be ready f6r commissioning in about a fortnight from the present time, 
as will also the Weazle, 10-gun brig. The Savage, 10, Lieut.-Commander 
the Hon. E. Curzon, cjime into Barnpool ofl the 13th instant, to have her 
defects attended to, A co^irt-raartial took place yesterday (which has 
lasted two days) on board the Royal Adelaide fiag-ship, to investigate 
charges preferred against the Commander of the Savage for ungentlemanly 
conduct. The particulars of the proceedings are not yet published, further 
than its being known that the defendant stands exonerated. 

1 am, See. D, 

Milford *lH[aven, 17th February, 1838. 

. Mr. Editor,—- Amongst the news of the port for the last raontli the 
most importaat is that^f the resignation of Colonel Owen for the united 
boroughs of Pembroke, Tenby, Wiston, and Milford, and the appearance of 
Sir James Graham, Bart., as his successor, (}n the fourteenth instant the 
latter gentleman commenced his canvass, which was as successful as his 
most sanguine expectations could -desire, supported as he is by the two 
rival houses of Orielton and “Stockpole. 

The fbVowing piece of intelligence cannot fail to be not only interesting, 
but of some real utility to your numerous readers. His Lordship the 
Postmaster-General, on the repeated representation of parties interested, 
and finding continual interruption to the regular transmission of the Lon- 
don mail, on account of the late hour at which the packets left Waterford, 
has thought proper to alter the time of their doing so from 10 a.m., to half \ 
past 8 A.M., thiis'giving one hour and a half more chance of their being in 
time for the coach this side the Channel. The small addition afforded by 
this arrangement will, however, scarcely avail them much, for the two 
first mails under it have already been “ too late ;* and Friday being a 
blank post-day, this night’s coach will convey three, if not four, Jate Itish 
mails. If the packets were allowed to start at seVfcn o’clock it would 
ensLue their arrival at Hobbs’ Rpint in time to save the coach at all times, 

, then thi spring-tides — at present so much against them — would be 
altogether in their favour, G; 

# Barbadoes, 9th December, 1837* 

Mr. Editor,— The Cornwallis, 7^ paptain Sir Richard Grant, arrived 
at Barbadoes from Bermuda on the mocningof the Cth inst., to takc f 
ragiment of thedioe to Halifax, as the Marines are doing duty in that 
The, head-q\xarters of the 65th Regiment, mujer the command of JMmk 
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Colohel Senior, embpked at three o'clock on the following afternoon, the 
7th inst., together with three companies of tbe 76th Regiment. The latter 
arc to relieve the left wing of the former, now stationed at Grenada, so as 
to allow the whole of the service companies of the* 6 51 h Regiment to pro- 
coed to Halifax. Both the officers and men were delighted with the 
change and the prospect of active service. 

The promptness with which th^ 65th Regiment were ready for embarka- 
tion is a good proof of the advantage of concentrating a certain force at 
the headgquarters of this command, 5)r six companies vrere ’spared at an 
hour's notice, without encroaching on the comforts of the troops that 
remained, or burthening them with additional or oppressive duty. Thus 
the good old general r^ile is fulfilled — 

“ In peace prepare for war.” 

The advantages of the brigade days,” held once a week, will tell in 
the favour ; they ought toitake the lead in all justice, having a 

Sf'/iior colonel at their head. * 

The removal of so many of the troops from Barbadoes will, for a time, 
put an end to the brigade days. This is to be regretted, as nothing 
tends so much to benefit both officers and men as manoeuvring them in 
large bodies. The weak and divided state of the regiments in the West 
Indies seldom admit of a sufficient number turning out to form a good 
lield-day. The officers of thju garrison entered ,^?ith great spirit into the 
biigade movements. • 

The head-quarters of the 1st West India Regiment have been removed 
from Trinidad to 8t. Lucia, to be stationed at the latter place under the 
command of Lieiit.-Colonel Bush, &c., &c. Three companies are to be at 
Dominica, under the command of Major Miles ; and one company at 
Tobago ; leaving only one company of the line at each of those islands. 
By 1 his judicious arrangement the white troops will be relieved from the dis- 
tant day and night duties, whieh^have hitherto proved so fatal to them in 
the above-named colonies. The West India regiments taking all unhealthy 
out-posts and guards, must diminish considerably the bill of mortality 
among the European soldiers ; besides gaining tHis vast jfdvantage, that 
the regiments of the line will in future be fit for active duty, and equal to 
any service they may be required ^or, instead of being, as they now are at 
many of the stations, a collection of melancholy convalescents. 

The 89th Regiment have lost fifty men at Tobago in eight months ; and 
tills out of two companies. The 74th ReginAnt have only forty-three men 
fit for duty at Dominica. The great evil of this is the moral depression it 
causes in the minds of the survivors, too often rendering them reckless of 
liie. A volley fired every morning over the grave of comrade is any- 
thing but a cheering sound. * i. . 

The projected distribution of the 1st West India Regiraent will prove of 
the greatest advantage and economy to the Servfce, agd a very material 
saving of life and treasure. The Africah soldier in tne uopics flourishes 
under the severest duty, while the !l^uropean is hurried to an early grave. 
It is totally impossible for the white man to undergo toil and labour, and 
the heat and burden of the torrid zone with impunity ; whereas t{ie 
nature and the original habits of the black man render the climate in- 
noxious to him. ‘ 

One subaltern and fifty men of thediit West India Regiment remain at 
Trinidad, to take the Cocorite and Seafort guaids*, both of whiBh are deadly 
to Europeans. The head-quarters of the 89tli Regiment will he at Gt* 
James’s Barracks ; one company at St. Joseph, the healthiest spot in the 
island, and hithertoo occupied^ by tlje black troops ; and 11% men, with a 
proportion of officers, at San Fernando. By this means tvrO’ conval^cent 
posts are established in this il^and, to v^bidt tjie men can be regUMy 
shifted, and thereby render ataiion .that wUs hitherto tioxtons» 
one of the he'sdthiest character. 
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Sixty-five of the recruits encaged in the mutinous celebration of the last 
anniversary of the battle of "Vtfaterloo were removed to Barbadoes, under 
the charge of Captain L. S. O'Connell, 1st West India Regiment, and have 
been incorporated in this officer’s company. Although they were detained 
for upwards of thirty days on board of a small vessel in consequence of the 
quarantine laws, there was not one man misbehaved himself, and on the 
23rd of November the detachment landed in the most excellent order. The 
officer under whose superintendence ttiby are to be orgawiised reports,--. 
** they are tractable, obedient, and wfell-behaved recruits.” So much for 
the “ blood-thirsty savages of the colonial newspapers.” I rathe^ suspect 
the brains of some of the Qallaboo editors resemble fresh filled sugar 
hogsheads, that ferment from the heat of the climate, and then send forth 
a quantity of dregs and bjack stuff from the prm*. ^ t- 

The Seringapatam, 44, Captain Leith, is in harbour — all well on board. 
The Carron, steamer, made her last trip from J amaica, having three feet 
water in the hold. , ^ 


REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Memoirs of Joseph Holt, General of the Irish Rebels in 1798. 

Edited FRoy: his Ori^hnal Manuscript. By T. Crofton Croker, 

Esq. 

The “ original manuscript” on which thiS remarkable book is founded 
was in our possession for sonjetime with a view to insertion in this Journal, 
but having found that the series would be protracted, and disliking the 
introduction of the subject in our pages, we transferred it, by desire of Sir 
William Belhanj., to the competent hands of Mr. Crofton Croker, who has 
combined the offices of editor, annotator, and, we may ad<l, translator, 
with his usual tact and research, and with great profit to the reader. 

The picture which Holt draws of himself, and the turbulent! scenes in 
which he wa» engaged during the sumenA* and autumn of the eventful 
year 1798, is original and curious. It is the drawing of an unlettered but 
strong-minded man, meant for better things, but driven, as he alleges, into 
wrong courses *by “ oppression” — which, however, even by his own show'- 
ing, was confined to a single individual, who, with a proper discretion, is 
is not named by the editor. Numberless traits throughout the work prove 
how readily an exaggerated notion of this kind might have got hold of a 
hot-tempered man, evidently dissatisfied with his position, and aspiring to 
notoriety. Holt was, moreover, a Protestant, which made his accession to 
the rebel V^ause the more remarkable, and his part more difficult to play. 
It is known, however, that the insurrectionary mania was not co'nfined to 
the Papists— niiriibers of the reformed religion, tainted by the doctrines of 
the French Revolution, having abetted or taken part in the rebellion. 

The principal theatrqof Holt’s deeds as a rebel leader was the beautiful 
and mountain ow' , county of Wicklow, with occasional irruptions into 
Wexford, and the counties of bublin a*nd Kildare. Thus was the Irish 
metropolis kept in constant alarms and its approaches rendered inse- 
cure by the djsorderly and plundering bands whom Holt acknowledges 
^he i could not control, nor deter# from those practices of rapine, and 
cruelty to which he himself appears to have had a sincere aversion. His 
force, at one time amounting to thirteen thousand of the combined 
hordes of Wexford, Wicklow, &c., ^seldom exceeded one thousand men. Of 
thes^ he appears to have mounted a few, whom he pompously calls his 
“ cavalry.” The affectation he displays of military forms and technicalities, 
of the pomp and circumstance of war, is amusing. We hear of his “ Stt* 
perior” and ^ Field Officers,” of his ’iCaptains” and “ companies,” named 
according to the Militia regiments, of deietjers from which they were conEt^ 
posed. Desertion from the Militia with arms and ammunition, in 
appears to hiwre been t^e chief sustenance of the rebellion. Then we hUt? 
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pitching tents,” mx et preeterea nihiU with trials by jury and courts 
martial, rather summary in their decrees and execution. A virago, whom 
he facetiously styles his “ moving magazine,” is characteristic specimen 
of a rebel camp followei;. Her vocation was that of a spy and cartouche* 
box. In the latter capacity she was very successful, coaxing or stealing 
ball-cartridge from the Militia-men in the adjacent posts, and conveying 
sometimes as many as 300 or 40§ rounds “ under her clSthes, before and 
behind,” to the rebel fastnesses in the icklow mountains. .How ’scaped 
she blowing up?— and she is descriHed as not being inaccessible to sparks. 

Holt appears to have been a smart and rejolute fellow, with some inklings 
of military talent ; out though his actions were prompt, his/lescriptions 
are miserably coiifusai. He bristles with prejudice and exaggeration, and 
puts on abundance of swagger, contrasted with* a strong tinge of supersti- 
tion : his dreams were as prophetic and critical as any witch’s. He once 
“ clove” a man “ down from the slloulder to the ribs.” Pretty strong that ! 
And he always, or nearly so, beats “ the enemy.” ife did, if we are to 
credit him, many manly and ^nerous acts, and preserved his better nature 
amidst the rudest excitements of his savage life and warfare, with which, 
and his ferocious associates, he became more and more disgusted, till, at 
length, his band having dwindled to a handful of still faithful followers, he 
surrendered to Lord Powerscourt, in November, 1798, with an understand- 
ing that he should be transported. 

His story is full of life and death, of bustle aW gloom, and affords a 
melancholy insight into the contemptible means by which so much mis- 
chief was effected, such dread excited, and such cruelties perpetrated— 
but acts of savage retaliation were common to both sides. 

Holt’s reflections upon these barbarities do him credit, and his observa- 
tions on the better disposition itnd more kindly manner of the higher 
classes, as well as on the real nature of such attempts as were then in 
progress to overthrow existing- gcveriiments and institutms, are sensible 
and true. Holt, in fact, was a stanch loyalist and anti-reformer — however 
paradoxical it may sound. 

The first volume, to which is prefixed a poftrait of Holt, showing a 
somewhat burly and assassin-like hero, is devoted to the records of his 
career as a General;” the secoftd embraces his adventures as an exile in 
New South Wales, till his return in 1814. The contrast between these 
volumes, between the sword and the plou^share, is curious. Holt died 
at Kingstown, near Dublin, in 1826. 

His autobisraphy, on the whole, is one of the most remarka'file publica- 
tions of the day — although doubt is thrown on its general accuracy by 
Lord Strangford s comments on some incidents with which Holt connects 
him. 

" " « 

On the New Wants arising fros^ the iNTRorpswoN op the 
PaIXHANS Gfr’N IN THE RoYAL NaVY. 

A PRINCIPLE has been put forth in^thij modest pamphlet which we hope 
to see expanded by the same hand. There is no doubt that Steam and the 
ShoU-Gun introduced by Colonel Paiixhans will have greatly modified 
Naval warfare. To meet this change, “ New Wants*’, have arisen which 
it is the object of the author to indicate^ He limits his suggestions, how- 
ever, to the mode of manning and serving the New Gun, of twhich a cer- 
tain proportion will be included in the armament of every ship-of-war. 
For this purpose the author recommends that 2000 men, a number calcu- 
lated on the probable extent of our fleet in case of a war, and at the rate 
of so many raixhatis Cannon, served by four men each, To every ship, 
should be kept* ready and iUi^Mcted for this senrice— We conclude, as 
Marine Artillerists. This suggestion, which ijS judiciou^^ will probably be 
carried into effect. < * 
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A FEW Remarks on the State and Prospects of the Navy in 1838. 

By Capt. G. Smith, R.N. 

Captain G. Smith, whom oiu* readers will recognise as the writer of an 
article on the Sioge of Antwerp, at which he was present, in a former 
Number of this Journal, has applied himself, in this brochure,W\i\i praise- 
worthy zeal, to overhaul our Naval Peace Establishment, and ascertain 
its “ new wants'’ for a fresh turn-out. His views are generi^'liy in concur- 
rence with tht? remarks of the writer wh6se pamphlet we have just noticed. 
Captain Smith adverts principally to \he expediency of providing steam 
armaments and renovating oiw Marine Artillery, with reference to the 
progress and preparations of foreign Powers. The proposition, with which 
lie concludes, for a competent Commission to report on naval improve- 
ments, was enlarged upon in this Journal some time back. 

Portraits of the Brood MaiIes of the Royal Stud. 

Amongst the works of Art, representing Nature, which exercise the 
graphic talent of the day, a collection, which we have recently seen, of 
Portraits of the Brood Mares of the Royal Stud at Hampton Court 
is conspicuous. We never saw any drawings of the noble animal, of which 
these arc some of the tinest'specimens, more beautiful or more true. There 
is a grace perfectly feminine about each, and an almost family likeness ; 
while the expression of countenance— for horses have countenances— is 
peculiar j fades non omuilmi una^ nec diversa tamen^ qualis deed esse 
sororum. The attitudes, also, are well chosen— no easy matter to fix in 
sketching animals from nature. The interest and value of these portraits, 
which are compressed into four numbers, each containing six plates, with 
letter- press descriptions, at an extrem^y modclrate price, is greatly en- 
hanced by the recent ill-advised dispersion, by sale, of the originals.* Were 
we “ Master o^he Horse,” not a table in t^e land from which tViey have 
been exiled si^ld be without these tH^ir substitutes. The latter are 
further recommended to the gallantry of our countrymen, whether lovers 
of sport or the fine artSj^as the production of a lady, young and gifted, by 
wliora the Poi traits have been both drawn and lithographed. They are 
published by subscription at Sams’s. ^ 


NOTICES TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

It is not in our power to gi^e a satisfactory answer to those correspond- 
ents who iKiquire why the publication of the Records of Regiments is so 
long delayed. Are these Histories, which are in fact regimental property, 
to be jobbed, likeithe “ Regulations,” at the expense of the Army ? 

We shall communicate with “Miles” and “ J. W. S,” whose letters 
have reached us. 

The appointmp,pt^ to which J. H,” alludes have been omitted without 
any particular design, and shall be given in future if it be any gratification 
to the parties. ^ 

Our correspondent, who suggests that the letter P. should be prefixed 
^ to the names of all officers who served in three general actions on the Pen- 
* ihsula, will find that we anticipatea him, without, howex^jr, specifying any 
number of actions. ‘ There is a wonderful deafness on all these points — but 
nil deeperandu7n, * • 

Thanks to “ CJn Militaire” for the quaint relic of Other times, which has 
almost the air of a “ ben^ /roro/o.” 

“ An Old Subscriber” is informed that we cannot at present answer his 
quere satisfactorily respecting the an\punt of Pension in 1804. George the 
Fourth’s “boon” was granted about theiclose of 1818, ori^arly in 1819, and 
we believe that an increase then also took (ilace. 

We have bjeen 'com jelled by want of room to omit much eprresponde^ 
thisiaonth, “ U. S.M.” has not been overlooked* 
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' OR, 

NAVAL AND MILITARY REpiSTER. 

• 5 

AFFAIRS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

% 

Ti|B proceedings in Canada were brought down in our last notice to 
the suppression of the insurrection in ther Lower, and the dispersion of 
the insurgents, at Toronto, in the Upper Province. We had not then 
seen the Dispatch of Sir Frzftcis Head, of which we have not this month 
room for a copy, a docujncnt which might have somewhat qualified our 
opinions on the policy of the Lieutenant-Governor’s mode of bringing 
about results to which fortune and the zeal of the loyal population 
appear to have more materially contributed than w'e had suspected. 
There is no axiom in goverunient or ‘morals n!ore sound or more 
universally recognised than that which inculcates the duty of preven- 
tion — a duty involving the best interests^ of humanity and the stability 
of the frame of society. We must not fold our arms and wait for rebel- 
lion, robbery, and murder — we thus become answerable for the crimes 
and their consequences, because we had it in our power to prevent them 
by measures of seeming siverity to the few and real mercy to the mass. 

^rhe gasconading runaway of Toronto, Mackenzie, having, as we 
briefly slated, collected handful of the Upper (Radian rebels, and a 
crowd of vagabonds from the United States, atr^avy Island, in the 
Niagara River, and stored the place with munitions of war seized from 
the American towns, in defiance of the abthorities^the “ Army,’* com- 
posed of 500 adventgjers^ being under the command of a crack-brained 
Yankee named Van Ransellaer — there enacted a “Provisional Govern- 
ment” for a brief space ; till, having fretted his hour upon that stage, he 
decamped, bag and baggage, with his followers, to reappear on another 
scene in the vicinity of Detroit, at the head of Lake tirie, where a fresh 
gathering of “ patriots’’ is announced. They have occupied, it is stated, 
an island or two in the river of Detroit, opposite Fort Malden, and some 
skirmishing has occurred along th*e coast between that place, Amherst- 
berg, and the islands. These marauders have since, it appears, been 
disarmed and dispersed by the prompt interf(W«»iice of Governor Mason, 
of the Michigan State. 

Before the compulsory evacuation of Navy Island by the pirates, a 
, steamer called the Caroline, ^ the employ and occupation of the latter, 
although’ the property of an American, was cut out from her moorings in 
the river and destroyed, by Captain Drew, aii officer of the Royal Navy 
employed with the* local forcb under Colonel M'l^ab, by order of the 
latter. The appended letters will explain the transaction, which wascon- 
ducted with promptitude and spirit. It has, however, ^ven rise to much 
controversy and excitemei|t amongst the wild population of the States, 
dn the ^ground of an alfagea breach of neutrality* The breach, however, 
was comtnitted^.>y flie Americans themselves, who openly aided and 
abetted the rebels to the British agdinst^ whiph these sticklers 
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for a otte-sided neutrality were actually waging war • and if the general" 
and local governments of the Unitfid States found themselves incapable 
of arresting the course of, or punishing the actors in, this illegal warfare, 
it would have been a refinement of “scrupulosity** on the part of the 
British authorities to have suffered, with impunity,* its continuance, to 
the detriment and danger of the loyal subjects of Great Britain, whose 
protection and interests were committed ta their charge. Bu^ we need 
not resort to thes^ arguments, if the factbe‘ihat the Caroline was merely 
moored in the waters of the Niagara, op5[)osite the Fort of Schlosser. 
In either case the piratical stcarnertwas a good prize. 

The representations consequent on this attair and the piratical occu- 
pation of Navy Island by citizens of the United States, appear to have 
been conducted by the British authorities in a becoming spirit, and by 
the American Government with professions »^f impotent good faith : — it 
is deplorably evident that^ their power is but a shadow, wholly ineffectual 
in restraining the bad passions of the master mob, whenever it may 
please the children of nature to indulge in a natural prank, no matter 
how menacing or mischievous to their more civilized fellow-creatures. 
There is nothing lil^e experience in testing theories of political and 
moral perfectibility. c 

In the course of these events, so calculated to embroil the two 
nations, the want of a regular Amferican force, actuated only by a sense 
of public duty, has well-nigh led to the results which both Governments 
appeared to deprecate. Disorderly bodies of militia, fermenting with 
the same feuds and feelings as those they we(;e called out to curb, were 
huddled together at a signal from the local Governors, sounding more 
like a tocsin of war to the British than of pejes to the States — and of 
these, numbers coolly transferred their services and arms to the common 
enemy, — for so, in fact, were the Canadian rebels. A regular Army of 
0000 men for the extent and j/bpulation of the United States, no doubt 
gives exalted ideas of freedom ; but it is that freedom from salutary 
restraint, in crises like the present, from which nations and families 
suffer more vitally and permanently than from the military tyrannies of 
which such “ freedom” is the infaKible precursor. The precis which 
we give in an adjoining page of the American War Secretary’s Report 
on the Army, will afford a tolerably clear view of the composition and’ 
employment of that foro^, miserably inadequate as it is shown to be in 
this eitpose where the Minister recommends an augmentation to more 
than double its actual numberfi ; while a reference to the Abstract of 
Estimates for the servio§(r,»f the British Army, which we also give, will 
furnish but a meagre comparison, in the absence of the various and 
wide-spread distribution of a body by whiclb, with its unrivalled Navy, 
the British nation is upheld in its might,^ majesty, and dominion, while, 
public order is supported, and countless wealth secured by their united*^ 
arms.. 

It will be seen by the Estimates that* dredit has been taken by the 
Secretary-'at-War, as formerly , for the full establishment of regiments — 
the numbers being 7996, — say 8000 more than last year ; the Effectives 
on the 1st of January of the present year weje 9152 below the establish- 
ment for service at home and abroad, exclusive of India. It **is hot, 
^iwnvever, to be inferred that the Army will be completed to its fall 
rt^blishment ; on the contrar^y. Lord Howick declares in a note that 
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such is not his intention ; and, in all probability, the actual augmen- 
tation will not exceed 3000 or 40p0, as we stated last month. We 
have reason to believe that the unexpected elRciency of the local corps 
in North America has rendered the Government less solicitous about 
the reinforcement \)f the Army ; but this may prove a premature confi- 
dence if permanent services are looked to in that quarter under the 
existing organization of Uie local force, which, onp a sudden emergency, 
and contending pro aris ctfocis^ may succeed in coping with rebellion, 
ahd defeating bodies as irregtilar as themselves. But our views must 
not be confined to this contingency, — there are other enemies, and 
more serious ^^xigencies to be guarded against. The Americans, taking 
counsel from ex]»er‘Qnce, are about to increase their Army. 

We last month threw out a suggestion, subsequently introduced in 
the House of Commons •and discussed in the public prints, for the 
military colonization of Canada, and by thaf means effecting the two- 
fold purpose of strengthening the defence and internal order of those 
provinces, and, by holding out an equivalent to the temptation by which 
our soldiers are misled, preventing the extensive desertion from the 
British regiments, by which the pojfUlation anti power of our neigli- 
bouring rivals are i>^reased. There a:e two modes by which these 
important objects may bo effected — eithor by tlie formation of corps, 
composed of men verging on the termination of their periods of service, 
to be employed in Canada with the prospect of grants of land, on their 
discharge, in tiie ratio of their pensions and services; the non-commis- 
sioned officers, of course^ having superior allotments. Such a measure 
a^ this is recommended in the practical and valuable “ Letter from 
Canada,*’ of recent though written immediately before the break- 
ing out of the insurrection, which appears in %ur present Number. 
The second and auxiliary resource is to commute pensions for plots of 
land in North America, leaving it to option«*of soldiers dischai’ged 
or to be discharged on pension, who may not be disqualified by the 
nature or degree of distibility, to accept the alternative of settlements 
in the colonies. So fur from such a measure being expensive, we con- 
ceive that economy, the pinching passion of the day, would be promoted 
by its adoption. A speck of waste land would be excjianged against an 
•annuity, which might thus be redeemed without cost to the State, which, 
on the contrary, would speedily and largely benefit by the spread of 
cultivation so created, the additibnal security afforded to its colonial 
territories, and the retrenchment of expanse consequent on the cessation 
of the necessity for garrisoning, the whole ex^a^t of our North American 
possessions with troops drawn from Great Britain or other colonies 
requiring their presence. * • 

We are sensible that there may be various existing claims upon the 
’ Crown lands ; still, sufficient* we have little doubt, will be found to 
remain for the above purpose. We are, aUo, practically aware of the 
helpless character of old soWftrs in general, when removed from the 
watchful providence of their superiors, and thrown* upon their own 
sources ; but there must he a host of exceptions in so large a body-^ 
and to such only we point. A gallant correspondent, whose communi- 
cation unable tQ insert at leng^t reconimends that the lands of 

those prominently engaged in the late rebellion should become forfeited 

tmd be portione^amongst the loyal veiejans who^so well an<ifoi&fiid)y 
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discharged their public duty. Here would be another and a justifiable 
opening for rewards in the soil. 

The organization of these pensioners into bodies of militia, liable to 
be called out when required iti defence, not only of the country and the 
authority to which they owe allegiance, but of their *own hearths and 
the soil in which they had an interest, might be arranged with ease and 
simplicity. Apian wfts, in fact, proposed ^©me years since* by Sir 
Archibald Christie for a similar measure wiHi regard to pensioners in 
Great Britain, the leading principles of wlAch might, we doubt not, be 
found applicable to the same class ii? Canada, where retired officers, of 
both Services, who have immigrated, may be found in abundance to take 
charge and command of this miktia of regulars. The services rendered 
both by officers and men of this description during the passing disturb- 
ances in Canada are fresh in the recollection cf the country. 

To Lord Howick and ^is Department the Army is, undoubtedly, 
indebted for several measures designed for its benefit ; and while his 
Lordship confines himself to his special province, without encroaching 
on the limits of a distinct authority, he will have the acknowledgments 
and respect of the Service. Thd fact of his Lordship’s having perma- 
nently attached Lieutenant Tulloch, whose papers ton Military Statistics 
have enriched the pages of tliis Journal, to the War-Office as Statistical 
Calculator, with a salary of 3f)0/. per annum, attests his capacity to 
distinguish merit, and his judgment in applying it to the public service. 

The reinforcements proceed in due season to Canada, as described in 
our last number. The 23rd and 71st have reqpived orders to form their 
depots. t( 

' r ' 

The Report of Mr. Poinsett, Secretary of the American War Depart- 
ment, dated December 2, 1837, commences with stating, that the prin- 
cipal part of the regulm* force during the year, been withdrawn from 
the posts on the frontiers and been concentrated in Florida, for the pur- 
pose of prosecuting the Indian war. The following extract will show not 
only the progress of the war in the last campaign, but of what kind of 
materials the United States army is composed. The strictures on the 
employment of an irregular force des^ve attention. 

“ it is unnecessary to recapitulate the circumstances which led to this 
war. They are already well understood ; but it may be important to state’ 
the^ causes* which have egiabled an enemy, so inferior in number and 
resovirces, to baffle the efforts of the* Government to subdue them, and 
which have rendered the contest not only so disastrously protracted, but 
so very expensive. The theatre of war, remarkable for its natural diffi- 
culties, was entirely unk^Rf^n to the cotnmanding officers of our army. 
They were compelled to move their forces wdh the utmost caution in the 
face of a bold, active, and wily foe, thoroughly acquainted with the passes 
of the rivers and morasses which intersect, the country, and who hovered 
about thuir flanks, concentrating their numbers upon a point of attack with ' 
unexaaiple4:rapidity, and flying from the open ground with a swiftness 
that bafflea^he pursuit of the white man, The difficulties of transportation, 
— on lyhjygh the succ5ess of all military operations must depend, — always 
great, alp, in such a country, involving unusual labour, expense, and 
(ielay^^jl^re in some cases insurmountable. In several instances, when 
withiSrreach of the enemy, our troops were , compelled to fall back upon 
their maj^azines or baggage-trains for supplies, aeid thus lose the oppor- 
^hity of striking an effective blow, because the subsistence stores could 
be brought up for thek usCj Wherever it was possible, supplies were 
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transported by water to points near the theatre of operations ; hut having 
to ascend rivers, steam-boats were necessarily employed, at an enormous 
cost to the Government. From thdse points the transportation became 
still more expensive, as well as difficult and danj^erous. Numerous and 
well-appointed escprts had to be furnished— waggons to be dragged over 
pathless tracts of spongy pine, barren, through almost impassable swamps, 
and across marshy rivers — temporary magazines to be built, and posts to 
be established in the wilderness, to which fiirther*supplies of provisions 
and forage were to be brought, for the country is entirely destitute of both, 
artid even the baggage-train dan transport its own forage for a few days’ 
consumption only. When it is considered that these difficulties had to be 
encountered and surmounted by rafw, undisciplined troops, in the face of 
an active energy that destroys unseen, delivering a deadly fire at an unex- 
pected moment, and disappearing in morasses impenetrable to the eye of 
ihe white man, the zeal and persevering courage of our officers and men 
are worthy of all praise.” • 

The Report then says, that it was under theSc circumstances the aid of 
Indian allies was calle(?in : — 

“ The friendly Creeks were employed in the army of the south during 
the last campaign ; but, as it has been found necessary to detain their 
families, at great expense, until they co^ild be transported together to the 
west, they were discharged, and are on their way to their new homes. 
Measures were taken ♦o supply their places, by engaging Indians of other 
tribes. In giving the necessary orders a clerical error was made, by which 
the Indians were offered higher pay tnan the law allows to volunteers.” 

The error was corrected, as soon as discovered ; but the Secretary-at-War 
expresses a hope that Congress will vote the higher sum, so that faith may 
be kept with the Indians already brought to Florida. 

“ Another cause of umfsual expense is to be found in the character of 
the troops employed. At first they were drafted men or volunteers, 
engaged for so short »pviod of service as to render their employment not 
only expensive, but inefficient ; and when they were engaged for a longer 
time, the inexperience of their staff-officers occasioned great and unneces- 
sary expenditures, while the descriptioi^ of forest chiefly mounted merit 
augmented very much the cost of the campaign. The remuneration this 
irregular cavalry received from Government, merely for the use of their 
horses, amounted, in six months, to a sum nearly, if not quite equal, to their 
real value. The Government has had, besides, to pay a large amount for 
horses that perished for want of fdirage, which the state of the country 
rendered it impracticable to transport in sufficient quantities for the supply 
*of so large a body of cavalry. The irregular force thus employed in Florida 
during the campaign of 1836 amounted to aboijt 10,000 men/ one-half of 
which were cavalry, at an expense exceeding that of regular trcTops, 

and by no means so efficient as half the number cf that description of force. 

“ Notwithstanding the experience, gained during the two last cam- 
paigns, showed the great cost ’of employ in^VBlunteers, the department 
had no alternative but to engage them again, which the patriotic offers, 
and citiiens of every part of the country enabled it to do. The nature of 
the climate of Florida requires that the active operations of the campaign 
* ahould be concentrated into a* short period of time, and this ca» only be 
effected by bringing into the field a much greater number of troops than 
would otherwise be necessaryt The regular force, although coUeeted 
firem every point, was deemed inadequate, and resort has been, ba^ to 
InUitia in order to make up, with the regulars, four coluznns, having qach 
the component parts. of an army sufficient to encounter the wh^e of 

theenemy» and, destined to move into, the interim of the 
distinct points of the coast* A large Squadron pf ships of an^ part of 

:)tbe marine brigade hhye, alsor been sent to jthe coast of Florida cor 
op^ats.with thoiland forces ; bnfc jaetwithstonding tliese great, ai# 
the c^quent h^vy and m Floxidh chief, Qeephh Mving 
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been entrapped into the hands of the Americans, under the plea of treat- 
ing for peace, this war is not yet at an end. 

The events of this war, and the ve^ heavy expense attending the class 
of troops employed, induce the Secretary to recommend to Congress the 
re-organization of the staff, and the propriety and even necessity of aug- 
menting the Army of the United States. He recommends the addition of 
three regiments of infantry, and that the companies, both of artillery and 
infantry, should be increased to sixty-four rank and file, with authority 
vested in the President to augment their ni^ber, not to exceed 120 men, 
whenever the exigencies of the country mhy require it ; and enable tHe 
executive, on any sudden emergeticy^to place the Army on a respectable 
footing of defence. ^ ^ 

In the staff department it would appear that, as the Army is now can- 
stituted, officers are drawn off for staff duties, to the great injury of the 
service of the lines. The present organization does not give to regiments, 
or companies, any supernumerary ol^cers : they are no more than the 
^lerformance of the various duties of the military co^imand actually require. 
Such is the defective state, at present, of every branch of the staff, that all 
are supplied from subalterns of the line. The department of the Quarter- 
master-General, the Commissary-General, the Engineer, the Ordnance, 
the Paymaster-Generah and the Topographical Corps, are all compelled 
to make draffs from the line of the Army for the performance of their 
indispensable duties; and the returns of the Adjitant-General’s Office, 
of the regiments in the field dhring.the last campaigns in Alabama and 
Florida, exhibit a lamentable deficiency of officers to fulfil the duties pro- 
perly belonging to them. 

In the Quartermasteij’s department is recommended the addition of 
some officers of rank, with a limited number of agents, forage, waggon, 
and barrack-masters, — experience having shown that officers of a higher 
grade than those at present employed, are necessary to take charge of 
remote districts, and supervise the expenditure, ilncl direct and control the 
complicated operations of this department in the field. 

In the Adjutant-General’s department the report recommends such an 
addition as will give airAssistaift Adjutant-General to each division of the 
Army ; and in the Commissariat the addition of four officers. 

The extensive range of duties which have, of hate years, devolved upon 
the corps of topographical engineers, renders its increase a matter of neces- 
sity. Important surveys are neglecjted and works of improvement are 
slowly and imperfectly carried on. The entire of this corps consists but of 
ten officers. The Secretary observes, “ that to this corps it has been ne-, 
cessary to ^d, during the past year, about thirty individuals, employed 
as en^eers, at compensations greater than are allowed to military 
engineers ; thus making the cost of this branch of service much greater 
than it would be in the form of perfectly organised corps. In addition 
to this consideration, dSnftipline and a proper subordination cannot be 
introduced in a mixed service, where the smaller part only is subject to 
the rules and articles of war, the greater being entirely exempt, and with- 
out those positive distinctions of authority and of rank, upon which dis- 
cipline so eminently depends.” Besides the military duties appertaining , 
to theiBfigineer, the officers of this corps have also a civil emj)lDyment, 
whioh'Cdnsists of surveys of the coasts, rijers* harbours, bays, and water- 
courses, in order to yieir being improved fi5r commercial and other pur- 
poses, and in superintending the various works for these improvements ; 
in surveys of roads and canals, and in conducting all civil construc- 
tions ^nected with the commerce of the country, and such internal com- 
mun^ations Congress may direct. It has been, heretofore, the practice 
q| the Government of the United States to fend th^ir engineer officers to 
f*#; w constructing the works of individuals and private companies. It is 
m^mended that thiy prdcticcfbe immediately put a stop to. 

&r the Report states what are the additions neoesi^y to mate flie 
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Army of the line effective. The Secretary then submits that the system 
by which the Army is at present governed is radically defective. It ap- 
pears that each branch is entirely independent of the other, differently 
organised, governed by different regulations, and, although purely military 
in their functions, depending only on the civil authority at the head of 
the department of vva». To cure this defect of organization, “ it is recom- 
mended that (there be created a staff-corps, to consist of the Brigadier- 
General, chief of the staff ; six Colonels, six Lieutenant-Colonels, eight 
Majors, twehty Captains, and*twenty First-Lieutenants, who shall exercise 
all the functions, and perform allUhe duties at present performed by the 
Quaftermaster-General, AdjutanVGeneral, lilspectors-General, Commis- 
sary-General of Subsistence, and their assistants, and also by the Topo- 
graphical Ei^inee^’s ; and that the Commissariat of Purchases and the 
Medical Staff of the Army be attached to the said Staff Corps ; thus uniting 
under one head an homogeneous body sufficiently numerous to insure pro- 
motion within itself, create an esprit de corps, excite emulation, and keep 
alive hope. This organization, at the same time tlmt it secures uniformity 
and efficiency to the operations of the Staff, is entirely compatible with 
its present division into separate bureaux, and will not disturb the exist- 
ing relations of the present officers of the corps with the branch to which 
they are now attached.” 

The increase of the rank and file and Stiff of the Army above recom- 
mended has become nec^sary, it is considered, independently of other 
causes, from the greatly extended frontier — tr<vn the number and descrip- 
lion of maritime fortresses — and from the large body of Indians which the 
policy pursued by the Government of the United States towards that people 
has concentrated upon her western borders. “When, in 1821, the army was 
reduced to G127 men, the extent of our frontier did not exceed 6373 miles, 
along the inland portion of whi<j^ the Indian tribes were separately scattered, 
a large portion of their numbers being within the States, and rendered harm- 
less by the surrounding wlnte population ; and the maritime frontier was 
occupied by a few inconsiaei%ble forts. Since that period its extent has 
been increased (by the acquisition of the Floridas and other causes) to 8500 
miles, most of our principal harbours and bays have bee^ fortified by exten- 
sive works, and the Indians concentrated on the western line, so as to pre- 
sent a front of not less than ^5,000 warriors. The protection due by the 
Government to the inhabitants of this extensive and exposed portion of our 
country would require a much larger force than is here proposed’*', if their 
safety were made to depend entirely up(^ the regular army : and I would 
respectfully recommend the construction of a chain of tbrtres^es along that 
line, ^nd a competent organization of the militia of the frontier states, as 
important and necessary auxiliaries for this purpose. If any dangei:jl to be 
apprehended from an army of fifteen thousand men, scattered along a fron-» 
tier of more than 8000 miles, and commanded by officers educated to re- 
verence the laws and cherish the freedom of their country, it is effectually 
to be guarded against by a proper organization of thciffilitia. Their aggre- 
gate force now is little short of a million and a half (f men; and whatever 
their efficiency may be against a fdreign enemy, thej^ may always be relied 
upon when the liberties of the country are assailed.* 

• AJleport from the Chief Engineer is incorporatecl with the ReporVof 
the Secretary. It contains a list of the different fertificatiotis completed 
and under construction, and the full ymament and amount of force which 
each requires to arm and garrison if; and of projected works along the sea 
and inland frontiers. The Chief Engineer remarks, that the pay and emo*’ 
laments of the highly-talented young men who distinguish themselves ’ 
above their fellows in their progress through the militai^ academy*rarai^%v 
sufficient for their support ; , ana recommends that the officers of efikiijieakaf 
be placed on the Same foqtkig as ^hosc of the eav^ of the Uniti^ 

, 
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With respect to the fortresses, it would apped.r that Fort Moultire, jJr 
Sulir^kn Island, at the entrance of Charleston liatl^our, and Fort Monroe 
in the Chesapealte, are in a state of considerable delapliiation ; and the 
latter will require a considerable sum of money to make it even defensible. 
It has been decided by a decree of the civil courts, that the land on which 
Fort Delaware stands, on Pea Fetch Island, (which j)rotects Philadelphia, 
Chester, and Newcastle, and covers the ^’eat powder manufactories near 
Wilmington) does not belong to the Government, but to a private indivi- 
dual, who offered it? to the Government prior- to the decision, i?,t a compa- 
ratively small svKn, will not now take lesa than 100,000 dollars : and it has 
DpW become a question whollier the Gfovterqment will abandon the ejiten- 
sm works erected at great cOilS of comply with this enormous demand. 

An ordnance corps jwras organised m 1832, but on so limited a scale that 
it does not afford an ^cer to superintend each arsenaP- and it is now re- 
commended to add two majors and ten iirst-lieutenants to this branch of 
the service. It is suggested that arms continue to be supplied by 
tract; but that a national foundry be established, in which experiments 
may be tried, and standards of comparison constructed to which contractors 
should conform. The manufacture of gunpOwher is to be placed under a 
joint board of the united service of army and navy. It is also recom- 
mended, in consequence of the great expense of transport, that a manu- 
factory of small arkas be established west of the Alleghany mountains. 

Utider the head of pensions, it appears that the sum necessary to meet 
the, disbursements of the year 1837, is 2,532, 141* dollars. The widows and 
children of officers who die 'in the service are in no way provided for by the 
Government ; and it is proposed, by way of creating a fund for this pur- 
pose, that a moderate deduction be made from their pay, to such an amount 
and in such manner, as may be agreed tipoh by the officers themselves. At 
the same time the Secretary strongly recommends an addition to the pay 
of the non-commissioned ofeers and soldi As, and to officers from the rank 
of second-lieutenant to that of lieutenant-colonel, on the ground of the 
high price paid for labour to workmen, and Kie demand throughout the 
country, and the high remuneration paid for that description of talent pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree by the officers of the United States army. 

The Report concludes by^tating, that suitable sites have been chosen by 
a board of surgeons for the erection of hospitals, for the use of sick seamen 
and boatmen navigating the western rivers t.nd lakes. 

The following General Orde^ issued to the troops by Sir John Col- 
boyne^ was ofoitted in our last for want of room : — 

Head-quarters, Montreal, Dec. 12, 1&37. 

; XhA^tive swice ^ which the troops have been suddenly engaged since 
the outbreak of an organized and extensive revolt in this province, has 
hitherto prevented the Lieutenant-General Commanding from expressing 
his satisfaction at ^ conduct and zealous exertions of the troops in the 
Montreal district unSei' his eommaml; but h^ £xcel)[^ncy is persuaded that 
at no period has the energy and activity, of the British Army been more 
conspicuous than in thC severity of marches vrhich have been lately accom- 
p^hed. Although the unfavourable state of the weather, and the almost . 
inipin^ii^^ble state of the roadst, previhted the forces under the command 
’iff Colonel Gore from entering the village of St. Denis omthe ffrst 

of the revolt^ the success vt^liich has since attended that officer 
force Under his command, and the capture of arms and ^mUni- 
/W^wve bad the. effect of restoring order and tranquillity to thfft^eetion 
country. The zeal and energy evinced by Lieut.-Colonel Hughes, 
24tb ll^ment, under whose immemate cothmand the force proceeded to 
St DNffik have been under the"* notice of the Lieut.-Gcn^ral^Comr 

weB as the^g^ Captain 3^ 
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rtSfc Ctiid#^, $o ably conducted by Lieutenant^ 
Colonel WetheiftMl* «o gaUftntfy by himself and the force under 

his command* eotismffif of \he Hegiment, a detachment of Royal 
Artillery, and Wth Remni^, a^d the Montreal Cavalry, led to the com- 
plete defend rf the' ehetlty,>. attd has e^ptially contributed to put down 
lerolt on the Iifcheliett. ^LiCOf.-^ColodeiWetherSll speaks most favourably 
ol'the conducfofMidc«Ward,o£thARoyalRedment; Captain Glasgow, 
Royal Artillery; and ^pfaia Da^idr Montreal Cavalry, upon this occa- 
sion. The service ucm^wmch the troops have lately been engaged has 
been greatly facilitated^bfthe.soirited ^nd unparalleled exertions of the 
Voluijteer Corps of MoiitriiS]^ of Whmh had only been embodied 
within the last forthi^ht and pis JExcelftg^ trasts that the same energy, 
forbearance, and discipline, which has ct&rausterised the troops in general, 
will speedily put an^nd to the deplorable warfare m w^ch they are engaged. 

Lieut.-General Sir J. Colborne to Major-Gen. Lord F. Somerset. 

Hedd-Quartcrs, Montreal, Jan. 2nd, 1838. 

T have the honour to transmit to yon (the copy of a letter from the 
Lieut. -Governor of Upper Canada, in whi^ he acquaints me that a party 
of Americans have taken pofse^sion of Navy Island, and are constructing 
works of defence on it, and invitii%otheT5 to join them, with the intention 
of aiding the rebels who have been driven out of the province. This 
island is Bntish territory, and is north-ekfitpf Grand Island, about two 
miles from the confluence of the Chippewa and Niagara. I have ordered 
the remainder of the 24th Regiment to pfoceeu to Niagara, and part of 
Major Cameron’s company of artilleiy ; they will arrive there, I hope, in a 
few days. The excitement in Vermont, and in the State of New York, 
renders it necessary that the force under my command should be constantly 
pi epared to repel any invasion on the part of the population of the United 
States. I hope, however, that the failure of the rebels will have the effect 
of repressing the violence of th9 many supporters m the United States of 
the revplt and distuibances in Canada, and of preventing the party on Navy 
Island from receiving further r^-inforcements. There has been no appear- 
ance of resistance to my orders m this district since my return from St. 
Benoit, and the measures which 1 have authorised for disarming the 
habitans generally have been acted on without difficulty. ^ 

' > 
The Hon. A. N. Macnab, Colonel Commanding, to Col. the Hon. Jonas 

Jones, A.B.C. 

Head-Quarters, Chippewa, Dec. 30, 1837. 

Saturdfl^ morning, three o’clock. 

Sir, — I have the honour to report, for the information of hiv Excellency 
the Lieutenant-Governor, that having received positive informationihat 
the pirates and rebels at Navy Island had purchased a steam-boat, ^lled 
the Caroline, to facilitate their intended* invasion of this country-i-and 
being confirmed in my informatiqn yesterday by the b'^at (which sailed 
under British colours) appearing at that Island, 1 detej^mined upon cut- 
ting her out; and haV^g sent Captain Drew, of the Royal Navy, he, in 
the most gallant manner, with a creyir of volunteers, performed this danger- 
ous service, which was handsomely effieeted. In consequence of the heavy 
current it was found to be impossible to get the vessel over to this 
anti lb was, therefore, necessary to set her oh fire. Her colours are in my 
possessioiit^I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Maonab, Co!. Commanding. ^ 

P.S.— had two or three wounded, and the pirates aObnt the same 
number killed. A* N. MACnraBf 

The Hon. John Elmsley, Lieut. RJI., to the Hon* Col* A. N. Macnedb* 

ChiPlwiwiw T)m, 39r iWf 8 A.i|* * 
haverthe hopour i^jntbrin tmt4 havfi jast 

U. 8, Jojirmi* No. U8«Maiicii| 1888* > 8 S' 
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the neijEfhbourhood of Navjr Island, to which point I proceeded at day- 
break with my spy-glass to inspect the position of the rebel forces. 

Soon after my arrival there, I perceived our eight-oared gig just round- 
ing the northern extremity of Navy Island. She had been all round the 
island, and was fired at fiom all parts of it, with round shot, canister and 
grape, and musketry. * 

On our coming abreast at Fort Schlosser, I distinctly saw two dis- 
charges of heavy ordnance from a point on the main shore on the American 
side, not far from that fort. , * ‘ tv 

As soon as mir boat had passed, the firYng ceased. 

1 have deemed it no more than my auty to call your attention fo this 
fact, to the truth of which I em prepared to make affidavit whenever 
called upon. 

I have the honour , to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

" J. Elmslky, Lieut. Royal Navy. 

The Hon. Colonel A. Macnab, &c. 

ft 

W. Lockwood, Esq., First Lieutenant of tbe St. Catherine’s troop of 
Cavalry, to the Hon. Colonel Macnab, &c. 

Sir, — I have the honour to inform you that this morning at eight 
o’clock, about twenty men appeared on Grand Island (two miles below 
Black Creek) constructing a bridge across a ravine, and when they saw 
a party of men on the Canada shore watchmg their movements, they 
fired a volley of musketry towards them; after having completed their 
work they left two men on the bridge, and retired towards the lower 
part of the island.— T have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient 
servant, William Lockwood, 

First.- Lieut, of the St. Catherine Troop of Cavalry. 
To the Hon. Colonel Macnab, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Forces of Upper Canada. 

Chippewa, Dec. 29, 1837. 

The Hon. A. N. M‘Nab to Colonel Strachan. 

% Head-Quarters, Chippewa, Jan. 1, 1838. 

Sir,—! have the honour to inclose to you, for the information of his 
Excellency the Lieutenant Governor, the Report of Commander Drew, 
R.N., of the capture and destruction by fire of the piratical steamer Caro- 
line, while engaged in the service of the rebels at Navy Island. The 
Report of that gallant officer, His Excellency will observe, is written wdfh 
that modesty which distinguishes the accounts of a brave man of his own 
valour ; but I beg to assure his Excellency that it w^as a most daring and 
spirlWd action, ar^ for which I feel most grateful to Commander Drew 
and the brave fellows under his command, who so nobly volunteered to 
perform this desperate service. I shall take an early opportunity to for- 
ward to his Exce^ncy the names of the party under Commander Drew, 
that the country majr know every* actor ii> this gallant affair. It affords 
me the greatest satisfaction to state th%t Commander M‘Cormack, although 
severely grounded, is in a fair way«of recovery. Captain Arnold’s wounds 
yriil, I trust, soon be healed. Captain Warren (late of 66th) is doing duty 
^ usual. I have, &c. , ' * 

*• Allak N. M*Nab, Col. Com. 

T6 Colonel Strachan, Military Secretary, &c. 

Commander Drew, R.N., to the Hon. A, N. M‘Nab, Colonel, Commanding 
her Majesty’s Forces. 

Head-Quarters, Chippewa, Dec. 30, 1837. 

Sir,— I have the honour to inform fou Jhat, in obedience to your com- 
mands to burn, sink, or destroy the piraticalu steam-vessel tvbich had been 
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plying between Navy Island and the American shore the whole of yester- 
day, I ordered a look-out to be kept upon her ; and at about 5 p.m. of 
yesterday, when the day had closed in,, Mr. Harris, of the Royal Navy, 
reported the vessel to me as having moved off Navy Island. I imme- 
diately directed five boats to be armed and mawned with forty-five volun- 
teers, and at about 1 1 p’clock p.m. we pushed off from the shore for Navy 
Island, when, not finding her there as expected, we went in search and 
found her moored between the Island and the main shore. I then assem- 
bled the boats off the point of •tre Island, and dropped quietly down upon 
the steamer. We were not discovered until within twenty yards of her, 
when»the sentry upon thq gangway hailed us, and asked for the counter- 
sign, which I told him we would give hirp when we got on board ; he then 
fired upon us, when we immediately boarded, and found from twenty to 
thirty nj^en upon htSr decks, who were easily overcome, and in two minutes 
she was in our possession. As the current was running strong, and our 
position close to the Falls of Niagara, I deemed it most prudent to burn 
the vessel, but, previously to set^ng her on fire, we took the precaution to 
loose her from her moorings, and turn her out inlo*the stream, to prevent 
the possibility of the destruftion of anything like American property. In 
short, all those on hoard the steamer who did not resist were quietly put 
on shore, as I thought it possible there mi^ht be some American citizens 
on board. These who assailed us were, of caurse, dealt*with according to 
the usages of war. I cannot speak too highly of the conduct of the ofiicers 
and men who accompaniei^ me ; their coolness and bravery show what 
may be expected from them when their countiV requires their services: 
where all behaved so well it would be invidious in me to particularise any 
one ; but I may be excused for mentioning the gallant conduct of Lieut. 
Shepherd M‘Cormack, R.N., who nobly seconded me, and had to encounter 
several of the pirates in the fore part of the vessel, by which, I regret to 
say, he has received five des]ferate wounds; we have also two others 
wound«d; and, 1 regret to add, that five or six of the enemy were kiUed. 
A return of our wounded I be^ to subjoin. 

I have, &c. 

Andrew Drew, Commander R.N. 

P.S. — I beg to add, that we brought one prisoner awly, a British sub- 
ject, in consequence of his acknowledging that he had belonged to Dun- 
combe’s army, and was on bdlird the steamer to join Mackenzie upon 
Navy Island. 

Andrew Drew. 

Return of Wounded— -Lieut. Shepherd M‘Corniiack, R.N., desperately ; 
Captain Warren, slightly ; John Arnold, severely. ^ 

« Andrew Dffiiw. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

Head-Quarters,«Chippewa, Jan. 3, 1838. 

Colonel M‘Nab has great satisfaction in announciltig'lo the forces under 
his command, that the destruction of the steam-boat Caroline, iR the em* 
ploytnent of the pirates on Navy fsland, which was effected in a manner 
so highly creditable to the gallant volunteers from the naval brigade end 
tihops, on tjie night of the 29ih Dectober, 1837, has met with the qnqqa- 
hfied approbation of his Excellency the Lieulenant-Governori and that 
his Excellency desires to express toXommander Drew,* and to the* brave 
volunteers who accompanied him, his thanks for the im|K>rtant service 
they have rendered to this province, and which his Excellency will lose Ra 
time in making known to her Majesty’s Government. 

By Order, Ifec.. 

BroBr Young, Aaaistant Brigade*M«i}mr, 

♦ ' ' I 'j' •' ^ 
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A Meeting of Naval Officers was held on Thursday the 22nd ult, rat 
the Thatched House, Admiral Sir George Cockburn in the Chair, to 
adopt preliminary measures and promote a general subscription for the 
erection of a Monument to Nelson. After an able address from the 
gallant Chairman, the proposed resolutions were unanimously adopted, 
and a subscription opened on the spot. Thus, ther., has this long-delayed 
tribute, of which we have so repeatedly urged the propriety, been put in 
train with the patronage of the highest and the fairest prospects of suc- 
cess, by the contributions of the UiNiTEP .Scrv/cc and the public at large. 
The description of monument to be erected has not yet been settled, 
although the site, with the consent of the authorities, is understood to be 
Trafalgar-square. It will, we hope, be left to compethion. 

A compliment has been recently paid to Captain W. H. Smyth, of 
the Royal Navy, which is equally honoura^de to the Institution conferring 
and the party receiving it. The Royal Irish Academy have spontaneously 
elected Captain Smyth, who had not put fljrward any claims to the 
honour, a member of their distinguished body. 


NAVY ESTIMATES, 1838-9. 


ABSTRACT. 

Required to 
be Voted for 
the Service 
of the Year 
1838-9. 

Last Vote 
fur the 
Financial 
Year 
1837-8. 


£. 

£. 

Wages to Seamen and Marines . . • . * • • 

1,072,497 

1.074,727 

463,668 

VictUHls fur ditto 

520,7*7 

Admintliy OSiee . • • 

112,637 

111,683 

Office for Registry of Merchant Seamen . . ' . ' . 

2.425 

2,365 

Scientific Branch . 

26,230 

33,270 

Her Majesty's Establishments at Horae 

121,793 

120.897 

Her Majesty's Estal^hsliments Abtoud ...... 

18.884 

19,634 

Wages to Artificers, icc., era in her Majesty’s Establishments 
at Home 

450,093 

448,535 

Wages to Artificers, &c., employed in her Majesty’s Establishments 
Abroad * . . . 

24,850 

24,333 

Naval Stores, &c.. for the Building and Repair of Ships, Docks, 
Wharfs. &c 

554,383 

514,827 

New Wuckemid Improvements and Repairs in Uie Yards, See. 
Medicines and Medical Stores . 

89,786 

111,048 

17.847 

18,160 

Miscellaneoua^Services 

73,681 

60,166 

Total for the Effective Service .... 

3,085,853 

3,002f;333 

HalRpny to the Officerspf tlie Navy and Royal Marines 

Military Pensions and Allowances 

783,682 

810.771 

525,856 

628.649 

Civil Pensions and Allowances . 

200,633 

208.765 

Total for the N«fval Service 

4.596.024 

4,551,520 

For the Service tf-otker Departments of Government;— 

Army and Ordnance Departments (Conveyance of TroSps, Sec.) . 

149,636 

139, a53 

Home Department (Convict Service) . • , • 

66,380 

98. 188 

Grand Total 

4,811,990 

4.786.761 


Mikto. Palukny. 


SurPLKMBN^AVi Estimate. , , 

( ' , 

Of the Charge which will probably be incurred for the Maintenance, Clothing, And. 
other Expenses of the Provisional Force, which has been maintained at the 
of Good Hope, for the temporary Service of Her Majesty. ^ ; 

From the Ist April, 1838, to the Slat Marche 1839, upon Account . • £ 

War-Office, 26th Jan., 1838. ' ^ • Howick. 
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Abstract of the Estimates of Effective Army Services for 365 Days> 
fiom the Ut April, 1838, to the 3lbt March, 1939. 



\Vdr*Offico, 26th January, 1838, 


Howxck. 


•• 


Abstract of the Estimates of Non-Eifective Army Services, from the 1st Api’ili 1838, 
to the 31st March, 1839. 


SEKMCES. 


7. Hewards for Militniy Services . , • . 

8. Army Pay uf General Officers • • • • 

9. Pull pay lor Uetueil Officers 

10. Half'Pay and Military Allowances . . • • 

11. Foreign Half-Pay, &c 

12. Widows’ Pensions . . , . , . ® , 

id. Coihpassioiiale Allowances, Bounty, Warrants, and Pln- 

Bions lor Wounds 

U. In-Pensioqers of Cliulsea and Kilmainham, aud^ut* 
Pensioners of Cheised .... 

15. Superannuation Allowances . , . , * • 

Numbers and Charge to 31si March, 1839 • • 

Deduct Appropriabcns in Aid . • • • 

Amount to be provided to Slst March, 1839 • 



MiMOBAKDTJtf.— By the Act i Geo. IV. c. 71, a sum of 469,000 pet Annuii is nwd into Her Majesty*! 
Exchequer by the East laiia Company, on accpnnt of the charge tor Ketixing P«y and P^niipits, and 
other expenses of t^t mature, arisitig m respect of Her Miycityw Foscei lervuig inlodUi* • This tttm U 
applied towards the g^meral expeaiOi of the etute, 
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Cumparative Abstract of the Estimates of Army Service, s, for the Year ending 31st March, 1838> 

be maintained, ^he Probable Charges, and the Amounts 


EFFECTIVE SERVICES. 


TIu tlie Cnilcd Kmgdom^ 
Land Forces 1 and the Cdlonics . ] 

' In the East Indies . . 



6 ,>493 

579 

4,515 

4.540* 

2,805 

1 

1.116 

1,117 

9,298 

-- 

,5,631 

5.657 


Diderence of Numbers 


CHARGE . . 

Probable , , , 


{ Land Forces— Gross Charge, . 

which IS thus distributed. 

In the United Kingdom .ind in the Colonics . , . . 

In the East Indies 


а. Staff (exclusiv e oflodu) .... 

3. Public Departments ..... 

4. Royal Mihtaiy College *. . . . 

5. Royal Military Asylum and Hibernian School 

б. Volunteer Corps . . ... 


Totals « 

Deduct, Charge defrayed by the East India Cotiip.any 


Deduct 1837^8 fiom 1838-9, and Decrease fiom Increase 

% 

Remains Increase of Chat go and of Amount to bo pnnided 


£. £, 

3.817,973 3.992.727 


3,309.779 

(582,948 
155, 85() 
(50,982 
17,924 
1(5.583 
80,280 


4,1/3,850 4,324,352 

67;, 442 (582,948 

3,496,408 3,641,404 

3,4%, 408 


NON-EFFECTIVE SERVICES, 


. Rewards for Military Services 
. Armv P,k-v of General Olliccrs 
t Full Pay hW Retired Odicers ? 

. Half P.iv and Miljtiu7 Allowances • 

. Foreiini Half Pay . . . . 

. Widows’ Pensions .... 

. Compassiouate Allowances . * . 

( lD-ren-.ioiiersol I^hclseu^hd Kilmain- 1 
' \ bam and Out-PensiomTs of Chelsea . ) 
. Superannuation Allowances 


Deduct 1837-8 from 1838-9, and* Increase 1 
fi-oin Decieabo . . . , 1 

Remains Increase in Numbers, and Dc- ^ 
crease in Chai:ge and Amount to be pro- i 
vided. . . C . . . ' 


Totals— Effective Services 
Ditto— Non-Effective Services 


^ ^ ^ Totals . c 

Deduct 1837.8 from I838t9, . 

and DeeceaH from Increase 

Bmalns, Increase of NumbeTs. [ 
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and forlhe Year ending 31st Match, 1839 ; showingthe Difference between the Numbers to 
provided or to be provided after deducting Appropriations in Aid. 
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ESTIVAm OF THE OFFICE OiF OEBNANCB 


COMPARATIVE ABSTRACT 


Votes. Okdinahy. i , 

1. Civil Establishments (Tower aiul Pall-Mall)^ 
r Departments, Woolwich . . J . 

rt j Salaries at Home Stations . . . . , 

* A Do. at Stations in Ireland and Foreign Stations 

I Do. Barrack-Masterjj, &c., Great Biitain, Ireland, and Foi;pign Stations 
3* Master Gunners . . ^ . . • . * 


4, Royal Engineers, Sappers and Miners, and Royal Staff Corps 

, i Royal Regiment of Artillery . ^ . 

\ Do. do. •’ three additional Companies . 


6. Horse Artillery, &c. . . . , 

7. Field Train ...... 

8. Medical Establishment ..... 

9. Academical Establishment ..... 

Total of the Ordinary , . . 

ExTnAORI?TNARIES. 

"■Charge for the Superintendence of Ordnance Works and Repairs, Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies . . . . | 

Ordnance W orks and Repairs, and Storekeepers’ Expenditure in Great 
Britain, Ireland, atdl the (’olonies .... 

10. Charge for the Superintendence of the Building and Repair of Barracks 

in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies 
Building and Repair of Barracks in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies 
Barrack Masters* Expenditure, Allowances to llarrack Masters, and 
L Lodging^money to Officers, in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies 

11. Military, Cwilj and Barrack Contingencies • • 

12 Stores . . . £70,0001 

li. ^ ^ 55,000/ 

Total of the Extraoidinaries . . 

13, Unprovided • • ^ , , . , 

14. Superannuated ••••.. 

15^ Comim^sariat Suppliest for Great Britain, Ireland^ and the Colonies « | 


147,006 

-30,826 

130,631 


Ordinary • ^ 
Extraoidinaries . 
Unprovided 
Superannuated . 
Uommissaridt Supplies 


Recapitulation. 


To be Expended 


Deduct flrcdits: 

By Rents, Sale of Lands and Premisesi Sale of Old Stores^ Rent 
of Canteens, &c. • • • « , 

Total to be Votal • » 


Office of Ordnance, 7tii Eei)., 1608. 


fob the year 1838-39. 
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OF THE ESTIMATE. 


Page. 1833.9. 


£2193 was the amount of the 
last annual Grant for the Commissa- 
riiit Establishment in Ireland, the 
duties of which, with two Clerks, have 
been transferred to the Ordnance. 

t This sum (2528/.) was voted 
upon the Army Estimates for 1837-8 
for the Royal Staff Corps, employed 
on the Military Canal in Kent and 
Sussex, which has been transferred 
to the Ordnaijce Department 


55(1,109 W, 302 9,516 More 


394,645 I 366,287 | 28,35^ 




660,063 570,033 


169,847 


262,298 1 I 294,886 


,557,895 556,109 

660,063 570,033 

3,179 8,324 

166,969 169,847 

262,298 294,886 


1,650,404 1,599,199 


23 I 103,453 1 200,956 

' 1,546,951 


• £90,030. 


32, 68^ I Of this sum 91,508/. for Ireland 

was voted upon the Commissariat 

Estimate^for {837-8, but the Supplies 
. • are now provided for in the present 
^ . . Estimate, the Service Raving been 
5,J45 transferred to the Ordnance Depart- 
2,878 ment. * 

39,588 • 


More to be expenSedi 
Less Credits. 


i More to be Voted. 


|tf $• DoMituii'T'A* iaivi 4iw<k^« 
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STATIONS OF THE BRITISH ARMY Oil IsT MARCH, 1838, 

[Where two places are meatloaed^ihe last-hamed is that at which the Depot of the Regt. 

is stationed.] 


let Life Guards— Windsor. 

Slid do. — Regent's Park. 

Royal Horae Guards — Hyde Park. 

Ist Draguou Guards— Duudalk, ord. for Canada, 
3nd do.— Cahir. , 

Srd do.— Ipswich. 

4th do.— Manch«*ster. 

5 th do. — Birmingham. ' 

$th do.— Brighton. 

7th do.— York. ,, 

ist Dragoons— Cork. 

3nd do. — Dublin. 

3rd do. — Bengal. 

4th do. — Bombay. 

6 th do. — Dorchester. 

7th Hussars— Dublin, ord. for Canada. 

8th do. — Newbridge. 

9th Lancers — Glasgow. • 

10th Hussars — Nottingham. 

11th Light Dragoons— Bengal, ordered home. 
12th Lancers— Hounslow. 

13th Light Dragoons— Madras. 

14th do.— Edinburgh, 

15th Hussars — Leeds. « 

16th Lancers— Bengal. 

17th do. — Coventry. 

Grenadier Guards [Istbatt.] — Tower. 

Do. [2nd battalion 1— George’s B. 

Do. [3rd battalion] — Purtman B. ' 

Coldstream Guards [Istbatt.]— Windsor. 

Do. [2ml battalion] — Wellington B. 

Sc. Fusilier Guanls [1st batt.] — Dublin. 

Do. C2nd battalion] — St. John’s Wd, 

1st Foot [1st battalion] — Athlone. 

Do. [2ad battalion] — Canada ; Plymouth. 

2ad do. — Bombay ; Chatham. 

3rd do.— Bengal ; Chatham. 

4th do.— Madras j Chatliam. 

5th do. — Ionian Isles ; Portsmouth. 

6th do. — Bombay; Chatham. 

7th do.— Dublin. 

8th do. — America ; Galwa^, . * 

9th do. — Bengal ; Chatham. 

10th do. — Fermoy. 

1 Ith do. — On passage to Bermuda ; Kiusale. 

12th do.— Mauritius; Kinsale. 

13th do. — Bengal; Chatham. 
i4thdo. — West Indies; Brecon. 

15th do.— Canada ; Buttevant. • 

l6th do. — Bengal; Chatham. 

17th do. — Bombay {^Chatham. 

18th do.— Ceylon ; Castlebar. 

19th do.— T^mplemore. 

'^SOth do.— Canterbury. ' ^ 

filstdo. — Van Diemen’s Land; Chatham. 

22nd dow— Cork. 

23rd do.— Dublin, ord. for Canada. • 

24th do.— Canada; PoTtsmauth.! 

25th do.— Limerick. 

26th do. — Bengal; Chatham. 

27th do.— Cape of G. Hope, Chatham. 

28th do. — N.S. Wales; Chatham. 

39tli do. — Mauritius, ord. home ; Devonport. 
30th do,— Bermuda ; Sunderland. 

Slst do.— Bengal; Chatham. 

32ad do.— Canada ; Devonport. 

33rd do.— Gibraltar i Boyle. 

84th do.— Canada; Feraoy. 

35th do.— Mauritius; Londonderry. 

86tlidQ. — W. Indies: Devonport. 

37th do. — Jamaica; Plymouth. 

38 th do.— Dublin. 


39th Foot — Madras ; Chatham. 

40th do.— Bombay j Chatham. 

4l8t do — Madras ; Chatliam. 

42nd do.— Glasgow. 

43r<l do. — Canada ; Plymouth. 

44th diy. — Bengal ; Chatham. f 

45th dt — Madias, on passage homo ; Chatham. 

46th do. — Gibraltar; Coik. 

47tli do.— Malta; Portsmouth. 

4Sth do. — Birr. 

49th do. — Bengal ; Chatham. 

50th do. — New South Wales; Chatham. 

5lsl do. — Ch.vtham, for Van Diemen’s 7l«and« 
52ud do.— Gibraltar ; Newcastle, 

53rd do. — Ionian Isles; Dublin. 

64th do.— Madras ; Chatham. 

55th dd.— Madras ; Chatham. 

56th do. — .lamaioa ; Sheorness. 

67th do. — Mj-dras; Chatham. 

68tli do. — Ceylon ; Yuughal. 

59th do.— Malta; Armagh. 

60th do. [istbatt.] — Coifii; Hull. 

Do. [2nd batt.] — Corfu; Jersey, 

6LRtdo. — Ceylon; Cashel. 

62ad do. — Madras ; Chatham. 

63id do — Mii^dras ; Chatliam. 

64th do. — Jamaica; Dundee. 

65th do. — America ; Naas, 

66th do. — Canada; Fei nu>y, 

67tli do,— W, Indies ; Chatham. 

68th do,— Jamaica ; VVatert’ord. 

69th do.— W. Indies ; Dover. 

70th do. — Malta, oid. for W. Indies; Guernsey 
71st do. — Kilkenny, Old for Canada. 

72ud doP— Cape of Good Hope ; Clonmel. 

73rd do. — Gibraltar, ord. for America ; 0(|ik. 
74th do.— West Indies; Stirling, 

75th do.-rCa^e of Good Hope ; Drogheda, 

76th do.— W. Indies ; Fort George, 

77lU do. — Malta ; Newbridge, 

78th do. — Buttevant. 

79th do.— Edinburgh. 

80th do. — N. S. Wales; Chatham. 

81st do. — Gibraltar ; Carlisle. 

82ml do.*— Gibraltar; Nenagh. 

83rd do. — Canada ; Chester Castle. 

84th do. — Jamaica, ord. home ; Gosport. 

85tli do. — Canada ; Tralee. 

86th do. — Manchester. 

87th do. — Mauiitius; Longford. 

88th do.— Bolton. 

89th do, — West Indies ; Gosport. 

90th do. — Ceylon; Portsmouth. 

9l8tdo. — St. Helena ; Paisley. 

92nd do. — Malta; Mullingar. 

93rd do. — America ; Cork. 

94th do. — Dublin. 

. 95th do.— Belfast. 

96 th do.— Enniskillen. 

97th do. — Stockport 
, 98tn do. — Wefdon. 

99th do. — Fermoy, 

S ifle Brig. [Ist batt.]— Woolwich. 

o. [2nd batt.]— Portsmouth. 

Royal Staff Corps— Hylhe. ' 

Ist V/est India Regiment— St. Lucia, |&c. 

do. — New Providence and Honduras. 
Ceylon Rifle Regiment— Ceylon. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen — Cape of Good Hope, 
Royal Africari Colonial Corps— Sierra Leone, 
Royal Newfoundland Veteran Comp.— Newfd. 
Royal Malta Fencibles— Malta. 


^This Document being prepared exoluslvely for the U, S. .Tournal. we request that, when used, 
its source may be acknowledged,] 
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STATIONS OF THE ROYAL NAVY IN COMMISSION IST FEB., 1838. 


Actffion.26. CaptLord EdwAd Russell, South 
America. 

AStna, 6, sur. v. Capt. A.T. E. Vidal. Coastof 
Africa. • 

African, at. ant. v. Cant. F. W. Beechey, Coast 
of Ireland. ^ w 

Albai!, st, v. Lieut. E. B.Tmliug, W. Indier* 
Alffcriue, 10, Lieut. W. S. Thom .is, East Indies. 
Alligator, 28, C.apt Sir J. 3. G. Bremer, C.B.* 
K.C.H., particular service 
Andioinaehe, 28, CapiUin R. I . Baynes, C.B., 
Shehrness. 

Asia, 84, Capt.W. Fisher, Mediterranean. 
Abtrdea, 6, Capt. J. 11. Pluraridge, Falmouth. 
Baiham, 50, C<ipt. A. L. Corry, Mediteryinean. 
Basilisk, 6, ketch, Lieut.G.G. Macdunolo, South 
America. 

Beacon, 8, sur. v. Lieut. T. Grave s^Moditer. 
Beagle, 10, sur. V. Com. J. C. Wickham, East 
Indies. 

Belleroplion,80, Captain Samuel .Tackson,C.B., 
Mediterranean. 

BLaser, st. v. Lieut. J. M, Waugh, par. ser. 
Bouetta, 3, Lieut. II. P. Descamps, Coast of 
Africa. t 

Boxer, st. v. Lieut. F. Bullock, par. ser. 
Britannia, 120, Adin. P. C, II. Durham, 6.C.B., 
Capt. J.W. D. Diiudas, Portsmouth. 
Britomart, 10, Lieut. O. Stanley, par. ser. 

Brisk, 3, Lieut. A. Kellett, Portsmouth. 

Buzzard, 3. Lieut. J. L. R. Stoll, C. of Afri. 
Calliope, 28, Cajitain T. Herbeit, Plymouth. 
Cameleoii, 10, Lieut. J, Bradley, LUlw^station. 
Carron, st. v. Lieut. E. E. Owen, West iiidlcs. 
Cary Jfort, 26, Capt. H. B. Martin, Meditor. 
Castor, 36, Capt. K. Collier, Med^erinnean. 
Ceylon, 2, Lieut. J. G. M'Kenzie.rec.sh. Malta. 
Champion, 18, Com.G. .St. V. King.W, Indies. 
Chary bdis, 3, Lieut. Hon. R. Gore, Chatham. 
Childers, 16, Cum. Hon.H. Keppel,Mediicr. 
Cleopatra. 26, Capt. Hou. G. Grey, S, America, 
Clio, 16, Com. W. Richardson, Mediterranean. 
Cockatrice, 6, Lieut. J. Douglas, S. America. 
Columbine, 18, Com. T. Henderson, Coast of 
Afiica. 

Comet, bt. V. Lieut. G. T, Gordon, par, ser. 
ComuB, 18, Com. lion. P. P. Caiy, West Indies. 
Conliunce, st. v. Lieut. W.Arlett, Mediter. 
Conway, 28, Capt. C. R. Driiikwater, E. Indies. 
Corftwallis, 74, Vicc-Adm. Hon. Sir C. Paget, 
G.C.H., Capt. Sir R. Grant, Kt., W. Indies. 
Crocodile, 28, Capt. Js. Polkinghorne, West 
I udies. 

Crulzer, 16. Com. R, II. King, Sheerness. 
Curlew. 10, Lieut. K.Norcott, Coast of Africa. 
Dee, st. V. Com. Jo. Sherer, K.II., Woolwich. 
Dido, 18, Capt. L. Davies, C.B,, Med'terranean,* 
Dolphin. 3, Lieut. J. B. Marsh, C. of Africa. 
Donegal, 78, Rear-Adm. Sir J. A. Ommafnay, 
(hipt. J. Drake, Lisbon. ^ • 

Dublin, 50, Vice-Adu, Sir G.E. Ilamond, Bart., 

• « K.C.B., Capt. R. Tait, S. America. • 

Echo, st. V. Lieut. W. James. West Indies. 
Edinburgh, 74, Capt. W. W, Henderson, |LH., 
Lisbon^ , 

Electra, 18, Com. W. Preston, South Ameridi. 
Espoir. 10, Lieut. J. Paulson, Plymouth. 
Excellent, 76, Cant. T. Ilastingi^ Portsmouth. 
Fair Rosamond, Lieut. W. B. diver, Coastof 
Africa. ^ ; 

Fairy, IQ, siu.v. Capt. W. Hewett, Woolwich. 
Favourite, 18, Com. W, Croker, East Indits. 
Firefly, st. v, LtouL J. Pearce, pwtlcfeerv. 
Flamer, st v. Lieut J. M. Potbj^,, Indies* 
Fly, 18, Com. B. Eltott, ^th Amerlcd. 
Forester, 8, JJeQ^* P. Boseaberg, Coast of 
Aftiee; , 


Gannet, 16, Capt. W.G. H, Whish. Sheerness. 
Griffon, 3, Lieut. J. G. D’Urban, West Indies. 
Harlequin, 16, Com. J. E. Eiskine, Mediterran. 
Harpy, 10, W» Indies. 

Hairier, 18, Com. W. U. H. <’areiv ,S. America, 
Hastings, 74, C.iptaiu B. K. Loch, Ch.itham. 
Hazard, 16, Cora. J. Wilkinson, C. of Africa. 
Hercules, 74, Capt. J. T. Nicolas, C.B„ K.II, 

* par. ser. 

Hornet, 6, Lieut. H. Baillie, S. America. 

Howe, 120, Vice-Adm.Sir R. Otway, Bt. K.C.B., 
CapU C. H. Paget, Sheerness. 

Hyacinth, 18, Com. W. Warren, East Indies. 
Imogene,28, H. W. Bruce, S. America. 
Iiicuustant, 36,Capt. D. Pring, particular Serv, 
Lark, 4, sur. v^Lieut. £. Barnett, W. Indies. 
Larue, 18, Com. P. J. Blake, East Indies. 
Leveret, 10, Liout. C. 1. Bosanquet, Coast of 
Africa. 

Lightning, st. v. Lt. Jas. Shambler, par. ser. 
Lily. 16, Cora. J. Reeve, Plymouth. 

I^nx, 3, Lieut. II. Bruadhead, Coast of Africa. 
M^adi^ascar,46, Ci),A. Sir J. 8. Peyton, K.C.H,, 
West i.ndies. 

Magieiennc,24, Capt.G. W. St.John Mildmay. 
Lisbon station 

Mij^nificent, 4, Com .1. Paget, rec. .bhip, Jamai. 
Magpie, 4, Lieut. T. S. Brock, Mediterranean. 
Malabar, 74. Captain Ed. llaiTuy, Plymouth. 
Medea, st. v. Com. J. N, Nott, Woolwich. 
Meg«era, st, v. Lieut. H. C. (JohLniilli, Sheer, 
Melville, 74, Heai’-Adra. Hon. G. Eliutt, C.B., 
Capt. lion. H. S. Dimdas, Cape of Good 
Hope and Coast of Alrica. 

Meteor.st. v. Lieut. R.D, Pritchard, Woolwich, 
Miaden,74, Capt. A ,R, Sharpe, C.B., Med. 
Mudeste, 18, Com.H. Eyres, Woolwich. 
Nautilus, 10, Lieut. G. Beaufoy, Portsmouth, 
Niimod.20, Cora. J. Fraser, W . Indies. 

North Star, 28, Capita Lord John Hay, Lisbon 
staflon. * 

Oresies,i8, Cora. J. J.F. Newell, Mediter. 
Partridge, 10, Lieut. W. Morris, Sheerness. 
Pe,Trl,20,Com. Lord C. E. Paget, W. Indies. 
Pelican, 16, Com. B. Popham, Coast of AlVica. 
Pelorus, 16, Com. F. Harding, East Indies. 
Pembroke, 74, Capt. F. Moresby, C.B., Medit. 
rhoenix, st. v. Com.W.H. Henderson, Lisbon 
station. • 

Pickle, 5, Lieut. P. Hast, W.Indies. 

Fincher, Lieut. T. Hope, Chatham. 

Pique, 36, Capt.^. Boxer, particular service. ^ 
Portland, 52, Capt. D. Price, Mediterranean. 
President, 52, Rear-Adm. C. B. Ross, O.B.* 
Capt. Js. Scott, South America. 

Princes/ Charlotte, 104, AdmL Hon, Sir R. 

Stopfurd. S.C.i).,Capt. A. Fanshawe, Med. 
Pylades, 18, Com. W. L. Uastle.East Indies. 
Racehorse, Com. H. W. Cmiifhrd, Lisbon sta. 
Racer, 16, Com. J.Hope, West ladies. 
Rainbow, 28, Capt.T. Bennett, West Indies. 
Raleigh, 16, Capt. M. Quin, East Indies. 

Rapid, 10, Lieut. Hon, G. H. St.'V, fle Ros 
Kinnaird, Mediter. 

Rattlesnake, 28, Capt. W. Hobson, E. Indies. 
Raven, 4, sur. v. Lieut, 6. A. Bedford* C. of 
Africa. • 

Rhadamanthus, st. V. Coin. A. Wakefleld,MedL 
terranean. 


Ringdove, 16, Com, H. S. Nixoat, W« Indies. 
Rodney, 92, Capt. Hyde Parker, Mediter^ 

Rover, 18, Com. Chas. Eden, South Amenea. 

Rt*. ‘ 
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Royal Sovereifp], yacht, Capt.Sup. S. Jacksob, 
C.B.f Pembroke. 

Royalist, 10, Lieut, lion. K. Plunkett, Lisbon 
station. 

Russell, 74, Capt. Sir NV. 11. Dillon, K.C.ll., 
Medn. 

Salamander, at* v. Com. S. C. Dacreg, Lisbon 
station. , 

Samttnina.SS, Capt. W. Broughton, S. America. . 
San Josef. 110. Cupt. Hancock, C.B., guards 
ship, Plymouth. 

Sapplure,28, Capt. U. F. Rowley, Moditerran. 
Sappho, 16, Com. T. Fraser, West Indies. t 
Saracen, 10, Lieut. 11. W. Hill, Co. of Africa. 
Satellite, IS. Com. I. Robb, West Indies. 

Savage, lO, Lieut. lion. K. R. Curzon, Pl^^mouth. 
Scorpion, 10, Lieut, C. Gayton, Mediterranean. 
Scout, IS. Com. 11. Craigie, Coast of Africa. 
Scylla, 16, (Joni. Hon. .L Deniiian, Lisbon sta. 
Seaflower, 4, Lieut. J. Roche, Portsmouth. 
Scringapatam, 46, Capt* J. West Indies. 

Serpent, 16, Com. U. L. W’arren, W. Indies. 
Skipjack, 5. Lieut. J. J. Robinson, W. Indies. 
Snake, 16, Cora. A. Milne, West Indies. 

Sparrow, 10, Lieut. R. Lowcay , jiar. service. 
Sparrowhawk, 16, Com. J. Shepherd, South 
America. • < 

Speedy, 8, Lieut. J. M. Mottley,«articul;ir serv. 
Spider, 6, Lieut. J. O’Reilly South America. 
Spitfire, St. V.6, Lieut. A. Kennedy, particular 
set\ ice. 

Stag, 46, Capt. T. 11. Sullivan, C.Tl., S. America. 
Starling, sur. v. Lieut. H. Kellett.S. America. 
Sulphur, sur.v. Com. E. Belcher, S. America. 
Talavera, 74, Capt. W. B. Mends, Mediter. 


Tartarus, st. v. Lieut. G. W. Smith, Woolwich. 
Temeriiire. 104, Capt. T. F, Kennedy, guaid-ship, 
vSbo«rne8.s. 

Thalia, 46, Rear-Admiral Sir P. Campbell, 
K.O.h. ; Gapl\ U. Wauchope, Gape of Good 
Idope and Coast of Africa. 

Thunder, sur. v, Lttuit. T. Smith, West Indies. 

Tribune , 24, Capt, 3 . Tomkinson, Sheeniess, 

Trincalo, 16, Com. H. E.Ootfiii, Lisbon station, 

Tweed. 20, Com . Moii,F. T. Pelham, Lisbonsta. 

Type, 28, Capt. J. Townshend, Med. » 

VnbguRvd.SO.Capt.SirThos, Fellow es.Kt. C.B. 

Mediterr.'ineun. 

Vestal, 26, Capt T. W. Carter, par. ser. 

Victor, 16, Com. R. Crcf ier, East Indies. 

Victory, 104. Capt. T. Searle, C.B., guvird-ship, 
Portsmouth 

Viper, 6. Lieut. W. Wiuniett, Coast of Africa. 

Volagc, 28, Capt. H. Smith, Portsmouth. 

Volcaih), st. V. Lieut. W. M‘llwaine,Medn, 

Wanderer, 16, Cora. T.Bushby. West Indies. 

Wasp, 18, Cf^m. Hon. i). W. A. Pelham, Lisbon 
station. 

Water Witch, 10, Lieut. W' .Dickey, C. of Africa. 

Wellesley, 74, Rear-Admiral Sir F. L. Mait- 
land, K.C. B. ; Capt. T. Maitland, E. Indies. 

William and Mary, yacht, Capt. P. Hornby, 
Woolwich. 

Winchester, ?2, Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir T. 
B. Capei, K.C.B., Captain E. Spaisliott, 
K.H., East Indies. 

Wizard, lO, Lieut. E. L. Han'ey, S. America, 

Wolf, 18, Com E. Stanley, East Indies. 

Wolverine, 16, Com. Hon E. Howard, Mediter. 

Zebra, i6,Capt. R.C. M'Crea, East Indies. 


SLOOPS or WAR COMMlSSiOKKD AS PACKETS. 


AlertiLieut C. H. Norriugton. 
Briseis, Lieut. John Downey. 
Delight, Lieut. J. Moore (b) 
Express, Xieut.W, G. Croke. 
Goldfinch, Lieut. Edw. Collier. 
Hope, Lieut. W. L. Rees. 
Lapwing, Lieut. F. R, Coghlan. 
Linnet, Lieut. W.DoVt.ney, 

Lyra, Lieut. W. Forrester. 
Magnet, Lieut. S. GnfTith. 
Mutine, Lieut. Richard Pawic. 
Nightingale, Lieut. G. Fortescue. 


Opdssum, Lieut. Robt. Peter, 

Pandora. Lieut. U.W. Innes. 

Pigeon, Lieut. W. Luce. 

Rangir, Aleut. J. H. Turner. 

Reindeer, Lieut. H.P. Dicken. 

Seagull, Lieut J. Parsons, 

Sheldrake, Lieut. A. K. L. Passingham, 
Skylark, Lieut. C. P.Ladd, 

Spey, Lieut. Rob. B. James. 

Star. Lieut. C. Smith. 

Swifi, Lieut. D. Welch. 

Tyrian, Lieut. Ed. Jennings. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 

** NAVY. 

PROMOTIONS. Commanders. 

To BE Commanders. ^ Hercules. 

, H. I, Worth Hastings. 

J . C. Umfreville. R, H.VK ing Cruizer. 

B. Wadham. rclircd. Jos. Sherer, K.II Dee. 

H , Wells Gifford. 4. N. Nott Medea. 

Jas. V. Baker, ^ W. P. Stanley Malabar. 

» To BE Lieutenants. , Lieutenants. 

® 2; J: E. P. Charlewood Ext^llent. 

, W.H.Dobbie. . J.Fitzjames Do, 

N, Strange. ^ G. W. Smith... to com.Tartarus. 

To BE Master. I^* G- Welsh « . .Hefeulea 

James Saunders. U* ***** 

Hon. R. Gore, .to com, Charybdis. 
R. D. PritlliBtd. to com. Meteor. 
APPO INTMBNTS. W. RobertsQj) . to com. Dasher. 

CAirrATK* P • A. Murray , , . Modeste. 

, tJ.M. Hayes 

T. E. Loch Hastings. G. Giffiitd Medea. 

R. L. Baynes, C JU. . • .Andromache. H. Harvey • .Dee. 

Edw . Harvey Malabar.. A. L. G.Dixou yMalabat. 

S. Jaekmo. C.B. SnpeiiAtfiideilt of Pern* o. Kenyon \ Do. 

U.F.W>dt.. *0^ 
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^ Masteks. 

C. P, Bellamy* • . .act^. Apollo. 

, G. Brad by Doc*. 

J . Thuiuus * Malabar* 


SuttOKONS. 

J. Ricliardsou (b) M.D. Phys. to Haalar PTosp. 

G. Johnstone Plymouth Hospital. 

W. Miutiii (b) Britannia. 

C. A, Browning, M.D. .Hercules. 

— ll.ie Chatham Hospital. 

II. Fuller Lily. . 

W. Bell . .f Malabar. 


As«I ST AKT'SUBOtOV 9 . 

T. Stratton, M.D Hostlni^s. 

T. I{. Keown Britannia. 

C Daniel add. Koval Adulsude. 

T. 11. H. Tliompson * . .Cockatrice. 

W. Lambeit Malabar. 

J. M inter Do. 

— Kean If.iblar HospitaU 

«— Hoilbbley Medea. 

PURSERS 

J. W, titer Malabar. 

W. Drake Culliope. 

W. Lawi’S ^*. ..Dee. 

W.Mountbtevcn Medea. 


*ARMY. 


WAK-OFFICE, Jan. 26* 

2nd Keifimeut of DriwooU Guards— Cant, P. 
Le Poer '’’rench, Irom lilp 4th Fo<jt, to be Capt. 
vice H. Musters, wdio exch.; Capt. H, St. J. 
Mildraay, fiom 95th Foot, to be Capt, vice J. 
S.ilmoud. v,ho retires iipoiih p. unatt. 

lind Ue^imentof Dragoons— W. SpenceJf Gent, 
to be Vet. Suig. vice G. .Spencer, dec. 

1st Hegiment of F<tot — Capt. G. Shafto, 
from h.p. unatt. to be Capt. vke C. Deices, who 
exch. 

^ 20lli — Lieut. H. Crawley to be Adj. vice IIol- 
lingbworth, who losigus tlie Adjutantcy only. 

24th— E. J. L. Fleming. (>eut, to beKnxign by 
pUTcl). vice A. E. Harris, who retires. 

nStli — Capt. S. C. Moms, iiom li^n^ 66lhFoot« 
to be Capt. vice D. Suuter, who even. 

95th— Capt. D Dixon, trom h.p. unatt. to be 
Capt. Mce Miidmay»api). to 2nd Drag. Guatdsp 
laeut. P. P. Gould, tiom h.p, 39th Foot, to be 
Lieut, vice Dickson, prom, to an upatt. comp. 

98th— Kusigii S. Busby to be Lieut without 
purch vice Hare, dec ; Gent. Cadet T. E.Knox* 
from the Uoyal Mil. Coll, to be Ensign, vice 
Busby. • 

UuijLitai bed— Lieut. D. Dickson, 93th Foot 
to l>e r.ipt. without purcli. 

The follow mg Officers to be cornsnisfionedfor 
a paiticular i>ei%ic(‘ . — 

Lieut Col. C. Ciucbestcr. from li.p. unatt. to 
bo faeut't'ol.} C.ipt. J. Giattan, liorah.p. unatt. 
to be Capt. 

Biciei— Capt. C, Boyd, from 38Ui Foot, to be 
Majui in the Ann}. 

DOAN NING-STRECT, Jan, 29. 

The Queen has been graciously pleased to no- 
minate and appoint Lieut.- General Sir John 
CoUiuiuo, Knigiit Comm inder of the Most Ho- 
nourable Military Order of the Bath, to be a 
Kuight Grand Cross of the said Older. 


WAR OFFICE, Feb. 2. 

1st Regiment of Foot— Lieut. David Sirritt 
Cooper to be Capt. by purcb. vice sliuKo, who 
retiies; Lnslgn David Green to be Lieut, by 
purch. \ice Cooper; Chatles York Edgfscumbe, 
Gent, to be Eiisigu by purch. Vice Opuut. • 
ddih — Capt. CloptoU Lewis WingBeld to be 
Major by purch. vice Duncan, who reU^s; 
Lieut. Charles Edward Mitchell be Capt. by* 
purch. vice Wingfield: Ensign Ralph Allen 
, Charles Daniel 1 tone Lieutonuut by purch. vi^p 
Mitchell; Uenij^Lockman Gordon Eeott,Qent. 
to be Ensign by pu'rClu vice Dauicll* ^ 
88tU— Lteiit, Edmui^id Richard Jet&eyi to be 
Capt by pdreh. vice Morris, wlioietires: Ensigu'* 
Owen Lloyd Ormsby to be Lieut by parch, vice 
Jeffreys; ^o. Va^nghMi Qetit. to be 

Ensign by pUrob. vice Ormsby. f . ^ . 

9l8t— Ensign Opbd Cj^pbell febe Eient. by 
puicU. vice iVno retired; Hpnry John 

White, Gent; ^j^beEntfiga by pttreh. vieo Ctsmp- 
bell. ' ‘ ,** *1! / * 


•93th— Lieut. John G. Champion to be Capt. 
by purch. vice Caddy, who retires; Ensign 
Henry Oilamlo Chester Master to Ik* Lient by 
purch. vice Champion ; Robert Collins Cialgie, 
Gent, to be Ensign by pnich. vice Master. 

99th — Ensign I>avid Beattv to bo Lieut with- 
out purch. vice Nicolay, dec.; Ensign Henry 
Panfoo to be l^ut. by purch vice Bowles, who 
retires; Serj-Majof John Wakefield Hope to be 
Ensign without purch. vice Beatty; Edward 
Bextty, Gent, to be Ens. by purch. vice Fardoe. 

Rifle Brig ule — Second- Lieut. William Leigh 
M ‘Ihsh to be First-Lieiit by purch. vice Richard 
Snow den .Smith, who retires ; John Gibson , GenL 
to be Second- Lieut, by piiicb. vice Mellisli. 


DOWNING-STREET, Feb. 6. 

T^te Queen hns been pleas(*d to appoint Sir 
Andrew Leith HaV, Knight, to be Governor and 
Comniapder-m Chief of the Bermudas or Somers 
Islands. 


WAR OFFICE, Feb. 9. 

9tli Light Dragoons— Cornet Francis Digby 
Willoughby to be Lieut, by puiuh. vice John- 
ston, wtio retiree; Gilbert Thomas Nicholson, 
(ieut. to Im* (Jornet bv pinch, vice Willoughby. 

1st F<H>t — Lieut. Anttioiiy Alex. Macnicol to 
be Capt. by purch. mcc Caiy, wlio retires; En- 
sign John Edwiird to be Lieut, by purch. 

vice MJbuicol, Edward Siopford ClaiemuUG 
Gent, to be Ent>ign by pm ch. vice Sharp. 

5th— Second- Lieut. Francis Richard Fyner to 
be First-Lieut. by purch. vice Connor, who re- 
tires; Wm. Henry Kcbbel, Gent, to be Second- 
Lieut, by purch, vice Fvnei. 

-I7th— Lieut. James WiUiugioa Kyffin, flrom 
^nd Foot, to be Lieut, vice Howell, who exch. 

22nd— Lieut. Charles Th<ie. Powell, from 17th 
Foot, to be Lieut, vice J. VV. Kiffin, who exch. 

;^d— Ensign William Case to be Lieut with- 
out purch. viee \\)^ir^ dec.; Eusigfl and Adjnt • 
Tbos Daniel Kellv to hav e the rauk of Lieut ; 
Geo. Sam. Mooie.Gent to be Eusigu, vice Case. 

34tb— Lleut-Col W. Charles Drummond, tltim 
h.p, uuau. to be Lieut.-Col. vice Hou. Uemy 
Sutton Fane, #ho exch. ; Major Richard Airey 
to be Lieut.-Colouel by purch. vice Drummond, 
who retires, 

57th— Ensign Elphingston Junot tube Lieut. 
byTpiircb. vice Furnell, who let ires. * 

John Leviclc, Bmid the Royal 
Malta Fencible Regiment, to be Capt. vile Os- 
wald S. Blackford, who retires upon n p. 

94Lh— Capt Henry NieUedts, h.p. unatt. 
to be C«ipu vice Kno\, who exob* I Lieut Leu t« 
Bowen, from b.p. 89th ^Ppot, to be Lieut vice 
NieUoils, prom.; Ensigfi John WalTaca to be 
xLleut by mireh. viee Bowcii, who retires; 3 as. 
Stewmt Menslcs, Gcut. to be Einl|u by purch. 
vice Wallace. 

tJnattached -Lieui.Henry NiehoUs, i)rom944h 
Foo^ to be-Cept w ithout putch. ^ 
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OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Fell. 14. 
l^oyal Regiment of ATtillery— Second- Lieut. 
Henry John Thomas to be First-Lieut. vice 
Warren, dec. 

WAR OFFlCls Feb. 16. 

4lb Light Dragoons— Lieut, Robert Rollo Gil- 
lespie to bo Ciipt. without purch. vice Klliott, 
dec.; Cornet John Thomas D. Ilolkott to be 
Lieut, vice Gillespie. 

1st Foot — Lieut. Edward Robert Wetherall to 
bo Adjutant vice Macnicdi.prom. 

4th — Capt. Wm. H. Monncey, from 15th Ft., 
to be Capt. vice M'Our.iming. who exch. 

7th— Lieut. Mortimor U. S. Whitmoie to be 
Capt. by purch. vice Morshead, who retires; 
Ensign Lord James llniler, from 85 tU Foot, t/i 
be Lieut by purch. ^ ice Whitmore. 

15th — Capt. K H, J. H. M'Cmnming, from 
4th Foot, to be Cupt. vice Mounsey, w he excb.; 
Ensign John H. A^-hhurst to be Lieut, by pur. 
vice Parker, who retires; Algernon Robinson 
Sewell, Gent, to be Ensign by purch. vice Ash- 
hurst. a'' 

4lst — ^Ensign John Diddep tube Lieut, with- 
out purch. vice I 'armioliael, dec.; Ensign Thos. 
Jones to be Lieut, without purch. vice Nott, 
dec. ; Ensign Thomas llurgli to be Lieut, with- 
out purch. vice Diddep, whose iirom. has not 
taken place: Ensign Walter Lawrence to be 
Lieut, without purch. \ ice* Burgh, whose'prom. 
has not taken place ; Ensign Marmaduke Lang- 
dale to be Lieut, by purch. vice Jones, whose 
prom, by purcli. has not taken place ; ,!?^erjeaut- 
Major Wm, Burns to-be Ensign, vice Lawrence; 
Gent. Cadet Clta-s, F. Foidyce, fiom the Royal 
Mil. Coll., to be Ensign vice Langdale. 

50tb— Ensign Septimus Campbell to be Lieut, 
by purch. ^^cc H Baxter, whoietires; Edward 
Lawrence Tickell, Gent, to be Ensign by purch. 
vice Campbell. 

67th— Gent, Cadet Warren Abmuty, from 
Royal Mil. Coll., to be Ensign by puioh, vice 
J tutor, prom. 

95— Ensign Wm. Henry Rogers to be Lieut, 
by purch. vice Goold, who retires ; Lieut. Hen. 
Alexander Graham, fiom b ]>. ;20tli Foot, to be 
Lieut, vice Rogers, appointed Quartermaster i 
George Wm. Pow lett Btngiiam, Gent. t6 l)e En- 
sign by purch. vice Rogers; Limit. "Wm. Henry 
Rogers to be Quartermaster vice Feneran, ap- 
]>ointed Paymaster. 

Rifle Brigtide— Capt. Jolin Nelson Frampton, 
from b.p. unatt., to be Capt. vice Simmons, pro. 

Ist West India Reg —Lieut. W. Alment, fronj,. 
h.p. 3rd Foot, to be Lieut, repay, the diff., vice 
Gapadose, apm to Spi Foot ; Ensign Benjamin 
Mackenzie to be Lieut by purch. vice Alment, 
who retires; Cbas. Tbos. Hamilton, Gent to be 
^Ensign by pitich. vice Mackext^ie ; J^ddon Wm. 
Sutton Bush, Gent to be Ensign wiUiout. purch f 
vice GrifHn, who resigns. 

Unattached— Capt. George Simmops, from 
Rifle Brigade .to be Major, without purch. 

Brevet— Capt Talboi Ritberdd.it of the Hon, 
East India Company's Service, to have the tem- 
orary rank of Major w’hile employed at Military 
eminary at Addiscombe. 

'OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Feb. 19. 
Royhl Enu^neers— Second'Capt A, Wnlpole 
to betlapt. vice Young, dec.; First Lient H* 
Tucker io he Second-Capt, vice Walpole; Sfr- 
cond' Lieut. W. H. Roberts to be First- Lieut, 
vice Tucker. ^ 

Royal Artillery— Socond-Capt, J, M. Savage 
to be Adjutant vice Schalck, proto. 

DOWNING-STRiBT. Feb. 13. 

The Queen hui been pleased to appoint Colo- 
nel De Lacy Svansi Lieutenant-General in the 


service of the Queen of Spain, to be a Knight 
CommiLuder of the Most lluu. Military Older of 
the Baf i. ' 

DOWNING-^EET. Feb. 15. 

Tlie Queen has been graciously pleased to 
nominate and appoint LieuK’iiant- General Sir 
Thomas Bradford, Knight (!!ummaiider of the 
Most Honoural)lo*Militar> Ordei of the Bath, to 
Imj a Knight Giand Cioss ; also to appoint Ma- 
jor-General Lord Burgbersb, Compauiun of tbo 
Bath, to be a Knight Commander. 

«• , I. 

DOW'NING-HTIIEET, heb.l6. 

The Queen has been pleased to appoint Ma- 
jor-x.eiieral Sir Henry IVorsley, of the East In- 
dia Company's A»my, Knight Commander of 
the Most tlouoniable MilitaiyOrder ofthe Bath, 
to be a Knight Grand Cfossof the said Ordei, in 
the loom of Major General Sir .lohn W. Adams, 
dec. ; also Majoi-General Donald Macleod, of 
the East India Company’s Aimy, Companion 
of the Bath, to he a Knight Comihaiulcr, in the 
room oi‘ Major-General Su Henry Worsley. 

ST. JAMES'S PALACE, Feb. 21. 

The Queen was this day pleased to invest the 
*Dukc of Sussex. K.(i., K.T., Acting (heat Mas- 
ter of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, 
with the Ensigns of a Knight (jraud (’ross of the 
saifl Most Uunuiirable Order. 

The Queen was this day also pleased to confer 
the huuonr oi^Knighthooii upon the utuler-men- 
tioned oflicers, and to invest them respectively 
with the ensigns of a Knight Commander of the 
Most Honourable Militaiy Order of the Bath, 
viz.; — Lieutenant-General Sir H. S. Keating; 
Major-General Sir W, Johnston ; (.kdonel Sir 
I)e Lacy Evans, Lieutenant-General in the ser- 
vice of the Queen of Spain. 

t WAR OFFICE, Feb. 23. 

2nd Regiment of Dragoons— Lieut. Larhlan 
Macquarie to be Capt. by purch. vice Fawcett, 
who retires; Cornet Donald John M. Macleotl 
to he Lieut, by purch. vice Macquarie; Edwanl 
Barnet, Gent, to be Cornet by purch. vice Mac- 
leod. 

4tU Light Dragoons— Richard Buckley Fretti- 
johu.Gent. to be Cornet by purch. vice llalkett, 
promoted. 

8th — Nteut. Henry Rowles, fiom 86th Foot, to 
bo Lieut, vice Grant, who exch. 

10th— Henry Edward Surtees, Gent, to be 
Cornet by purch. vice Harbord, who retires. 

7th Foot— Lieut. William Brubazon Ponsouby 
to be Cmit. by purch. vice Bowles, who retires; 
Eusi^u Raleigh Hoary Yea, from 13th Fuo,t. to 
be Lieut, by purch. vice Fonsunby. 

34th — Captain Henry Dewes to bo Major by 
purchiise, vice Airey, prom.; Lieut. Eustace 
Heathcotc to be Capt. by purch. viceDeedes; 
Ensign Charles Alfred Schreiber to be Lieut, by 
purch. vice Heathcote; Henry Radford Nor- 
,raan, Gent, to be Ensign by purcli. vice Schrei- 
ber, • 

46Gi—Serj. -Major WiRiam Jenkins to be En- 
slen^ithoiit purch, vice Ferns, prom, in the 
Volh Foot. 

72iid— Lieut.-Colonel Charles George James 
- Af outbnot, from 90th Foot, to Lieut.- Colouel 

vice Peddle, who exch, * ; 

7661— Lieut John. Monttodnefle' tobe> Capt* 
#ytt^out purch. vice T4>ltoin«chl^, dee.; Ehsigh 
John Gore Ferns, frOto Fbbt, to be Lient 
vice Montgomerie; Wm, Wdod WhiUef,.Gent« 
to be Ensign b£purch. yiee O’ Brien,W1[iO retires. 

85th— LflsutSAIexttndcr Gl Grdnt, from 9t]h 
Lt. Dragoons, to be^^etit. vice BowW, who 
excK; Easton Tbos. Rdmond Knox, from 98th 
Foot; to be Ensign vice Loi4 3asr|ltttl»r, 
iatbe7thTos% " - - - 
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J 88th — Capt. John Miller, from h.j). unatt. to 
l)c Capt. vice Martin Orr, who exchl; LiiMit. 
r.dward Adams to bo Ca])t. by piirch.jlicc Mil- 
ler, who retires ; Ensign Christopher Ellison to 
be Lieut, by purch. vice Adams ; Joseph De 
Couicy LaUau, Gent, to be Kusicn by purch. 
Vico Ellison. ^ ^ ‘ 

90th — Lieut. -Colonel .lohn Peddie, from 72nd 
Foot, to be Litiul.-Colonel, vice Arbuthnut, who 
exch. 


98th— -Stewart Erskine Rolland, Gent, to be 
Ensicn by purch. vice Knox, appointed to 85tli 
Foot. 

Memorandum — The hp. of Lieut. 11. Rief- 
4t.U{»el, of 2nd Lt. Infantry Batt. King’s German 
Legion, has been cancelled from 14tb Dccem- 
lM*r, 1837i inclusive, be having accepted a com- 
muted ailftwance ; the li.p. of Cornet D. T. Cur- 
tis. of 10th Lt. Dragoons, has been cancelled, ho 
having accepted a commuted allowance* 


BIRTHS, MAI^RIAGiES. AND DEARTHS. 

Conw.ay, Esq.* Purser, Il.N,, to Miss 
Margaret M'Carthy.of Cove. 

. Capt. Archibald Hay, 80th Regt., son of the 

I 1 T t._.. _ 


, BIRTHS. 

At New South Walo^t, the Lltdy of Captain 
potter, 28tli Kegt., of a (l.iiightcr. 

Jau. 20, at Caibaue, Claie, the Lady of Capt. 
Creagh, K.N. of a si. ti.% 

At Liuaminglon Piiors, the Lady of Cajilain 
Brownlow Knox, Scots Fusilier Guards, of a sou. 

Jan 26, at .'<oulh field, Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
the Lady of Lieut. J. George Mackenzie. R N., 
of a .son, • 

Jan. 26, at Weymouth, the Lady of Lieut. 
Keatley, R.N,, of a son. % 

Jan. 28, in Poithmd-place. the Lady of Capt. 
G. Taiibman, Scots Fusilier Guaids, of a son. '' 
Jan. 31, at Stoke, the Lady of Capt. Killyer, 
R.N., of a daughter. 

Feb. 1, at Upper Tooling, the Lady of Lieut. 
N. E. Edwards, H N., of a daughter still born. 

Feb. 1 , at Le Man’s, France, thf^Lsidy of Lieu- 
tennnt'C’ul Lmdsay, C.IJ., of a daughter. 

The Lady of Capt. Bursh'm, 94tli Keg. of a son. 
At Plymouth, ilie Ladj of Dr. Robertson, 
Royal Regiment, of a son. 

At Heavitreo, Exeter, the Lady of Major C. J. 
Desbou, l/th Regiment, ofa daughtei 

At Weymouth, the Lady of Lieut. Kelly, R.N. 
ot a sou. 

Feb. 9, at Gloucester, the Lady of CAonelSir 
diaries Dance, K.H. ofa son. 

In Dublin, the Lady of the Hon, Major 
Southwell, of a daught<‘r. * • 

At Swansea, Iho Lady of Deputy Commissary- 
General Mackay, of a son. 

Feb. 12, at Ludlow, the Lady of Allen'’’ J, 
Nightingale, Esq , Assistant Commissary-Gene- 
ral, of a SOD. 

Feb. 13, at Barton End House, Glpucester- 
shiro, the lauly of ideut. B. J. Sullivan, R.N. 
of a daughter. 

Fob. 13, at Pembroke Dock, the Lady of J. T. 
Clout, Esq., R.N., of a son. 

At Slioepbridge. the Lady of J. Robinson, 
Es({., Paymaster 67ib Regt, of a daughter. 

AJi Southerncy. near Exeter, the Lady of Ma- 
jor Armstrong, 45t]i Regt., of a son. 

At Brighton, the Lady of Capt. Townshend, 
R.N. of a sun. 

Feb. 19, at Bitton, near Bath, tha Lady of 
Lieut. W. Glennie, R.N. of a son. 

MARRIAGES. , . 

At Dartmouth, New Brunswick, Lieut. Chaa, 
J. Wright, Royal Artillery* to Sophia Anfbiia, 
danghter of Lieut .-Colonel Kudyard, Roy, 

At Kvercreech Church. Somerset. Moj. ANy* 
34th Kegt, eldest son of the late Lieut.-Geneial 
Sir 6. Airey, K.(8.H. to HarriettaMa]^ Everard* 
daughter of tile Hon. Jaa. Talbot, of jSv 0 r«eee|ii 
House- and niece to Lord Talbot 4e,i!!fa)(|i;ddif«^ 
Jon. 18, at New Brentford, CapL J. 
late 48th Regt., to Mary Louisa, eideft daugh- 
ter of W. Grainger, Esq. jp 

At Killane House, Capt. W. StJohnson, late 
20iU Regt, to Emma, youngest ^ttghfor of tho 
late Jas. Taaife. of Bxooiclawn. Mayo, P— 

At Lytne Rfigui. Lieut. Mai' ' 

Edith, theUM P. ^ 


intc l.ieut.. (General Sir Jumrs Hay, to Anna 
Maria, daughter of the late Lieut.-Gen. Cuming. 

At St. George’s, Hanover sipmre. Capt. Thus, 
Ponsoftby, 6th Diagoon Guards, Carbineers, to 
Fanny, daughter of Major R. L. Dickson, late 
outlie 1st Idfe Guards. 

At Noitham. Major Bayly, Royal Artil., to 
Mary Ann, denughtcrj of the late John Norris, 
Esq., of Nonsuch House, Wilts. 

DEATHS. 

Of apoplexy, near Couatoon, Madras, Lieut. 
Fairy oiigh, 63nl Regt. 

Oct. S':, Capt. Rurincy.h.p. 27tli Regt. 

Nov. l8, Capt. M'Kenzie, h p. 6lh Regt. 

Nov. 2l, at Stoncy Hill, .lamaica, Captain 
Tliotnpscai, 8th Regt. 

Nov. 22, at llalilax, N.S,, Major T. Fortye, 
Barrack Master of that Garrison. 

Dec. 6, of yellow fever, on the voyage between 
Siena Leone and Barbadoes, Lieut, the Hon, G. 
11. A. Clements, R N., in command of H.M.B. 
Harpy, aged 26. 

On the coast of Africa, on board H.M.B. 
Harpy, Dr. J. Tennant, Assistant-Surgeon of 
that vessel. 

Dec. 9, in Canada, muidered by the rebels, 
Lieut. Weir, 32nd Regt. “ It now appears that, 
when the fiist attack was made on St. Denis, 
this young officer, who, from taking a wioug 
route, 1^ been capt 4 |ii'ed by the rebels, was sent 
off by t nem in a waggon to St. C’harles, closely 
pinioned, and in charge of three or four of their 
party, who inhumanly murdered him on the 
road.’’ — Extract from lainlGosfoid’s Dispatches. 

Dec. 12, in Scotland, Ensign J. Clark, h.p. 
Slst Regt. 

0 Dec. 16, Capt. DawsoU, h.p. 36th Regt. 

Lieut. Hatns,late Royal Artil. Driv. 

Lieut. J. W'ilson, h.p. Royal Artil. Driv. 

Lieut. H. J. Stewart, late Royal Irish Artil, 

Ensign Wild, h.p. 72nd Regt. 

Dec. 19, Ensiiiw Carroll, h.p. lsl*Gar. Batt. • 
• Oapt, Prince, let ' Royal Eng. 

At Constantiooplo, George Pulteney Malcolm, 
Esq. eldest son or Sir P. Malcolm, G.C.B., late 
Lieut, wth R^t. 

Cornet Busn, h.p. 23rd Dragoons. 

Tdeub Sherren, h p. Royal Artil. 

Lieut Swymmer, q-p. 71st Regt. 

Lieut. Hill, h.p, ^nd Regt. 

Lieut. Robertson, h.p. 9th Dragoons. 

Lfeht. Oapper, h.p. I3tli Regt. . 

Jau. 3^, Lielit; Trench, h.p. ISth Regt 

Ja& 8, the Rev. BraDgtoa,b.p. Ohaplaili* 
ddth’Rii^ . ^ , 

Jau. li. Liottt E. Hoekley,jR.M. 

Jan. 11,' “ 

Atf 

40th r 

Jaii. I3i Cai 
Jan. 


an. li, Lioat E. Moekley,jR.M. 

an. 11, Lieat^Col, Cf T. Whiting, K.Mi - 

Lt 9t Omet’A Lieuh^CoL A. IllJDadtiQiiq iMe 

iRegt. 
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Jan. dl, flit Hood Ho^ nearTbtiios*, 
O^ftl J. H. 15. HUL M, formerly S3td Keijt 
Oapt Oreeoway» l|.N. 

Jen. S», at StaMtfon,a«ir Tlckhai, Yorlwliire, 
Vlee^Admirai R, Wimwi« 70. 

_ Doblin, y«at« Ifolikia Burke, Uto BOtH 
Rifles. 

At Cheltenham^ Reim^Adiiural R. O’Brien. 
Lost, on board the KUloroey steam vessel, 
^^eckedutt the slmtti coast of IroUnd; yeut. 

K* Nfcolay, eon of Lieut.-GeneTtil Sir 
William Nfonlay, K.C.H. The remains of this 
lamented olfieor, having V<»n subsequently re- 
covered, ‘were tmnveyed to Fermoy, and UtSiie 
mter^ wRlt tnuitaiy JimiDUrs. process ion 

waa foihvhd by the entire of liis mra regiment 
the 10^ tc^thei vrfth the d^dta of the 
3^ and 6flth. I’he ^cmie was solemn and ins 
nwn|^, and several thousand civilians a!»&tim. 
wod to witness it. l*l»e Dead March in Saul 
was played by the bands of the 99th an/l lOili, 
relieving each otlfor at inteinHs, the distance 
l^ng two milea. The day was very fine, and 
the miliury display, connected with the sad 
fate of him to whom these hist honours wcio 
paid, rendered the scene one of n<r<hdinary kind. 

At Island Bridge, Dublin, Lieut, tf, Warren, 
Acbutant Royal Anil. '' 

Jan. il8, at Barnstaple, Jtlraes Clyde, R«a. 
Purser, R.N. ^ 

At Fort Oeorge, Inverness, Captain L. Tolle- 
moehe, 76tli Rcgt. « 


Feb. 1, at Dumfofos, of Intemittent .fover, 
CharlM Heatoh Denham Robinson, aged 
yew, reeond sou of Lieut. Charles Robinson . 
R.K.. wbployedon the AdmiralW Coast Survey. 
This is toe secoud domestic afflietiou that has 
befaRen this Oflicer and his Lady witfiLu a few 
mouths, having lost an iufont son in June last. 

Feb. fl. J. Lockombe, Rsq. Purser, R.N. 

Feb. 5, at Mylor, Capt. Biaimer, K*N.,aged59. 

In L.mdon, LieflLrColonel Balfour, late 82nd 
Regiment, in his 54th year. 

At Perth, Capt. W. D. Macforlane late 92nd 
Highlavders. 

Peb. 11, at his residence iiiSuVrey, Capt»R. 
Hamltton. late 38tli liegt. 

Feb. 14, at Forres, N.B , Lieut. J. Alleni R N. 

Feb. 18, at Rochester. Kent, Lieut-Colouel W, 
BUnde, late 65th Kegt. 

Feb. 19, Capt Wm, Stanway Parkinson, R.N. 
aged €9. #’• 

Feb. 21, at Farleigh Priory, MnidsWne, Sir 
John Deas Thomson, K C.zl , late ("ommis* 
sioner ami Accountant-Geueial of the Navy. 

A idhnumental marble, bearing the under- 
written inscnptiun,has been erected in the Dock- 
Vard Chiipeft, Malta:— “ bucred to tlie memory 
of Lieut William Toph im, U.M., who died on 
^lioard H.M S. Vanguard, on lier passage from 
Athens to Malta, Oct. 15, mdcccxxxvii, and was 
buried at sea. The ward-room) officers have 
erected this tablet as a token of their sincere 
e&leem for him as a friend and messmate. 
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ON NAUTICAL SUPERSTITION** 


The infatuation respecting witcliwraft had* prevailed over the con- 
tinent for many years, when, among other bad habits imported from 
thence, the contagion reached England towards the close of the ^teenth 
century, jp very thing prosperajn this country ; and it is scarcely to be 
wondered at, that the visionary delusidns, propa^rated under the authority 
of the Roman Pontiff, should have gained ground, till the state itself 
became alarmed, and dealings with the devil were declared to be felony, 
without benefit eff tlie clergy, by a statute of Henry VIII. The evil, 
however, gathered strength under pressure,^ and Satan, it appeared, was 
soon able to make assignations and hold meetings in every town and 
hamlet of the kingdom* Bu^ his infernal highness gained his, votaries 
on the lowest terms. Formerly he was obliged th confer wealtl^, ability, 
beauty, titles, and crownsjfor the purchase of a soul ; but now he gra- 
tified his psychological wisiies without the necessity of making atiy 
other return than enabling the devotee to ride on a broom, sail in an 
egg-sliell, or convert herself into an animitl for no other purpose but to 
teaze a poor neighbour* JThus, though the innocence of youth was not 
always a protection from the search and persecution of authorised witch- 
finders, the demoniacs were generally old and ugly, and invariably poor 
and wretched. lienee Spender conducts Florimell to the dwelling of a 
witch : — • 


There in a glqomy hollow glen she found 
A little c(dtage of silckes and xeedes 

In homely with sods around ; 

In which a dwelh m loathly weedes 

Aiid^virilf|fl^%an|b' all caTeloase of her needes ; 

^ chuia^g^ttarie to abide 

Far from n^ghboura, that her divelish deedes^* 

And hellish arts from people she inighi hide, 

And hurt fiir oC^aknown^ whomever she envide*’' 

But there ia tiothintfM^^^ The Thessalian witches were emigily 
wretched and ragged Wi^|lWir su^qessors : and there only wanted the 
infernal compact, to stamp the identity vof character and employment* 
The hair of Sagana was matted bristles of a sea-urchin ; and 

Canidia, with her ** crineftt inconm^ oapuf * — ^her unpared thumbsh— < 
her eggs besmeared with toad’a-^b]fcpd-^her*fe^tbfers of the ffWl— her 
mystic herbs— her bonear-^lifta-'W waxien mid woollen effigies, 

could have sat for the pictme^ of li^eneb, Oerman, Scotch, or 

English witch ; or ev^, cihnir fewf tb€Pnegres$ who prepares 

the gris-giis^ the fei^che, the poisdna of the fearful Mumbo»> 

jumbo, " , 

““ ‘ Henry proved fiijp"* the progress of * 

Uho^ght it as idle to 
iateibem, ^^tshopJewei^ 

oan'itrftches and 
isiyincrease4 
awaj^ ayen uiito the 
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senses are bereft ; I pray God they never practise further than upon tlie 
subject/' With such fears in the high places, it is not surprising that 
persecution flourished. At length Reginald Scott stepped forth in behalf 
of the poor, the aged, ind the simple, by publishing, in 1584, his 

Discoverie of Witchcraft,*’— a treatise which, both with respect to the 
strength of its argument and facts, ♦ ought to have stayed the delusion. 
But as a king entered the lists against him'^and “ those detestable slaves 
of the devil,” the polycephalous monster* preferred the doctrine of the 
monarch to that of the man who so ihtrepidly “ took the bull by the 
horns.** ‘ 

The reader will instalttly recollect, that this royal wa iter was no other 
than the high and mighty King James, who knew as much of hell and 
devilry as Don Quevedo himself ; and whose erudite work on witches 
most unfortunately induced the legislat6fs of the land to adopt his 
terrors, and fulminate enactments disgraceful to human nature. HiS 
Majesty had heard Gillies Duncan play Satan’s own jig on the Jew’s- 
harp ; and he learned from Agnes Sympson how she danced the lieys 
with imps at midnight in a churchyard — how she dug up bones after 
the revel — how she kissed the Satanic chiefs behind — how she christ- 
ened a cat — and raised a storm — with other confessions which put him 
in a “ wonderful admiration.” He, therefore, was astonished that 
apy scepticism could possibly exist on the subject, and especially that 

one Scott, an Englishman, is not ashamed, in publicke print, to deny 
that there can be such a thing as witchcraft and thereupon “ moved 
of conscience/* he published bis far-famed DemonoiogUf to convince 
Ihe^ sceptics of the actual fearful abounding” of witches, and .their 
vigorous multiplication. c. c 

One can hardly imagine how such a belief could have been enter- 
tained for a moment. On the one hand we have the fallen angel, great 
Grumbolumbo hrmself, mjA:ing silly bargains, in which, like the ass 
Ben Jonson calls him, he is generally bamboozled, cheated, and out- 
witted ; on the other, mortals swindled . out of their claims to Heaven, 
for no other purpose than to dabble in iiiaiserie. As to the devil, lew 
have, like Milton, given him hia due. Raphael makes a sad dog of 
him ; and though we learn from De Foe that he does not always appear 
in “ all his formalities and frightfuls," yet Reginald Scott remarks *that 
. lie is generally seen 1* having horns on his head, her in his mouth, and 
a tail at his breech ; eies like a beacon, fangs like a dog, claws like a 
beare, a skin like a nigger,«and a voice roaring like a lion, whereby we 
start, and are afraid when we hear any one cry, Baugh .'** The hunters** 
down of magic must have been somewljat temerarious, to risk the anger 
of such a hideous demon ; for, as Bayl^ said of poor Grandier*3 case, if 
r.tj^y really believed that witches and ^wizards could send the devil into, 
pedplc's bodies, tliey should have been afraid of provokinpthem. 

But Mflust all reason and refiectiod, this most abject superstition 
degradw'^the epipire for upwards of century, and was warmly de- 
fended/ly men of great talent in other respeerta. The royal Dia/ogtfe 

— -...Hi.. - ... . — I- I I 1 ... . . 

* The celebrated lawyer and medallist, Bodin, had written his Dttmnwtani^ 

fa defend this kind of superstition ; in mentioning the strange feats of 
a bewitched donkey, maintained that the perform^er must have beed a man under 
the Rgure of an ass. ^ Scott noticing the suggestion^ coplly dismisses it by observing 
that Bodin must h^ve been awass m the likenais^f aniaU* ^ ^ 
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dll Demonology was devour by the lovers of the nnarvellous ; Hally*^ 
welFs Melampronvea was quite an authority on matters of the kingdom 
of darkness ; and Baxter’s World of HpiriU was esteemed so unques-^ 
tionable an evidence of the existence of infernal communion, as to set 
at naught the good Attempts of Scott, Harsnett, Wagstaffe, and those 
who atternpted to assuage the evil. Sir Thomas Browne, though sharp 
upon vulgur errors, was no ^o^juror in demonology, distinctly telling us, 
in his Rtligio MedicU — 1 htive ever believed, and do now know, that 
there are witches : they that doabt of these, do not only deny them, but 
spirits ; and are obliquely, and upon Consequence, a sort, not of infidels, 
but atlieists.” i^nd the good Sir Matthew Hale, so late as 1664, avers 
there is no doubting the reality of witchcraft, seeing that divers Acts of 
Parliament have been passed to punish its practice — a regular-built 
lawyer-like non sequiiur, • 

But though this imported plague spread, like othei contagions, over 
the surface of society, Eifgliah intellect did more to the suppression of 
its vulgar and repulsive influence, than that of all the world besides; 
and the bitter crusade against witches, gave way before the advance of 
knowledge, and the palpable follies and frauds comfiiitled by the per- 
secutors. Hence Hutchinson, in his historical essay, remarks, that 
there were but two executions for witchcraft in England after the 
Boyal Society commenced publishing their “ Transactions,^^ and one of 
these was in the year after their first publication, — a fact which speaks 
well for the Crane Court Synod, aJthougli Glanvill and Aubrey did 
happen to bo fellows there(^. Still the repeal of the Witch Act was 
not iiarried without dissentient voices ; even the learned Selden defended 
that most absurd of all IjW!^ as one that did not prove the actual exist- 
ence of witches, but was useful as “ punishing the malice of those people 
that use such means to take away men’s lives.” Far less specious was 
the loudest argument for continuing the staUte, — “ Take away the devil, 
and good bye to the Lord C. 

Such were the progress aiul legal decline of witchcraft ; but the repeal 
of the enactments agai'iist it was insufficient to clear off the mist which 
pervaded men’s minds, and which is ^not yet dissipated. It is, there** 
fore, not at all surprising, that the efi’ect of so general a superstition 
extended to those embarked on the mighty waters ; nor uiaS such effect 
obtained so considerable a footing as not easily be eradicated. An^ 
excuse has been attempted for those Vho" permitted the spread of this 
and other humiliating credulities, by advancing that, in ignorant ages, 
the rulers sought, by the creations of imagination, to control the vio* 
lenco of such men’s passions, as could not be checked by other means. 
The doctrine and the pretext Ire .well worthy ot each other, and we 
^may pass them both to notice, that though the march of intelligence 
ceAmnly neutrali8;e4,<4he cause in some quarters, there are many evhp 
attU remain in ihea4 pHhe pup^^atu^^ . ‘ 

As we f^re now approaciijiig tlfee"* omens,^ portents, and prognostic^ 
which yet cleave^ unto .ft is proper to premise mpst of 

remarks apply ^ but fc rapidly ^diminishing portion of iim 

maritime eonuimnity of Wts eountly^ . Fifty years sihee, the credence 

' 

* Tbit wW ft a ,mig¥y solecism* It means— 4p cling to— to. 

«nitea)^ly-i.to&vidatnthvic^<^ / , . ' * . - W j ^ 
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in superstitious powers and practices vvere^^botli prevalent and popular ; 
but the torch of intelligence has driven it, with a few singular and 
amusing exceptions, to the old, the garruloiTs, the weak, and the 
bigotted. In some other European navies, tlie belief still flourishes to 
a great extent, and is likely so to do, while to the^elfin tribe are added 
a whole army of saints, who play all manner of white pranks, under the 
sanction of the church. < ,, 

That seamen have not yet conquered 'ilieir fear of witches, may be 
inferred from the horse-shoe which is generally nailed on the front of 
the fore-mast, heel downwards, to prevent them from coming over the 
bows, and to counteract the malice of those which ride^ipon the slirouds 
of the storm-tossed vessel. ' Even the portion of the Victory*^ mast 
which now supports the bust of Nelson in the proud and regal Castle of 
Windsor, still retains this powerful witchiCuge. Nor is tlie idea enter- 
tained only by the mosf ignorant portion of those at sea, since it is not 
unusual to find some of the more intelligent Expound the various modes 
of defeating the wiles of the wicked; and some of them have ndated to 
us the marvellous escapes they have witnessed, under the efticacy of the 
applied chajrms. We even kiiovv an officer of rank, who was so scrupu- 
lous of breaking his egg-shell, after taking ins the contents, in order to 
prevent any lurking “ mhichin Malicho,** or oilier evil spirit, from 
enjoying it as a boat, that he once turned back to an inn where he had 
left the ceremony unperformed. Yet he can no more be accused of 
copying this practice from Pliny, than he who uses a reed as a monkey- 
pump can be said to derive it from Xenopljpn's soldiers. 

It must be admitted that these feelings are not altogether tp be 
imputed to belief in witchcraft, as there exisjfcs 9. sort of hereditary dread 
of Davy Jones, a sea-sprite of very compound qualities ; he is the Nixas 
of the Norsemen's sagas, the Old Nick of the British realms, and the St. 
Nicholas of the Greek and Jloman hagiology. Under one or other of 
these designations, his influence extends over all maritime Europe, and 
the Levant voyager encounters his name every cape, point, and hay. 

The very nature of his life and duties have led the seaman to a belief 
in lucky and unlucky days — of (Jays of good and bad fortune— of fair 
or foul winds. He thinks a Sunday's sail will never fail but that 
The ship what on a Friday sails, 

Js 9uro to meet with stormy gales.’* 

' But is he here greatly to blame for having shared in a superstition 
which has descended from all antiquity? Both Jews and Gentiles 
entertained the prejudjee of dies faustus et infaustus of old, as is 
attested by various sacred and profane writers, instances of which will 
be in , the recollection of every re^deE Thi|8 Augustus dreaded the 
jmndin€B^ and Valentinian the 24th of February; but so much was 
' in fancy, that Julius Caesar wai never deterred by ill-omens, iitnd' 
CWtes Fifth regarded the said 24th as one of the most lucky days. 
Ibe saHt^ater notion about the omiiious Friday, to which we have just 
al1|;Kie<^;inay hLve acquired force from its banvan austerity before the 
Beformtion, for it has long been a charcoal, black day, in our Navy. 
Thus old Aubrey relates an accident which happened in bis time, in 
theso,. words :— •'* Tiie Gloucester frigot ^st away at the Leiponore, and 
the, men in it; the Duke of York«escdpingin d cock^boat, 
May the Jfth,m a Friday*' Another person, Sir Keneln) 
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Digby, who distinguished ^imself as a’seamari, but who afterwards 
exchanged the science of arms for the arms of science, was noted for 
Kis lucky days ; of which, among others, it was remarked that he was 
born oil the 1 Itli of June, 1603 — fought his action oft’ the Coast of 
Syria on the 11th o^ June, 1628 — and died on the 11th of June, 1665, 
Hence his epitaph by Farrars : — 

Under this stoitb tho matchless Digby lies, • 

Dighy the great, tilic valiant, and the wise: 

This age’s Avonder fj^r his noble parts ; 

Skill’d m hx tongues, and learn’d in all the arts* 

Born on the day he died, th* eleventh of June, 
which he bravely fought at Scanderoon. 

’Tis larc that one and self-same day should be 
Ilis day of birth, of death, of victorie.” 

Somewhat allied to this pi^judice, is the dislike expressed by mariners 
to some notedly unfortunate names in the Service, as well those of offi- 
cers as of ships. They \fell remember how many goodly vessels of the 
same appellation have been captured, wrecked, or behaved ingloriously; 
and can name you various Commanders who were never blessed with a 
ray of good^luck. The Admiralty, soariftg above tftese notions, persist 
in appointing such persf^ns ; and we recollect, when a certain Captain 
was commissioned shortly after his second cm: third wreck, an old boat- 
swain, who had once sailed with him, exclaimed — “Ay, ay, they want 
to get her lost but it would not be en regie to mention to “ears 
polite’* the place to which he consigned the appointers on hearing the 
announcement* But this (^jinion did not originate with the nautic 
multitude. The good and evil import of names was a very classical 
association, insomuch that the Homans even paid regard to the bona 
nomiiia in raising their levies ; and we have not to refer to a great dis- 
tance to find that the misfortunes of the royal race of Stuart continued, 
with unabated succession, during 400 years^ until tho^ine was ended by 
the death of the last posterity in exile. Have not the ’long-shorers giveli 
out that no eldest son of tlnf house of Braganza has yet lived to reign ? 
Is it not astutely asserted, that since some nurse was aff’ronted by a 
Russel], no Marquis of Tavistock is to become Duke of Bedford? And 
did not Colonel Bethune himself — the* descendant of Cardinal Beaton— 
assure us that his property had not descended from father to son in his 
family for 200 years, and that it must probably pass from him 40 an Utt- . 
married nephew? — which it has done.* 

General omens are of no less weight to the seaman, than ominous 
names. Though he may never havp heard of thj? Pullarius, he watches 
the flight of Mother Care'y's Chickens with great anxiety ; and many 
other birds claim his especial* nq^tice. He can presage good or eVil 
from the sporting of porpoises, and has a score of methods of predicting^ 
‘ the weather ; among which, a rihging in the right ear portends •fair 
wind— in the Mt, foul. He well knows that he who fishes/- io be suor 
cessful, should turn his boat in the^irection of the sun's mdtlon ^ lhal 
finding a knife is unlucky, and spilling salt still mor^so ; and that a 
yellow atmosphere beto^eps feVer and quarantine* But here we nini|t 
again put the saddle upon the rigte horse. Signs and omens are 
mon in Sacred Writ, and the Oriental records abound with ihcmdi 
Augury wad reduced, to -a regular system by the %eek8 and Bommak 
and even tbeii;. most celiabirated .|>hiloaopbers weisd nem?^ Sail' mm 
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addicted lo the belief as the most ignorant |of the vulgar: but it is not a 
little curious, that while both those nations regarded the prodigies se^ 
in the east as lucky, and those which appeared in the west as unfor- 
tunate, the augurs of the former made tlie observations with their faces 
to the north, while those of the latter turned dife south ! Under the 
terrors of an eclipse of the moon, Nicias lost his army ; Alexander, in 
the plenitude of iifs greatness, was terrihed by the yeaning of a lamb ; 
Crassus was horrified by a bunch of efitrails slipping through his fat 
hands; and Mark Antony was scared out of. his wits by a swallow 
building its nest in the poop of Clcopatra^s galley. Are we then to 
be surprised if, amid the relies of su[>erstition yet lingering, certain 
appearances «md occurrences should be deemed ominous ? N hue of 
the ancient writers but would have held the accident which ha])peiied 
when the Atlas, a three-decker, was lauxKhed in 1782, as extremely 
portentous. When they came to ship her bowsprit, it was found that 
the figure-head stood so high, that it was necessary to cut away part of 
the geographical globe upon its shoulders, and that part happened to be 
America. The denouement is notorious. 

The seaman delfghts in extravagance of fiction, and is able to rival 
a very Scheherazade at story-telling. Non is he a bad listener to 
fabellas aniles^ relying that every thing he hears, even to the legend of 
Munchausen, is authentic. A tale which to some ears might appear 
wire-drawn — usque ad tesdium — is devoured with unabating a[)petite by 
the attentive tar, whose brains, for the time, are in the region where 
Astolpho sought those of the furious Orlaijdo ; and the consequent sub- 
limation of ideas stamps the amount of his credulity. He believps in 
the magic auger which, plied into a beam, ^nrqduced a spring of ardent 
grog. He will assert that no one can die in harbour, except when the 
tide is on the ebb — that whistling will increase a gale to a hurricane — 
that sitting cross-legged rrmy produce a fair wind — that albatrosses are 
the disembodied spirits of wrecked skippers, condemned by the Demon 
of the Deep to wear feathers for a stated period of years — and that 
Mother Carey’s Chickens, the constant harbingers of storm and tempest, 
ar^ the metempsychosis state of (Jrowned seamen. Though he will not 
entirely credit a ship’s being so large as the Merry Dun of Dover — the 
fly of whose ensign brushed Shakspeare’s cliff, while her jib-boom was 
over Calais pier — he'.wiil yet entertain no doubt that the Lion, an old 
doll-sailing man-of-war, returned from Lisbon to Portsmouth in a single 
night; — nor that a figure .in black was seen in the cabin, playing at 
cards with the Captain, who was never ol^served to have entered or 
quitted tlie ship in the usual way. 

Every experienced seaman knows tfiat a vessel will run towards the 
«ikore in less time than she can run the same distance from it, and the 
higher the land she works upder, the ^quicker she runs in ;-r-thi8 pheiio- ' 
menon is dewing to the universal law of attraction, by which all light 
bodies /|nus( fall on heavier ones, bht is attributed by the oceanic seers 
to the vriles of the kelpies. Such a belief may have been nurtured by the 
anciem reports of the attractive effects of the ^aniolie islands, or that 
of the: rock on which the Callender was wrecked, as described in the 
vesaeiouB pages of the Arabian Nights^f— fqr most modem superstitions 
are diiee^y traceable to y^vy distant spiirces.^^'THus Jack Would sqoudr 
throw a purser overboarif ihan a eat; but^this 'is aneassc^iaUto of 
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Faerie Londe feeling trandVi!)g rifted by it« marine bearing ; since it is 
no other than the humanit;^ to the weak inculcated by supernatural 
rewards to children who help a wodnded pigeon, or kid, and which 
has led to the kindness by which the little /obin is made welcome in 
cottages. , 

Though our object is to defend Jack, by showing that his compeers 
on shore, and even his betters, are often as weak as himself on these 
points, w^ are bound to admif that his credulity, where he happens to 
be eredulous, has a most insatiable “ swallow/' He never doubts that 
Old Booty’s sinful soulVas kicked in|o the flaming crater of Stromboli, 
in presence of a whole ship's company ; nor that the ghost of a noted 
contractor for bftcuit was met at sea in a carriage, driving to the same 
pljicc, under Satanic escort. He is well assured that the Abbot of 
I riesland Abbey is occasionally seen, in heavy gales, scourging Captain 
Anderdyke round the JnchcSpe Rock, for ha\ung cut the bell adrift ; 
and he believes that Vanierdekin, the Flying Dutchman, is doomed to 
cruize off the Cape of Good Hope till the Day of Judgment, for having 
sworn he would beat into Table Bay in spite of all the Saints in Heaven. 
He knows that the dark shade of an infernal ship called the Black 
Trader, cruizes in the West Indies to pick up the souls of dying seamen; 
and that a phantom “ storm ship” precurses heavy gales on the Banks 
of Newfoundland. He is aware that there arc sea-sprites which, if not 
counteracted by the proper remedies, are ever ready to choke the sick 
in their hammocks, or to drown the drowning in their agony. He is 

certain that when Admiral B died at sea, a boat, manned with 

figures in black, came alongside, no one knew from whence, at the 
moihent he yielded his breath, and vanished the instant afterwards ; 
and though perhaps he had^not seen a mermaid himself, he has messed 
willi those who have, even to her comb and glass, — a sight mostly as 
fatal as that of the Black Trader, since the creature betokens storms and 
wreck. He sees nothing very remarkable’in the voyages of Sindhad, 
or that a Weird Sister shoukl sail to Aleppo in a sieve; but thinks it 
more ])rohah]e that Arion rode on the back of a seal than of a dolphin, 
as the latter has no ear for music. He has heard without wonder of an 
iblantl full of stores, costly metals,* and enormous jewels, and sees 
no, marvel or exaggeration in the rich strand along which Britomarl 
rode, — 

— - Which, |is she overweiA, 

She saw bestrew’d all with rich array 

Of pearls and precious stones oL great assay, 

And all the gravel mi^t with golden pre/* 

Among other genii of the aJtorm, we must not forget the electrical 
meteor which so frequently visits the mastheads in gales ; this is the 
portentous Compasanty or Coip® santo of St# Elmo, the direct desceBP^^*^ 
dant of Caslor and Pollux. Ndr is it the only .relic of the great 
Demon family, if we are to believe our coasting seamen. TRie Manke* 
iJifien have good store of sprites, ^omeps, and proghostijs, among tbeitt'; 
and we learn from paVil Robertson, who was there in 1793, that the^' 
may be relied upon. lAde^d lie' clinches the argument by a 

One Captain LeatheSj* h^ says, «« who was chief magiitirato rtf 
Belfast, he.^a«*once smnwteidkSd on this island, aUd lbst^n 

grea^; pari 91 |rfs cr^W ; wlayba iiM 
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him he had lost thirteen of his men ; for tliey saw so many lights going 
toward tlie church ; which was just the tiumber lost ” These lights 
must have been the famous corpse candles^ which, according to Baxter, 
V as much resemble matejrial candle-lights, as eggs do eggs.” 

Sailors are believers in Oneiromancy. But herein they merely follow 
the bent of mankind of all ages and all countries ; for dreams and cor- 
responding events have sometimes presented such an extraodinary con- 
currence of fortuitous and accidental circymstances, as to inblinc num- 
bers to regard them with reverence and awe as a kind of preternatural 
admonition. The act of dreaming is* one of the most extraordinary 
phenomena of the human frame ; and even philosophers have been led 
to consider it as a proof that there is existing within us a principle 
independent of the material frame. The state of sleep — that insensible 
and passive inaction, during which, though the animal functions remain, 
the voluntary powers aue lost — is sufficiently wonderful ; but the mental 
faculty of dreaming is yet more astonishing. With all the aid and 
research of modern inquiry, it is difficult to account for the consistency 
of some remarkable visions, and the answers very often given must be 
considered rather a,s smart reports than satisfactory solutions. Milton 
tells us, that when Reason retires as Nature rests — 

Oft in her absence mimic Fancy wakes 
To imitate her ; but^rnisjoining shapes, 

Wild work produces oft, and most in dreams, 

111 matching words and deeds long past, and late.” 

Such, however, were not the*" dreams of Pharaoh, Jacob, Laban, 
Daniel, or Pilate’s wife, in Holy Writ ; nor of Atossa, Cimon, Clytem- 
nestra, Alexander, Calphurnia, or others which are recorded in pxgan 
story. It is true that Solomon, though he had a supernatural vision at 
Gibeon, appears to think dreams insignificant, at least if the fifth chapter 
of Ecclesiastes was written by him ; but that was not the opinion of 
the ancients in general. 6yila, the rapacious and vindictive Sylla, 
advised Lucullus to study them, and dep€|pd upon nothing more than 
that which Heaven directed him to in the visions of the night. But we 
may descend from the days of Elde towards our own times, where we 
shall find some strong instances ii> point, even though all the profundity 
of the visionary Artemidorus may be smiled at. In 1571, Pius the 
Fifth, taking a doze in his chair, at the consistory, suddenly told the as- 
.sembled Cardinals ihv particulars ^and success of the Christian fleet over 
that of the Turks, the battle of Lepanto being that moment concluded 
upwards of 200 miles from ,the Vatican. Aubrey, in his Miscellanies^ 
tells us that “ Mr, Edmund Halley, «’^the secretary to the Royal Society, 
was carried on with a strong impulse (pr divine inspiration) to take a 
voyage to St. Hellen’s to make observations of the southern constella- 
tyikns, being then about twenty-four yeprs old. Before he undertook his , 
Yoyifge, he dreamt that he was at sea sailing tow^^^ that place, and 
saw the prospect of it from the ship in his dream, which he declared to 
the Royal Society to be the ^rfect repVesentation of that island, even 
as he had it really when he approached to dt.’^ And the famous 
William Penn told the same John Aubrey, that he and his mother 
visited Admiral Dean’s wife, the Admiral being then at She 

told them that, the ntp^t before, she had a perfect dr^m of husband, 
whom she saw wattdngon;ihedeck| mi givmg dhre^onsi thkt a 
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cannon-ball struck liis arm into his side.. This#dream did much dis- 
compose her, and within folty-eight hours she received news of the 
fight at sea, and that her husband was'killed in the manner aforesaid.*^ 
Now, though we are quite ready to admit, tl»at on such occasions men 
are* as Lieutaud has*it, “ice towards the truth and fire for falsehood,’* 
yet it were illiberal and unjust to charge these assertions to fraud or 
mendacity. Disease, anxiety, watching, fasting, an(\ the whole train of 
hypochondriacal alfections, le^d to strong imaginative impressions, and 
the generation of visions. This is partly known to those who recollect 
the multiplicity of images whicfi flit l^efore the fancy at the waking in- 
stant of hearing tlie hands turned up in the night, or to those who have 
experienced thaf briet interval between dozing and watchfulness which 
sometimes will intrude during the latter part of a middle watch, when in 
less than a second of time, a vivid succession of incidents seem to occur. 
It was from intense anxiety tffat the shade of Ci^ssar appeared to Brutus, 
and many of the most rensarkiiblc relations of similar visitations may be 
traced to the same cause. But the effects of dreaming are as various as 
the dreamers, though the inconceivable rapidity of mental action in that 
state is well alluded to in the Arabian Tales, vvhere*a dervise desires a 
sultan to plunge his head into a tub of cold water, and the moment of 
immersion was expandecl to the events of a long life. Queen Mab 
makes ladies dream of kisses, and tickles the* parson’s nose with a tithe- 
pig’s tail : — 

<< Sometimes she driveth o’er ^ soldier’s neck, 

And then he dreams of cutting foreign throats. 

Of breaches, ambuscades, Spanish blades, 

Of heailths live fathoms deep ; and then anon 
Drums in his ear ; at which he starts, and wakes ; 

And, being tlniif frighten’d, swears a prayer or two, 

And sleeps again,” 

And thus the sailor, in troublous sleep, hauls away at .the weather reef- 
earing without effect ; fails from the spritsail yard, and swdms unavail- 
ingiy after the ship ; wishes«to raise the alarm that a mutineer is going 
to blow up the magazine, but is unable to make himself heard ; and in 
his extreme thirst he is striving to drink out of a horse-bucket, but is 
foiled by ideal cob-webs, bunches of ^arn, or myriads of cock-roaches. 
In like manner we may presume that the Prime Minist* now dreams 
of Papineau and O’Connell, and the two Canadqs, with a shuddering 
dread. These, however, are transient, phantasma Vising from the pre- * 
vious motions excited in the brain ; but the weary, the ill, and the 
starving, are liable to still more vivid visioift. Such was the source of 
the temptation of St. Anthony, the* frenzy of Stylitea, and most of the 
otheir marvels of hagiology ; and such was the morbid impulse of Bur- 
ton in exclaiming—- 

IdethjlDks I hear, fhethiaks t see 
Qlionts, gebbliu|i, Bekda ; my phantasie 
^ I^efBeirtratlmoMiid^ugty 
1 . Headlese. hears, htack men, and apes, 
j Doleful ^utories, an4 fearful 
' My sa^and dismail soide affrights.^^^ 

a* si^lar 8QUi;ca i^ust m ascribe thie Stinf told by Jtneway, in bw' 
i.itJiePipa*, th^tiBbont the- 1670, twori^ 
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rated by stress of weather. - After a few* days the wind and sea mode- 
rated, but one of the ships, apparently frfem springing a butt-end, sud* 
denly foundered. In this disaster every soul perished, except one aged 
seaman, who contrived to, lash l^imself upon the main-hatch. What fol- 
lowed must be in Janeway’a own words : — f 

“ He was floating three days and three nights ; in which time, about the 
middle of the second day, the devil, assiupina: the shape ol* a mermaid, 
starts up before him, and bids him of good heart, for, if h^ would but 
make a contract with him, he would engage a deliverance for hijp in 
twenty-four hours. The old man, being^sensible 4hat it was^he devil, and 
doubtless having been a proving of his heart to God, as the circumstance 
of Providence he was under more immediately called for^ found in himself 
a renewed strength put into him, enabling him to hold up his head, and, 
looking the tempter in the face, replies — Ak, Satan, if thou canst prophesy 
deliverance to me, know, my God in whom I trust will deliver me without 
thy help ; but, however, J will not comply A) thy wMes ; therefore, avoid, 
Satan, avoid! so immediately he vanished, an^l appeared no more to him. 
But it so fell out, that the other ship being at that time in the same place 
of latitude, that night the cabin-boy dreamed a dream, that such a ship 
thereabouts was foundered, and every soul lost except such an old man, 
naming his name, tv*ho was saved on a piece of the ship, and floating in the 
sea ; which dream the boy, in the morning, confidently tells to the company 
and his master. At length the boy began to show more confidence, affirm- 
ing it, as if it must be true, insomuch, he received some checks from his 
master. But the boy grew so restless, that he running up from one mast 
to the other, sometimes at the foretop-mast head, looking abroad, that at 
last crying out aloud, Alow there! I see him, I see him, under our lee-bo w. 
Thus confidently affirming it; some of the pien stept up, and spy’d some- 
thing at a distance, no bigger than a crow to appearance, floating, an^ ad- 
vised the master of it, who presently commanded the helm to be borne up, 
and stood away to it ; and when they came®nekr, found it to be the old’ 
man, as the boy had said ; so they hoys! out their boat, and took him in, 
who was then speechless, and almost spent, but by the cave of the master 
and the chirurgerfh, with God’s blessing, recovered, and gave a verbal 
account of his misfortune, and yet wonderful deliverance, together with 
Satan’s temptation as before recited ; whicli ship in due time arrived safe 
at her port in Newfoundland, where this man was well landed ashore. 

“ For confirmation, I had this, and heard it related at my fathers house 
in Salmon, in New England, by Mr, John Blackledge, a merchant, who is 
a person of a e^ber life, and m fellowship there, who then came from New- 
foundland, and did affirm that he spake with the man himself, whom God 
• wrought *this wonderful deliverance for, he being then at Newfoundland, 
when the said ship arrived there, and the mm went first ashore."' 

There is something about this asseveration which we like, especiallv 
as Maister Janeway has given it the full emphasis of italics. The cus- 
torn of uttering a startler, and then sw^ring to it, must have been very 
convincing to our auncesteres,” and accounts for the circumstantial 
-^certificate which are appended to ma^jy narratives of sorcery and witch- . 
craft- .Bat we recollect no better instance of its application, than to the 
« Voii^je' Travaile of Sir John ^Maunde vile/ as emprynted by 
Wynljyfi de W9rde. We profess to rfdmire the address and enterprise 
of the good, old knight, as well as the jud^meat with which he asserted 
the sphericity of the earth, and the possibility; of navigating it ^^alle 
afaonte, aboven, and beneatben but he certainly stAggerB us now and 
then. He tells us that Noah’s ark was visible in his timef^thAt the 

T ‘ I |^^;l .-,1 1 ' ■' I -r vr.ii-i - :-iirL;r i y J , 

* Strays had the impudeftco to repeat this 300 years aft^ l|(^undAvile% 
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A'iuazons still existed as a nation of fetnaleftj — that the sorcerers of the 
Great Chan created magnificAit dancesi, tournaments, and hunts, dam- 
sels, knights, and animals, with day or night as demanded, by enchant- 
ment — that “ pigmaus” marry and have ojuldren at six months old — that 
if “ dyamonds ” be vv(?tted with May-dew, they will grow to a great size 
— and that the palace of Prester John was illuminated at night by gigan- 
tic carbuncles. These, and kis giants from thirty to fifty feet high — his 
geese with two heads — his wonderful jewels — and liis snails so great that 
many per8on| may “ loggen- hem in here schelles," although often pre- 
faced by the qualifying “men seyn,*’« would have baffled our belief but 
for the clincher. ^ And who will dare doubt after reading it? ** And for 
as moChe,” saith the valorous knight, “ manie men byJeve not but that 
they se with theyr eyen, or yt tliey mayeconceyve in tlieyr kyndly witte ; 
therefor I made my waye to gome, in my comyngc homwarde to shewe 
my boke to cure lioly Fadir the Pope, and telle hym of the meruayles yt 
J had scene in dyverse colftrees ; so yt be with his wyse counseyll wolde 
examyne it wyth dyverse folke that are at Rome, for there dwelle men 
of alie nacyons of the worldc: and a lytell tyme aftcre, whan he and his 
counseyll had examyned alle thorugb, he Sa^’dto me for certayne yt alle 
was preeved for trewe, fey* he sayde he had a boke of Latyn that con- 
teyned alle that, and moclie more, of the wlucho the Mappa Mvndi is 
made after; the whichc boke 1 sawe, alrid therefore our holy Fadir the 
Pope hath ratyfyed and affermed my boke in all poyntes. And J praye 
to alle tlie rederes and hereres of this boke, zif it plesc hem, that tliei 
wolde preycn to God for me,’* 

Ty return. That seamen should be astrological in some degree 
seems to follow as a matter of course ; but their object in studying the 
“ mansion” of the moon,*or rather its age and bearing, is more to predict 
the tides and weather by, than to study destiny. Not but they have 
been known to dabble a little in that way; and thyy entertain grave 
notions of the marvellous power of the pallid luminary upon the sen- 
sorium of many a daft messiflate. Herein, as well as in the smattering 
they have picked up of aeromancy and hydroniancy, they but follow in 
the train of authority. Elihu appealed to celestial phenomena as guides 
to human action, and Job cursed hiS natal hour in somewhat of an 
astrological sense. The science probably arose among flie Chaldeans, 
and has always flourished among the Orientals, Hints ^re to be 
gleaned, both in Hesiod and Heroilotus, that Ihe Greeks Were not* 
indifferent to th» doctrine of heavenly influences in mundane affairs, 
though they evinced no skill in judicial aktrol^pgy; but the Romans 
were so infatuated with the^art, that it became difficult for the Emperors 
to expel its professors. Nor has^his gross misapplication of talent been 
less esteemed in modem times, esp*ecially in France, where, under the 
'reigns of Henry III. and IV., iiOjthing of the least import was ^one' 
wimout consulting the stars. Every great man, and the little great, had 
their horoscopes carefully draw9 for of all the theorems in astral 
! — -• ' ■ 

asserting that he travelled hatfway up the mountain in 1 760, where he cured a monk; 
who rewarded him with a hit of the timber of which the ark was built, and a speci- 
men of the rock on which it rested, both token, with his own hands from tlm sniniii^ 
where J^e;des^nbed the ^kas ^et^St^ys de^^ed 
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tlieurgy, that of the »a.tal star was the most implicitly credited, though 
we believe it hath never been yet settled a^iong genethliologists, whether 
the seer ought to study the culminating planet for the hour of birth, or that 
of conception. Even witli us, so late as the Civil Wars, both the King 
and Parliament were wont to buy up the predictions of Kelly and Lilly 
at swinging prices ; and Gadbury was in such request among commercial 
men, that he published his “ Astrological Seaman” in order that every 
ship might have her fate foretold. astrologers practised only the 
white magic, leaving the black to tl^ose of the compact, their art or 
mystery escaped the early statutes enacted against sorcCTy and witch- 
craft, Indeed, Milton seems to consider it highly, in saying that the 
great Creator , * « 

“ Taught the fix’d their influence ; 

Which of them rising with the sun, or falling 

Should prove tempestuous.** i» 

Though no adept in the notable knowledge of alchemy, the seaman 
has a thorough belief in its practicability, and will spin a yarn of many 
fathoms in length, on the wonderful powers by which certain magicians 
in India, Lapland,^ or elsewl^ire, can irnnsmute any base refus-e into 
gold and diamonds. lie will instance a case which “ everybody knows 
to be true,^’ how a ship in great distress at se^, was cruelly passed with 
jeers and laughter by one 'vessel, while another hovc-to, and humanely 
supplied her with half the provisions they had. To the surprise of all 
hands, on arriving in port, the good captain found that all his iron pig- 
ballast was converted into silver,* while the liard-licarted one discovered 
that his rich freight of dollars was turned* into terra damnata. Here 
again Jack’s notions bear the authority of Albertus Magnus, of Isaac 
the Monk, of Roger Bacon, of Raymond. Lully, and of the whole 
Hermetic school. It is true that the Italian adage warns one against 
the poverty- struck j)rofessors of tlie science , — “ Non fidatevi al alche- 
mista povero, u al'mcdico jfinmalato that Reginald Scott ridiculed the 
** beggarlie arte of alcumystrie and that arris sarcastically defined it 
an art without skill, originating in falsehood, and proceeding through 
labour to .beggary — “ Ars sine arte, cujus principium est mentiri, 
medium laborare, et finis mendie^ire.” But wliat availed such sneers 
against the lavage of Kings, Princes, and Nobles ? Even philosopjiers 
who saw the delusion, yet praised it as the parent of many useful inven* 

• lions and discoveries and numbers of the most intelligent of their 
respective ages were found among its^VpI^ies. It was but lately that 
Mr^. Thorpe, the bibliopole^ showed us a lelter in Lord Treasurer Buj- 
leigh’s^ovvn autograph, displaying* bia credulity on this head. It i» 
dated ** Theobald’s, July 22nd, 1588^ arid invites over Sir Edward 
ielly from Prague, with his secret ©f the pkfipaopher’s stone, urging^ 
^^wBsong other considerations, its seasoqableness’fi|<r supporting thechfMrgo. 
of Elizabeth^ navy, then going forth .to encounter the SpanishArmada^ 
His Lordship concludes this letter,, that \he Queen is then on a visit to 
him, and be could be content to have the time tripled for her Majesty 
stay, ep ^lat he 'had but one corn of . Sir Edward's pow^der, ^ > 

The love of the marvellous yet undei^proper regulation, even 
in the of many who do noVjgo the length Of supposing, oot^ult 
coinmitnication credible* Pivinalion, therefbjrp, holds eAterii^ive sway r 
an4 only sailors, but^their officerjp^ alsd^ navo >e®nr knbWRf eybli 
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re'cently, to get their forti|fies told*' previousriy to quitting port ; of 
which a notable instance may be toand in Fimdeis* voyage. This 
superstition, vAhether officiated by a raving Pytlionissa, a deluding 
wizard, or an artful gipsy, is one of pretty loifg standing, being at least 
coeval with idolatry. * h spreads over the whole ancient world, sacred 
and profane, and was so rife among the Romans, that Cicero demands 
of Quintu% ‘•Are there an/ people who do not reteive divination?” 
Even in our own dear island, tfhe practice obtained so universally, and 
with^BUch precision of oereftionial, that Pliny thinks the Riitons might 
have given lessons to the Persians theftnselves. The performers, to be 
sure, only profe^ the white art; but as their "influence extends to 
raising* foul winds, creating brawls among messmates, stranding the 
head laniard of a hammock, slipping a ladder from its cleats while a 
laden wight is descending it, «nd other mischievous pranks, they have 
been bitterly denounced. On shore they can blight the gram, and 
destroy the Iriiits of the e%rth, by arts wiiicli the cunous will pick up in 
the Doimonolalria of the cruel Remigius, a philosophic gentleman who 
gloried in having brought 900 witches to the slake. Yet there have 
never been wanting good advisers upo*n the subject. Old Ennius, 
speaking of the fortune-tellers who promise creat wealth, says, that if 
they wish to be believed, they should dcducU the small piece of money 
W’th which they are palmed, and bestow the rest : — 

Quibus divitias polliceiitur, ab iis drachmam petimt : 
l)e diTitiis deducaut drachmam, ilddant coettra.” 

And Butler, with his usual sljpovvdness, describes the conjuror’s art: — 

Hii business was to pomp and wheedle. 

And men with their own keys utiiiddle ; 

To make ffiem to themselves gi\e answers, 

For which they pay the necromancers. * 

From these premises, it is evident that this branch jif mental debase* 
nient is no more indebted to seamen for existence, than any of tlie others 
to which w^e have alluded, But it must be conceded, that the faith of 
honest Jack in the skill and power of conjurors is prodigious. He 
thinks that the man with the wand can send a familiar to any distance 
with good or evil bodings, and that •he can sell charms of unerring 
effit;acy against the general perils of the sea. He is ^ure that the 
Brahmins ol India can transport him from Madras to Mevagizzy in a 
trice, and return him safely to his duty, provided he does not utter a * 
syllable to his family ; and i^inows that a door which those cunning 
priests have placed in a subterraneous pasSsage under Bombay castle, 
could not be forced open 'v^^oi^the whole island instantly changing its 
latitude, by taking a Malabar coast. He has long heOi^ 

aware that the Barbary mweians, hf a black ointmetit spread on the pato 
•of the h^nd, can shovr^ades of fieople of any country, dead or 
thtmgh »dm6 recent exhfbitioni of the kind, in .Egypt, seem to hav^ 
been considered as novelties.^ He Eerily believes the Lapland viritched 
can sell you a bag full of fair wmd, as well as that thi^y can throw^a 
gant-ball to destroy a distant find he is marvellously fearfi:d df 

the^ consequences of perjliry to an o^^pfivorn over a ring-bolt. 

Though less ad^dicted to pei^aptii and afaulets than their ^htitten^il 
brethren, ffritish seaman«4th not allS]|eAer without a regard tbf 
safeguaadi qihentodjB a oduf baa long prea^ea^it 
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mystic reputation, anS' is still much worn. Lamprldius relates^ tiiafit 
was carried^ in his time, by orators anu pleaders, as imparting the 
power of persuasion; and its efficacy in preserving its wearer from 
drowning is so well established in modern days, tliat we even now 
frequently see them advertised for sale, at priced varying from 10/. to 
40/- ; the said advertisements being very complimentarily addressed to 
Captains op Ships, and others Jfrequtmfing the sea,^' , 

We now arrive at the most vulrierable* part of the seaman’s supersti- 
tious creed, and that which is the mo£t vvvidly felt and acknowledged. 
The reader will scarcely require td be told, that we allude to the doctrine 
of ghosts and spectral phenomena, the last lingering fiction of the 
brain.” 

[To be concluded in a future paper.] 


THE ROYAL NAVY! MANNING THE FLEET. 

It is deemed necessary to*^ preface the continuation of this subject 
with a few remarks, some of which, with greater propriety, might have 
appeared earlier, liad not an oversight led to the omission of them. 

The Act 5 and (i Will. IV^ cap. 19, known as the Register Act, con- 
tains one clause of IdgU value in raising seamen. This is clause 31, 
respecting apprentices. Tiie penalty of non-observance, however, being 
only 10^,, we are, both from its inadequacy as a mulct, and also from 
observation, much mistaken if the cupidity of ship-owners allows it to 
be properly obeyed, and would enjoin n^vaj Commanding-officers to 
pay particular attention to it in the muster ol^ crews, and examination 
of agreements, wliich clause 50 authorises. For altliough apprentice- 
ship will do nothing towards actually manning the Navy, it will accu- 
mulate good materials for that purpose, by forming more skilful sea- 
men and better subjects than are produced by a less regular system of 
nautical instruction : hence, they will be happier and more easily 
governed when in the service of Jhe State — a contingency which, in all 
reasonings qpon their condition, ought steadily and constantly to be 
kept in view. 

^ This Act, being in common use, enjoys a sufficient publicity ; but an 
Act, 5 and 6 Will. IV. cap. 24, to encourage voluntary enlistment, can 
scarcely be considered to l^e in active operation, and, consequently, has 
very limited publicityi even amopg navaj^ officers ; and of merchant- 
seamen, whom most it concerns, it tqay be questioned whether one in 
Ivventy ever heard of it. In some, custom-houses it is exposed ; but 
..j^men rarely have occasion to enter them, and the interest of the 
who do, would not, in their short-sighted policy, .be promlttedt 
by Iimpaxting its provisions, even if they are acquainted with them, to 
iheij fc men. This ignorance very sCrieusly mars the object the Act was 
d^'^signed to ser^e ; but means are open to di/fuse a knowledge of its 
advantages among the rising gei^ration of se^en. X<et a ci^mprehen- 
sive aihstiract of the leading provisions be condensedv as briefly as possi- 
ble, anm appended to eveiy indenture ol se^-apprenticeship, which would 
not mcFpase the Cost of that instrumenwwtnch once^ at least, must biS 
in the hfands of all who dlall |fegttl|ffly. 0 nter thatca^^ Thiohsciwiiy. 
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in which cap. 24 seems to ha^e dwelt since it became law, occasioned it 
to be overlooked in the former part of -this article, wherein some obser- 
vations occur which strictly are not applicable, inasmuch as it provides 
judiciously and liberally for the encouragemeidt of voluntary enlistment, 
on the equitable basis^of limited service. Its utility, therefore, will be 
measured by the amount of voluntary enlistment it may stimulate ; but 
as both this Act and its fellow have proved inadecfUate to produce a 
ready and constant supply eveti of a *peace demand ; and as the position 
assumed here, on the wiidft question of manning the Navy in war, is, 
that voluntary enlistment will not entirely suffice, this position has not 
been, in the leag; degree, shaken by a careful perusal of that Act, 
induced by the awakened recollection of its'existence. 

In this paper it is proposed to adduce some other reasons in support 
of that opinion, and to reniJrk on the exception to the compulsory 
principle formerly alluded to. On abstract principles, having reference 
to equal rights and to freedom from control, impressment is indefensible, 
however the power may be considered to be “ founded upon immemorial 
usage .allowed for ages.’** It has been attempted to justify it, on the 
ground that the liability to being impressed is an implied or necessary 
consequence of a searnanls calling ; and, substituting the term compul- 
sory service for that of impressment, Jthere appears good reason to 
accept this abused ground of justification as the true one. Discarding 
sophisms on a common-sense question, it seems to be sufficient to rest 
its justification on the fact that, as public safety is the supreme law, to 
serve the country at her nee(^ is a universal condition of allegiance ; 
and it, seems to follow, that if the art or skill exercised by seamen, or 
by any other craftsmen, bec4)me3 indispensable to the general weal, and 
it be not rendered voluntarily for the best recompense the State can 
afldrd, it appears an unavoidable conclusion that it must be obtained 
compulsorily. It would be a frank proceduro, therefore* to have this too- 
probable necessity constantly inculcated upon the minds of seamen at all 
convenient opportunities ; ancl as one mode of ensuring publicity to this 
contingent liability, it should be expressed on the indentures of all sea- 
apprentices. This, in some mea8ure,jkvouId prove the value of au opi- 
nion frequently produced, that parents of the lower classq^ are deterred 
frorft sending boys to sea from an apprehension of compulsory naval 
service — an assertion that we never have seen lea^n to believe is home , 
out by observation. We venture to predict that no boy would be deterred 
from going to sea, or would quit the country qn the expiry of his articles, 
from such a fear. Such pojicy would be more seund, and even humane, 
than that which has too mubh fa^n pursued, of fanning hopes that in the 
next war it .will not be found necessary to use compulsion ; an asdump* 
^tion the confirmation of which caqnol rationally be expected by any om 
*wbo has examined the question in ail its hearings, and who has 
the progress of volunteering in^e peace. * . . 

This advice may be pronounced mfa» or even odious ; but, agai% it 
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is asked — Do any proved means exist thatEwiil enable the State to avoid 
the course which such advice is designed to serve ? It was by Divine 
command, for a special purpose, rather than from manifested inclinations, 
that man first prepared to 'be floated from his native element — which may 
countenance an opinion sometimes expressed, that after that purpose was 
accomplished his vocation did not lay upon the ocean : there, however, 
he has sought it, hot only from choice, but often with an ir.-epressible 
ardour, rarely observed in, and less influenced by, dissuasive arguments, 
than is noticed in any other youthful pfeililettion. Experience also 
establishes, that with much bitter there is some sweet in this pursuit, 
and that it is productive of high excitement, which is necessary aliment 
to minds of a peculiar teniperament. Still, among the lower orders, 
this predilection has seldom, and least of all when most needed, taken a 
direction towards the I'^avy, wherein it is Lot difficult to account for the 
indisputably settled aversion of the generality of seamen to serve. 

The most prominent evil of impressment was the distress and suffering 
occasioned in the families of the victims by the abrupt and harsh severance 
of social ties — an<ji also to thf.mselves, by apparently blasting the hopes 
of advancement of all, and the realization of those hopes to some, from 
the apparently interminable prolongation of the war, which (most unne- 
cessarily) led to the retention oi^all the impressed while health remained. 
But if the practice injured the prospects of many, it was not an unmixed 
evil, as to some, though unexpectedly, it proved a road to fortune ; for 
although in the Navy, as elsewhere, personal worth often is made to 
Cede to the possessor of adventitious adve^tages, yet there are living 
examples of sheer sterling merit in foremast-men having found its way 
to observation and distinguished rewards. Jn, every grade, some com- 
missioned officers, and nearly all the Masters prior to 1815, had been 
impressed Mates^ and nearly all the warrant-officers of the second class 
had been impress(?d seamerh 

Viewing the greater certainty of the public recompense contrasted 
with the risks in trade, it may fairly be assumed that all these persons 
obtained as liberal provision as would have accrued to an equal number 
of the most favoured of the impressed, if they had been left at liberty to 
seek fortune olsewhere. This is cold comfort to such as imagine their 
prospects to have been blighted ; but as it is impossible to divine upon 
, whom the fickle dame Would have showered her favours, it were pre- 
sumptuous in the disappointed candidates to conclude that success cer- 
tainly would have attended their exertions. If this be insisted on, an 
equal number of perscAis who did succeed >vould have remained subor- 
dinate. At the close of the war most of those who did not obtain 
advancement had pensions bestowed oh them. 

Except principle that evil ^ fertilely reproductive, and that,. 

theMctims o| Violence sometimes become its most willing' instruments, 
it is difficult to comprehend the alacrity which was displayed on this 
service by mennof-war’s-men (not fiirtfd press-gangs) : the unprompted 
zeal and ingenuity they evinced in discovering the stow-holes of those 
they sought is remarkable. The mai^ner in^which protections were 

S ranted was very faulty : exclusive of incapacity from age or physical 
efect$, the only basis of protection should Jbe |)ast naval se^ice. Fitnn , . 
disregarding such an obviops ground of 6xemplioh» it resulted that ipany.^. 
seinnen who bad^ served prior to the Peace of Appens, se/ved ttleo durinii^^ 
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thQ whole of the following war; while 011161 * 8 , nuyiy of whom had never 
served for a day, passed theii|time cogifortably and profitably in the 
receipt of enormous wages, between their own homes and voyages in 
coasters. , 

We once served wiUi a remnant of a crew who were not discharged 
during that peace. On the renewal of hostilities they considered them- 
selves to have been unlucky, i)ut received a verbal |:tfromiso, conveyed 
through a *Hag-Officer, that tJiemscWes and others similarly circum- 
stanci^d should be the first discharged. When peace took place 
with France, they were at liome; and although soon afterwards some 
ships were paid off, those men were disregarded, at which they justly 
felt aggrieved: life slop, however, was owe of the happiest in the 
Service, and the Captain one of the most pojiular officers ; lienee, all 
passed off quietly — which, in ^opposite circumstances, might not have 
been the case. Tlieir ill-luck pursued them : tliey were sent abroad for 
a year, and returned just i» time for the hundred days, which to them 
appeared to promise another long war — which, fortunately, was not 
realized ; but the whole allair strongly struck us with the advantage, as 
well as justice, of strictly fulfilling promises* to s :ainen.* 

A severe necessity for conipulsory service, operating in requisitions so 
unequal and partial, must have repressed an^d weakened a sentiment 
which, if it did not rise to the rare dignity of genuine jiatriotisrn, at 
least rested upon a moral basis, and iniluccd many luimble seamen to 
endure unto the end the deprivation of iiberty to which they w’ere sub- 
jected, almost hopelessly of release; for it is well known tliat many 
more of them might liave deseflcd if they had not been deterred by the 
plainl)^ conceived sentiment alliah'd to. In that war a plan was adopted 
occasionally, of granting Ifni^lcavcy as it was called (the shortest t(;nn, 
if we are correct, being a fortniglit), to ships’ companies which bad 
})assed three years upon a foreign* station, agd who re^ecived one-third 
of the pay due to them. In our ships most of them returned exactly to 
their time, and thougli some w«nt to the remotest part of the kingdom, 
most of them reappeared. Such fulelity reflected great credit upon 
them, as, then, pensioning for service was not even anticipated — so that 
no sacrifice on that score would have b^n incurred by failing to return 
to lea\e granted under no express stipulation. A statement showing 
the proportion borne by defaulters to long leave \vq;uld confirm thjj views 
taken above of the honourable feelings which actuated the mass of the 
nien-of-war’s men of that period. 

Naval service W'as not obnoxious to seamen bloiT^s for, if our recollec- 
tion serves truly, men-of-w'ar’5 men deserted in pretty equal proportions. 
The inducement of higher earning^ offered itself to the imagination of 
all, but perhaps more strongly to, fliat of the seamen, if they did^ 
deserVin a greater proportion, the iliffercnce probably may be referrrf , 
to llmir tact both in foreseeing and in seizing opportunities, which, it is , 
reasonable to suppose, would be moje obvious and more easily available 
to them than to others, whose position on ^hip -board was wore strange* 
Leaving impressment, its ibdiscriminating rapacity, tenacious reten* , 
tion of its victims, and the* mi sery^ entailed on their vve^k and l^elples^ 
families, with a conviction that it» will not be needful again to nav^\ 
recourse to it, *aItbough the^fol-m of compulsory service that assflrely ;' 
must supersede it^hpwevbr modified, enttt% be unattended 

individual Offering, \Ve p»6<iee<I. t(^’ cbnsiW the' pecunk^ dttVeJjj 
U. s. Jouaw, No. 1 13, Araxti, 1838. % O 
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immediately personal inducements offered in the Navy, and in the mer- 
chant service ; and also the prospects th^y respectively open to seamen 
of advancing their condition in society. 

In the Navy, from firgt to fifth rates, inclusive, about 22 per cent. ; in 
sixth- rates, and in all vessels below them, about 46 per cent. : of the 
war-complements are ratings of petty officers, all of which are filled by 
seamen, and by mechanics. The proportion of good ratings being 
greatest in the smaller classesr, partly accounts for thS preference 
usually evinced by seamen to serve in th^^i, as it is observed tha^. such 
vessels are soonest manned.^ ,»The wages of these ratings vary from 
I/. 16^. to 21. J3,s‘. (\d.; those of able- seamen arc IZ. 14.s. ; of ordinaries, 
1/. 6.«f. ; and of landmen, ly. 3.s‘. per montli.t * , 

In tlie inerciiant-scrvice tlie situations of master, mate, and carpenter, 
form about a fiuirth of the total number of ])ersons (!m])loyed. Tin' 
wages of masters maybe quoted from d/.' to \2L; of mates, from 3/. to 
S/. ; and of carpenters, from 4/. to 5/.; oh able-seamen, 21. to 21. liw 
per caL'iidar month — in tiie North American voyages, luiwcver, about 
3/. arc paid. The wages in merehant-shi]>s vary slightly during 
]>eaee, with fluctwations in commerce and also, as seen in tlie instances 
named, as respects tiic trade engaged in. 

The above arc the wages in the port of LcJiidon ; at I^iverpool, and in 
most other ports, they are co^mmonly rather less in amount. Tlie pay 
of an able seaman in the Navy is at the rate of only 4/. 18.y. per annum 
lesstliau that of him who, in a pierchantman, receives the highest wages 
now given, the American voyage excepted. It is conceived that this 
dilTerence) entirely vanislies, when it is l:onsidcr(!d that the mean dura- 
tion of merchant seamen's engagements does not exceed six nA}uths ; 
while the naval seaman’s term of service^sefrlom is shorter than three 
years, and usually exceeds it, — for although cap. 24 fixes that term to 
be five years, iuwise modenxition docs not exact its strict fulfilment. Jl 
is quite certain that in tlirce years a naval seaman earns 3 1 s, x 39 “ 
06Z. 6.S'., but it is not prolmble that in thoivsaine spac(^ of time a nierchnnt 
seaman will earn 45 h. x 30 81/. As it is a point of honour with Jack 

not to leave Poll until they aie hard vp^ in both Services commonly, 
seamen do not seek employmertt until they find themselves in that con- 
dition, in which it is evident merchant seamen are plunged oftener than 
others.^ TJiis observation applies solely to the amount of usages earned 
in each employmenl by an able seaman in a given time — say three years : 
otherwise it is doubtful whether iin unbroken term of that length, although 
perhaps essential in tlie Navy, does not in many instances retard volun- 
tary enlistment. t In other jiarticulars, ‘tlie naval seaman enjoys pay 
while on leave of absence, and also for a month after he goes into hos- 

' A. pi'cforence that, in iho case of pt^ty ofiicers, dots not need to be (piickeiied 
by an e(}xiality oi pay with those serving in large ships, •vvho not enji^y such 
favourable oppoitumtie's of prize-money, or Salvage awards. 

f Most ot the men now serving iill^he^iatiiigs of ahle-seamen, Vroin a Heturn 
before 11 s of thf* actual ccmplements borne by six sliij's-of-the-line, nine frigates, 
and nine sloops, the proportions of the aggregu*ce may be taken as follows: — 
Able'-seamen 75. ordinaries 23, and landmen 2 ner cent. This is an excellent 
arrangement as regards able-Meamen, so long .ns the spirit in which it shall 1>0 
carried out tallits with tbe Utter; but wkeie this is nut the case, it affords but an 
indiflerent crilerion of the rt‘al composition of a ^rev. 

1 The victual ling, as formerly observed, is superior in qiialitv, variety, and yegn- 
lanty of issue, Uie quantity being quite sufficient ; besides, a^er short allowances 
nave beev serf^ihe value in money of thetdeficiency is fidtllfully paid# 
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j)ital or sick quarters, vvLich in all cases arc affoiwfed gratuitously, and 
most liberally, where he remifna until «ured. Also when wrecked, or 
imprisoned by an enemy : whereas, in the last misfortune, the merchant 
seaman does not receive any, nor in tlie former \jither, except in rare in- 
stances.* • 

In the allotment of half-pay, how perfect is the confidence of the aged 
parent, or oj* tije lone wife of the naval seaman, when she presents her- 
self to receive the tribute of filial duty', or of connubial affection! She 
isnotl^ept waiting for hoursiftt the counting-house of a mercenary ship- 
owner, and dismissed ]kennyless with the grufl’ answer — “ There have 
been no accounts jj-orn the ship lately,’’ — a scene in which hundreds of 
the half-SUrving relations of rncrchant'ScamCn act that distressing part 
monthly in the neighbourhood of the River, although some ship-owners 
arc as exact as tlie (hivcvnmeri in Jiaying such demands. The naval 
seaman is remuueraUal for wounds, or other injuries, on a scale far more 
liberal than the mcrcluuil ffeaman, and continually is strengthening a 
claim either for an asylum in old age, or for a pension, wdiich is gra- 
duated according to service, station, and conduct. Against tiicse pro- 
spective resvards, lately there has been a sfigi^^ly neutralizing influence 
set in motion: instead of tl*e 2s per cent, duty on seamen’s w'ages, for- 
merly paid to (rreenwicb ll«)spi(al for tbe solac® of naval seamen, a duty 
of 5 per cent, is levieil, ])rodiicing about 20,001)/. per annum, which is to 
be devoted entirely to the relii'f of maimed and worn-out merchant sea- 
men. Sucli an a})plication of the fund ii? perfectly equitable to the con- 
tributors, but although the alteration may not diminibh the rewards of 
naval ^eamcn, it renders merciiant seamen rather h^ss dependent upon 
such rewards. INTcrchaut ^se;^neu may spend all their wages as they 
])loase, and, as often happens, go to sea half naked : some mercantile 
commanders, howovtn*, will not &hip a man unless lie bring su hi cient bed- 
ding and clothes, well knowing that those wl*o liave th6m not must be 
incapable of performing their duty in certain contingencies of season or 
of weather, ff this were more ?ommonIy insisted iqion it would do much 
towards creating provident habits among seamen, wliich would cure their 
follies sooner than anything else ; such a condition, however, can be 
enforced anywhere only when men are plentiful. ^ 

In tfhe Navy, making every allowance for the advantages to good order 
derivable from the smart appearance of a crew, as w^;^l as tbe moce solid 
one to themselves of so regulating their clothing as top^'eserve health, for 
the former of these purposes, perhaps, sometin^es they are too much con- 
trolled in the disbursement of scanty means. Finaliy, in this comparison 
of advantages which come home tqthe feelings of the most uninstrucled 
seaman, Ipt any unprejudiced observegr visit the lower deck of a ship-of- 
war at meal limes, or at any time, and contrast the cleanliness, order,» 
and comfort wbick reign there, with* the wretched habits exemplified fh 
the obscure and noisome dens inhabited by mercliant seamen, and on 
this point, at least, he will not hesitEJle to accord a preference to tbe 
Navy. The pecuniary recompense is higher in merchantmen, but after 
a close comparison of the collateral advantages offered in both employ- 
ments, the diff erence in wa^es turns out to be so merely nominal, as not 
to afford a ready clue to disentangle the difficulty of obtaining volun- 


Naval seamen <5ccasionally labour in dockyards, transports, or mmhantmen 
for which thoy receive e»tra flay. • • #4^ • : 
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teers, at least in peaee. The inequalitv in money wages is well com- 
pensated in money’s-worth to the naval fcamen, and at this stage of the 
inquiry the preponderance is so decidedly in his favour, as to afford a rea- 
sonable inference that every ship-of-war would be manned within twenty- 
four hours after the pendant was hoisted. The careless, roystering, 
happy-go-lucky fellow, tlierefore, who, contented with his lot in life, is 
desirous of the utmost share of animal enjoyment compatible with fol- 
lowing the sea, and afterwards of a moderate but certain provision for 
old, or even for late middle age, will do v.Vll to enter the Navy. ’ 

We come now to consider the prospects and opportunities offered to 
seamen in the two employments respectively, of advancing their condi- 
tion in life. Tlie increasing fermentation of society ever is casting up 
men, “ who push from their stools” others who started in life under 
favour of greater artificial advantages, alienee in the merchant service, 
as in other private employments, there are no insurmountable bars to the 
exertions of candidates of the humblest orfgin in the pursuit of wealth 
and its relative consequence : and instances abound of the success of 
many sucli persons, wliose only capital was industry, perseverance, and 
a dash of that capriciously-bestowed aid, which men call good fortune. 

As in other public employments, so in the Navy, there arc no legal 
limits to tlic gradual acl ’ancement of a cabin-boy to the highest rank 
and honours ; but there are other obstacles, which at present are almost 
as invincible as those of the other kind would be if they existed ; these 
are custom and opinion, and evun such not unfrcquently were surmounted 
in former wars. In the late one, a JPield-OlFicer in the Army had 
risen from the mean occupation of a chimney-sweeper; andjn the 
Navy, an officer of corresponding rankj, frpni that of ship’s barber : 
many others in both Services rose from less extreme employments in 
humble life. In the Army at present, and as it would appear precon- 
ccrtedly on an OKtensive scale, men frequently are raised from the ranks 
to commissions ; but in tlie Navy it may be doubted wliether, during the 
last twenty-three years, the conventional limits alluded to have been 
passed half as many times ; nor is it likely they ever will be again by 
seamen to tlie same extent as formerly, although a period may arrive 
when mercl^iant officers will firntfavour, — but of this hereafter. To those 
who are acquainted with the general character of the men who compose, 
and wkh the econpmy of the two Services, it will be easy to imagine 
that the admission of a serjean’i to the society of his officers, is a transi- 
tion less embarrassing to^botli parties than would be that of a captain 
of a top to intimate cvjuiniunion with his, in the altered slate of the Navy. 
Nevertheless, when contrasted with ^he political organization of the two 
countries, and particularly so with a standing burden of popular charge 
against our own, it is a singular fact that, in all public institutions and 
offices, in proportion to their respective duration and extent, that many 
more persons from* inferior station have risen to rank and honours in 
England than in the United States. • As the Navy rears its own officers 
from a class bf persons who enter it expressly in the reasonable expecta- 
tion of sharing in the promotion it affords, for which they regularly , are 
prepared by education and experience, that 'Service cannot offer to the 
mere foremast-man a rational prospevit of advancement beyond the grade 
of second class warrant-officers-— namely, the posts of gunner,, carpen- 
ter, and boatswahi ; and this grade, most uriadvisetKy as \Ve consider^ 
has during tlrt peace been shorn of the widowS’ pension, that previously 
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operated so powerfully as an i|(lucenient to steacfy, respectable seamen 
to aspire to it. It lias been sifiled, that the wao-es of the most inferior 
merchant officer exceed those of the superior naval petty officer, and 
taking into account thg peddling trade the former always Ciirry on, the 
indescribable happiness derived from the more frequent indulgence in 
the social affections, and favourable opjiortunities of superintending a 
family, anc>Jastly, the comparative freedom from restraint — (there is the 
rub)-i-the situation of master of^ a coaster, or master or mate of a foreign 
trader, is much to bo prefer?^ to* the bjsst rating the Navy affords. Yet 
it is from such men as petty officers and steady able seamen, that all 
masters. of coasterts, and many masters and inates of foreign traders are 
selected, those posts being ever open to the competition of candidates 
of merit, who commence their career before the mast. Here such men 
enjoy ample verge and sedpS for their exertioiis. After the rewards 
held out to merit, and in a^lvancing from a low to a prosperous condi- 
tion, tliey also arc more favourably placed for fulfilling the duties 
of “ king and priest” over their own humble households, than as 
potty officers in the navy. The mcrcliant service, tht^reforo, offers to 
needy unpatronised merit in the lower classes a boundless field of action, 
in the infinite variety of itif employments, and in their ada])tation to the 
habits and miscellaneous and commo-ily Slender education of tlu 5 
generality of inerciiant seamen. Those, therefore, of that body who 
are of an energetic character, and enter into the business of life with 
an earnest purpose of watching for opportunities to improve their con- 
dition, as all men do under the l#ope, will stand the best chance of realizing 
that determination in merchantmen; and as this important difference 
between the two Services tnUit be obvious to the meanest understanding, 
it will ever operate to the disadvantage of tlie Navy.'^ 

We will now pause in the consideration of the subject, in order to 
produce some evidence from a distant quartef, that is Strongly corrobo- 
rative of that position. The^e is ample reason to conjecture that the 
perplexity treated upon is not peculiar to England, but that in similar 
need it would be experienced in the United States, the only oilier 
country whore voluntary service is relj^jd upon. In the late war it was 
currently known that extreme embarrassment was experiewced in man- 
ning their infant navy ; and painful as the confession is, it is equally 
notorious that the want was partly suppjied by unnaiural recreai^ts, vvlio, 
from the accident of birth, rather than from patriotic feelings, were 
Englishmen. And to whatever extent the vauniings of America may be 
realised, however her exertiems may\lim our ancTent and hardly-earned 
naval glory, it is to be apprehended that, as was the case in Uie lucky 
accidents that attended her naval rivalry, parricidal hands will strike the 
blovj s. At the former period, perhaps it was not generally known, an'B 
probably it is *81111 less so now, that the America!) Government in the 
midst of its vapouring about sallors^righis and the liberty of the seas^ 
openly avowed that it was placed dnder a necessity to violj^te these rights, 
for we hesitate not to admit" impressment to be a violent invasion of liberty, 
although it, or any other^ compulsory resort may be justified by circutn- 

It is presumt-d that the ^4'**^®**®®^* enumerated to naval si^rvice have not 
weakened, but* rather strengtQened our position, and prove us clearly as facts cau 
demiuiatrato, that a love of independence of control ii^so inlwrent in mankind a« not 
tefbe bartered for a inees efiJottage, and especially if a larger mv»3 is tube ebtwned 
elsewhere, * - • • 5 
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stances. It is on recofd that, in 1814, the Secretary of the Navy, in a 
Report to the President, strongly recomnumded impressment, as the only 
possible mode of tilling up the complements of the twenty-two ships of 
war then in commission. That the advice was not adopted, may partly 
be ascribed to their successes obtained almost contemporaneously on the 
lakes ; the pompous intlation of these it was hoped would impart a sutli- 
cient impulse to rilcruiting. Tliis,^ however, was not realizefl, and the 
early cessation* of hostilities rendered ‘iuinecessary both a continued 
appeal and the proposed coni])ulsion. That crisis, then, having passed, 
perhaps the confession of w^iakness in this cherished point that it pro- 
tluced, was viewed with regret in a community wlrere the rjational 
vanity, tlion at its higlicst How, might liave been oHended by a recol- 
lection f)f a truth so counter to its professions and institutions. 'J’he 
American author. Cooper, once served Ih the navy, and his opinion, 
tlierefore, is worthy of attention. Treating upon the subject in ‘ Notions 
of the Americans,’ lie admits that “ it is certainly easy to conceive cir- 
cumstances in which it would be difiicnit to procure seamen.” iMirtlier 
— “ Although impressment not, ought tun to be, nor probably ever 
will be tolerated in the United plates, a naval draft would be perfectly 
just, and if it be not now, it might easily be nfade cotn-titutional.’^ Pru- 
dently, the disclaimer is nct covched in language very aliiiorrent, and is 
followed by a direct and s«msibl(' avowal of the right of a State to obtain 
the assistance of a particular class of its subjects by legalized coercion ; 
for as thf; exact nu'aning of naval draft docs not distinctly appear, 
tlie most liberal interpretation cannot make Jess of it than the kind 
of volunteering so naively tendered by Pullcaif: — “ In truths Sir, 
I had as lief be hanged, 8ir, as go. Aud»}et, for mine own part, 
Sir, i do not care, but ratlier because I am unwilling, and, for mine 
own part, I have a desire to stay with niy friends; else, 8ir, 1 did 
not care for mine*own parf so much.’’ Recently, Cooper has broached 
an opinion that, in future wars, the dcsp*ed end may be altaincd by 
witliboJding commissions from privateers.' It is admitted that such 
a restriction would promote it to a C(*rtain, but, it is imagined, a very 
limited extent; for as all American writers, including himself, assert 
for iiie national character uncommon flexibility in adapting itself to 
new circumstances, this facility, together with liie (‘ase with which, 

, according to the same tiuthorities, subsistence may be obtained at home, 
render it very doubtful whether the expedient would fully answer the 
purpose, altlioiigli there c;vi be no qucbtion that it w'ould confer immense 
benefit upon our markime commerce. Resides, it may be observed 
lliat, in ihe late war, their Navy can scarcely be, considered to have had 
a rival for the preference of seamen in ibvrmcrctintile marirtL*, which 
was confined to its own harbours, cxcjept a few coasters and aclventurouij 
ruiflicrs, mostly lettcrs-of-marque ; the jirivateers certainly did not absorb 
a fourth part of the seamen previously cmiduyed. Leaving the value 
of this project to th(3 proof, during *tiie last twenty-three years there 
have been no privateers to compete with the Navy for seamen, yet there 
is abundant reason to suppose that the disinciiipation that was manifested 
to serve in the late war, by men who not only had a deeper personal 
feeling in the rupture than any others, but ^)vho previously had been 
represented as burning tO| avenge their wrongs, and to display native 
prowess, — there is sufficient reason to suppose ,that this disinclination 
lias existed up to the present time. During the term named, nearly all 
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the annual reports of the Secretary of the Navy to the President have 
represented the difficulty encoifitercd in “recruiting seamen. The Report 
for 183(5 (the last of those documents that has fallen under our notice), 
in urging tlie proprietjj of increasing the Navy, in order to aflbrd j)ro- 
tection to commerce, states, “ there is no serious ditficulty in sending 
out sucli a force, but that arising from the want of seamen, and tin’s 
difficulty ni#ll be in some degree obviated on the arrival ol the vessels 
now pn their return home.” Jh announcing the approaching departure 
of a ship of the line and* of**a* lafge frigate for foreign stations, it says, 

“ It is important that each of those ships should be attended by one or 
two snn^ller vessek ; but this is impracticable, in the present stale of the 
Service. It will be easily perceived, therefore, that the force wanted for 
the protection of commerce exceeds the means of snpj)ly which this 
department can immediately f)ring into operation. When, therefore, 
oil the 18th of i\lay, 1836,^ it was determined to send out an exploring 
expedition to the South Seas, T considered it impracticable to fit it out 
under eight or nine monllis, without a serious injury to other branches 
of the naval service. The only insiinnount^ihle diffienlfy, in my 0 })iuion, 
was the recruiting the requi'^ite number of seamen in three or four 
months, without interfering with arrangements already made for sending 
ships to other stations. As, however, it .was Vour earnest wisli tliat tins 
measure should bo curried into cllect wdth the least possible delay, and 
as the officer selected for the command gave assurances tliat the didi- 
culty of obtaining seamen could bo obviateil by giving him power to 
liave tliem recruited under hi# immediate superintendence, and for tliis 
particpular service, it was determined to make an extraordinary eiVort to 
accomplisli these objects d'-lvcry facility consistent with the rules of 
the navy was atiorded to liim. ft is believed that every proper exertion 
has been made, but without the anticipated success, no^niorc than about 
200 being as yet recruited; and as 51 S petty officers, seamen and 
ordinaries, boys and marines^ will be required, it is evident tliat a con- 
siderable time must yet elapse beiore tiie expedition can bi^ ready for 
sea. Although the return of the public vessels now ordered home will 
to a considerable extent furnish men future service, yet sending out 
so large a force as that rO(|uircd fur the exploring expedition, to be 
tletamod for tlic term of three years, cannot but be felt as a serious 
inconvenience in fitting out the number of vessefs wanted tor the imme- ( 
diate service of commerce.” 

The tone of this report, taken with the prevailing one in others from 
the same department, proclaims the •poverty of the States in the one 
thing needful to give effect to th»ir otliervvise admitted large pretensions 
to naval* power, and also shows thafrlhe handy-dandy” system obtains 
in tbeir peace-establishment as wdl as in our own ; or, in otlier worefe, 
that in both there are no materim changes in the crews that coniffose 
them. The exploring exjieditioh is the first the Government lias sanc- 
tioned; a circumstance which, to*gefiier with the objects contemplated, 
procured tor it all possible favour m equipment. Contemning, however, 
ihe ample experience of jptrgland and of Trance in similar undertakings, 
although with far less noisy heralded pretensions, they have conferred 
everlasting benefits on scjence % their e.xertions in geographical re- 
search : despising tliese examples, the expedition was projected upon 
ir scale of unparalleled aiagnltude, comprising a frigate of 3(> guns, tv^o 
brigs^ a store-ship, and a sdioofter. • 
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Nearly two years have elapsed since the note of preparation was 
sounded ; and altlioiigb, in the progress m equipment, some minor ob* 
stacles, of a character distinct from the primary object of this inquiry, 
have arisen ; among others, that of a change of comjinander, yet it is 
rumoured that eleventh-hour wisdom has decided that a frigate is not 
required for such a purpose. Viewing the language, however, of the 
llcport, it seems n'lore probable that, if she liad not been couirfermancled, 
the numning of'the remaining vessels woUld have been jeopardised, it 
is pleasant for us to feel that, upon a pindiii England could furnish an 
c^ipedition of “ thrice five hundred men,'’ without incurring the delays 
which seem to have attended that of our trans- Atlantia brethren. 

Although in Europe no extraordinary accessions to knowledge are 
anticipated to How from the expedition, or that the illustrious names of 
Columbus, Cook, and Pa Perouse will b^' eclipsed, yet in America it 
has already been magnified into something more than a nine days* 
wonder; so much so, indeed, as in some sort to have inflamed the 
imagination of the ollicer who came here to purcluise instruments. In 
his rc]K)rt he says^ It is impossible for me to give an adequate idea of 
the enthusiasm wliich prevails on the subject of the expedition in 
England among all classes. 1 am at a los*j to conceive what more 
could be done for it, if it was flifing out by their own country, to forward 
its success.” He liandsomely acknowledges a kind w elcome and zealous 
assistance from our scientific men ; but as science is of no particular 
country, w'e should deo[)ly have deplored had occasion been given for 
an oj)posite statement ; but as to the entbvsiasm among all classes, in a 
nation which almost })eriodically sends forth public or private c.\[)loring 
expeditions, by land or by water, and in vvldchv so strong is the thirst 
for enterprizo tliat some have been projected even into mid-air, we take 
leave to doubt, not the integrity of his belief, but the correctness of his 
observations on things terrestrial. 

As regards the Service at large, a prejiniinary required by Cooper 
for securing a proinjit recruitment, is a jjopular war. Now, as war 
cannot deliberately be declared by the United States, unless sanctioned 
by considerable inajorities of i^octive representative assemblies, the 
decisions of those bodies must ever be taken to echo the sentinienls of a 
majority of the jie^ple, even tUough dissent be manifested by a minority 
respcctaWe for talent aS well as in numbers, an almost constant accom- 
paniment of broad pojiular representation, and freedom of discussion. 
4f this be correct, the war vf 1812, which, as has already been observed, 
peculiarly claimed the sympathies of the seafaring population, and that 
vvhicli iinpended in 1835 — G, were as p<?pular as any in vvbicli it is likely 
the States will ever engage; but on. neither of those occayonaj except 
itFWords, was a corresponding enthusiasm manifested by native seamen 
for haval employment. < 

la order to invest tlie admissions that have been quoted, with their 
proper v^lue, it must he remenil>er^d, that the average peace-establish- 
ment of the United States, has not exceeded 7000 seamen and marimis, 
and that more than half of that number are foreigners, and chiefly 
Englishmen, who Jiave been allured by the Ingli rate of pay. The 

wages paid to petty-oflicers vary Iroin 18 to 19 dollars. T4ie 

wages of an able seaman are 12 dollars {21. Os,) ; of ah ordinary, 
lo dollars (2U Os. lOc?.); and of a landman, ^3 dollats (U. 
sterling) imv month. We are ignorant^ whether pensions are paid to 
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seamen for long* service, altb^ough they receive* them when wounded or 
maimed ; and the widows o% such as may have lost their lives in the 
Service, or from disease or injuries contrac^ted in it, receive pensions 
equal to half the amount of tlie pay that was enjoyed by the sufferer ; a 
very liberal scale of recompense. Discipline is more severe than with 
us, which may be accountejl for upon the supposition that, as the few 
citizens who enter do so under yery exalted notions of republican 
eqi^Iily, some of these are early found to be inconsistent with their 
new position; and in 1) refer to *produce an uniformity of action, which 
in tlie Navy is more essential tlian that of sentiment, the ruling power 
finds it necessaiiy to re})resa with a strong arm a disposition to license, 
which cannot be tolerated under any public flag. 

From 18l() to 1830, the English peace-establishment employed about 
20,000 blue- jackets ; subseljuently it was incri^ised, and at present em- 
ploys about 25,000. Ijjxcept a few African kroomen, scarcely any 
foreigners are comprised in it, and perhaps not twenty Americans. The 
circumstance of so many of our seamen being in the service of a rival 
power, although at the first glance it may wound our nationality, may be 
accounted for generally on the ground of tiieir wandering and restless 
propensities, and, in tJtis particular instance, from their profitable 
employment among a people speaking fhe same language, and of 
similar habits. 

It is not unreasonable tliat seamcq, who receive so little considera- 
tion from tlieir mercantile employers as ours do, should be led by tlie 
cosmopolitan notions which^lieir calling has such a strong tendency to 
inspire, to the best market they can find, which certainly is in the 
States, where the aveungcf of able seamen^s wages in the merchant- 
service is about 17 dollars (3/. 9«. b(L sterling) per month.* Tlie com- 
mercial marine, therefore, employs a still greater npmbcr of English 
seamen in jiroportion to citizens than the fiavy, the *difference between 
the wages of the two enijjoyments being even more favourable to the 
merchant- seaman than it is here ; fairly showing, as a constant principle, 
that the same efl’ect will ever be produced by this kind of competition. 
It ensues that, while our supremacy^ the ocean shall be of the decided 
character that, with judicious management, it may be for a long and 
inefefinite period, our merchant-ships will enjoy ^ good a carrying 
trade in war as will enable them po^werfully to sompete witfi the Navy 
in wages, and indulgent treatment ; while in the Navy discipline, in 
all probability, would assume a more rigorous tone. In other words, 
in war, insurance, freigUs, and if not profits, certainly wages will 
in the same order ^rise cons<Jcutively, and lucrative commerce will 
derive*frona protection, llie meanif of rendering such protection more 
exj)ensive and difficult to aft’oifl. In almost all conceivable coltdi- 
tions of affairs, America also will be a competitor for the naval 
services of our seamen, as has ^jeen proved by experience, and as 
may be anticipated from the ’previously noticed considerations, and 
the avowal of the expectation by some of her writers. This prefer- 
ence, as regards her *Navy, confirms most undeniably the difficulty 
experienced in procuring native service even in peace, and, as le- 

* ♦ The average is quoted*} lJut a short time since a seaman’s wages cose was 
decid^l in one the London police-offices, whlbh coafirtned an agreement for 
nnontiuy v^eges at the rate of^d dofiars* • • 
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gards the mercantile marine, may suggest ^doubts whether there really 
exists among that people, the strong instin/Ztive inclination to nautical 
enterprise which in ail periods has pre-eminently distinguished the 
natives of this island. , 

It may prove useful to our Argument, to have reproduced these 
odicial admissions, partially corroborated by t}ie opinion of an American, 
who, to a practical ac(piain lance with the Navy, evinces a fell* spirit of 
malignant hostliilY to England. Collective^ they expose a palpable 
and repeatedly acknowledged inability on the paft of the United States, 
to procure from llieir own citizens, the most essential requisite for naval 
warfare, and fully establishes , that the reluctance manircsled by, their 
seamen to serve in 1814, continued unchange^d in 1836, Unless this 
backwardness should materially be modified, which cannot reasonably 
be anticipated while, on tlie one hand, mevdantile wages and treatment 
beckon away, and, on the other, highly- wrought, fierce, and unruly 
democratic principles, abhorrent of control, repel contact with naval 
discipline, and especially if to these obstacles the services of mercenaries, 
from easily imagined causes, should come to be distrusted, — unless, 
we repeat, this repugnance be modified, the consequent embarrassment 
in war will probably impose a naval draffs od some other scheme, in 
wliich coercion will he recognized. 

This deduction seems unavoi{lable, and may aniply excuse an opinion 
early hazarded in this article, America, if placed in such a per- 
])lexity, could not continue to olfer an exct*ption to compulsory naval 
service. Yet the cxcejAion, sucli as it wasi; and unattemlcd by a close 
investigation of the details, which alone could impart value to it when 
applied here, has liad an evil influence on thc*im\>artial consideration of 
the question ; for, in the ordinary discussion of it, the advocates for the 
sufliciency of voluntary (mlistmcnt lay strong and triumphant stress on 
the assertion iXvAiyUnerica^lias not Ijnprcmdy which, so long as it 
passes unexaminod, carries much weight wit^i the multitude. 

Jn incidental Parliamentary discussions,’ the same assertion lias re- 
peatedly been put forth, and strange to say, without having had its 
subtilly exposed ; as for its literal P’uth, it is of no more value in the 
argument than viny other vague and unsubstantial statement. Perhiips 
these advocates will allow that, as liberal pay exceeding that of even our 
merchant-seamen, and^a system of , discipline which, from being Ameri- 
can, they will demn to be worthy of imitation — they perliaps will allow 
that as these Jiave failed te prov(5 that voluntary enlistment may be 
depended on to man the*’ navy of the" States m war, still less will it suf- 
fice for our larger fleet. It has been cltoly shown that, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, naval service is inqiopular among seamen generally, and 
an b{)inion is ventured that it ever will c be. One of the reasons of tfjiis 
opinion appears at the .close of the comjjarison between tilo prospects 
atforded by the two services, to advance in a moderate degree the 
fortunes of thosp who embark in them. Another standing objection 
exists in the strictness of naval discipline : by strict is not meant severe, 
for there is no more necessary connection between the terms, than there 
is between those of discipline and of tyranny, although in common par-' 
iiuice all of them so frequently are confounded. Moreover^' in Jack*s 
phrase, the usage thrpughout the Service, commonly speaking, ia aa 
humane and coiviiderate as i)osBiblo ; and the close confinement on* 
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ship-board, usual in the war. is now unknown* — both short and long 
leave being granted profui]|^ly. Neither are corporal punishments, 
which now are judiciously regulated, a particular ground of objection, so 
much as ever-recurring forms and duties, which are wearisome to the spirit, 

A we'i-regailated ship-of-war has aptly been compared to a clock in 
exactness of movement ; bi^t however gratifying such an clfeet may be 
to the prf^fessioTial artist wlm produced it, or beauliful to the eye of 
ordinary observers, yet the daily or even more frequent' repetition of the 
details which are conducive a?id ev^en essential to the harmony of the 
whole machine, may become excessively monotonous to men, the ma- 
jorily of wliom, •until ilicy attain manhoocj, and many much later, vvitli 
the fixed habits of tlieir respective ages and dispositions, do not fall 
under such rules and restraints, and find them proportionally irksome 
and dilfieuit to bear. Tlie cflaracteri sties of s(iiimen; as a class, con- 
tribute mueli to generate^ this feeling: these arc atronglv evidenced in 
their roving, irregular, and careless habits — such cannot extensively be 
indulged where every body is placed under restraint. Now, although 
it cannot he doubted that many of those*are as prodi'ctive of comfort to 
tlic objects of them, as they are inseparably bound up with the nature 
of the employment, cert:Tinly others are not so considered by seamen, 
and doubtless form the chief impediment toV more willing enlistment — 
an impediment, of the removal or material relaxation of whicli, no ex- 
jiectation can reasonably be entertained. These restraints of discipline 
and of form, many of which thorough-bred seamen deem so frivolous, 
commonly are fewer in smaU vessels and in troop-slii]>s, where, besides, 
service is more active and varied, which has a tendency to reconcile 
men to such as remain,«-aAothcr of the causes which procures crews for 
them sooner than for large sliips. 

Oilicers cannot but comprehend the force of this standing and irre- 
movable stumbling-block, when they reflect that, iflthough they enter 
voluntarily in the plastic ly^y-day of youth, are regularly trained in 
habits of obedience through various gradations, ami are impelled by 
higher motives and stronger inducements than those which influence 
the men ; yet after a certain experit^ice, the restraints imposed by the 
Service, frequently are felt as onerous even to those ia command, to 
whom as few are presented, and under as mitigated an aspect as possible. 

If we turn to recruiting for tlie Arjny, various^ ci^’cumstances concur* 
to give it an advantage over the Navy, but especially as regards the 
services of landmen, of whom many are employed in the Navy in waf. 
To them at least land service is mdre natural, And conformabte to pro* 
vious habits, besides being presented to theif imaginations •in a more 
enticing form, both as to immediate gratification, and also to possible 
adyancernent, than that of tlie ; yet occasionally a scarcity of^iBen 
has been experienced in recruiting the Army, and chiefly from the com^ 
petition of private employment : tj|is was particularly the case during 
the late struggle, when the wagSs, eVen of a rural laboyrer> were higher 
than those of a private soldier. Still volunteering sufficed to raise more 
men than were required in the Navy : for although a militiaman, unless 
he be a substitute, in some sort is constrained, for certainly he cannot 
be regarde(i as a voluntq^r,* yet* .the transfer which frequently he made 
of unlimited service into the line, \ybere alone thp severe privations oH 
military life are experienced, was perfectly voluntary. , - 
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Comparisons have been instituted between the services, as to the 
aggregate of suftering to which each respectively is exposed, and the 
preference shown above might be considered as conclusive against the 
Army ; but more properly It may be referred to anpther cause, namely, 
the diflerence in the materials that compose the two branches of national 
defence,* 

It is not required of a recruit that he shall have exercised ftn art or 
handicraft, — a cettain age and vigorous iicaltli, alone qualifying bhn 
for a soldier. Recruiting for the J^rmy,' therefore, upon a rupture, to 
whatever extent it may be carried, will not distress the commercial, 
manufacturing, or agricultura} interest: the plough or loom, the, forge 
or tailor's sliop-board, and all others of their almost infinite sub-divisions, 
would contribute its quota without difficulty. But the fleet cannot be 
manned without distressing the mercantile hiarine in a proportion equal 
to the demand upon it. ^ 

Whatever may be tlie amount of a war establishment, at least one- 
third of the personnelle ought to be able-scamen, and another third 
ordinaries. These ^proportions, are named, in the hope that it is not 
intended to repeat an error which led to serious evils in the latter part 
of the late war, and which originated in anxiety to possess a numerous 
fleet, rather than one less Imposing but more eflicienlly manned. lu 
large ships, on current service, a third part of able-seamen may suffice, 
but there are few cases of emergency arising from tlie almost infinitely 
varied contingencies of naval warfare, in which the resources and personal 
qualities of a greater proportion of seamem may not be applied advan- 
tageously, Even in the best manned ships, a solicitude is ever eviiK;ed 
to fill vacancies with seamen, for as all good uies are not smart, or 
ratlier active, the more numerous the former are, the larger proportion 
they will yield of the latter. This desire is sufficiently conclusive of 
their value, even If practical illustrations did not exist in numerous 
examples ; we may point on one side to ibejieroic Lambert, and on the 
other to the successful, but not more brilliant ones ailbrded by Eurotas 
and Endymion. 

As we hesitate not to repeat a deliberately formed opinion, that at 
least in the neoit war voluntary enlistment will be found to be inade- 
quate, still every possible encouragement ought to be extended to it, 
und we gladly avail ourselves of tjns opportunity to express our humble 
tribute of gratitude for that degree of it which is afforded by Act 5 and 6 
Win. IV,, cap. 24, but whioli it is conceived might considerably have 
been extended. For example, we cannot understand why shore-going 
men should ))e permitted to fdl any sanations in the naval arsenals, 
hospitals, or offices ; or in the Custom-house, Light-house, or Pilotage 
Departments, for which lit candidates ^ould be found in the Navy, The 
ofl[ice in the Royal- Household, of “ Barge Master, and Keeper of tlie 
Swans,” lately fell vacant : we know not the public services of him who 
now fills it, but \yithout intending ofience may say, that by such a one 
as Dibdin’s Tom Tough, some veteran who like the “ coxswain to 
Boscawen,*' at least had “ seen a little service under Nelson, Howe, or 


• Society in this country is ever surfeited wiih lu^h<spirited, gay, and idle young 
fellows, who occabioii much trouble by their offences against its minor eonveutiotis. 
Such are generally glad tuexchu*nge the restraints of home ibrthosq. concealed under 
the specious teraptobons of military life, and make excellent soldiers# 
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•Jervis,’* or who, ** under gallant Duncan hajJ •sung yo, heave ho,** by 
such a one would the Queen of the I.sles most appropriately be steered. 
For the more than possilfe insufficiency however of that Act, to 
promote its object in certain circumstances, no provision is made, 
although but one cefurse is open that will parry the enduring objections 
that have been noticed, and render unnecessary a recurrence to impress- 
ment, with its constant hoiTors, and the tumultuary^ bloody proceedings, 
that too probably will attenihits progressive execution. 

This expedient is a jlelib^rat^ adoption of tlie minor evil, by organis- 
ing a system of compulsory service ^ntpon a basist and carried out 
in the details with due regard to equity, in limited service, and the non- 
evasion of it m turn by any who are capable. If a recent external 
event, and the consequences with which it seemed pregnant to our 
foreign relations, should ^ready be forgotten, it may be asked, what 
good end is proposed by stirring in a quesl*ion so obnoxious to the 
public as impressment?* It is replied that, however distasteful it may 
be pronounced, it will not have ripened into perfect bitterness until a 
season shall arrive for proving that the resource, in which by almost 
universal consent trust appears to be refosed, is utw^rly fallacious. We 
may farther pursue thi^suhject indirectly, by considering some matters 
in more immediate relation to the mercantile marine. 

• * W. II. B. 


Mil. Editou, — I have felt flattered by your early notice of tlie letter 
I bad the honour to address to you last month, on enlistment, as a sub- 
stijute for impressment in tlie Navy. 

As a pendant, or P.S. Jo that letter, may I venture to add a very few 
words in reference to The object therein adverted to, vt raisi/ig our saa- 
men in their oivti eatimaiion, and to tlieir relative position as to their 
comrades of the Marines ? , 

Those days, happily few in number, when J^inglan<l saw, for the 
first time, her sailors sw(?tvc from their allegiance, and for the first 
time, the bravo men who had so often perilled their lives, look sternly 
round upon tiicir parent-land — those days never can return ; for the 
cause (we may not say the excuse)f but the cause for such men’s falling 
avVay, never ran again have existence. England never will again iJI- 
use her brave defenders. She never will again Jorget wbaj is due to 
them, or what is due to herself. Mw we not then venture to look at 
the relative position of our seamen, and of their comrades the Marines, 
with a view to the removal of spcli porflons^ of the broad distinctive 
line which it was once thougl^ necessary to .observe between the con- 
trollers and the controlled, as upay appear calculated to depress the 
latter in their own estimation ? ^ ^ 

• In a matter of this sort the Wea is everything; and as trifling 
sures, injudiciously applied, liave, as we all know, often enough jird- 
duced baneful consequences, so, «sn the other hand, has the rembval 
of an ill-considered, though trifling one, often proved equally beneficial. 

In the present case Jack Tars know very well one of the reasons’ why 
‘‘ the Jollies ” are irftroduced amongst them,— as well as the soi^t'Of 
dependence which is placed om “ the soldier fellows” — and if an impres- 
sion of this son be caldilated to produce soreness and jealousy^ a« Well 
as filling of self-abasement, would not tfie removal, or partiiiit ItiUrge- 
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tion of that impressiop»^ produce a corresponding diminution of those 
feelings ? , / 

It was with this view of the matter tlA I ventured to urge in my 
letter the expediency, in thoi event of the adoption of navy barracks, of 
employing select seamen on dockyard guards; and it is with tliis view 
that I would farther submit the comparatively trifling suggestion — 
would not our sailors be more disposed to like, and to fraternize with 
the said “ soldier fellows,’’ but for the s<,'klier-Jook about tliem — but 
for the red jacket'ever in contrast with t)ie hlge '( ♦ 

Away then with so trivial a source of heartburning ! Make them all 
bluejackets. Give to the Marines (and, by-tlie-by, wliy Itave they not 
long ago had rifles, with stout cut-and-tiirust swords ?J instead cd’ the 
gaudy red, the far juore suitable Royal Artillery dress. And, by way 
of farther approximation, startling as the idea seems at first, give to 
Jack, who is the greatest^beaii earth, his “ bit of bunting/’ in tlie 
shape of a red collar to his jacket, with a haiidsome button, like his 
comrades! — and see if that one thing, trifling though it be, will not 
go far, by giving to them the a})pearancc of all one force, not only 
towards reconciling Jack to the* Jolly, hut by thus creating, in another 
quarter, a still further distinction, to induce th^ said Jack still more to 
look down upon “ tiiose d — d fellows, the traders !*’ 

One word touching the gal hint *cor})S above alluded to; or rather, the 
position of its oflicers. 

The Marines, as a corps, are, in a false position — a small body 
placed, in a manner, between two larger ones ; ])artaking essentially 
of the nature and composition of the one— acting ever in conjunction 
with the other — yet isolated from both. 

In ihc case of a corps so circumstanced, Vio\V*can you place within 
reach of its officers that, the altaiunient of wliich is the first and most 
legitimate object of jirofessional aspiration — that to which every one 
who serves has a rig*ht to looli forward, — namely, high command ? 

Herein is their real grievance. IJerciii rs an evil for which neither 
brevets, pay, nor prize-money can ever alTord adequate compensation. 
And there is but one way to remedy this evil. 

As one of your suggestors, Mr. Editor, let me venture to say — bring 
them into the Mne. Preserve, of course, their individuality as a corps 
— their staff establishi.nents, &c. Observe, of course, duo regard for 
Vested interests and all existing claims, but let the purchase and trans- 
fer of commissions from the one service to the other be from henceforth 
the same as from one corps of the line to another ; and place the ad- 
ministratibn of both services under the supcfinlendence of the Horse- 
Guards. • " 

The Commander-in-Chief and his able Secretary, neither' of whom 
ever -^fearnt to set much value on the rterni “ difficulty,’* would soon 
reduce a matter of the sort into a plain r system ; and in a* very short 
time we should sec the Marine corps* li|ve the Rifle, or any other dis- 
tinct but essentially infantry co7-p, brilliant as — in spite of the untoward 
circumstances under which it has been fettered down — it ever has 
been, and free for the development of professional talent, as it ever 
should be. 

London, 5th March, I83B. 


C. B. 
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NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION TO*COORG IN 1834. 

\ Part H. 

The force GovernmeTii thought sufllcieut to employ against the 
Rajah of Coorg efinsisted of 7500 men, and 20 guns and mortars. 
Cavalry would have been worse than useless in suc*h a very close and 
mountaitjous country, wlierfi there were but few to ascend the 

ghauts — and those, difficult hy natitrc, made still more so by an intelli- 
gent enemy, who crowd^.4 tlunn with stockades and abattis, and in 
some places with Irou^ de Invp and trows’ feet. These last, had we not 
attacked rather ^oo)ifw than was oxjH'cted, would have been used to a. 
great" extent, and have proved very andoyin.g — as, crowding llirongh 
narrow passes, it would liave hi on (lilficiilt to avoid tlann ; and with hut 
slight means of conveyance^ a burning sun over liead, and a hard dusty 
soil to march upon, gangrene would most j)ro*l;ah]y liavc ensued from 
the wound. • 

The object of (Jovernnunit was to seciwe the pvU’son of tlnj Rajah. 
In the proclamation, dated April 1, J8:3t, anil losnod by the Governor 
in Council, it was said that “ Vi‘erajun(lei Woodihr was no longer to 
be considered as RajaV of f'oorg,” — inul iho best way to su])purt this 
assertion was to secure his ])erson. ^ • 

Tn order to effect this as early as possible, and to prevent an unne* 
ccssavy elfusion of blood, and a jn'oerastinating warfare, wdiich would 
have caused severe suffering to tlit? altacddng force, the small army 
employed was divided into five distinct bodies, besidi's a small garrison 
at JManantoddy, in Wynaad, wliicli, under Captain Minchin, com- 
manded llie high road ^eacl^ng to ]\]\sore from Cannanorc. Four out 
of these five bodies were to make tin' best of their way bv separate 
roads to Mcrcara, the capital of ('-oorg; the fiftli, under Lieutenant- 
Coloncl Jackson, was intended more as a cunps of oirscrvatioii — to pre- 
vent the esca])o of the Rajah by tlie Ballary-jicttali Pass, and to protect 
Mangalore should it be thrSitoned by the Coorgs. 

'fhe garrisons in the neiglibourhood of Coorg were cnuiiicd to funuKdi 
the rci|uisite force in the following yroporiions : — 

UANOAl-OUIi;. • 

• ‘150 h.ivanets 1I,M. 3‘Jtli Koc^t. and Htvd-Qiiartcis . - 450 

ISth.N.l. ' . - • . ,2100 

Rifle Conjiiaiiy, Ot)i NJ. . .• . * • . 00 

300 Sappers and Miners ..... 3lWJ 


* ^ 12-poiiipIor howitzer*?. 

r-v 4 A . T’. i >i i.'ii J‘-2 r)tV incli heavy liuwii/ers* 

pne Company ot loot Artilleiy . ,„ortars. 

U O-pounder gun. 

• Total— ^210 Infantry j 1 (Company AitUlery ; .cad 8 pieces of Artillery* 

This force was divided into two parts, viz. : — 

Under Colonel (now Sir Patrick/ Lindsay, and termed the Head-Quarter 

Division.” 


H.M. 39th 


300 


4th and 35th N.T. 
Sappers » 


1200 

230 


1730 
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6 Guns^ with a proportion of Artil]erymen ; and joined on the 5tli of April by the 
Rifle Company of the 5th Native Infantry. 

Under Lieutenant-Coloncl Steuart, and te^iicd *• Eastern Column.” 

H.M. 39th ... . . . • 150 

36th and 48th N.I. . . . ^ , 1‘200 

Sappers ....... 70 

* • 1420 

‘2 Guns, and some Artilhuyineiu * 

CANNANOUiy r ’ 

Under Licutenant*(\donel FowVus, and termed “Western Column.” 

II. M. 48th — 450; of which 150 detached to Mangalore < • .'>00 

20tliand3‘2n(li\'.l. t . . , . 1200^ 

Sappeis ....... 200 

•• ] 7(!0 

• Half a Company of Native ArtiUerymen 

M\N(U1 OKI*. 

Under Lienienant-Golonel Jackseu, and termed “Western Aiixiliaiy Force.” 


II.M. d.Stli, from Cannanoie . . , , l.'iO 

dOtli N.I. . . . . * . . 4()i> 

Sappers . . • . . . . . . 31 

5^4 

iiDM.ini. 

Under Colonel Waugh, and teiined the “ Northern Column,” 

Ii.M. .V)ih ;iof) 

iUh and 31st N.r. ...... J3IIU 

Rifle Comiiany 2 Uh N.f, . . . * 'i . . 60 

Sappers ....... 200 

V « 1760 

G 6-poimder Guns, and Ailillerymen. 


It must have been reniarbed, from my previous description of the 
Cooi'" territory, that there could be but few good roads penetrating it; 
these roads were our jjoints of entj;aiice, and, consequently, useless to 
the Rajah as ptrints of escape. 

Had he not feared being murdered by bis own subjects, or betrayed 
into our b&nds, he might, indeed, Jiave escaped through the jungle in 
disguise ; but then he must have abandoned his women, which was a 
dishonour not to be though t<of even by him. 

On ths 1st of April Gur declaration of war w'as officially communi- 
cated to liijn ; and on that day and the fbllowing, four of llie five parties 
I have enumerated entered his territory prepared for war — the ordnance 
corrtplated to a duplicate complement, ^nd the infantry to 250 rounds 
per than, with a proportion of flints, and 50 rounds per fusil. Each 
corps was supposed to be provided with two months* supply, and 
medicines.' 

The small force under Lieutenant-Colonel Jackson, 40tli N.I., assem- 
hletl at Coombla, on the western frontier of Coo;;g*, on the 24th-20th Of 
March. It was composed of 400 men of the 40th N.I. from Manga- 
lore — leaving that place nearly defenceless, 'tw/j marches distant frorh 
our camp, and with a ^reasuore of thirteen lacs of rupees,, many discoh- 
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tented Mapilla^s in the neighbourhood,* and* very strong suspicions 
entertained that it might b\ attackecf and carried by the Coorgs eie 
we could hasten to its suppori. Of H.M. 4Sth, 150 men under Captain 
Willats, and 34 pioneers, completed this force — which, originally in- 
tended as a corps of ^observation, was placed in such a position by the 
turn of events as to be forced to commence operations previous to the 
Ist of April — or possibly to* allow the Coorgs to assemble in force, and 
car^ Mangalore by a coup eft main. • 

Lieutenant-Colonel JafkSonJ seeing the importance of taking the 
initiative, though inadequately supplied for the purpose either with men, 
artillery, or information, hesitated not to assume the responsibility of 
commencing operations, and of carrying tlie war into the Coorg terri- 
tory. at whatever risk to his small force, rather tlian allow the Com- 
pany’s territory to be devtstated, Mangalor^ to be plundered and 
destroyed. ^ 

Having thus decided, no time was lost in putting his plan into execu- 
tion ; and at three o’clock on the morning of the 29th, the camp was 
silently struck, and lie advanced towards Jlallary-pettah. At daybreak, 
when about four miles from Coombia, the advanced guard, under Cap- 
tain Noble, 40th N.I., fill in with a small piquet of the enemy, and 
took three prisoners. A mile further op the stockade of J5aylu Cotta 
became visibl(5 ; and preparations were made for tlie attack, in case 
opposition should be made to the progress of the troops. 

Government, hoping the Ryots wofild gladly join us against their 
ruler, had energetically cormjianded that their troops were, on no occa- 
sion, to fire first. The Rajah, to compel his people to fight, had seized 
their families, to be putJ.o ♦leath in case of treachery on the part of 
their fathers or brothers. Colonel Jackson, thus situated, was under 
the necessity of placing a storm iiig-party on an open glacis about forty 
paces distant from a stone wall five feet high (outwork), whilst he took 
the remainder of the force to^our left of the stockade, to show our force, 
and parley with the Soubadar in command. 

About 100 men, posted to defend the wall, were, through curiosity, 
drawn off to listen to the convervsation between the chiefs, when the 
storming- party climbed the wall, and^the Coorgs retreat(tjd behind the 
rearstockade — a mass of firelock-men being stationed in the gateway, 
with their gallant chieftain in the van — who, thopgh, as he «aid, un- * 
willing to fire, and unable to cope with the force against him, would 
defend the post with his life should the Feriitgies attempt to force it. 

A party of H.M. 48tii, pnder Lieutenant Webber Smith, v\yis tlien 
ordered to march through the gateway, but to wait until fired on before 
using llveir bayonets. The Coorg chieftain did his duty, but, fortunately 
for the attacking party, was not supported. He put his double-baFialkd 
gurt (many of the Coorgs had English double guns) to the breast of^he 
officer, who (the first barrel having inissed fire) Had time to turn the 
second with his hand. This havkig'^ne off, was the signal of attack* 
The place was instantly forced, without loss on ColonelMackson’s patf, 
and with but few of the Coorgs reported killed and wounded. Tho 
brave Soubadar was cut* down, but not taken prisoner; and all 
who saw him that day wer^ glad subsequently to hear that Hoiwna, 

likely to recover from his Vounds** 

. On the 30th find 31st, the force under Lieuteffaut-Colonel Jackson 

U. S. JouiiM. No. 113, April, 183dw * i2 H 
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halted, and he was busHy employed in procuring all the information 
possible. A good many bows iind arroV/s, Coorg knives, and old 
matchlocks, had been picked up on the ^i9th : these were destroyed. 
On the morning of the 31st, a reconnoitring-party was sent six miles 
in advance to examine a stockade, which was found abandoned ; and it 
was reported that the garrison had been withdrawn to Mercara. 

Colonel Jackson had thus compelled the Coorgs to look to tlje defence 
of their own country, instead of fhreatcfiing Mangalore ; and he had 
driven them back from the neighbourhood 'of the Company’s territory. 
Had he then taken up a good ‘position, one or two marches short of 
Ballary-pettah, it would have answered every good purpose — in holding 
the country in check, in keeping a force watching him, thoiigii they 
would not have risked an attack on an open and well-chosen position, 
and of being ready, vvith a small thougli confident force, to march in 
any direction. But his orders were to take up a position at Ballary- 
pettah ; and in endeavouring to do this, he fo*und tiie difficulties much 
greater than he had been led to expect, and insurmountable to the small 
force under his command. On the morning of the 1st of April, how- 
ever, he moved about five miles in advance, and encamped in the 
neighbourhood of the stockade which had been examined on the day 
previous. 

NORTHERN COLUxMN. 

Karly on the morning of the the northern column, under Colonel 
Waugh, crossed the Ilemavvutty river, and^soon after entered the Coorg 
territory. No opposition was made ; and having advanced a mile, and 
a half, the column reached Coadleypettah, ^ town of considerable size, 
where many people, unarmed, were watching the advance of tlie troops. 
A rissalah (squadron) of Mysore Horse unfortunately advanced towards 
them at a quick ’pace, whierh alarming the inhabitants, they fled to tluj 
jungle, abandoning the place. There is reason to believe that many of 
these would have joined Colonel W augh, and they would have been of 
the greatest service in showing the road, and giving information as to 
the strength and position of the several stockades, in a knowledge of 
which the copfimanders were rath\ir deficient. Had the Local Govern- 
ment appointed good interpreters to each division, and allowed a small 
sum of «3ecret-servi(^p -money, many lives would probably have been 
saved. 

The road led through ^Coadleypettah, which was totally deserted. 
About.five miles further on, when .the advjnceid guard had ascended a 
hill, and was entering some dry paddy fields, a matchlock fire was 
opened on it from a thick jungle oa the left, distant about 15^ yards, 
vrfikk was returned , and Colonel Waugh directed a 6-pouhder to open 
on^the jungle, whilst detached parties were sent round skirts (tbei 
jungle, though of some extent still beiu'g isolated) : but the enemy con- 
trived to make their escape witlH/ut bss. The column reached Suntee 
at about four^p.M., and the camp was formed on some rising ground* 
Distance marched, about twelve miles : country open at first, but latterly 
dotted with large patches of jungle. The 5'5th had one man only 
wounded, and the Deputy- Assistant Quj^rtermaster^General, Caplin 
Simpson, had his horse slfot under hfm. 

The several ibreeti had now, on t^ day, Ai>riil l8t4,!ente:i^ Cooi^; 
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and the general plan was to concentrate on Mercara, the capital. In- 
stead, therefore, of detailing aV that befell one column from this period 
until the close of the affair, f shall daily givewthe proceedings of each 
force ; adding here that the army of the Rajah was supposed to con- 
sist of 8000 men, 3000 of them discharged Mysoreans : that from the 
small extent of the country, .and their knowledge of .the Jungle paths, 
information could be quickly conveyed ; and, if necessary, these hardy 
mountaineers could, in an ijicredijbly short period, effect a junction with 
a view to mutual supporl. That they defended a strong natural fortress 
amply stored, Jind having had many months to prepare for war. 

• . 

HEAD-QUARTEll COLUMN, COL. LINDSAY — APRIL 2nd. 

Early on the morning of the second the head-quarter division entered 
the Coorg territory, crossing the river Cauvei^ at flebhauly. The 
passage of the river was tslightly defended by about 200 men, who 
disappeared as soon as the head of the column liad reached the middle 
of the ford. The outposts were attacked at night, but the Coorgs were 
driven back without any loss on our part. • • 

EASTERN DIVISION, LIEUT.-COL. STEUART. 

Tlie eastern division, under LieuteiiaAt-Colonel Steuart, left Peria- 
jiatani on the morning of the second/and reached the Cauvery at about 
ten A.M., when, finding tiie enemy in considerable force on the oppo- 
site bank, a gun was ordered up to dislodge them. A fire had opened 
across the river, between a of the enemy and the rifle company of 
the 3^<th, which lay partially covered on the hither bank. Two com- 
j)ani(*s were directed to fi^rni^on the left, to cross the river, and out- 
flank the enemy on that side, whilst another party endeavoured to turn 
their right flank. The gun did good execution, and the enemy aban- 
doned this strong position as our troops reached the opposite bank : 
they were 300 strong, and fled in every direction, leaving ten men on 
the field. 

The bed of the river was rocky, and difficult to ford ; the jungle was 
near, and Colonel Steuart deemed it adjjisable to encamp near the river, 
where^ the troops being fired on from the woods, and anlicipating a 
niglit attack, were ordered to sleep on their arms.. None, however, 
took place, the object of the Coorga being mefely to annoy and 
fatigue us. 

WESTERN DIVISION, Ll^UT.-COL. FOJVLIS. . 

• 

On the forenoon of the second the force undet Colonel Fowiis was 
within two mijes of a rapid but nearly dry torrent, known by the name^ 
of the Stony River.” Lower dgwn it is called the Irikoor RivBjf 
and discharges itself into the sea a few miles to the jiorthward of Can- 
nanore, near Ballypatam, probably Velyapatana. The camp was 
pitched on a clear grassy spot, with a streamlet running qp otte side of 
it, and surrounded by the tfeep jungle, Not a hut was near ; and the 
s])ot then rapidly Ailing with armed men, artillery, and baggage, had 
probably but the night before been traversed in conscious security by 
herdaof elk, spotted deer, 05 bison.* ^ 

At two p.M. *a mrty was ordered out to feel for the.enemy : they ware 
found 4 short dilttnoe oii«the Compaoy't side of the driven 

• 2 H*2 
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back by the reconnoitring force^ though unfortunately with tlie loss of 
Lieutenant Erskine, 48tli. He was in^tlie front, directing liis men, 
when a ball entered hib chin, and passed out tlirougli his neck, severing 
the large artery. lie was assisted into the dooly^with liis sword, but he 
never spoke more, and wlicn the bearers reached the camp he was dead. 
I visited his gravrt afterwards, and foundit undisturbed; it is on the 
far side of the little streamlet, on a very email green mound, ’surrounded 
by the solemn silence of the forest. Jlle^ v^as universally beloved, and 
often have his brother-officers talked in sadness of his gallant end, and 
lonely grave. 

The reconnoitring party returned, piquets were' posted, and the 
night was passed without disturbance from the enemy. 

WESTERN AUXILIARY FORCE, Lt.ilJT.-COL. JACKSON. 

Colonel Jackson advanced with the fon^e under his command to 
Moodenoor, or Es-warmungul, about ten miles further on the road to 
Ballaray-pettah. No opposition was offered, neither was the force dis- 
turbed during thC night. Iilfonnation was obtained that the Coorgs 
were in force at a stockade five or six miles in advance, and that a 
Serishtadar witli 250 men had arrived to reinforce it from above the 
ghaut. 

NORTHERN COLUMN, COL. WAUGH, 
c 

The column under Colonel Waugh moved off at daybreak on the 
morning of the second. The advanced guard was composed of 180 
men, under Lieut.-Colonel Perry, 9lh N.I., taken in equal proportions 
from the three regiments under Coloncfi V^auglds command, Tlid 
column had scarcely cleared its cncam]>ing ground, when ;i fire was 
opened on the .baggage; and some camp-followers, who had entered a 
village for the purpose of plundering, were shot. At seven a.m. the 
advance, when passing close to a wood in which there was a village, 
was attacked. I'lanking parties were then detached to the riglit and 
left, under Captain Longworth of the 9th N.I., and Captain llutchin- 
Bon, 31st N.I. Captain. M‘Lef*n, II. M. 55th, having been reinforced 
with a smalt party, proceeded with the remainder of the advance. 

At nine a.m. the party under Captain Longworth fell in with the 
enemy, placed in Ambuscade. . Finding themselves discovered, and a 
party of riflemen hastening to reinforce Captain Longworth, they re- 
tired across some paddy fields, and took post in the jungle on the 
opposite side, whence they pour(?d in a kurried and ill-directed fire on 
their pursuers. Captain Longworth having extricated his men from 
the first wood, formed them into ’the best Une he could, .andfdashed at 
^^Isecond, to drive out the enem}^ at the point of the bayonet. This 
was speedily effected, and Captain Longworth, in the ardour of pursuit, 
pushed the enemy so far that it^was with difficulty he could rejoin the 
main 

The ^Coorgs, favoured by the jungle, hovered in the neighbourhood ; 
and at eleven a,m. a body of them rushed dpwn and attacked the bag- 
gage. Captain Batty of the 55th was sent with a party of Europeans 
to reinforce the guard; and after ^somo difficulty succe^ed in driving 
0 $ the Coorgs, killing a good many of them, with ^the trifling loss of 
one sepoy killed and two wounded, and some, camp-followers. At one 
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A’M., the Brigadier having received intelligence af^here being a stockade 
in front, tlie column was halted and refreshed. 

The advanced guard had^ow been marching and skirmishing for 
five hours, and advantage ought to have heerf taken of this halt to re- 
lieve them ; but it waft not done, and, after a short halt, Captain Long- 
worth, with twenty Europeans, and thirty of his own men, was again 
detaclied, ^receiving orders ttf procee<l to a large tree, 'distant a mile and 
a half; to halt there until iie*saw tills column make a move, and heard 
the advance souiivl, when Ui %va» to push on over some wooded heights 
in his front, and tlnm, inclining to h?fe right, he would fall in with a 
stockade, or breast-woik, which he was to take in flank or rear. 

Captain Hutchinson, 31st, was also agafn detaclied, with orders of 
tlic same sort, excepting that he was to incline to the left. No guides 
were given to those parties, i^r was there a ])ath to guide them in the 
direction of the stockade. The result of this combined movement was, 
that Captain Hutchinson, having* taken too wide a circle, found himself 
in the rear of the advancing column ; whilst that under Captain Long- 
worth made little advance, owing to the difficultv of the ground and 
jungle. 

The remainder of the aglvanced guard, under Lieut.-Colonel Perry, 
got into the lire from the stockade at two A gun was then brought 
forward, and fired round-shot with some effect; but the Brigadier 
coming up, it was ordered by him to be loaded with grape, which, how- 
ever, could not bo fired, as from tlie forhialion of the road it would more 
have endangered his own men than the enemy. 

I nuist now return to Captain Longworth's party. He had forced 
his way as rapidly as possible through a very dense jungle, and at last 
came to a deep and almost imj racticable ravine. He had partially suc- 
ceeded in surmounting this obstacle wdien he heard the recall sounded, 
repeated several times, and firing in his re;^r. Tiiis Jnade him think 
the recall was for him, and, retiring, he came upon the road in rear of 
the column, which had then htlted. 

The advanced guard, w ith the grenadiers of H.M. 55tb, and 9th N.I,, 
were warmly engaged in front ; and Captain Longworth was also 
ordered to proceed to the front and joift in the attack. ^ 

By this time Lieutenant Robertson, with twenty men, and Captain 
Warren, 55th, with ten more, Iraving been ordered* un, had arrived at 
the point of the road where it turns to riie right. Advancing from tree 
to tree, in front of his men, Captain Warren discovered the stockade, 
the proper right of which was on higjier ground ijian the left. Jhink- 
ing tliere was a probability ot* beipg able to fire/rom this high ground 
into the stockade, he proceeded in that direction, when he found the 
party un3er Captain Longworth already there, and Lieut, de Wasc^ 
55tls who commanded the Europ<!fensAvith him, had fallen into a pit-* 
fall. Thinking it difficult to pass in this direction, and seeing mAny 
men fall, he ordered the party of H.M. 55th to advance, passing by thte 
right ; another party going to the extreme right : wliil^ the I^arty bf 
support, under Lieutenant Robertson, ILM. 55tb, followed, inclining 
to the left, and Captain M‘Lean and Lieutenant de Warren going'ti|i 
under cover gf the trees and a thick bamboo jungle, to tho extreme 
When this formation of attack had been completed, Captain 
ordered the charge, and, cheering on his men, led •them a^ the d<mble 
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up the hill. The ascent was'so steep and difficult that a halt was neces- 
sary about half way, to enable 'the men ip recover their breath : they 
delayed for a few moments under cover, ^hen another cheer was given, 
and a rush made at the work, which was crowned almost siniiiltaneously. 
Lieutenant Robertson with the grenadiers of H.IV^. 55th getting over at 
the embrasure in the very teeth of the gun. 

The enemy, struck with a panic, deserted their post <??i masses losing 
but one man killed. He was the- last t© leave liis gun, and was shot 
through the head when running down^tho hUl /ifter his comrades! A 
prisoner was also made — he wa^ lurking in the bushes, and wore a 
Coorg medal on his arm. 

In this attack fourteen of H.M. both were wounded ; one sopoy of 
the 9th N.I. killed, and one wounded. Lieutenant Brook, H.M. 55th, 
wounded in the arm by an arrow. 

It is much to be regretted that, if guides could not be procured, a re- 
connoissance was not attempted ; and then «ome of the reconnoitring 
party sent with each force intended to take the stockade in flank or 
rear. Had this been done, and one gun brought near the stockade lo 
fire a couple of ro'unds as a signal, I liave little doubt that the enemy 
would have abandoned the place without ii^flicting such a dispropor- 
tionate loss on H.M. 5511^ 

The force advanced about a mile beyond the stockade, when, coming 
to some open ground, and the enemy hovering on the flanks, it en- 
camped. ‘ 

I. W. S. 


FRJENCTl NAVAL PORTS AND DOCKYARDS. 

l/OJlIENT. 

The abrupt rocky hills about Cape Finisterre, at the head of the Bay 
of Biscay, go on gradually lowering as the land runs to the eastward 
towards the bottom ot‘ the bay, til^ at L’Orient, and further to the south- 
east, they ter*minate in low clayey and muddy flats, up which the sea 
forms various inlets, fojlovving up the mouths of the rivers, such as the 
Vilaine, the Loire, *Escorf, and Biivette. All the islands, however, 
throughout the whole coast, as well as the head-lands, are still the same 
hard rock, but slightly coVered by the soil ; in some places rising into 
rugged' precipices, as at La Roche Bernard*, at the mouth of the Vilaine. 
Thus th6 upper parts of the town of LOrient are on a gently-elevated 
rocky rise, while the lower parts of’the streets lie on the mnddy margin 
of^e sea, as well as the dockyard at the mouth of the river to the.ea8^ 
of the town, part of which is so flat as to be often covered by the tide, 
particularly the upper end, where^ they are at present raising it, and 
securing it against the overflowing the river (Escorf) and tides. 

Looking to seaward, the river-way and harbour, little more tlian a 
long channel, is chiefly sheltered by Port Louij^ Point (beyond the small 
island of St. Michel), and the PuinkTalit, on the west side-^^the He 
de Croix stretching partly across outside* all, breaks off ' the heaviest 
storms and sea from the ftouth-west, distant about seven miles t to the 
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south and east, Quiberon Point and light-4iouse, are just in sight, inside 
the island of Belieislc. They are botli in sight only from tiie column 
of the dockyard, at an elevation of a hundred feet above the houses. 

It is well known how much L’Orient has fallen off in its outward 
trade, of which thei«e is indeed little or nothing left. Small coasting 
craft are the only vessels seen at tlie mercantile wharfs on the west 
side. While, liowever, last feature of its impor,tance has dwindled 
to nothin|, the naval dockyard has irxjreased and impro^^ed ten-fold since 
the*peace of 1815. It,is4)r43-e\ninently a port of construction — at this 
moment there are six line-of-hattle slnps and eight frigates on the stocks, 
all in a very forward Nine of them are on slips on the east bank 

of the river’s inSutli, opposite the upper ei?d of the dockyard : the rest 
(including a rnan-of-vvar steamer, half built, on which they are actively 
at work) are in the yard. ^ 

Previous to speaking more particularly of fThe dockyard, a word or 
two of the town itself, v\4iich stands on a sort of peninsula formed by 
the river to the east, and a branch of the sea running up its north-west 
side. The fortifications are carried across from just outside the dock- 
yard wall, on the east side, to the bridge Communicating with the coun- 
try to the w'est. They ar^ old, and have no guns mounted. The only 
battery is on the ])oint of the angle, on the sea face, at the Artillery 
Dep/)t, on the west face, below the merchant wharfs. This battery is a 
platform one, not calculated for defence— as the place is sufficiently 
defended from the sea-side by tlie heavy batteries of Fort Louis, out- 
side the Lazaretto of lie St. Michel, together with the intricate cimti- 
nel vvitliin. Tiie shores on ifil sides are mud banks at low water. The 
town is small, regular, and well built ; the streets light and airy ; the 
houses, for the most part, but of two stories, unlike most French towns. 
It has a regular garrison of a regiment, or sometimes three battalions ; 
fewer sokliers are requisite, as they have the happin^-ss of having got 
rid of the “ Formats,'' long kept here, as at Toulon and Brest. These 
convicts have been added to» those at the latter place, partly because 
they can be better taken care of, from the natural insurmountable walls 
of the yard. At L’Orient it is much more easy to escape, the country 
and shores being low and easy of aoeess on all sides. The dockyard 
wall, forming the eastern boundary of the town, though •high enough 
and well enough watched for ordinary purposes^ yet would forjfn but an 
insufficient barrier to their indefatigable contriv^ances. There were 
other reasons for their removal, no doubt, and not the least the strong 
dislike the townspeople have to their vicinit)^. ^ 

There arc no public wc/Vks of any magnitude except the barracks, 
just built, within the bastions of the north side, which are 120 yards 
long 60 ‘deep, of three stories, ‘everywhere of a thickness, 

*(in, granite and other hard stone)f and perfect finish, worthy of imita- 
tion in publiS buildings : the coping-stones, of granite, measure, singly, 
five feet by three ! The only church, dn the centre of the town, has been 
built of late years, at least its square tower. The markel is held below 
it, on the Place, where there is a statue of Bisson, the naval Lieutenant, 
who blew up his sloof^ on being worsted in an engagement up the 
Adriatic, has been remarked, there is at present very little doing 
in*a commercial sense at ii’Orienb Beyond its being a garrison town, 
and the of the Department, il has nothing of tibo bnsife 
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of business, with the exception of the dockyard, which, however, corv- 
ceals its activity within its own walls. 

The great trade with India, once carri/i on here, seems entirely at 
an end. Tliere was notldng at the wharfs, out of a dozen small craft, 
larger than a brig of 150 tons, and those employed in the coasting- 
trade to the north, on their own coast, or to the Baltic: none to Eng- 
land, nor a single yessel of our nation. With this listless inactivity at 
the sea-side, there is a corresponding poverty of storehouses ^nd maga- 
zines— wliile the ordinary shops of the, strpej,s are but poorly supplied 
with their own manufactures — not much enlivened or assisted by a kind 
of itinerant mercers, who traverse all France, from the Normandy 
cotton manufactories, whose agents hire rooms in alf the townv for a 
short time, where their travelling clerks force the sale of their cotton 
goods by immense placards ('* mix habitans de ceite and lower 

j)rices than the regular •country sliopkeepers can afford to sell the same 
things for — probably obtained in the first instance from those same 
wholesale manufactories. In a word, nothing can be less understood, 
even to this day, than the true spirit of commercial enterprise, foreign 
or domestic. Individuals mafke a stir, but over the whole there is a 
most stupid political restriction, that is seen and felt in every corner of 
the kingdom. 

The naval ostablishmenl: of L’Orient is, like the other royal ports, 
presided over by n Maritime Prefect, who has his house and offices 
within the dockyard walls, at the south-west end close to the Mount of 
the Observatory and tlio column erected here by the merchants of the 
town, in tlie days of their prosperity, to look out for their Iridiamen 
homeward bound. The Observatory is shut up. ‘ 

The dockyard in form may. be said to be Un cblong square, narrower, 
however, at its southern extremity — vvhere the Marine barracks, arsenal, 
sea-store houses^ artillery depflt, and victualling stores, are situated ; 
occupying the wljarfs on *the river face, which, reckoning its length 
from the lower chain, at the point, to the upper wall, is about 1200 
yards ; and in the widest part (recently taken in at the upper end) 
about 400 yards. From the upper wall of the yard on the river-side the 
booms for enclosing it above acrqss the river to the head of the build- 
ing-slips on the opposite side run in a ^diagonal direction upwarc^s to 
a guarclo lying at tiip end of the wall on the opposite bank, that like- 
wise encloses that part — and which, sweeping round, comes down on 
the shores to high-water mark, nearly opposite the Admiral’s guard- 
ship, lying at the lower part of the yard, about 200 yards above the 
lower dnain, already mentioned. ‘ * 

The river, or rather this arm of the' tide- water, is about 500 yards 
wjde^ over to a causeway or jetty running 'out from the lof/er end 
ofjliffie building-slips on the opppsitf side, and sweeping round to 

south-east, in the segment of a circle, bplow the south point of the yard, 
as if to define the entrance more pxactly — as all within it on the oppo- 
site bank is a |pw mud flat, over which the tide runs to a great extent, 
making it difficult, without some such barrier (it is of wood), to secure 
the entrance. ^ 

The lower part of the yard, next the town, has a double wall, the 
inner one shutting out the Admiral’s ^nousc. and offices ; and a kind* of 
mall in front of it^ planted with trees, where the pubUc,.are admitted to 
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walk; so that, strictly speaking, it is not .within , the dockyard, though 
there is a sentinel and porter at the outer gate at the end of the street. 

The victualling si ore-house^, cooperage, the barracks, steam-engines, 
block-houses, ship store-huusis, foundries, wpod, iron, rope, and sail 
store-houses, togethey with all the smaller furniture store -houses in the 
lower part of the yard facing the wharfs, are as solidly well built of 
stone as at Brest, and of two stories above the ground-floor — the dates 
of their ftew roofing or repajrs marked on them in large black letters, 
mostly dated from the year 1821, and showing the*greatest state of 
activity and nnproveniehtirom that period. There is one excellent dry- 
dock, 'large enough for any three-decker, or two sloops-of-war, con- 
structed of grarnte, with every possible canvenierice, and with all the 
improvements suggested by our experience in building and repairing 
men-of-war since the peace — even to an iron hoop or ring running 
round all, at the upper ed^, to which sw’ivcls and rings are fastened, 
for ropes to tlie shores oi^all sides, independent of the larger rings in 
the granite blocks, and the cannon and capstans planted round. Above 
the (lock, about the centre of the yard (behind which the double wall 
merges into one along the rope-walk), art a range offices, headed by 
the Superintendent’s. 

Close north of the do?k, two line-of-hattle ships, three-deckers, are 
on the stocks, under cover of a semicirculal* form of roof, on granite 
columns. These are fine ships of 90 and lOO guns (the Bayard and 
Jeraappes). Like most of the others^ tliey are planked up, and might 
be launched in a very short time, if re(][uired. 

Norfli of these, the buildings come down closer to the water,, near 
wliete the sheers are erected, on a very extensive and solid platform. 
This part, which is ab»ut lialf way, seems to have been the extent of 
the yard last war, all beyond having been taken in since. Here, loo, 
some of the old buildings are taken down, and are being replaced by 
larger ones, prolonging those of the foundries and blobk-inacliinery. 

Continuing upwards, behind these buildings, are two first-rate frigates 
on the stocks — the Androraaque, 60, and Similante, 60 ; the ribs of the 
Brandon, man-of-war steamer, on an improved construction, just set up 
on a 8li[) alongside of them— and^on which vessel alone they were 
actively employed at the moment (October, 1837). • 

Behind these frigates are long ranges of olfices, and several sheds for 
seasoned store-timber for immediate, use ; the 4&urgeon’s <5ffice and 
hospital for accidents just beyond, lying behind the mast-house, and in 
a line with the office of the Superintendent, &c* Advancing beyond 
these last slips, the ground ds intersfected by a &nal through the yard, 
to a double row of boat-houses ’and wet-dockS, beyond whieb, to the 
upper wall,*the yard is cbvered by^reat piles of oak and fir timber ; 
«near the water, the pine in the rough trunk state ; and farther behi!RMhe 
oak in squared logs ; there wer|s 50 piles of fir or .pine, and 20 (eacn of 
100 logs) of oak. Besides facilit|ting the launch and transport of 
boats, timber, &c., in the yard/tbe canal intersecting ^tbe yard at this 
port (which has two branches'-r-one running to the mast-house for the 
transport of the masts jnd yards, and another as a floating tank for 
spars) answers the purpose likewise of a drain until tiie ground is more 
raised above the river, wldchp ia nhyf in progress. All this end is thidUy 
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covered by large bloeVs of atone, chiefly granite, for the various inr- 
provements in hand. 

To the north of the sheers (which ar^. about midway the length of 
the yard on the river side) it is unpaved, and still in the rough ; opposite 
the sheers, too, the cliief buildings terminate — tlie^last being the weigh- 
ing-house at the buck of the foundry, and block-house, and carpenters’ 
workshops. Thesp buildings, as well as most of the others at the soutli 
end, are in squares, the courts of which are available for each ^particular 
destination : the cooperage, for the cask^s ; jli^t of iron stores, for ranges 
of anchors ; the artillery, for their, guns, &c. &c. 

• Some few tiers of anchors, cavronades, and long guns, together with 
pyramids of shot, are placed* round the entrance to theS'ard, extending 
to the wharf, near the Admiral’s ship or sfuardo — which vessel, like all 
the others, is moored at the wharf merely as a corps dc ^cirde and oflice 
connected with the superintendence of l\ie police. Here, however, 
courts-martial sit, when they take place. t 

Moored off the dockyard along up the river there were several hulks, 
but only two sloops-of-war capable of being fitted for service; together 
with a large gahavre or trooj^r, opposite the Marine Earracks, for the 
exercise of the sailor-boys and seamen not draughted to sea-going ships. 
Of the boys Cinoitsses) there were 200, under much the same regula- 
tions as those of Brest, except their not being kept afloat. 

In this yard, as well as the others, there is a modtd-loft, a school of 
design, and sculptors’ rooms. Inrthe drawing-school, it appeared as if a 
good many boys (said to be 200 destined for tlie navy) received daily 
lessons, from the number of benches, slakis, and drawings, hung up 
along their desks. Under the same roof is tlie ship-building de|)art" 
ment, consisting of the principals and their et'eves m classes — on the 
same footing as at the other royal ])orts. 

Though there is less actually doing in the fitting-out of inen-of-war 
than at Brest, yet it is evident that the yard has every facility, and 
almost to any extent. There are 2000 werkmen constantly employed 
as it is, together witli fatigue-parties of the garrison soldiers, who receive 
an additional pay for such extra work. A good many were employed 
in the upper part of the yard, fonnivg anew the stacks of building timber, 
&c. On the Opposite side of the water, at the cliiel building-slips, there 
is nothing going on beyond the necessary care of the ships on the 
stocks and the stores? of building timber in houses behind them. Of 
these ships, there were four of the line and five frigates, all within very 
little of being ready for latmching; having been, the greater part of 
them, bhilt for some time. They are carefully housed in, and lay in a 
tier with their sterns to the west. Ta*ken on the whole, L’Orient is of 
moreconsequence as a building port, than for’ its activity in fitfing out 
m^JSof-war. There are large stqres #of timber, and a great numbei; of. 
effective shipwrights— -(one-half out of the 2000 men)— stifl attached to 
the yard, though reduced in their ^ay’s work to the lowest scale of the 
peace establishtpent. There being nothing in hand but the man*of-wa(r 
steam^vessel mentioned, and the men-of-war’s boats, of which there are 
a good many in hand, with the number of, ships almost ready for 
launching (fourteen), things are kept iq a state capable, on the shortest 
notice, of sending them afloat. Thus, while tkeir timbers are kept open 
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for inspection, repair, or replacing, and while tl^ey are still strangers to 
the irremediable mischief of the clry-iy[>t, it is, of the two, ‘more econo- 
mical for the State to keep them on the slips, than to have them painted, 
coppered, covered in, and anchored afloat ; not but that the French are 
perfectly aware of the still greater efficiency and economy of reserving 
their building strength in their hands and stores, ready for the times 
only when they are really wanted. The most part /^f those ships have 
been builf, if not all, by reason of tlu; numerical poverty of their fleet at 
the* close of the war, ip qpin^icquence of ca})tured and other losses ; with 
an eye to the new order of things sprang up within the last twenty years, 
— not the least, perhaps, the untried, though not unimagined, power of 
steam*vessels of war acting in future fleets* 

In narrow seas near the supply of coals, and as floating locomotive 
batteries for the defence of any coast, there can be no doubt of their 
being used on all sides in any future war. • 

For instance, England»might be defended by a dozen steam-batteries 
of this kind (divided between the Rive»*, Portsmouth, and Plymouth) 
against the united fleets of all the Continent. An invasion would be 
impossible ; nor could any fleet live against the united force of such 
steamers, made cannon-ball proof (after the plan of the American steam- 
frigate the Fulton, burned by accident at the Brooklyn ferry at New 
York, some years ago), Sucli a vessel, wit*li her engines and quarters 
secured from shot, would be invulnerable. With a very few heavy guns 
on board, taking up any position at pfeasure, it may be easily seen that 
not only no single ship could stand her, but that no fleet could be safe 
against half-a-dozen such fiJrts, capable of concentrating their fire or 
theAselves, and scattering their fire in every possible position. 

Neither could they bft b(?arded. This dim certainty of the capabilities 
of a steam warfare sets aside other means of offence speculated on, such 
as their steam-guns, scalding water thrown on the enemy’s decks, &c. ; 
the practicability of which may be doubted, at any rate, may be fairly 
disj)ensed with. In a word, for long voyages, and for an offensive 
warfare on the open ocean, steam-vessels, however shot-proof and 
otherwise efficient, will be found impracticable ; but, as an irresistible 
means of defence on our own coas^and at our own harbours* mouths, 
tliere can be no shadow of doqjbt of their complete efficacy', even though 
they should not be shot-proof, except in the wake pf the engines, broad- 
side on. We may be sure, howevei;, of another* thing. VVliatever is * 
known to, and invented and constructed by, any one of the four great 
rival powers afloat, will be immediately takfin ug and employed by the 
others; with this difference, the^ more particularly in our favf^ur, that 
steam will be only redoubtable close in with its own shores, on the 
defensive. • It will even *be comparatively dangerous, certainly Jeeb le, 

V carried far from its supplies, on tthe^ offensive. Whatever advanl|ges 
other powers may have in othe^ things, with us remains the very ^eat 
one of our coal at hand, and the fac^ity and excellence of our engines. 
ThuS) 1 think, with very little Yorethought, we need^never feat any 
** sweeping of the Channel” by Van Tromps or combined fleets, nov 
be^arding us at the Nore«; those days have gone for ever. Allowing that 
oar fleets at sea were outnumbered— which is, indeed^ likely enough, 
in* case o^*a general ntvsd wan-*slill we secure in this one aunt 
alone. Why il is allowed to remain so entirely dormant as to any 
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tangible illustration oF ,so certain a theory among ourselves, is another 
matter. Compared with this, building large frigates, or even large 
line-of-battle ships, is a mere childish waile of our sinews of war, tlie 
public money. IFe most particularly are obnoxious, on many accounts, 
to blockade and invasion ; which, from their vast extent and population, 
the rival powers opposed to us (still opposed, and ever will be, the 
Hussians, Arnericarjs, and French) are not e»;poscd to ; and yet we wait, 
it would seem, for these powers to shovv us the way to cr(^te these 
floating batteries* The Americans havq^ alj-ei\dy done it; but we mi»ght 
have the salisfiiction of having, at least, a sample in this way, to improve 
and multiply on when wanted. Out of all our sliells of Government 
steamers, kept for the Post-office chiefly, we have nothing at a’l ap- 
proaching what we sliall want one of tliese days. Out of the hundreds 
of thousands expended yearly on all sides by Government as the bare 
current expense of the rear, that such an active steam battery should 
not be built, officered and manned, and mo(y*ed at the mouth of the 
Thames, and run round occasionally to the other ports, manoeuvred 
and tried in every way, &c., is, to say the least of it, improvident. 
Such single floating battery could create no political sensation abroad, 
and would be a wise, quiet satisfaction to ourselves, certainly to maritime 
and thinking practical men. It is of no use going to sleep over this ques- 
tion. That we shall want them is Hs easily foretold as a change of weather 
may be by a barometer, or tliat, when clouds tumble over each other 
from the south-west advancing,* it is very likely to rain. Although 
ladies in Hyde Park know nothing of such a sign as the dark curtain 
spreading over Kensington Gardens, yet fev sailors who ride or walk 
with them but have a shrewd guess of a fall before long, without 'the 
necessity of the first sprinkling to be aware oV it.*- Very true, we might 
possibly carry our umbrella shut up (in our steam battery), to no 
purpose for an hour or so — ten or fifteen years more ; but here the 
metaphor may fairly drop ‘in our favour, as it would not be to no 
purpose; we should have had a practical ^knowledge of what can be 
done in this way — a very essential thing to be satisfied in. The eco- 
nomy of our building establishments cannot be pleaded about the matter, 
nor the economy of officers, mex\j or their pay. It would be rather 
collecting in A new focus energies of all ^orts now latent, or wasted to 
no purpose whatever,, either in present utility, or prospective good. 

• But to the immediefie business in hand. The naval yard at L’Orient 
is under the same internal regulation as the others. All duties are strictly 
and exactly defined from die daily progress reported to the Admiral 
from Post Captain’s office, to the bell lingiiig, and chequered flag 
hoisted at the sheer heads, for the workmen’s egress and ingress. 
Ther^are fewer sentinels limn at ‘Brest, in consequence of their no 
having convicts in the yarej; ypt, independent of the porters apd . 
gen$d*annes at tlie chief and a lateral gate, there are seiftries posted 
besides, at the upper and lower endp, with the same general superintend- 
ence of subalieyn officers. Moored off the yard, in addition to the 
vessels mentioned, there are only two or three old hulks, mud machines, 
and the two new corvettes, housed in. Nonp of them are masted, 
except the exercising ship abreast the barracks at the lower end of the 
yard. 

In the xnast**house9^ besides a good many masts and, yards in store 
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ready, they were at work making others/ tlioutrfi not in ^any numbers. 
A first-rate made main-mast is found best in fourteen pieces : the ex- 
pense oi such a mast, on a'|^ average, about 25,000 f, (or 1000/.) ; of 
which only 1000 f. (or 40/.) is taken up by the workmen in making it. 
In other ranges of workshops near, they were at work on the new top- 
gallant mast fids already alluded to as unclamping on each side on the 
cro8s-tr(^s. • 

The solidity and goodness \)f the Tboal-buildhig is remarkable here, as 
well as at the other pcfrtif. ’•'Fh^ir scale is much larger than ours for the 
same* rates. 

The launch tbuilJlng for the Penelope, 60-gun frigate, was 38 
French feet, by 11. The fitting rollers to the stem, and davit astern, 
and tile horizontal strong planking round the tliwart ends (as if carrying 
the stern-sheet boarding i4ght round on th^ thwarts), is generally 
adopted : it must, certainly, strengthen the boat greatly, without very 
much increasing the weight. Thence the great improvement, but it is 
otherwise a convenience. The stern-sheets are invariably boarded up, 
forming close lockers aft, at once keepipg things djy, and water out in 
a sea way, besides the added strength to such slight structures. 

On a general review everything sent out of the yards of France, it 
must be acknowledged that every iten\ is finished and put out of hand 
in the most masterly style, of the best materials, and of the best known 
plan, from the ship’s hull to the jcjlly-boat, from the mainmast to a 
handspike : if, with such materials, their sailors cannot get on at sea, 
the fault is wholly and onlj theirs, for never was there anything more 
amfle and honest than their fit-out from the yards; nor is it alone in 
these more essential j' 0 (|»isites ; no matter in what department, the 
supplies are most ample ; little or nothing is left, either, to be done on 
board, as to the handiest way of contriving things for comfort or utility: 
once known, any improvement suggested the offajcrs afloat is imme- 
diately acted on and adapted to the whole. In this resj)ect there is an 
active and good intelligence between the fleet and the government at 
the sea-side, discarding all petty interests, and invidious and individual 
distinctions. It matters very little where a thing originates, so that it 
be acted on, on the good sense aifl understanding of 4s merits, — not 
after years of inconvenience^ years of dogged abuse or absurdity, — but 
promptly and efficiently on the spot — to the shij^* or to the eoncerns ot 
the whole fleet. 

The Admiralty at Paris, it would seem, is wisely guided by her naval 
men of note at her ports, yi the originating changes for the b^^tter, and, 
indeed, in the whole organization. While this sort of goo(] sense and 
good /aitl\ to the nation reigns^ it matters very little how far off the 
seat of the chief authority is held pro forma^ or who the nomilwd^Aead 
nday happen to be. The effect Jflorfl is as if the Board of Admiralty 
sat in the cabin of each ship/ intent on having everything as it should 
be, if only for their own individual ftikes and interests. Inus there is a 
wise vigour, united to a prudent and strictly even-haftded economy, in 
every sense of the word. 
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OVERLAND MARCH OP THE 85tH REGIMENT FROM NEW BRUNSWICK 

TO QUKBIi:C.f 

My dear , You will, no doubt, have heafd of the arrival of 

the two regiments from Halifax and New Brunswick at this place, long 
before this reaches you ; but as the account ?)f our journey maj possibly 
not yet have found its vvay into the 'public ’pnats, in anticipation of what 
may be preparing by the abler pen of sonyj rising Xenophon, I Will 
venture to copy from my memofandum a few of the leading facts, 
hoping they may prove not wholly uninteresting to you.^ 

My last to you from Windsor, dated, 1 think, the 8th or 9th of 
December, apprised you of the dilemma 1 was in, in respect to crossing 
the Bay of Fundy. Well, I had scarcely i despatched my letter when 
tlie steam-boat arrived we embarked, and the same good fortune 
which has attended us throughout brought us Comfortably across. The 
]>atriots (as the rebels here style themselves) may well exclaim — 
“ Le bon Dieu n’est pas patriotel*’ — and the most unbelieving among 
us cannot help admitting the interposition of Providence in our favour, 
after experiencing the almost miraculous changes of climate — first of 
all in New Brunswick, an.d then in the disputed territory, in freezing 
the river and lakes long before the usual season— and, in Canada, in 
rendering the climate so mild that many of us required little more 
clothing than w^e were accustomed to use in England, But to return 
to my subject. We were allowed but few d^^s to prepare our niovassins 
and caps, &c. &c. ^ 

On the 16th of December, Captain PowcF^s company left St. John’s. 
Each man was provided with two blankets, ear-covers, and mocassins. 
They marched seven miles, in consequence of the snow not being suffi- 
ciently deep for sleighing. On reaching the 8t. Jolm’s River they 
found the sleighs were waiting for them. Each vehicle took eight 
men ; and the officers had a sleig^h to ' thBmselves, and one for their 
baggage, which consisted of one portmanteau and carpet-bag to every 
officer. 

On the 18thj Col. Mauuaell and vhe head-quarters, consisting of two 
companies, left in the same way, and arrived on the following day at 
Frederictoo ; 19th, in Brockman’s company left ; 20th, Hunt’s; 
*21sl, St. Quintin’s, the last division left St. John’s. We travelled 
rapidly, and were very little inconvenienced by the cold, which, though 
18*^ belovy zero, seemed scarcely belo,w freezing. 

At Fredericton we were entertained by Sir'Juhn Hervey. 

On the morning of the 23rd of December, having changed our sleighs, 
we wgyn again en route. The weather beautiful, and sleighing excellent. 
We^Tept upon the road, as the icetwoilM no longer admit of travelling 
on the river. The appearance of the latter was most singular : tlie ice, 
which bad been broken and again nnitii^d, presented a surface like a 
plain which bad been blown up by an earthquake. About eighteen 
miles from Fredericton we crossed the river between two walls of ice 
and frozen snow, and following the Skirts for about three miles, returned 
again to the road. I thought I had never travelled over so precipitous 
^ road ; and it required considerable ^experieiice in sleigh^driving to 
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pVevent slewing over the precipices on eith'er side.* This, however, was 
only a prelude of what we were to meet with in the sequel.* The day’s 
journey was twenty-five nnl<'|8. We were put up at three houses, and 
had very tolerable accommodalion and fare. • 

December 24. — We resumed our journey at eight a.m. The road 
much the same, as well as the state of the ice — which latter, in many 
}>Iaces, looked like a sea ot* frozen billows. The banks of the river 
were exceedingly high and prtfcipitotfs ; the cleared country was thickly 
studfled with cottages of aio»mean appearance, and there were many 
toleraUle farms ; the interminable fdrest bounded the horizon. We 
reached our destjnation, twenty-five miles, at half-past three p.m. Our 
fare ai!d accommodation were much like yesterday’s. 

December 25. — A beautiful morning; thermometer at zero. 
When the sun appeared, thg atmosphere sparkled as though it were 
filled with silver dust or fire-flies; and the trtjes and bushes, which 
were cased in ice, surpassed anything tliat the wildest imagination could 
conceive, and seemed to realise the fairy tales of old. The country 
was very picturesque, and in many places reminded me of the hilly 
parts of England. We passed through \he village *of Woodstock, a 
well-built and comfortable-looking place, and beautifully situated. I 
jiarticularly remarked that the inhabitants, were unusually tall and 
robust, and seemed V(?ry indifl'erent to the cold. Most of the girls wore 
large straw hats like the Swiss peasants, and many of them nothing at 
all, like the women in Corfu. We r<?ached the Dingee settlement at 
four having performed thirty miles. Our quarters here were cer- 
tainly not equal to an Engli?h hotel, but to one who had seen service 
before, they were duly appreciated. Two of us got tolerable beds, and 
the rest made it out on flie floor in their buffalo-skins. 

December 26. — The roads were awfully precipitous ; and, to add to 
our discomfort, one of our horses was as unipanageablf^ as a wild beast, 
and constantly put our lives in jeopardy. Thrice we were on the brink 
of a precipice of unmeasured^depth — and at length over we did go, but 
luckily the fall was not great. I sprang out in time to save myself, 
and saw the horses roll over, followed by the sleigh, containing only 
the driver and one officer, who narrowly escaped having his liead dashed 
agamst the stump of a tree. After this accident we always took the 
precaution of jumping out when near a dangerous place ; aiid two of 
us aj)})lying ourselves to the back parttjf the vehicle, were able to steer 
it whichever way we pleased, in spite of our unruly horse. Before 
reaching Tobique, our lialtiny^-place,,we had to descend on to tljp river, 
a place so steep that I could hardly have imagined any man bold 
enough to^ride down, much less d^ive. The track was not more than 
thirty yards,* and then turned off at a right angle, at the point of 
Was a large hole which invited an^ inoKperienced driver to slew into ; 
nevertheless, the whole party gi/t down without accident. 1 must not 
omit mentioning, that the loyal /eekng of the inhabitants, which bad 
been manifested everywhere throughout the province, « was, perhaps, 
more remarkable in to-day’s journey than any of the previous days, 
“ God save the Queen !*' resounded everywhere as we passed along* with 
cheers to our success. • 

December 27. — We coftimenced our journey by crossing the Erastie, 
a small river which runs into the St# dobn!s : its bifeadth was about 15Q 
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yards, and the ice was liOt considered sufficiently strong to allow driving 
across* The horses were consequently taken out and led separately 
across, whilst the sleighs were pushed yver by the men. The whole 
got over in less than an hour without any accident, although the driver 
of my sleigh certainly tempted fate to the utmost verge, driving over 
alone at a furious rate, whilst the whole sheet of ice undulated like the 
representation of the sea on a stage. We now entered the portage (a 
track of land which connects two waters)’ which led to the Gtand Fails. 
Never in my life did I see such a road ; it wa.u a succession of |Weci- 
pices flanked by a dark, gloomy, and boundless forest, where the arm 
of a single lumberman might, in one night, havg batlled all our 
attempts to march onward, and where fifty men, nay twenty, well armed 
and equipped with snow shoes, could have destroyed every man of us 
without incurring the smallest risk. You have seen an American wood ; 

I therefore need not describe what an avalanche of trees is, and how 
utterly impassable those woods are to any one except an Indian or a 
woodsman. Our driver, who was a lumberman of great experience and 
possessed considerable intelligence and local kViowlcdge, said that in one 
night he could cut down more trees than we should be able to remove 
in a fortnight. This, at first view, may appear ridiculous ; but when 
it is known that a single man ((i good axeman) will cut down the largest 
tree in the forest in less than twenty minutes, which six of the best lum- 
bermen could not remove in an hour, it will not be difficult to under- 
stand that if the same individual were to employ himself for six hours 
in felling trees of an ordinary size, at the^rate of twelve trees rm hour, 
he would form an obstacle which our soldiers could scarcely remove 
in any given lime. We reached the GranttFa^s about half-past four — ’ 
twenty-five miles. Here we were met by Sir J, Caldwell, a gentleman 
of considerable property here, who has extensive saw-mills which supply 
the provinces whh timben He took us to see the Falls, which were 
close to his house, and then entertained us with a good dinner, &c. 

December 28. — We left the Grand Falls at eight o’clock, and pro- 
ceeded on the river. The thermometer was 10® above zero, which was 
unusually mild, considering that a few days previous it had been 
27® below ze,»'o. The snow was dbep, and consequently made our pro- 
gress rather slow. We nevertheless reached the Madevvaska, thirt 5 r-five 
miles, before six p.M, 'Here we put up at the first house where French 
was spoken, and our entertainment was not bad. 

December 29. — This mprning considerable delay occurred in conse- 
quence^of our having to change oui? sleighs^ and a fresh supply of rations 
being issued, and it was half- past nine before we got off*. Our route 
was along the Madevvaska, a beautiful river about 200 yarc^s broad, 
wkfc-^iigh and thickly-wooded banks. The ice was excellent for up* 
of twenty miles, when vv^ire obliged to take ,ta a portage, 
which connects this river with the Tamksquatha lake. Here we had the 
first specimen of what the people <iere call cahos. These are a succes- 
sion of deep hdles, which are formed when the snow is on the ground by 
the bad construction of the carioles, the shafts of which are fastened on 
the very runners, and having a broad board to”coniiect them, sloping at 
an angle of forty-five degrees ; the ttnow^ is^ thereby scraped up ;nto 
mounds, between three and four feet*bigh, so that, really, the motion of 
our sleigh was preci^ly that of a boat in a heavy ^ea, only its efiects weye 
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Un times more violent; and this idea suggesto4 to me the name which 
I gave the portage, viz., Pmsagc des oiides glades. It was dark wlien we 
got to the camp—- a number of large log huts erected on purpose for the 
troops. We passed a very uilcomfortable night owing to the smoke of 
our fire, which also at times was large enough to roast an ox by, and 
obliged us to rouse out and put snow upon the flames, when shortly 
after it would get so low tha^ we were in danger of freezing. The ther- 
mometer t^as 4° below zero, • 

December 30,~-I fo^ot tp njention that our journey yesterday was 
twenty-six miles. We were now upon the Tamasquatha lake, upon 
which’ we had to perform eight miles to the camps at the outlet. 
The ic£ in manjf places was full of holes ami very dangerous : however, 
no accident occurred, and we got to our destination soon after twelve 
o^clock mid-day. We were now at the entrance of the Grand Portage, 
which extends thirty-six miles, and terminates *at St. Andre. I deter- 
mined to go on in company with the Commissary, in order to avoid two 
more nights in the camp, and at the same time to give a day’s rest to my 
horse (which I had brought from Halifax with me) before the division 
arrived. In this, however, I was disapphinted, for 6he poor beast was 
totally unable to proceed^ with the sleigh over tiie cahos, and I was 
obliged to leave him in the camp, and leave my sleigh to its fate in the 
snow, whilst the Commissary and I co^itinued our journey in another 
sleigh. We had not proceeded a league when the horses, like mine, 
unaccustomed to the violent concussioA which tliey received from the 
sleigh pitching into the holes, floundered and fell into tlie deep snow, 
broke the shafts, and left As to cool our vexation in the middle of 
the fbrest. The only thing to be done was to walk back, and that, en- 
cumbered as we were Nfith^ur travelling dresses, was no joke; in fact, 
it was four o’clock when we reached the camp. Luckily we found 
plenty of carioles in readiness, and having bargained -for two of them 
and two traineaus for our baggage, we again put ourselves en route. 
We had but twelve miles to perform, but such was the state of the 
road that I bad but little hopes of accomplishing it before midnight. 
Ridiculous as it may seem to you, I can assure you that it was a task 
which required an exertion of botl^ physical and moral courage to 
endpre the punishment which J was about to meet. Bui all previous 
joltings were nothing to this. The road itself wa^j probably not worse 
than that of les ondes glades; but there we hifd tlie long sleighs, 
which passed over the cahos comparatively smoothly : here the short 
cariole plunged into them with a violence? whjch baffled my utmost 
strength in keeping my seat ; and *lhe repelling force which ffling me 
back when the cariole rose over each succeeding ridge was* like the 
pain of •a continual tooth-drawing.* All this time there was noticing to 
divert the eye, or take off one’s atj;ent|on from this incessant pain/^d, 
but for the bAow, we should hawe been in utter darkness. At length, 
at a little before ten o’clock, we wer^j cheered by a solitary light from 
the only hovel in the portage, flere we halted for thejiight. It 
cram-full of artillery-men and cariole-drivers, and smelt foully. A dish 
of fried pork and onions wa;s provided for us ; but my stomach was too 
sick to encounter it, and 1 was too^happy to throw myself upon the floor, 
when I sooii got into a sound sle^p. 

Doijember 8V* — At four o'clock m were and prepared Iq start 
• U. S. JouBN. No. 113, April, 1838, " , 2 1 
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The bustle which ensued awakened the other inmates of our small room, 
who instantly unkennelled from, their bed, and, to my infinite surprise, 
proved to be two young damsels of elephantine dimensions. Not the 
least abashed by our presence, they begafi and completed their toilette 
with wonderful expedition and perfect naivete. . We found the road 
somevvliat belter than last nigiit, and w^ere able every now and then to 
get on at a little trot, on which occasions the motion of the cariole and 
poney resembled a game of leaprfrog. ^Before one o'cloclj; p.»i., the 
first view of the St. Lawrence burst upon^lhe sight. It is tnirty Piiles 
across at this place, and 1 will only say of ft, that it surpassed, in the 
magnificence of its appearance, my most sanguine expeetdtions, ‘ 

1 remained at St. Andre* this and the following dity, when Ca])tain 
Hunt and Lieut. Quintiu’s company and the Royal Artillery arrived. 

Tlie 2nd of January we commenced our route to Quebec. Our 
carioles were 130 in number, and sometihies occupied a line of three 
niiies. Our march this day was to Oreille^ tljiriy miles. We passed 
through a fine level and well-cultivated country, thickly populated, and 
full of capital farms. At Oreille we were handsomely entertained by a 
Mons. Cosgraie acid his brother, who had previously entertained the 
whole of the officers that preceded us. The men likewise were most 
comfortably put up, and supplied with abundance of fuel, and everything 
they could possibly requird. ' 

January 3. — This day’s march was to Islet, thirty miles, through the 
villages of St, Ann’s, St. Roch, and St. John’s, TIhj travelling was not 
as bad as 1 had anticipated from the heavy rain of the preceding night, 
and we reached our destination before dark. Here the cure and other 
gentlemen of the place entertained us, and likewise found us beds, “ 

January 4. — This day’s stage was to St.^’Michele, thirty-three niiies, 
through the villages of St. Ignaco, St. Thomas, Berthier, and St. Vailior ; 
of which we could see but little, owing to a snow-storm which assailed 
us m chemifiy aftd nearly* stopped us. At St. Michele the men were 
admirably quartered, and the curt* (a most. gentlemanlike man) received 
all the officers, and treated us en Prince. 

January 5. — Tlie snow during the night had drifted so much that, 
but for the assistance) of the peasantry in clearing it away, we should 
never have leached Point Levi, fifteen ^liles, in time to cross the St. 
Lawrence this day. ^ We were all embarked in canoes, which we found 
waiting iVi the street, ^ and as the carioles drove up, their contents of men 
or baggage were removed into the canoes assigned for them. This 
done, at a given signal they were shoved over the ice into the water, 
and paddled with greal dexterity through *tbe floating masses of ice. 

Here ends my first journey, and I am now about to commence a second 
to Sorel with the last division of the regiment. The weather has been 
ver;f tiad since my arrival, and I]iav^ not been well, so that I have nat 
Been tbe little which is to be seen in the place. Suffice it to say, that 
I thinJt^Jlt the dullest town I was^ever in. Lord Gosford seems to be 
ui!|iveif»WIy unjjopular. Speaking of the atrocious and barbarous murder 
ofi^ poor young Weir, he said, that he had no doubt Mr. Weir had 
l^'ftde use of irritating language,” I leave yop to form your own con- 
clusions upon such a speecli. I do^ not know what people at home 
may think of affairs here, but you ipay believe me that there is ixotr an 
in Canada^ except Lord Gosford, who doeivnot feel that he 
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is* standing above an earthquake, and tllat, it •prompt and vigorous 
measures to support the authorities here and crush tlie ’hydra in its 
infancy are not taken, we shalL most certainly lose these Colonies. Now 
is the time to put an end to tne French govertiment here. This is the 
root of the evil. Tltey are not fit to govern themselves. They are 
crafty and treacherous, and they, have an hereditary hatred to the 
English wdiicli tliey never can forget. On the otherdiand, the English 
population ta.re now as much dissatisfied with the conduct of our Govern- 
ment towards them (but with*nmcli more reason) as the French. They 
arc all. armed, and the> do not disguise their intention not to give up 
those arms till tly^y h.'.ve had complete redress. I fear the Yankees are 
playinij a foul game. I suspect I have by this time pretty well tired 
your patience ; so wishing you a happy new year, I remain yours very 
sincerely. 

Quebec^ Jaiu 22, 1838. 


DIARY OF A RUN*TO THE NORTH COAST OF FRANCE. 

The approach to Cherbourg, winding round its sturdy hills, is very 
picturesque ; and the view of the town, the bay, the shipping, the break- 
water, and hort Hoyal, is very fine frobi the last slope of tlie Mont du 
Uonle, *|jjhich towers over it witliin a mile, over a low level margin car- 
ried round the bay at the fdbt of these hills. The town is compact, 
solidly built of hard stone^ but with no great deal of improvement, 
since the peace, as to sTize or commerce: the Merchant Basin, and a 
range of four-story houses along its quay, together with a gaol, court- 
house, and flour-market, are all that appeal; to have sprung up since 
days of old. It has the same narrow, crooked, ill-paved, dirty streets it 
ever had. It is rather move^populous, however, and derives a certain 
bustle and consequence from the Naval Arsenal, and the presence of a 
few men-of-war, though tlierc are singularly few ever lay in the roads ; 
none stationed here as sea-going ^xips, except the flag-ship in the 
roads, a ship sloop-ol'-war — nor is she fairly fit for tlie sea, being a 
mere guardo, though full masted, rigged, and manned. She .fires the 
morning and evening gun, but carrier no flag — Ihe French Maritime 
Prtifects, or Port Atlmirals, dispensing with that outward sign. The 
Admirafs Office liere (the Ma/or dq Port) Is o^i the beach to the east 
of the outer basin of the M^chayfc Harbour. J,t is intended to give up 
this part of the governmgit establisjiment to the jiublic, and iflclude all 
naval ccfhcefns to the west of the town in the dockyard : it will be better, 
as they are now a mile apart. » • • 

It made ni*e melancholy not 1k) see a single English flag in the har- 
bour nor the basin, as I walked about^ the morning after my arrival, iii 
the Rue de la Fontaine, where the 'diligence put us dov»n at the Udtel 
du Commerce. The French are very fond of the word “ commerce,** 
without well understanding the thing : they, besides, fondle otir word 
‘‘ comfortable,” with great livclineis and solicitude, but with not an iota of 
idea attached to it; so that* they 4iaye no objection to a man^B being 
comfortable in their starving, mlUs 4 mongrrat each ino, wiOi itli 

. 1412 
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dirty table-cloth always^ sprea'd, its stone floor possibly, and its stove 
one end with the very little fire, half the time entirely out. The French, 
great and small, infinitely more than us, never think any people on tlie 
face of the earth can possibly have any hafliits and customs but their own 
dear selves: they go on, smiling, vvitli “ milla phrdons,'* raising their 
eyebrows in wonder, but never alter the least thing, either from a true 
delicacy and politeness, or when the necessity for a change keeps getting 
up their noses once or twice a-day — as the pepper, for instance, which 
always stands in flat open salt-cellars on ^he^r tables, to be mixedVith 
dust, and mix itself with the air, ttfbe snuffed up from one generation to 
another. It is but of late years that they have, in a sjnall degree, pre- 
ferred fine table-salt to the coarse, which eacli man crushed wfih the 
flat of his knife ; fine salt, however, is still too refined for the provinces 
—it travels very slowly out of Paris, and there at half the places it 
is dirty and coarse. * 

So much for pepper and salt — not to be sndezed at. But ibis peppery 
obstinacy pervades all the domestic relations of life. A French tavern- 
keeper never, in his inellable conceit and ignorance, imagines any 
improvement for the accommodation of his inmates. If he has a great 
barn of a hotel, the four walls duly filled wiUi beds (by Madame, and 
well done), while he is vvelj ensconced within shining rows of his battery 
de cimmey and warmed by his* great fire-place and glowing charcoal 
stove-furnaces, he is indignant at the growlings (if any) of the animals 
(errant) shivering in the saloon^. Que Diahle! que vent on? Neither 
do they ever condescend to suppose you can want a paper — or ^j^en, ink, 
and paper. , 

I wish I had known there was a hotel oUi the harbour sitle kej)t by an 
Englishwoman. Though no English flag greeted my eyesight, yet I found 
afterwards that there are a few poor people (most likely connected with 
the smugglers, \^ho come ,hcre now and then) living about the water- 
side— one respectable shopkeeper (Robins), the best-looking man in all 
the town, though he is now nearly French, naving been here all his life, 
and never seen England since a child. I found, too, that there was 
one or two genteel families ; one of them, I was glad to see, kept a 
yacht. Coming into the basin tliv next day, it was pleasant to see St. 
George’s cross. This gentleman, I undwstand, lives somewhere ulider 
the hill, j;ust out of the*town, 

October 2. — My jevnc France, with his clubbed locks and German 
pipe, sticks to me like a leech, Frenchjnen, when they take a fancy to 
you, never think you <;an want to.be alone a moment. Went to the 
basin with him, and on board his Martiniefue mule ship, rolling from 
side to siHe as if in a ground swell ^f the ocean ! It is curious the way 
the^ poor things rock themselves in this way : they stand in rovvs, with 
their heads meeting amidships at the iack along the middle of the orlojf 
deck. There were seventy-three on bu&rd ; and as the only two hatch- 
iVays wefC'Shiall, the heat below /imong tliem was suffocating, though 
the iKrealhfer rsinow very cold for the time of year ! What will it be 
running ddwn the Trades, and before they land 1 Poor things 1 it gave 
me great pain to look at them — even the best off in the opening of the 
hatcTiwaya, To add to the sad part of the picture, there were several 
farmeri and their wives on board taking a las! and affectioAate farewell 
of their poor dew mules— their best friends ! But why*Uid you sell it ? 
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thought I, as one of these women was patting the muzzle of her “ chou, 
chou.’* This is just as bad as slaves. Here we animals inflict a pain, 
a misery, on other animals, f|r our own selfish ends ! Pugh ! what 
tender-heartedness ! wjiat signifies it ! Or those beautiful sheep, standing 
round (six of them), licking the hand of their shepherd — their some 
time friend — who is, at the same moment, waiting to consign them to a 
Guernsey ^loop-trader's liold, ,for tlm butcher. All these poor things 
are iq be butchered, and tormented in eternal slavery just for our good 
will and pleasure — as we k*ill pheasants or partridges, or hook up trout, 
for amusement ! 

Man j man ! y»u arc a conceited, wicked, 'bad animal — you, the best, 
the soi-disant pious, humane, charitable, good — good ! what a farco> 
what a mqckery 1 And how do we know, most self-sufficient lunap of 
two-legged ignorance, that v?e are right? — indeed! and yet we are 
always gabbling about ju^itice and injustice, about right and wrong. 
AVhat oppressions, what victimizings, what tyrannies ! Tyrants indeed ! 
— look at these poor mules — these poor sheep! 

It was well 1 said nothing of all this tc^my jeune France^ or to the 
peasants ; ihougli, indeed, I loved them, forasmuch as they looked 
sorrowful enough ; or to t1ie sister and brother of my young doctor, 
who sat on two of their corded trunks, in* a little bit of a cabin aft, so 
cmmuied with lumber, without a table, so dirty, and so every way 
wretchedly uncomfortable, that nothing Uit some other French craft can 
be its parallel. 1 say it was well I allowed none of this overdone sym- 
pathy to Escape mo, for these were rational people, and would have had 
doubt* if all was right in my upper story 1 She was a pretty girl, just 
married, but bad her fa«e tfed up from the toothach, I cannot bear 
women with the toothach, so I had no sympathy for her, even if I 
had not had occasion for it all in the hold. This was the careful, eco» 
nomical part of the family : they had gone on’board at once, instead of 
going to the hotel from the coach; and they gave their scapegrace bro- 
ther a lecture on his carelessness and extravagance at the hotel, and ^ 
kicking about the town idling with me, instead of attending to twenty 
r(i(|uisite things previous to their sailing’ — at which he laughed. Very 
likely they set me down as just js muSi in fault for leading him about. 
Tired *to death as I was already of my jeune after saying a few 

civil things, and wishing Monsieur andJMadame a pleasant voyage# 1 
goj; out of this rolling hugger-mugger slave-brig — ray juvenile Mephia- 
topheles still sticking to me und^r a cloud of ’smoke. Disgusted with 
the sheer wickedness and hanWieartedhess of all mankind in the Tump# , 
though not in particular, I left the water-side, and we walked out to the. 
Cl)S,teau tVEau, the only thibg that lobks like a villa about. ^ ^ 

Thursdays and Mondays the streets are crowded with t^ country 
market-people. • The market lield gn both sides of one or twoof the crqse - 
streets. I know not why, but atreet-st^ds in this way are always liked, 
better than a special inclosed covered market-place. Out Bxjster . far- 
mets won’t like quitting the High Street, Pm sure, for the fine thing . 
huiliing for them. Part of the secret lies in their being obliged to pi!^ , 
for their stands— which, sub Deo, is^free to them. Cherbourg is.plen^i. 
fully. supplied Vith good things fro|n the counti^ — vegetables^ firnh^ t 
flowers, and btitt^, conspicuous, particularly, fide ... 

*l*here is a short railro^ from tne Mert^hafit Basin to thp fo<^ of 
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Mont du Roule quarries ; the prettiest thing of the kind one can fancy, 
and, like all other public works, solidly and scientifically laid down ; 
not quite a mile in its graceful segment (if a circle. It brings the very 
hard stone down on trucKs in immense blocks, ftome of them, which is 
lowered into the stone craft from two frame buildings erected over it in 
an admirably siiqple and efficient manner^ by a winch w'orked by two 
men on the platform above, and rolled vnt between tlie bef^ns over the 
hold of the boat. AVherc the stone^s a\e in boxes on the truck^», it is 
loaded in the same way, an cKtra span reacliing and unhooking the 
bottom, which falls. Tlie quickness in loading such great masses and 
quantities by one man at 'the truck, four in the boat/and two ^bove on 
the platform machine, is what is so remarkable. Both trains can unload 
at once (passing eacli other) clobc to each other. 

The upper end of tke Merchant Basin*is a sort of open ship-building 
yard in common. Here the bustle of bwilding and repairing looks 
cheerful. Two handsome egg sloops were just finished — the Cock and 
Hen. 

While I stood by one n^orning (seeing a crowd assembled for the 
launching), I was struck by the cleverness and workman-like manner of 
it; they made no more of it than of a roupTc of row-boats on the same 
slip prolonged: they followed ’each other in a twinkling, as soon as ever 
the solemnity of tlieir christening was over, wliirh in France is made 
much more of tliaa with us, Ane of the junior priests of tlie town per- 
forming the ceremony on board in the midst ol tlie captains and owners, 
and their families, all dressed gaily — •heir children, a gill and boy, 
with nosegays, are officiating as godkitlier and godmother ! — witii wine 
and cake, &c,, on the coni[janion-licad. * ♦ 

I like these observances : the clergyman ])roiiouncing a })rayer and 
blessing seems‘Well in keeping with the increas(3(l risks of all floating 
things— where, in the iierce winds and angry flood, Providtmce and 
destiny has so much to do, beyoud the ordinary chances of our firesides. 

So it happened here, for one of these very sloops was, not long after, 
while trying to get up to London, full ol eggs, sunk in the Thames : 
she was, however, quickly got again, with no very great damage. 
It was the Hen ; the largest boat of th^ two- — incongruous, except, d la 
Fran^qUey in compHpient to the fair sex ! 

They were raisirig-ori a vess/?! of five hundred tons, with a rapidity, 
as I watched them from day to day, and a thorough knowledge of their 
business, not to be seen t^vevywlierc — those, too, the common jobbers of 
the p'ort. Our yachters know this, and profit by it. Captain D. came 
in, in hts yacht, as lie does, I am tolJ, most seasons, after cruising about 
thes/J shores with his lady, niakin*g a stay, however, of only a few hours. „ 
^.was glad to see his men kno^yn t^), and chatting with, some of the 
French hard-a-vveathers. 1 wish more pleasure-boats would come : the 
intercottrsc between us is sadly ^panty* I did, indeed, espy, on looking 
curfpdsiy roqpd the outer basin, a small gig, not larger than a naval 
Captain's, with an English name on the stern, of — mum ! The cir- 
cumstance of this frail thing’s having a couple of plain deal wash-b6avda 
run round over her row-locks, with^, sundry lines and kegs undeV the 
thwarts, told all about her: the mbn wers^ out of her : /there she lay, 
a solitary thing at her grapnel. Day after day I took a look at her to . 
see what nexk*^but there was not the least change: at last, one brt§ht * 
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morning, she was gone. What dangers, what rfsls, these hardy fellows 
run for a precarious living ! — fishing, egg-boats in the Channel in win- 
ter, merchantmen in the chous of it, men-of-vyir cruisfng, are all child’s 
j>lay to it ! Poor fellows ! your safety lies in the everyday dangers of 
lawful seamen. But smugglers have been well-nigh all driven from 
Cherbourg by the extortion, of their French brokers: they now more 
patroniseWiarfleur. ^ • 

October 4. — The cross wiml chop*ping round east, ^tlie poor mules 
have t^ot off, joined by*my yiuudg do^ikey of a doctor — no fool, by-the- 
by,' either, and yet as mad as a March hare ! How many years will it 
take to bring ^lis youth to his senses { , Yet was there something 
attractive in his very absurdities, his easy confidence, his universal 
knowledge ! Sucli fellows as this, were those, still regretted by the 
French, as boarding (naval dflicers) pistol <*uid,axc in hand, dressed in 
sTtk stockings, and a perfumed toilet ! — who were the very “ pinkers 
of silk iloublets,” handring their tomahawks with a graceful air 
{coquctleric). 

Young Frenchmen, when they choof^, are still lively fellows ; but 
their West Indians surpass our Creoles in fun and extravagance — ours 
are almost always diverting originals. 

ddie French are invariably very exa«t and methodical in everything 
relating to the public at large: nothing is left to chance. This order 
and clearness has a most beneficial ^fiect ; making even despotism, 
if used on a ])ressing emergency, turn to a public good, and bo borne 
withoutJ^a murmur, since it ij known to carry an even-handed pressure. 
Such, for instance, is the conscription. Here, in this department, it 
8(‘cnis, by the cemsus J»83(), thert^ arc 7f),673 souls (23,003 boys, 
22,88fj girls, 12,719 wives, 12, 018 husbands, 1G58 widowers, 4294 
widows) ; out of these are drawn into the yearns class pr lottery for the 
conscription, 780 young men — the blanks 'falling on^only IS2, out of 
them, obliged to join regiiiK^its, Thence the spring and vigour of the 
elasticity of the arrangement might go on to the whole number without 
creating any anger at an odious and partial oppression, as in our press- 
gangs of the day — which, after all, are feeble and scanty instruments of 
tyranny, producing, comparatively, fiut a very few men, fcut enough to 
malu) the blood of a whole frJe people boil with indignation, disgust, 
and contempt — contempt for its worthless contrtvafice, contentpt for its 
unworthy sneaking partiality ! And yet this tolerated nuisance is still 
squinted at as a stand-by, witl>an obliquity.of vision as absurd as it is 
hideous, by some naval men^ — who ^in the utter%ieglect of our aeamen, 
or in any sort of nurseries for tlftm at our chief naval stations, and in 
the abs^nce.of any wise at wholesome inducement for them to enter for 
our men-of-war) think that the old press-gangs will make up all tlefi- 
ciencies should we come once nio?e tdf the tug of \yar ! • 

It is wonderful what an elasticity there is in human consciences ! — t 
tiiey can be accommodated to anythifig I To argue about this feeble^ 
inefficient piece of lawless tyranny, would be to argue thlit the sun does 
not shine, nor give us light and heat By a timely^ and proper means 
our Navy might be alvv^s manned, and properly manned. But 
ing the $aU!e apathetical ^differehce to exist, till some day we , may 
Have a combination of Russians, flench, and<iAmencans In the Channel 
bearding us, (jfist as pi^obable as any combined fleets that ever have tried 
it 1) our best and only recourse would be in a general ieVy bn the French 
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plan. However we may hate the French word “ conscription,” at Jeast 
it is fair, and the very best plan on any sudden emergency. No young 
man should be exempt : tenderness and deference for the sons of the 
richer orders, on such occasions, is not oily laughable, but very con- 
temptible, as a national measure. Besides, after all, the wisdom of this 
mode works, in a financial, and in every point of view, well. The rich 
who are drawn wiH, of course (if they don^t like it), get sub^itutes, as 
in France, and must pay for them*: thus 'the bounty, about Which there 
is such a puzzle and fuss, to raise men, 'is dt aicfc settled, and placeS on 
the right shoulders. We should have none of the difficulties we heat* of 
even now, in peace, to man a single man-of-war, whi^h is detained at 
Portsmouth or Plymouth months, and, after all, not manned ‘as she 
should be ; for the officers cannot be nice in their choice — their’s is 
Hobson’s choice. < ^ 

It is almost incredible that sometimes ships are waited for frOm 
foreign stations to help to man some slowly- fifiing-out frigate or seventy- 
four I — and, after all, they are forced to put to sea (few as there are) 
not at all manned as they should be, either in good men, or enough of 
them! After four-and- twenty years* consideration, and contrivance, 
and reflection, that still no wise enactment should embrace and cheer 
our Navy, is monstrous. *Not,,the officers — we are oppressed by so 
many oflicers — no, it is the hulls and the men that want an entirely new 
system of regeneration. Is En, gland to be thus left loose and weak, 
and that weakness a capricious one, in the most vital spot — the most 
vulnerable? Not a thing have we on a proper footing. A sirnplelon 
might ask, why we liave no boy-barracks, or hulks, at every port, 
bringing them up as sailors, when such thous9nds starve in the coun-* 
try, or, picking our pockets, infest the streets of London and our 
seaports! — why we have no Naval Militia enrolled,* much, as a point of 
honour, a very iittle as a retaining fee, of our ’long-shore population. 
Fishermen, or even tliose who see the sea^ their inclinations naturally 
bear seaward ! No, there is nothing of this; and yet vast sums are 
squandered in all sorts of puerile ways — on jobs of all sorts, creating 
docks to be neglected, building to no purpose, or in isolated Jead-to- 
notbing hobUy-horse experiments. ' 

But the greatest misery in our naval ’affairs is, that our naval fnen 
have not*a word to ^{ly ’about the matter — or surely things could not go 
on year after year as they do ! If ever one hears a word of complaint 
or remonstrance, in print, in a general it is about a paltry promo- 
tion, which will affectHn a small way, perhaps, a dozen Admirals, two 
dozen Obtains, four dozen Commanc^rs, and eight dozen Lieutenants! 

O ! most lame and impotent conclusion !’’ Of all the strange aijpmalies 
of oof island — of all our silly and culpable incapacities and negligences, 
(hik ia the most glaring and the r&ost'grievous. , ' ' 

But what is it to me, walking abouf Cherbourg beach?-— not much. 
If I df^nbt love my dear countryf and feel vexed to the soul when com- 
parison^ are fdlrced on my attention in a foreign land*^-not so much in 
details (and they are bad enough), but in the great bearing of our whole 
naval force. Basta — hastante — Jet the world* wag. 1*11 go atid take 
my place in one of the two diligences whiph^start alternately (carrying 
the mail) for Caen ; and thus, driveif by ennui and stress of discomfort 

— ^ -r-i— ^ — J* 

* The Seaman’s Rcgittrff do6S*0omparatively nothing* 
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al Hotel du Commerce, I put into the Cafe dd Paris, oij the harbour 
side — the cafe par excellence of the town, though a poor affair. Here 
the officers of the 35th of the Line (the garrison) congregate together 
with some of the clerks attaclied to the Dockyard and AdmiraPs Office, 
but hardly a single naVal officer. Being more at home in the town than 
tlie army officers, possibly they spend their evenings in private society, 
for I mo^ly met them in the streets daring the day in uniform (which 
at a little distance much rftsembl^s ours), backwards and forwards 
between the Dockyard tind Port* Major’s Office. 

In JPrance one is struck by the* familiarity between the army and 
naval officers ai)^ se' inmgly very low persops at the cafes, where they 
play tTominos together, smoke, drink, &c., quite on a par. I dare say 
something of this is my mistake as to rank in society of very dirty ill- 
dressed men one takes foiii low people, independent of their vulgar, 
cTtarse conversation. But France has always been very republican in 
her manners in private soSiety. Here, at the cafe, the landlord seemed 
equally familiar with the Captains and Majors — the Town Major parti- 
cularly, a constant customer, and the ver^ image of La Mancha’s worthy 
Knight, while the host was not a bad Sancho, thongli a very imperious 
one to his rib the Danifihi Comptoir — the only Frenchwoman I ever 
observed evidently kept in awe of her ly.i&bavd ! 

We know that the pay of French officers is very slender; but as with 
them there is no false shame or fear a])out an equally modest expendi* 
ture, it suffices just as well as our better pay : thus two or three of them 
at the s#.me table have a bottle of petite hierre at six sous, without the 
slig^^te8t feeling of anything shabby either on their’s or the landlord’s 
side; and, as a matter^of ^jourse, the boy who waits gets nothing, not 
expecting anything, as he is not there palmed upon iheir generosity — 
a queer word, in a pecuniary sense, to poor fellows with 60/. to 80/. 
a^year ! How much better this understaiyling is ttan ours 1 — how 
much better tiie feeling on all sides! With us a poor officer in a 
coffee-room must either be Ss uncomfortable (in the midst of his com- 
forts) as a fish out of water — or he must do what he cannot afford, to 
affect the munificent. Now, the French never attempt to untie this 
Gordian knot ; they have cut slap through it, and are pey^fectly at ease 
botti ways on the subject, dince we have travelled so much about 
France, this sensible rule has been much infiingqd on, howewer. in the 
hotels, where now they are but a iittlb way behind us in their anticipa- 
tions and expectations; indeed^on the Calais and Havre roads to Paris, 
they are more greedy and expensive to diligence travellers tha^ on our 
Dover road. ^ • , 

The ^town of Cherboung is consitlered eminently loyal. iTiey know 
nothing ofLajetine France^ and so they have sent them an obiflbxious 
^regiment, to a sort of honourable banishment, for the firm part they 
took in the affair of the Rue St! Mary ! The young Doctor denounced 
them all as assassins— assuring* mm the Government dared not send 
them to any other town in t& kingdom. However^ these poiiuqal 
fevers and ciyU heats are fast subsiding. 

. , Sunday — went to ckurcli (the Trinity) with the hope of hearing 
a ^popular preacher, but there was no sermon; only the service^toa 
yery crowdfed congregation of oohntry-lookipg peasant women. Few 
men of the upt>ei chases are ever present; but hbre, even the women 
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of the upper Bourgolsie (wearing bonnets) were hid by the infss of 
caps. I expected, however, to have found the regiment attending, as 
it was high niaars, and in the morning. .. But no, it appears that the 
King has issued an ordfr doing away mtli the army regulations, both 
of the Emperor and tlie late Sovereign, to the eftVct that the regiments 
may go to church if they like, insteiul of being marched there by their 
officers, as heretofore : the consequence is, not a man copes. The 
people of the town do not at all approve *bf this indulgence— nor I. 

As there is no such thing at this hotfel, *I \teirt to the sole circiilating 
library, Mr. Lecouflet’s, near the* Place de la Mairie, to read a ptiper — 
where, as I have observed, ^by a hltle management, llu^y do contrive to 
have a Cabinet do Lecture, joined to a book shop, stationery, chfldren’s 
toys, thread, pins, needles, hardware, and sundries — in short a little of 
every thing; for me reading-room, at tli* ee sous a-day, does not give 
them any one day ten-pence. Tiic town lias a meagre journal, once a 
week ; this, and two Paris ones, and the dharivari (a satirical wasp 
against Government), were on the table. 1 met here two or tliree quiet 
gentlemanly -looking men, aqd an ollicer or two of the regiment. As 
this was the best bookseller’s (there is one other), I asked for a map of 
the town, but there was no such thing, nor ol* the Department, nor any- 
thing in print of its history., cxc^^pt an Amtuairv^ a sort of local almanac, 
very little to the purpose. Not a word of the dockyard or the men-of- 
war, nor their navy, or officers, jn any shape. It is inqiossible this can 
be accident or ignorance, so I concluded tliat tlic Government do not 
choose those concerns to become too public. The dockyard, rdiich is 
on a very extensive scale, is watched and guarded with an extreme 
vigilance ; no stranger entering without a v'rittpn pass, and the added 
responsibility of two known citizens, who must accompany him nil tlie 
time within. Nor is he tlien allowed to go on hoard any of the ships 
in the basins without a separate written permit from the Captain of the 
yard. I should have hked to have rambled over it ; hut guarded in 
this way makes it an irksome business ratfi^er than a pleasure. 

As in all French towns, there is an excellent bathing establishment, 
ready at all times: a bath, with warmed towels, so low as fifteen sous 
(8even-pence,,haif-pcnny). The bmlis here are attended by the owners’ 
daughters, two nice young girls, who *sat sewing in their little office. 
On one occasion, asj 1« waited a moment for change, we entered into 
conversation, which soon turned* (as I think it generally does to pretty 
young women) to a strain yf gallantry-^sonie little insinuated inquiry 
as to t^e state of their hearts! J am spre J made a bad hand of it 
compared with the progress a Frenchman would have made in saying a 
thousand complimentary nothings, ^nd establishing an easy^intipiacy in 
a single minute. It put me in mind afterwards of what Louise the 
chambermaid at the hotel said oxki mbrning when 1 asked, her how khe 
would like to have an Englishman for a'husband. “ Oui-dd, Monsieur, 
les Anglais n^ont pas de Vimaginc^Aon!^* This reparlie made me laugh 
at the moment^ but there is something in it. 

Cherbourg, though lying low on a flat margin under the hills, is 
reckoned very healthy ; so that medical men* have very little to do ; 
besides that they get little or nothing i’or t^^eir advice. 

We all know the scale of French f^es in France is reasonable enough 
^from three to five Ifrancs in Paris — ^and 1 imagined pdthaps the leasj; 
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sum at country towns. Nol so. I was akonislied at finding that, here 
for instance, the ordinary fee to a Jiliyaieian is but a single franc ! The 
IViarmacunis (a})otlieciin(3s) have the best of it. TheVe are four in the 
place. At three of ^tbein I 'constantly see women officiating, and no 
doubt tliey know their business as well as their husbands. The same 
thing is occasionally seen ip Paris; nor do they ever dream that some- 
times it 4^ rather awkward — narticularly, si elks on^dc ri?na<rination ! 

^ contrived it badly in bidaing atfieu to this tbriviiij^ sea-port at three 
o’clotik in tile afiernftoit, jfo fiuit it was dark by the time we got to 
Valtirfges again. However, there is no morning conveyance, even to 
this stepping-st^me out of the prosqnUe^ except a ricketty voiture, and 
two poor half-starved horses, with the good chance of not finding a 
place oij the mail as it goes through. 

^ October 9th. — It liajipen^d to he a great cattle fair at a village just 
over the hills, half a mile^off the high road, seven miles ofl*(St. Brie). 
These cattle wo found to consist of the greater part }oung mules, cart- 
horses of a small breed, and hollow-backed cows, calves, and sheep. 
All these poor things in droves strung al^ng the roai^ as far as (Jarentan^ 
we frightened almost to death witli our lumbering diligence. I was 
very much provoked at fhc insolence of the conductor, who, whenever 
he could, urged on the postilion^ just for»the fun of throwing cvery- 
tliing into confusion right and left. In vain the farmers, now returning 
with those unsold, and the drovers with their purchases — in vain they 
tried to get them out of our way — in vain they made signs for liim to 
pass on one side, and^genily. No, this scoundrel kept the centre 
of Ae road, and as liard as he could go, just for the fun of trying to 
run over them, and tlw; tr<fuble, fright, and an.xiety it created. In spite 
of my vexation, it was now and then impossible to help laughing at the 
obstinacy of the strings of mules fastened to each other’s tails, jumping 
over oacli other, and setting olf at full sp«ed, or falling over into the 
ditches at tlie sides. Somqjimes tlie mounted men thrown off; at others 
riding a race, to iiead their terrified droves. At one time there was a 
race of several miles in tliis way, between two colt mules, broke loose, 
and two drovers mounted on their sturdy horses ; but however laughable 
their troubles and grotesque oddfty, 1 felt that this scamp of a con- 
ductor deserved to be well tTirashed. French diligence conductors are 
the only set of men in France who practise atio^lstaUt brutaA insolence, 
along the roads with impunity ; particularly towards all country waggons, 
carts, and country people. liut this Caen conductor (being the mail) 
is the most insutferable I vver mefci with ; his language, too, ^ilong the 
road, to the women we met, wal brutal and iixlecent to the l^st degree : 
he was hasdly civil to his passengers. I wish I knew this fellow’s name. 

I several times wished for an unset, just to break his neck ; the only 
way of getting at him dn his p^eAsh ibove, on the banquette. • 


[To4»e d^ritinued.] 
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NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE FROM VALPARAISO TO THE SOUTH SEA 

ISLANDS IN HER MA^iESTy’s SHIP ACT.EON, TOWARDS THE END 

OF THE YEAR 1836 . ^ , 

On the 29th of August, 1830, lifir Majesty’s ship Actseon quitted 
Valparaiso for the^outh Sea Islands,* and met with light, baffling, and 
contrary winds ivntil the 20th of Shptemblir, when we had r^iched the 
twentieth degree of south latitude, and gdt iifto fche*irade- winds. Ncftfiing 
remarkable occurred until the 2iul of October, when we desermd' the 
island of Madeline on ou?; lee-bow, and that of St.^ Pedro a-head ; 
but before we could distinguish the leading marks of those islands night 
had closed in. We therefore wore ship, and stood off during the night, 
and saw two large fires, which some imagined were beacon-lights, but 
we afterwards ascertained that they were made by people employed in 
clearing tlie land. Having in the morning ^Vore ship and neared the 
islands, we ran between St. Pedro and Dominica, the former being 
distant about six miles, and abput twenty miles in length, and, from the 
nearest view that could be had of its base, about 1004 feet in height. 
There was not a hut of any kind to be seen ofi it, or the slightest indi- 
cation of its being inhabited.. It js principally covered with a kind of low 
barren bush, and is thinly dotted with a tree bearing some resemblance to 
the willow. At its eastern extreyiity there is a rock, and another at its 
western, which, at first sight, have the appearance of sails when set. 
J3oth these rocks are distant from the shore about a quarter of ^ mile. 
Passing from this island, and standing towards another named St. Chris- 
tina, we ran along the south side of Dominica aj. about the distance of 
three miles. This latter is a fine-looking island, of considerable eleva- 
tion, and its summit is generally capped with clouds ; but its fertile ap- 
pearance owes ngj-hing to tlve hand of man — Nature has done all. It is 
over) where intersected with beautiful ravines and valleys, which are 
richly clothed with banana, cocoa-nut, bread-fruit, cabbage, cotton, and 
mulberry-trees, from which latter the rude natives manufiicture a species 
of clotli, called “tahir.” With everything they] can wish for growing 
around them in wild abundance, it ic in these delightful valleys that the 
natives build their huts. This island hasHwobays situated on its south 
^side, one which is*sniall and sandy, and about ten or twelve miles 
distant from its eastern extremity*; the other is larger and deeper, with 
several liuts of a superior size on its baijks. Its westernmost point is 
the nearest land to St.fChristina, clistant about two miles and three- 
quarters, The shore is bold and rocky.* Dominica is the loftiest island 
of this group, and, from observation?, its height may be e^tim^ted at 
2320 ,feot above the level of the sea. The scenery of these islands 
bearn a great resemblance to that tlfe West Indies, the fqrmer, hovi^- 
ever, being the work of Nature, the Jatter^that of man. There are some 
spots which have the appearance of tillage, but, on a closer inspec- 
tion, we foimd that it was only in places where the low bush, before 
mentioned, did not grow ; and from the unequal Shape and sudden 
change in the appearance of the laud, trom a bright lively green to dark 
brown, one might infer that the natives occasionally employed thettir 
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sfelves in burning peat. We observed one can o», ‘laden vvitji bread-fruit 
and other vegetables, standing over frdin this iijland to St. Pedro, not, 
however, with any view to traflic, as this latterthas no-inhabitants; we 
Iherefore concluded the canoe |was going on a f shing excursion, or per- 
haps to Madeline. The people in this canoe were much more ferocious- 
looking than any we saw subsequently; they were tattooed all over, and 
wore very grotesque ornaments upon their heads, and, altogether, they 
appeared far below the inhabitamts of St. Christina in point of civilization. 

Ilf %pproaching St. CkriJitina, as we did from the eastward, it has a most 
unfavourable aspect, being but thinly Clad with verdure, and for the most 
part covered with the low barren shrub beforj? noticed. The ravines, or 
valleysi are not*so numerous as in the other islands ; there are, how- 
ever, one or two small ones wherein we observed four or five huts; but 
the east stde of this island is by no means a criterion for the rest, for, on 
a^roaching the north side, we beheld several sdndy bays, with a num- 
ber of huts, and many of Ae natives came down and waved to us. As 
we rounded the northern point of this island, it became more pleasing 
to the eye, exhibiting trees and other signs of fertiiit)^, and land broken 
into numerous hillocks. Approaching from the east^ and having rounded 
the northern point, Rc solution Bay is situated behind the first prominent 
feature of the land, and is immediately to thc.northward of the first hil- 
lock. On the west side there are two or three minor points with bays, 
but, from their being low and small, tb^y can scarcely be considered as 
a deviation in the land, which bends directly away from north to west. 
From ol^fervalions on the east side, and afterwards in Resolution Bay, 
the Ipghest part of St. ChrisAia may be estimated at 2009 feet. 

Seeing a whale-boat coining off, steered by a white man, we hove- 
to, and obtained IVom^iim the necessary information respecting the 
pilotage ; but from the general appearance of these islands and the bay , we 
beat in and anchored off the village, at the distance of 'ibout 400 yards. 
The following were our bearings ; — North-west point, N. SO'^ W. ; first 
house to northward, N, E. ; missionary's house, N. 88^ E. ; south- 
west point, S. 43® W. We had not anchored ten minutes before we 
were surrounded by canoes from this bay and the ones adjacent, bring- 
ing bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, and othe^ji natural productions^ with a view 
to barter. The singular manners and appearance of the people asto- 
nished us. Their natural colour is brown; buuas* there is soarcely a 
spot on their bodies that is not tattooed — it renders them to the eye 
almost black. The custom of tattooing seems to increase with their 
years, for we observed that the mder people were the blackest. , 

As soon as it was known \hat *ve were a British man-of-war, many 
women swam off ; and in. a short tjnie the royal barge was seen ad- 
vancing ^n tte shape of a whale-boat, which ha<l been borrowed ibr.the 
occasion. It^contained the king although many of his subjects, 
including his royal brother, werfi already on board’, and hailed him, he 
could, not be persuaded to come alongside until the Captain waved to him 
from the poop, when he honoured us with a visit, accompanied by his 
^ueen^ a young prince and princess* and another of his brothers. He 
Was attired, like his eubjcM^ts, in scarcely sufficient clothing for common 
decency. , He is a fine, cood-natored looking old fellow, and is cer- 
tainly, physically speaking, the king,l ever saw. In fact the 

whole family wore, m tl^eir pro{iorlioiie^ perfectly H^roulean~hil eldest 
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brother measuring 43n)^che8 round the slioulders, 2b J inches round the 
thighs, 15j iiiches roun<\the upjwr part of the arm, and in height o feet 
li inclics. The.king w;lS received wiili every consideration, and shook 
hands most cordially witli all. He was trc^ ted very kindly by the Captain 
and officers, who soon rigged him and his suite to their entire satisfaction. 

The Prince and Princess are interesting-looking children — the former 
about eleven, the fatter thirteen years of rfge ; but evince no signs of 
becoming so injportant as their papa. # However, his MajdSiy*s entrh 
did not interrupt the barter, which, by tids was going on ^.)ietty 
briskly — the natives exchanging evir-rings, head-dresses, yams, frjiij. &c. 
for tobacco, old clothes, and other articles. 

They are a fine muscuW race of ])eople, few of*tliem below the 
middle stature, most, considerably it, and may be considered 

handsome. , They bear no resemblance to^he negro, having 'good fea- 
tures, high foreheads, temarkably fine eyes and teeth, and weil-fornir .1 
mouths ; and the nose, but for a slight disteV.sion of the nostrils, might 
be called Roman ; the hair by no means approaching to wool, but, on 
the contrary, is generally fine ; but tliis great ornament of the person is 
hacked and cut ihtQ all kinds of shapes. In short, according to our 
notions of beauty, they have used every megns to destroy what nature 
has evidently done to make them comely. The women, however, dis- 
figure themselves but little in comparison of the men, and confine it 
chiefiy to the arms ami legs, lips and ears ; but as if determined not to 
be outdone by the men in one respect, they daub and besmear themselves 
from head to foot with cocoa-nut oil, which stinks abominably, and 
stains everything they touch, giving their Akins a lively yellow flue, and 
which, their eyes being generally of a fine hj[ue, renders their appearance • 
ghastly. However, both sexes luive a very good-natured expression of 
countenance. 

All wear ear-jjngs of so^me kind, made of bone, boars^ tusks, shells, 
&c., some tolerably well carved alter the old Japanese fashion. They 
wear round their wrists and ancles bracelets made of human hair. 
Their head-dresses, when they use them, are graceful, consisting of a 
kind of pad round tlie forehead, generally made of cocks’ feathers, sur- 
mounted by a plume of the same ipaterial. The chiefs are distinguished 
by the elegance of these, and a gorget of wood studded with beads, 
somewhfjl similar in -sba,pe to that worn by our military officers when on 
guard. ‘ • 

A single cloth fastened round the waist, and between the thighs, is 
all the body clothing fhey* make use of. This they call “ maro;” an 
article which is evidenj,ly on thc*^ inp-reasb, while the mere ornaments 
above mentioned are as visibly on the decline; : in fact, the gradual dis- 
use ,oi these may be considered as one of the leading symptoml> of civi- 
liji^tion. They are extremely solicitous for all kinds of clothing, .and 
know the value of the article offered with a precision that would even 
astonfth aome of our knights of t^e t{iree golden balls, One fellow, in 
bargaining fot a new silk handkerchief, which was finely worked, held 
it up to the light, and seeing that it was very flimsy, and feeling that 
it was very thin, treated the article as it deserved, with indifference. 

/We visited almost every hut in Resolution Bay, about ^ty in num-^ 
her, varying in size as in ^ state and eondifioif-— some very ^elean, others 
quite the contrary. 'Only lour or five liave more thantoiie room> wiw 
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nathing bearing the slightest resemblance* to chair or table. One 
lialf \he floor, where they sit to eat, of stone; the otbfir half is of 
earth, covered with mats, for tlie convenience of sleepirig, 

• Their mode of living is verj simple, never citing meat but on feast- 
days, and subsisting almost exclusively on breaa-fruit, which they bruise 
with a stone, which in shape resembles a half dumb-bell, until it appears 
like mashed potatoes ; but tlte taste is, of course, very diflerent. At 
their repairs you may sometim^^s see a fistu which they^never dream of 
cookijjg in any way. about seven o’clock 

in tjje evening, we were \nuch disgusted at seeing p. whole family 
sitting ’round a huge fish, and devouring it raw, with all the voracity of 
cannibals. • ' 

We saw very few of their original implements of war, which they 
appear todiave discarded for^thc more deadly and unerring musket; 
Iji^the few we did see they could not be prevailed upon to part with, 
except fur gunjiowder, wUicli to them is invaluable. There were a 
great number of muakets on the island ; m one chiefs liouse, alone, we 
saw eight, in another six, and in several others three or four. They 
have the cotlou-tree here, the produce oT whicn ip Aner and stronger 
tiian any we ever saw \j^ the. West Indies* Although these rude 
islanders were permitted the full range of the ship, not the slightest 
article was found missing ; and their ideds of honesty are of the highest 
kind. 

Tlieir language, if such it may be^ called, is an extremely harsh 
guttural Jargon, which they cannot be said to speak, the expression of 
it being a sort of stuttering btliow. Their alphabet consists of thirteen 
letter^, in which K makes a prominent figure. Two consonants never 
occur together. • * 

They were busily employed in making canoes, which the King said 
were intended for a fishing expedition ; which was the only work of 
any kind we saw, besides making the “ taph,” this tlfey manufacture 
from the inner bark of the infil berry-tree. There appeared to us some- 
thing very suspicious about this fishing excursion ; for when they first 
mentioned it, we very naturally produced our hooks and lines, thinking, 
of course, they wovdd be eagerly accepted; but what was our surprise 
when they viewed them with pijrfect indifference, and wJiild scarcely 
receive them as a gift! On a close inspection cf all their huts^ we saw 
very little fishing-tackle of any description ; and ciJupling this with the 
deadly hatred with which they spoke of the people of Dominica, and 
their insatiable thirst for powder and ball, bo doubt remained on our 
minds jthat all these canoes* wer^ intended, not tor fishing, buf for a 
hostile descent on the latter place. Why should* they liave, all*at once, 
become «o eager about fiafi, as their*appetite for it bad not, appar#otly» 
iperpased? • f *# 

St* ChristiiTa, it seems, lias never, within the memory of any of its 
natives, been wholly at peace with l^minica ; and the people of the ' 
former are so united, that an insult ofi^red to one is felt \ff all, and iho 
blood of the offending party is considered by no means suificient to 
satiate their thirst for vengeance. Their petty warfare is conducted 
with much fierceness^ partieulewly the victorious party. Their wea* 
poir k, generally, the mushetf with^nrhioh they fire from behind a buiib« 
THey seldom fight baud baud,*’ eitcepUn in the dual struggle, of 
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to Strike the wounded ^or faHen foe. Before they give the fatal blow, 
they whirl llieir clubs fpur or five times, and utter a piercing yell/ The 
club is about fivjs feet in length, and made of the hardest and heaviest 
wood, \ I 

We heard that they often made prisoners ; »but although the last 
struggle occurred only three years since, in which the warriors of Reso- 
lution Bay were conquerors, we could discover no captives, nor could 
we obtain any information c(wcern in g them, notwithstanding' they were 
said to be pretty numerous. A white, mam^^R^binson, told us Jic saw 
four bodies doubled up, and phveed before an altar. This loj)ks, like 
human sacrifice ; but a native, who spoke a little English, absolutely 
confessed (thrown oif hi^ guard by a too free indulgence in brandy) 
that the young prisoners were eaten, and the old ones slain ! The rude 
images of their former worship are now tlyown aside, and leftjunnoticed. 
Indeed, idolatry may he said to be abolished; and although their noti^'ns 
of a Deity are extremely vague, still a change has been effected. The 
light ot Christianity is beginning to dawn ; they are slowly, but surely, 
ameliorating their condition ; and one important point, at least, is 
gained, obedience tj the first* commandment. The King is a good man, 
much respected, and no lover of war ; anjjl, at a conference held with 
him and the chiefs by Lord Edward Russell, very favourable promises 
were made by all. They said that after the canoes were finished they 
would build a church, that they would fight no more, and that every 
effort should be made for the'spread of knowledge. How long these 
promises will be adhered to it is rather difficult to imagine. The 
missionaries deserve credit for what they have done ; and, as^improve- 
ment in the religious, moral, and social condition of these islanders 
advances, the missionaries* labour will, of bouilse, be liglibencd. 

The average stale of the lliennomeler at Resolutiw^Bay was 82^, 
The appearance of this group of islands strongly indicates their volcanic 
origin. Therc^ is good d^pth of water in Resolution Bay : we anchored 
in II fathoms. The watering-place is close to the missionaries^ house; 
hut as it is only a small stream running from thfe rock, it takes some time 
to procure water in any quantity. There is an almost continual surf on 
the beach, and when the wind is hij'h, which is, however, seldom, it breaks 
very heavily*. The bay is divided by a jock into two coves, both liaving 
sandy beaches, but.the surf will seldom permit a boat to land ; the best 
plan to do which is*on the rock, that separates the bays, I£ is an ex- 
traordinary fact thaty at this ptaccy it is high water every day precisely 
at noon. * ^ 

Pigh and poultry may be procdrei^ in ubundance ; and, as the mis- 
sionaries have three cows, and the same number 6f calves, beef will, no 
douh|,, be added, ere long, to the fist of its refreshments, • < 

^ We left Resolution Bay on tljp 6tji October, with a strong and s^joa^y 
breeze off the land, and passed between the islands of Bouaponga and 
Houaponah, the former to windward^ the latter to letward. On the 7th 
we saxv the J^Tergest Rock. A^ooH rtorth-dast bfeeae accomnanied us 
until when we got a south-west : we were then in lat, 3^ N. long. 

14|^ Wi From the Ulh to the 15th we ^had calms, heavy swells, 
showers, and light breezes. We e^ssed the Line on the lOlh in long. 
144®. On the I6&'‘#e got lighj# northeast winds, wl^ch gradually 
ftesliened : we were ihen^n lat i# N. long. 14$^ W*. ^ the 21stfwe 
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saw lOwyhee, distant 50 or 60 miles, and got one .glimpse of its high 
mounVin. On the morning of the 22nd, saw Mowee, bearing W.S.W, 
about 30 miles. At daylight on the 23rd, Woahcy was niade out W.S.W, 
25 miles ; and, as we approached, saw several siffcs of volcanic eruption. 
We anchored in the ^utek ro^s in 15 fathom?, coral bottom, and a 
little after sunset. There is a long reef runs along shore 18 or 20 
miles, and opposite the town of Houalutire is a break in it of about a 
hundred yJfds, which is the passage fqr shjps to the Inner anchonigc. 
There, are never less than eighteen feet water on the bsfl:, but the most 
intricat*^ part is after tins is passed. A pilot came on bo.ird early in 
the ^rning, and we were towed in by the boats from all the whalers, 
about fgrty in number. We moored inside ail the whalers, at not move 
than a stone’s-throw from the shore. There are always a number of 
ships herein the months of November, December, and January, when 
th^^w halers come in to rclft, and replenish tUeir provisidns. The 
harbour-dues are heavy, an j bring in a good revenue ; but the harbour 
is gradually filling up. The bottom is muddy, and the shoals on either 
side of it extend out to the reef, so that the poor inhabitants, who subsist 
chiefly on shell-fish, such as oysters, mussels, (kcp walk out on the 
shoals at low water to procure ^them. We shouUf say the harbour is 
capable of containing sixty sliips. It is well sheltered on all sides. The 
tides here are by no means regular. The*fort has a fine appearance at a 
distance, but will not bear a close inspection. It is built entirely of 
mud, and whitewashed. Forty guns of '^ll sorts, sizes, and conditions 
are mounted on it, one-half of which would certainly burst, or dismount, 
the first lime they were fired| with shot. The band of the garrison 
consists of a fiddle, a kettle-drum, and a big-druni, on which latter we 
saw a perfectly naked ni,>n pMorming as we looked into the fort. Tlie 
King is short ia stature, and there is nothing prepossessing in cither his 
manner or appearance. We are sorry to add, that neiUmr his public 
nor private conduct will bear inspection. ♦ 

The Missionaries here are«ali Americans: no one speaks well of 
them. All the advantages which nature has bestowed on this island are 
annihilated by the tyrannical form of government. So depressing is 
their code of laws, so injurious, so mortifying to industry, that to be 
indol^^nt is to be comparatively happyf The consequence is, that few 
people care to raise themselves a\)ove absolute vvant. ^ 

The following are a few specimens of their cotfe of laws, if they can 
be said to deserve the name : — No lana can be purchased beyond the 
term of a life ; the discouraging iifect of whidi must be obvious. One 
half of every thing produced on ^he idand goes t& the king. So that 
there is no stimulus to industry; Sad wbat with* king, chieis and mis* 
sionaries^thetcuUivator retains but a anfallj pprtion of his earnings.^ 

From the constant infei;eour8e, and C 0 Ii^l|j^qu,ent admixture with other 
natimiSv bould ^ tSe 

natives of. this is^iiid« *]^hey ate selddi^ stature.- 

Bullocks aad goa^ are plentiful 5 lint sHeep, The 

liorses generally coipe; l)foni fair* breeds 

Shell^fish and pocon ate the diief 

is made from the tara plafl^ when^ looks very like 

starefa* TheV distii a of the. same nanm^ 

U.S.Jourii,No. 113, A»ni.A838. ’ 8K 
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vogue here. Their * i^avy is nearly extinct, althouch at one time it 
amounted, in vessels ofc war and merchantmen together, to upwards of 
fifty sail ; all of whicm, for want of means to repair, have gone to 
decay. They have no^ only a small l^rig or two, and some coasting 
schooners. * « ^ 

\Ve have a consul here, as have also the Americans. Mr. Mackin- 
tosh, an American merchant, has established a newspaper, which does 
him credit, both tot its ediUsjal oapaciiy^And the public spirit it evinces. 

This island affords some splendid scenery/ place in particular, 

called Parai, the view is at once^grand and beautiful. After a^eeij^bng 
a mountain about 400 feet in height, you arrive at a precipice, hcmeatli 
which is a most verdant Jllain which runs towards tne sea. It is said 
that when Taniahamaha conquered the island he drove some hundreds 
of the natives over this precipice ! , ^ 

The Captain was oc^cupied during great part of our stay here In 
the Kin" to accede to some important measures in favour of the Eng- 
lish residents; the result of which was highly gratifying and beneficial 
to them, and which they thankfully acknowledged. The King paid us 
a visit on the 1st r%)vember,'and was received with every mark of atten- 
tion and respect. He appeared highly phased. On the morning ol 
the 19th of November we weighed from the anchorage with the King 
and some of the chiefs, the consul and several other gentlemen# On 
the King’s leaving, cheers were exchangecl between the ship and the 
boats. ' 

The hospitality shown by Mr, Jones, the American consul, to the 
officers of tlie ship, will ever be held by Aem in grateful remembrance ; 
as will also that of Mr. Charleton and the^ resident merchants. 

A strong north wind carried us out of sighf of the land, and it con- 
tinued from the 20tli till the 27th, when we lost it, being then in lat. 
4" 30' N. ; after which we had light variable airs from the S.E. till the 
30tli, when the breeze freshened from E. and S. We were then in lat. 

N., and long. 154* W. We crossed flie Line in long. 151^ 26' W. 
We had light breezes from this until we reached Taheite. We passed 
between the Islands of Independence and Saratmam, which are only 
eighteen miles apart, but saw nothing of them. 

On the Slh December we saw Flint’s Island. It is small, low, and 
thickly ;wooded. A rf ef runs out from the northern end about one mile 
and a quarter. ' Oh the 12th we saw the Islands of Maurica and Bola 
Bdu ; on the 13th observed the Islands of Otahec, Ulitea, and Huahuze. 
We passed between tjjie tvfo latter. On the 14th saw Sir Charles Saunders’ 
Island, and on the Taheite*. JVe ttood dose to ThersoZoa Reef, 
which iS covered with trees. On the 17tb, being some distance to wind- 
ward of Point Venus, we bore up) and hove-to abreast of Papcjte, And 
lajade the signal for a pilot, wh^> v^ry soon came on board. He topk 
UB in very well. There is a break itf the reef at the iJ^estetn 
' Papdte, about a ship’s length ii^breadtb| with eight fafboms on 
it is renderedf^critical and dangerous %oin a rock on your larboard band 
going ip, on which there are only two and a-half fiatnoms. ^ , 

Pomaree’s Island is the first object which attracts attention going itU 
It is called after the Queen, and iB^iituated nearly in the piiddle ctf the 
bay. It is about ISO yards in dtataeter,%lifiOdt found, And is the deejM- 
sional residence of* ber Afajesty* ft has A few gbna 
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beiA the only battery of any kind to be se'en. We found a whaler at 
anclior here. They come to water, which ailicle may be plentifully 
procured. St. Geome*s Crown, a remarkable Addle irt the land, which 
is situated between Taira i3ay|md Papeite, isjf very good guide to the 
harbour. The soil oPTaheite appears to be extremely fertile, and capa- 
ble of producing every kint^ of tropical vegetation. The sugar-cane 
and coffe%| both good of their kind, are cultivated on the west side of 
the island. The natives appeal!: sometvhairtuperior to those of Wahoo, 
but Still indolent and dirVy, • Giving to the indefatigable exertions of 
th^^*fe4a3ionary, Mr, ttichards, they pay great respect to the Sabbath. 
Bullocks, goats^ and poultry, may be procured in considerable quan- 
tities, alid there are a few horSes. The rise and fall of the tide here is 
three feet. 

The Queen and suite paid ais a visit, under a salute of 17 guns. We 
SRtdl not pretend to give any opinion as to how or whence these islands 
were first peopled. We sjfiled from Papeite on the 27 tu of December, 
and were extremely fortunate in getting the north-eJist wind. We passed 
between Emio and Tahcite. The breeze continued pretty steady about 
north-east till the 30th December, when we got it nom the westward.* 
On the 3rd of January, 1837,* in lat. 22° south, the wind shifted to 
south-east ; on the 4th, in lat. 27°, it c^mc .round to the northward, 
and remained in that quarter till we sighted Pitcairn’s Island, which we 
did on the loth, but it blew strong, andpabout two o’clock the next day 
two canoes came off. We should here observe, that on the 3rd of 
January saw three islands, \vhicb, though previously informed of their 
existence, and that very accuAttcly, were not mentioned in any chart or 
publication with which ^weiwere conversant. They were, therefore, 
named ♦* Actu*on*s Group” eastern, in lat. 21° 26', south long, 136® 
24 'vve 3 t, we named Melbourne’’ — centre one, lat. ^21° 22' south, 
long. 132° 22' west, “ Minto.” The westeiin, in lat. 321° 19' south, 
long. 156° 37' west, we naujed “ Bedford Island.” As soon as the 
canoes came oft’ from Pitcairn’s Island, learning that the surf was too 
heavy for boats to land, we stood off and on for the night. Ail the 
natives who visited us were delighted at our arrival, which, from the 
information we received from them, iR^as not before we weve wanted. 

Oh the following fnorning, the wind and sea having subsided, we 
stood in for the island, and hove-to close off ^hc^' village in 'Bounty 
Bay. We hoisted out the cutter, and* sent her on shore with part pf 
the stores we had oh board for |lie island^ byut even now the surf was 
too heavy for the boat to l^id. Slip vvas obligsd to anchor optside, 
and discharged her cargo into small canoes whish came out to,, her for 
the purpose.. We found the island, m regards society, in a very dis- 
turbe4«tate; and its inhabitants were most eagef for our Captain to-go 
on , ebpire, an^ settk their dispute^ .altd he l^as, fortunately, soon en- 
abled to efthet a landing: H,e was received oh the iJeach by^ and fortte 
with held a meetii^ wttb» all the f^dpie. He jproceeded to investigate 
their numerous grievances^ the enlef and origm of whidt was a ihm 
named felldW half mad at leasts for^ or! first coming ainongsl 

them, he assumed titleij, and made thhse truly j^od and attlSs^ 
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believe that he had be6n sent out by the British Government as^heir 
Governor! Not contented with the kindness and hospitality 'Which 
were shown him, he [t'oceeded to make laws, forsooth, of tlie most 
stupid and arbitrary kiVd, and in inan(r instances treated with great 
cruelty those by whom he had been so well received. However, the 
Captain settled everytliing to their entire satisfaction. Mr. Governor 
Hill has now no 'power over them ; their old teachers are ref^tored, and 
peace and happiness are r^staBlished.* We are happy in heinjg en- 
abled to state that these poor islander^, though ^sprung from meifguilty 
of atrocious deeds, are the most contented, good-natured, mor.%t; ind 
religious people we ever beheld. Their habitations ar^ clean and com- 
fortable, and everything around them betokens industry and frugality. 
They are a fine, handsome, masculine race, rather exceeding the middle 
stature, wkh a good expression of countenance. There w'ere ninetjr 
inhabitants, of whom nfteen were men, the rest women and childfSh. 
Their principal food consists of fish and vegetables, although they have 
plenty of pigs and goats. The soil of this island is rich and fertile, and 
produces, in perfection, everything which is to be found on any of the 
other islands. ^ 

We should not omit to mention, that tlfe good people appeared to 
feel highly grateful for aU the- kindness shown towards them by Eng- 
land, We remained off and on, forty-eight hours, when, having ar- 
ranged all their misunderstandings, and laid in a plentiful supply of 
game, sweet potatoes, and other vegetables, which they gave in exchange 
for shirts, trousers, knives, scissars, &c. &c., we made sail^ with the 
wind from the eastward, for Valparaiso, \?here we soon arrived, a^ter a 
passage which afforded no fresh incident jtartifularly worthy of record! 


NARRATIVE OF THE LATE CARLIST^EXPEDiTION FROM THE 
PROVINCES. 

BY AN £X->CARL19T OFFICER. 

&0. I. ^ 

The trifling resuH produced by the defeat of the British Legion before 
Hernani on the Ifltn of March,** at last opened the eyes of the Carlist 
Chiefs to the injudicious gouVse they l^ad up to that moment pursued, 
in so obstinately defending the en^trance to the Basque Provinces ; thus 
placing the theatre of war on the most unfavourable ground for them in 
the whole Peninsula, wd choosing for aiena a spot ^here all the 
Hjjlj^^tages of sea communication, naval co-operation, and a formidable 
a^illexy told fearfully against them, and where the walls qf St. Sebastian 
and thunders of the British Nav)? played the patt of the Homeric 
Veni^,jj^)¥ards the vanquished #Paris, and snatched from the sturdy 
modnbl^^rsrthe. fruits of hard-earned victory. That a system 
contr^yjr to the, precepts and example of Zunmiacarregui, the only 
remarkable character and distinguished soldier that forty years of war, 
revolution, and t|trmpii have produced^ in Spain, should have, 
followed by the several Qhiefs wholBuccessively ^oipmanded the .Carlist 
forces after bis death, k only to be accounted fpr {tmh a cpRsciousi^jSS 
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of ir!|fignificance, and a corresponding^ want of* confidence on the part 
of the insurgent troops and ))Opulation, andlof an unwarlike Court, 
whose proximity to the scene of action exercise as baneful an influence 
over the fortunes of ijjie war, 2k the distance a/which the Aulic Councils 
of Austria were held from head-quarters did over the operations of her 
armies. * 

Since fiumalacarregui, no Commander-^-Chief has enjoyed sufficient 
repu|ation or popularity to be*able to afifJSrd to risk st reverse, or the 
ej^'tfwhich the ravag& of arf iiivadiqg column would have produced on 
tlielR^habitanls or on the Court, which often, during one day's action, 
as messengers arrived with accounts of its varving phases, had repeat- 
edly canvassed the disgrace or advancement of the General commanding, 
according as his force was alternately repulsed or successful. It is well 
Jcnowu that the Chief to wllbm we have alludq|l not onlyTillowed the 
Cliristino columns to enj^er, but actually enticed them into the very 
heart of Navarre and Guipuscoa, whence, in a few weeks or days, a 
shattered, spiritless remnant of their host hurried as from fatal ground 
where the spell of ill-fortune was upon tliem, vvlierAtlteir most successful 
attempts at occupying tlie country were limited to the occupation of a 
line of road wliicli sooit proved untenable, and never impeded the 
operations of their adversary, and where hiniger, fatigue, and an un- 
tiring enemy, who, beaten or victorious, never ceased from harassing 
and attacking, was sure, in a brief spate of time, to have reduced them 
to a skeleton of tlieir former strength, when, indeed, they could escape 
utter anmihilation. . 

A« Napoleon was the first who taught the modern world the extent 
to which fertile counties ntay be made to furnish resources, and how 
their strength may be gathered up, Zumalacarrcgui understood and 
turned to account, in a manner which had never before been done, the 
natural difficulties of the country and tho strong sjtnpathies of the 
population, and proved hov\^ truly formidable that feeling may become 
when enlisted beneath the guidance of a genius like his own. His 
successors, however, were men whose chief anxiety was to shift for the 
day; and, therefore, with the exception of a few experimental expedi«- 
tions, which were detached unsupported by each, and wilii the vaguest 
orders, during nearly two yeafs contented themselves with keeping the 
enemy at a distance and defending the entratice to the province^, as • 
the safest and simplest plan, instead *of playing the bold game which 
their predecessor had begun, by which, with* the good fortune they met 
with, and the lives sacrificed in their useless deftnee, it might pronably 
over and over again have been vAm. * • 

Witlj regard to the influence another system would have exercised 
over the fate of the Legion, at least, it must be obvious to every 
*mdn, that one disorderly retre^ Akolhat from the first reconhmss^hite 
near Hernani, df one panic like that of the 16 th of March, had 
taken place in the heart of a hostile (^untry, instead of little mote thkn 
a sheirs range from a friendly fort, would more effectually hate bro%t^n 
it up than so many months of mismanagement in its administratldn, and 
of determined oppositimn from the Carlists. ' ^ * 

•At last, however, the Qarlist Generals saw their drror* and fohiidshiit 

S ’ defensive inode of warfare was fittfo calculated to furthet ^ llltaMu 
f their party f and eaen the Basque Chieft, after the affiiit 
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resolved to assume the 6lfen8ive, and carry the war into another p^t of 
Spain, bince Don Carloafhad determined, if it could be prevented, not to 
let the interior of the Bafi'][ue Provinces be again visited by its horrors 
otherwise, in pursuance ^')f an opinion feften expressed by Zumala- 
carregui, “ that it was a field wide enough for Spain to be lost or won 
in/’ they would liave preferred to have wagvd it on his system. It was 
decided that Don Carlos in j^rson, at the head of a consider^le force, 
should cross the^Ebro and matreh directly on the capital, whenever the 
strong force of Espartero on the ,Ebro‘ could be either so embarfas^d 
or drawn northward as to give the Carlist column some days the'st^rt. 

To elfect this object the Infant Don Sebastian (who was nonjiinally 
Commander-jn-Chief, although Moreno, Villareal, and Elio in reality 
directed operations) concentrated his forces in the direction of St. 
Sebastian, threatening J;he AngIo-Chrislin6' lines, until Es])artero wb^ljV 
liis army came up from the banks of the Ebjo, which he thus left un- 
guarded, in the hopes of obtaining possession of what proved a very 
unimportant place, by bringing nearly all tlie Queen’s forces to bear 
upon it. As soon»a| it was found that he had embarked his troops at 
Castro, and led them to St. Sebastian, ^on the banks of the Ybaizabal, 
the Carlists, evacuating Hernani and its Sependencies, commenced 
their inarch. In Irun aird Fontarabia small garrisons indeed were 
left, with the intention of detaining and deceiving the enemy as to the 
real projects of the Carlists. It was of course supposed that Evans 
kept uj) sutficient espionage in the country to be immediately ac- 
quainted with so important a movement ay the evacuation of the long- 
contested line, and that he would not for a moment hesitate advancing . 
to take possession of it. 

Under this impression orders were sent to Zorroa, the Governor of 
the former tow^i, to defend it at all hazard for forty-eight hours, 
although the wisdom of ()ui'cliasing two days’ more delay at the expense 
of nearly 1000 men, to which the two garcisons amounted, appears to 
us very questionable, particularly when twelve or tourteen were already 
gained, as will be seen when it is recollected that Espartero could only 
follow any Carlist force which might sally from the provinces, by return- 
ing the circuitous road he came, anc^that any attempt to penetrate across 
the province in pursuit of them, even if attended by the utmost success, 

> would le&ve his army ioo much weakened to be available. It was, 
however, only the third day tli^at Evans took possession of Hernani, and 
advanced against Irun, which Zorro^ still continued to garrison, 
although when the first^orty-eight hours had elapsed one would imagine 
that common sense would have dictate*d to him to abandon it. With a 
singular obtuseness of perception he obeyed, however* the letter* instead 
of the obvious spirit or his instructions, and determined to hold out 
agsfinst the enemy, .come when lie might, for eight-and-forty hours if* 
he could. ^ 

Meanwhib an army of 12,000 f8ot tind 1200 horse, all picked troops, 
with of field artillery, had been assembled in the environs 

of ^tella/ It was intended that they should ctoss the Ebro bjf' a 
bridge thrown across it, the river being at that early period not yet 
fordableo^a dash vvlte 16 be made on capital, Don Carlos* in person 
accompanying the ex^editK)n. A second army, under Zariategiu, 
dkposw to foUow on the rear of Eepartero, as soon ae ne oouTd bring 
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roi^d his foj^es from the north, to pursue ihe^ ippyal division. Of the 
first ^expedition Moreno, as chief of (he staff,! took in reality the sole 
and absolute direction. His army, which Ivas newly dressed and 
equipped, full of enthusiasun and altogeth^ in admirable condition, 
had been divided int& four equal brigades ; \^ich, from the battalions 
of which they were composed, were named the Navarese, commanded 
by Pabl%«Sauz ; the Alavese, commanded by Sopel^na ; the Castilian, 
by Don Basiiio Garcia ; and the Arra^nese, by Gpilez. Villareal, 
Simon de ia Torre, and Zavfila; followed in the capacity of Aides-de- 
caiL^^to Don Sebastian or Don Carfos. 

The King hmiself, with about sixty individuals of his Court ; the 
Inspe!;tor of Infantry, General Cabanas; arid of the Cavalry, the Count 
del Prado, marched between the first and second brigades of the army. 

At thcf eleventh hour after the march was begun, it discovered 
the bridge made to cross the Ebro was ndt sufficiently long. As 
the construction of it hadf been left to a common carpenter, instead of 
to engineer officers, who, although not numerous, might still have been 
found, this was not very surprising, ba| prod»’ced the most important 
results on the fate of the campaign. As it wouldinSt do to lead troops 
flushed with the expectation 6f invading the enemy's territory back 
upon their own, or to tarry in the Ribera of.the Ebro, where an impos- 
ing force of cavalry could quickly be gathered against them if any delay 
took place in crossing it, it was deter^nined to pass over the Arga, or 
AiTdgona, into Arragon. The bridge was found just sufficiently long 
to crosi this river, although intended for one full half as wide again ; 
butfus soon as all the infafitry had passed over it, it was said that it 
would not bear the ajftillefy, and, without risking one piece to try the 
experiment, it was all sent back, and the army proceeded without it. 

To this circumstance, and the want of some kind of commissariat, 
the ultimate failure of the expedition mayjie mainly^attri bated. The 
enemy soon found out this want of cannon, and annoyed the Carlist 
column from a distance, wffllst hunger performed what his sword would 
probably have never done without its aid, and broke the spirit and 
destroyed the subordination — the vital principle of organized force. 

The object of the Carlists was n^w to endeavour to cross the Ebro in 
Arragon ; or, if that was found difficult or dangerous, to proceed to 
Catalonia, and effect a junction with the insurgent Catalans^ to enable 
them to force a passage towards its mouth. The whole of Upper* 
Arragon was supposed to be l^stile to Hon Carlos, but he was every- 
where received, not only without opposition, hnt with ^ semblance of 
welcome. One of the firstVcts of the cavalry, who, by the ii^udicious 
zeal pf thqir inspector, had been,, when equipped at Estcllat furnished 
with leather itooks, was, in spite of the remonstrance of their ptfcers, 

• ter leap from their horses tbj 6r»t flecks they met, and attach thep to 
the necks of thr sheep. The Hatred of the Spanish peasantry in genera), 
and of the Basques in particular, tqb any confinement about the npdk, 
being so great as often to have influenced them in thewchpice df p^rty 
dwnng the civil war. 

The march was otherwise conducted with the greatest order and 
m^arityv «m.d the city ^f Huaega entered the slightest op|K)- 

f tiw Cbimtisp Omsnl 

th9 Qvwsn’s mosl note ma 
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idle ; but collecting TosCOO men^ including 2000 horse, and a nj|fine- 
rous artillery, as soon ai he learned that the King had entered Arragon, 
pursued him with the ^eatest activity, always marching betwixt him 
and the Ebro, till he oA^rtook him in t||e last-mentioned city* Little 
attention as, indeed, during the whole of this campaign, had been paid 
by the Carlists towards so vital a point as gicquiri ng proper intelligence 
of th^ movements of the enemy, and although Huesca is situated in the 
midst of a large plain, llie^^'allowed th'ein selves to be so completely 
surprised that a shell falling on the niarket plaCe was the first ifitelli-^ 
gence received within of the approach of a hostile force. UnUs^^or 
the fortunate circumstance of one battalion being still Rationed without 
tlie town, their arms eii faisceauy awaiting the order to lodge them- 
selves in the place, the cavalry of Irribarren’s advanced guard would 
have chargod into the town. Crowded as V.ie streets were with soldiery 
hurrying to their billets, and muleteers with their baggage-mules, fae 
army would have been inevitably destroyed but for the timely resistance 
offered by the battalion to which we have alluded, which, profiting by 
some broken ground. immedia|ely sent out half its companies as skir- 
mishers, and took possession of a gentle eminence, whence it opened so 
brisk a fire as to cause the Christino vahguarC at once to pause, whilst 
within the town the alarm was given, and the Carlist soldiers, without 
any orders, immediately rushed out by the different gates. Yet, under 
these unfavourable circunistancesi, although the greatest confusion pre- 
vailed, they fortunately kept together by battalions— Sind the Colonels 
of these being, in general, the most intelligent class of officers, they 
immediately formed their men, and quickfy led them round the town,, 
taking up their positions on the south-western skle in a manner which, 
considering that tliey were acting entirely at their own discretion, did 
great credit to their judgment. 

Colonel Keyngl, Secretary to the Inspector of Cavalry, whose gal- 
lantry afterwards mainly contributed to, the^^ success of the action, pre- 
vented much disorder by leading nearly all the cavalry out on the 
opposite side to the one on which the enemy was advancing, and 
bringing them rapidly round. Irribarren commenced his attack with 
the greatest vigour all along the Caijlist line, but met with a determined 
resistance ; and, notwithstanding the h^avy fire of, his artillery, in a 
, very short time the assailed, who were full of enthusiasm, drove his 
columns from the broken ground round the city, On which they had 
made the first stand, and sifpufvaneously advanced on to that which was 
more level. Here they were exposed to \\ie action of the enemy’s 
numerous and well-appomted cavalry, but were gal^AtiV supported by 
theiig^^wn, "which at last, chiefly owing to the gallantry,^ Totnu&.Heyna 
and Slinuel Lucas, who commanded a squadron of packed men, were 
driv^m back. Irribarren himself, who' e^idgavoured toyjrally his broken ' 
horse, was mortally wounded by the thrust of a lance^ klid died shortly 
after ; Leon Iriarte, the Commandor of his Cavalry, was killed on the 
fleld ; the exception of a reserve of cavalry which in good 

orde;r,,.j^E^piroured to carry off the artillery, the ChHstino forces were« 
after hours, utterly dispersed and routed^ The Carlist officers, 
however; who during tfie time the fight lasted had received 410 oi^rs, 
knovi^ing nothing of what was going on around them, and Having kept' 
J^eir respective corpft admirably ^ hand, unfdrtyanatd]^ succeeded mP, 
ll^eventing a pursuit, which |nu8t have occasioned the total destructioii 
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Irribarren’s army, and, perhaps, allowed victors «to enter Zarra- 
gmsa with the vanquished, who retire^nto Jjat city.^ 

This action, in which ihe/Canists Jost Sojb, and loe Chrisiinos 1“S(I 
killed and wounded, was o#e of the mosy remarkable during the cm| 
war, from the fact of the Carlist troops having fought without receiving 
a single order from their generals during the day, and reflects as much 
honou«<H)n the former, as censure on tho want of vigilance and presence 
of^mind of the latter. Thil circumstai^ce may, however, suffice to war- 
^ratlt the belief that, If properfy^ led^ the force that left the provinces was 
no^^perhaps, inadequate to decide the fate of the contest. 

Amongst t^e numerous acts of individual gallantry, the charge headed 
by Ileyna, of a feeble squadron of Lancers against one of Cfaristino 
cuirassiers of the guard, deserves to be recorded. The imposing aspect 
of the^c steel-clad horseftien had dismayed ^everal of squadrons of 
llie Royalists, until Reyna, seeing the danger, put himself at the head 
of one of them, and advanced resolutely to charge them. The calm 
demeanour of the enemy alarmed his cavaliers, and they all stopped 
short at an intervening ditch, deaf to his re*nonstxances, whilst a ser- 
jeant-niajor of the adverse squadron, crossing ^his lance,* challenged 
any one to advance. Jteynat without hesitation, leaped his horse over 
the ditch, and, parrying the thrust ,of his spear, stretched him at his 
feet. Fired with the example, his men immediately charged, and cut 
the cuirassiers to pieces : encumbered with their armour and their lantfes, 
the light and active Navarese dragged them from their horses, and 
tramj2ed them under foot. 

•The most desperate struggle, however, during the day, took place 
between the FrencU Foreign Legion, 1500 strong, and the French 
Foreign Legion of Don Carlos, 400 in number, formed entirely of 
deserters frOm their ranks. No quarter, of course, was expected on 
either side ; and the fury of the adverse parties wae» so great that, in 
this action and the subsequent one of Barbastro, where, strangely 
enough, they again met, they mutually destroyed each other^—ceasing 
entirely to exist as corps. 

Three Carlist Colonels were killed in this affair; and amongst the 
foreigners, Captain Rubichon, anil the Barons Rappartttnd Pieissen. 

* Instead of taking & decidSd part after this '}uccess, either by attem^- 
ing to cross the Ebro, or marening on imitnfdi^lcljr to Catalonia, the 
Carlists reraainld inactively at HCiesca for several days before they 
marched on, thus giving the fthristinos— who, undismayed by the defeat 
and death of Irrlbarren, q^erted themselves \fitli prodigious«aciivity — 
time* to collect ^l|ah forces to bring against tlmm. » 

Jtfibarien vm an irretrievable loss to the Queen^s cause^ the 
most promisin^of her Generals. He had commanded a kattalioir under 
Ferdinand Mieutenant-Colqpdi ; &nd he, Zumeiacarregut, and Hrbis* 
tondo, etijoyb#the repuiation of being the best tacticians and adminis-^ 
trators in the army. A sort of r^alry jp even said to have existed 
between these officers, two of whom have fallen so ^orionsly in the 
contest, as to the Appearance whteh their respective corps presented* 
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Midfihipman-berih, and 
hung up his bat on one of the many pegs which in times past were 
fastened round a Midshipman's berth; “ Imrrali, my lads ! the wind is 
fair — the land's in Sight — ^the^Mount's Bay fishermen are ^uismg 
about. We have prize-money m our pockets, and plenty in perspective 
short allowance now, a glorious blow-out to-riioiiow !*’ * 

Hurrah!*’ was responded by all. ^ 

^ PH get a letter writted^** said Dobson^ “ all ready# to go by the 
first post/' 

“ riJ take a glass of grog,” said Harrison. “ instefid of writing/’ 

** And if nd particular pffence»” said Wea/el, as he snatched (he pen 
frjg^ Dobsm,*and marked the ink across his cljeek, “ Pil just join 
in that aame, and give, as a toast, Success to the Pomone, and hurrah 
for a spree on shore !” 

^ThaPs most particularly in accordance with my feelings,*' said 
HarrisOtin ** I have not had a regular spree on shore since the last 
time W6 were at Malta, and then 1 very* narrowly escaped a stiletto, 
and had to bury one of my shipmates the next day, wiio was not quite 
so fortunate as myself ; but, thank God ! in En inland we have not taken 
jto the knife as yet. If we do get*pommelled, it does us no great harm, 
and if we get clapped in the watch-house, or paraded before the Major, 
whaPs the odds, so long as we are happy ? Ah, 1 feel the breezomow ! 
The saucy Pomone heels over, and the water wbiz^es by the scuttle 
like the row of a rocket. To-morrow we shall be at anchor in the 
Sound; and before we get under-weigh again, if I don't miscalculate 
past events, Flymputb Fair will take place. Wliat do you say, Weazel, 
are you up to spree at the fair ?** 

** Will a duck swim?" said Weazel, as^he old nurse said to the 
little children when she bobbed their heads under the water, PH dance 
a jig with the clown on the front ot the booth, and shuffle and cut like 
the TOatswatn's mate fanning the last man up the hatchwav." 

I Say, Dobtion/* said Harrison, ^ what are you about?** 

** Writing to my sister, to be aure.*’ * 

* ** All said Weakei ; “ remember me to her^ a^id tell her, if 

she particularly desires it, and ponies to Plymouth Fair, PH give her a 
kiss, and H penny to buy lollipps, as tdie maid said to the young 
gentleman who had just come back to school, and brought her a 
present concealed in his jacket pocket.’** 

My, sister," said Dobson, “wilbkiss sontebody, I hdpe, little 
highePin life than a superannuated Midshipman.’* 

** Meat for my betters, as the bfitcHbrds dog said when he clapped * 
bis nose In and walked off with a niutton clfep4 . Tell her, 

^ ugly^ her brother who can get a Midw 

shipmaxbjM^'^'^ 

** Qr wlH^iSnes to kiss sueh^ a poyerty^struok felidw as yourself.** 

P' replied WibaitlSii^givlnjf Dobson a most audible slap on 
the face^ ^ as the old mrAm eald wh# dhe,thsi?w some watef Over the 
oat, wbejh' had got its whiskers in fiife cream-jug/* 

, sittd as he retimted the eompment. * 
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Side out for a bend,” said Harrison ; ** cleJir away the table-^hut 
thefdoor — and vveNl have as pretty a ‘single Action as any twtafrigates 
in t)je Channel. Boy, bring a black jack of Wter.*^ 

“ And a little grog,” itjferrupted Weaz^l, “ as the boatswain said 
whcii the steward bfoughthim a dnger-glass to wash*' out his headrails.” 
“ Come, Dobson, my Ijoy,” continued Harrison, “here’s Williams 
basl( you up, and Til attend upon Weazel,” • 

A« t)m executioner said no the tulpiA as he clapped the yard-rope 
^rodud his neck,” intarri^tetl Weazel. 

We must Imve the Captain's cferk,” said Williams, “ to take notes 
of the action^ Here, Quill, put yourself/in that corner. Get paper 
and fnk, a chronometer, and a spy-glass, and take a regular account of 
this fight,” 

“ Arc you ready, Dohs#n ? as the officer said when h# spoke to the 
ifle of soldiers going to fire at a condemned nfan." 

“ All ready,” said Dofison. 

“ Then herd’s at you, as the schoolboy said to his master's geese a 
week before the holidays.” , , 

It happened that we were very intimate with Quill, and we obtained 
from him the notes of t>e aetton taken at the moment, which we have 
much satisfaction in giving to the pjiibhci as we are not aware tliat 
anything similar has yet been distributed for the benefit of scieneRi 
for the edification of the pugilist. • 

“ At 4*10 p.M. both ships cleared for action ; the Weazel reduced 
to all but her lower sails, whilst the Dobson, fearing the weather would 
be .worse, was almost undhr bare poles. Both vessels kept steerage^ 
way upon them ; bi^t as* the wind was all about the decks, as the 
marines say in calm weather, there was little manoeuvring, with the 
exception of backing and filling, and bracing the yards about. At 4*1^^ 
the Weazel having ranged close under tl^e bows ot\the Dobson, fired 
both of her long bow-cheers, w^hich lodged iojihe figure-head o£ 4Ue 
Dobson, knocked away two of her headrauS) a gj jlset the 
to work to wring swabs in order to clear away theThood. It was evident 
the Dobson was quite taken aback by this well-delivered fire ; but ahe 
boxed ofi’, and as she fell oil* on t]|e starboard tack delivered ue^ bro^dk 
sffie, which reached the chest^tree of her adversary, and seem<|d to take 
the breeise out of her sails, for it stopped her \{ay ^uead short, thew 
Captain puffing and blowing like a*Grampus in a calm, and made Him 
whistle for wind bike an anxicsis seamark in, chase of an enemy. , 

“The Dobson^ ^on percejving thq advantage ehe had gaine4»ftom this 
discharge, follQwevl it up by maxing short round and delivering her 
larboard fafoadaid^ about a foot above the water-line, some of the shots 
takihg* effect betn^een wind and water, and which set the carpaHt^fi to 

* work at fth^pumpe, for tho wa^r*aetiaUy ran put at the eyes of iHoifthto* 
A oonsiderabl# conffision now prevailed, but ihe Wonae)|. 
damaged, seemed still to keep uiuier Hetter command than her ailverljl£rjf| 
who, rather disfigured from the mauling of her fiigtre4mad|» foemad 
to steer wild and live at random. It was now that the ’^eaacd 

to come to close quarters, and if nosslbi# the acUim Hy 
She therefore shot a li{;tle ahe«4 bitc|ted.H!sr 

* suddenly she filled, dropped ber^iifses, tm km jih up, mi 
>ail. <^6 ah{|i start# to bar tsanvaea, emM^ng lv«4etoetod« 
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in running the Dobsorf \)n bdard^ the bow of the Weazel eoming 
contact with the'crane-nec|c of the Dobson. The starboard foreyard-rfrm 
of the former ship* caught in the head-gear of the latter, which brought 
the bow of the Dobson un^er the fore-chquinels of the Weazel, where 
she was lashed and secured, the crew of the iVeazel giving three 
cheers, and pouring in a most destructive fi^e, raking the enemy fore 
and aft, and gettingdn return only some very ill-directed shot, oaring to 
the very Chancery-like positioV int6 which the enemy had fallen. It 
was quite iq vain that every exertion to frefi tlm ship from the perHous 
position was used. She endeavoured to make a stern-board, and*pom^ 
round on her heel ; but tlie hssliings were secure, and on^v grew tighter 
the more the strain became severe. At last, after reeling from; the 
effects of tl»e raking sliots, the Dobson received a heavy broadside 
between wind^and water, and went down stew^ foremost.” *’ 

“ Your’e done, as the* cook said to the fish when she capsized tll^ ^ 
frying-pan !’* ejaculated Weazel; “ and now hurrah on deck, for there’s 
* hands, reef topsails ! * ” 

The following mpvning saw, the Pomone at anchor in the Sound. 
The fight of the preceding evening had not left any marks of dis- 
pleasure^ saving a few bumps upon thefig^re*hftad of poor Dobson, who 
was but badly matched agaiinst ^o superior a force as Weazel. Each 
ship now understood her station, and no further quarrelling was likely 
to occur ; indeed, the sight of Plymouth operated like a charm to soothe 
all grievances. The parties again and again shook hands, and W’eazel, 
by way of asserting his right to be senior officer, asked Dobson, Har- 
rison, and Williams, to have an oyster suppA, after the Plymouth F«ir, 
go to the theatre, and have a regular spree — lall evvpenses to be paid by 
Wfeazel, who, like all Midshipmen, had the most sovereign contempt for 
money, and regarded it of no use excepting to forward some scheme of 
pleasure, or assist some poverty-struck seaman to bowse up the jibstay 
of sorrow until he striu^jjLthe rope, andget^^ fresh yarn of life to twist j 
Up into drunkenness. 

Let’s ask leave skid Will iainsT ^ 

“ Tlmt-Will never do, said Harrison ; “ the cable is hardly bitted and 
stoppered, and Joeing in such a hurryf Will not forward our claim ; let us 
wait k niflhl or two, find out when the ftir takes place, and then Pll 
.lead the vim, and b.ow*jhfe liberty-list.” 

Agreed,** said Weazel ; “ and in the mean time we will carry on 
the war down below, and a glorious jollification as the cruise is 
over, the^flhip moored, the weather fine, thqCaptaiir 6n shore, and the 
officer of tbe watch to be found, like a watchman, in his crib.’* 

Three days after the arrival of thet ship was* duly announced as the 
first da;^ of the fair; and by eleven o’clock in the forenoon tHe foUr 
you% gentlemen before-named wCi’e having landed at Plymouth • 
Dock, very near a Jew’s-shop, and made purchase of scseie shore- going 
gear, in to carry on their fur. without being known ; but it is no 
use disfiH^g seaman even by top-boots, without you can dap: a 
muzzlI^^Mmg on him ; and this was finely exemplified about an hour 
after worthies had dressed themselves, and had hired two gigs to 
coni^ltifem to the fafe ' ^ ^ , 

first turnpike there was considerable confusibn of ear- * 
although ^0 man on board the Pmnao^ecemhi have 
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hit gig better than Weazel, yet the steering a gig op wheels, wth 
a librse under the bows, is quite another aiFniiJ. Weazel was enveloped 
-in a white topping coat with a prodigious cape; lie squared his elbows 
in a most coachnianlike ma|mer, and, savipg his holding one r^in in 
each hand, and having stuck* the whip between his knees, he looked un- 
commonly flash, and might have defied a French polic^*man to have 
discove{!!ed his calling. Tne horse, not much accustomed to harness, 
had gone gingerly enough aps long -as iAvas allowed, to trot out to the 
full extent of his legs, but-directly it was pulled short up at the gate, it 
%'eerped like a tennis ball, inclinefl to fly backwards as fast as it had 
flown forward j a crack of the whip, which ^uld have made an alligator, 
with* Waterton on its back, take a five-barred gate, gave the animal a 
little head way, and running its nose against the stern of a butcher’s 
cart, ht» backed again, and showed evident symptoms of,running foul 

* a cart astern. ^ 

“ That gemrnan’s golfa spirited hanimal,*^ said the butcher, “ but he 
drives like a colt-breaker.” 

Smash came the cart against the gig.^ “ Hr Iloa *. you lubberly scoun- 
drel,” said Weazel, “you’ve run your bumpkin smack into the starboard 
quarter of my craft; why dors^t you port your helm, and pay off on the 
other tack 

“ A sailor adrift,” roared the pikeman. 

“ Where — where?” asked Dobson-^ 

“ That man sitting by your side. I’ll swear my Bible hoath is a sailor, 
and n^ mistake.” 

“ There’s no doubt of tlflit,” replied Dobson ; “do you suppose, you 
shore-going spooney^ that because we*ve disguised the craft a little’ we 
are the worse sailors for that? Out of the way, you butcher, or Pm 
blessed if we don’t poop you.” 

The butcher looked over his shoulder, and making^a most significant 
sign by placing hia thumb against his nose, and elongating his fingers, 
made the signal more intefJigible by adding in voice — “ Gammon,” 

By this time about four or five other vehicl^ Trad Arrived. The man 
in the cart behind had kept his horse well up upon the quarter of Wea- 
zel’s gig — the butcher ahead had |p8t begun to advance, when Weazel’s 
vhlour getting the better of iiis discretion, he slapped tne calmer across 
the face with his whip — gave the same stimidant to ids ho^e^— d^be<} 
through the gate, and showed symptoms of dislodging the butcher ; to 
obviate this, the knight of t'ge cleaver Aet out his smart trotting horse 
(it is quite marvellous what magnificent teaclifMs of steps these batchers 
are); and shot ahead of Neptune’s charioteer.* 

“ Here’s try rate of sailing witljyou, my gallant fellow,” said Weazel. 
Sm^ck went the whip — the reins were slackened-— the animsfl .started 
> into a gallop, occasionally fc^g^ttmg that its hind legs were elated 
talher tooliigic to /reshen spCed. 

“ My eye,” said Dobson, “ l\pw fires its intern chasers !— clap a litUe 
more sail upon the craft ; that butcher is forging aherd, and wilt laugli' 
at ns ; Pm blessed if he has not hung his w£ip over bis stern as a to^-* 
tope !” « 

“ Alter the trim, Dobson, my^ boy— bring l^ craft do^n by t|ie litejtit 

• a little mtore— that’s youiT sort^t now we upon Wf huirfahl 

jwe^llbcalongridedji^y*” ‘ “ 
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The oth^ which under the cotniUatid of Hairison^ was 
wise going on at a swinging pace/having succeeded in clearing the gate 
and the cart, or only having slightly grased both. Harrison followed < 
the motion of the Commodore^ and administered the iash with unsparing 
handf whilst Weazle and iX^bson having ^treated their legs^ and sat 
upon the very back edge of the gig, endeavoured to keep ahead of their 
messmates^ and run alongside of the butcher.*^ The boys and gii^B, men 
and wmnen^ dogs, and donke^, kept eloso to the hedge side to avoid 
the threatened death; and as the gig dcwcby^, the horse kicking, •.the 
drivers shoifting, a loud cheer and hurrah followed their flying coiyrsi? '' 
No man enjoyed the fun mpre than the butcher ; his generous horse 
had never broken out of a tro't, and still kept ahead of the galloping^sea- 
men, although be lost ground. The rattle of the cart made the noise 
the louder, apd a scene of some confusion ovvas anticipated i\r conse- 
quence of a covered waggon, full of blooming fiices and laughing lasser, 
having just hove in sight ahead, and which frtAn its slow advance must 
shortly be passed. 

“ rJoW for it ” said Weazel, “ we have got the butcher into a bother, 
and please the pigs (vejll carry him to the fiiir on his own tray, if I can 
only manage to make tliat waggon a lee-s^aore t^'or him, and force him 
on hoard of it ; we’ll pick u]j the pieces, and slow the cargo of the cart 
with the women in the waggon.” 

The butcher, who saw that Weazpl and himself would reach the waggon 
at the same time, took the liberty of crossing the road and obstruct- 
ing the advance of his pursuer ; he then increased his speed, anj} with 
Jehu-like precision passed the broad wheels without damage. Tli« gii;|8, 
excited at the novel sight of two young men syjting^on the back of a gig, 
lashing at the horse, and leaning forward as if to assist the animal in its 
labour, began shouting and calling, but one young lady, who seemed 
to know the party under attraction, took off her reel shawl, and waving 
it close before the eyes of the* panting animal, roared out — “ Well done, 
reefers”— ^ 

Whatever mighf haVe neen the ending of the sentence already began 
no one heard — the horse, frightened at the shawl, shied away from tlie 
road, made bolt for the ditch, capsized the gig, leaving Weazel and 
Dobson ai hedge stakes there ; they were like robins in a bush, chauni- 
ing on iipom; whilst the animal, rendered furious from the accident, 
£egan to liberate ifself from the embarrassment of harness by kicking 
the gig to pieces, and, havinjg lucceeded ^to the utmost of its wishes, 
started off at full gallop v^ith the shafts alone dangling after it. There 
was a rbai' of laughter frpm the waggon winch Weazel could bu<> HI 
btook-^the^girls giggled with delight, whilst D/jbson, none the easier 
for his^ bed of thorns, roated out and declared a seat on a bunMef of 
boating pikes preferable to his preient«uaeasy situation. The. butebeV 
waveo his hat, shook his whip, and his long trotting h<}ase,*a8 if eon^ 
scloiis thttt all opposition was over, ^ackpned its pace, and went steadily 
alon^ lha toad to<fts destination. 

** V\\ off for that,*’ said Weazel, as he tumbled out of tlife 

hedg^e,^ adlNet seriously to work to rid himself pf some of his^Stern^^ 
chasers, and which popelled him feh^wards the more they «r6c0il^d,, 
Dobson very quietly curs^ t^e cleaver, and jdiniSd Weazel in his rdsoW 
to have tbvenge, In the mean time Harrismi Williims^hid 
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tcJme up alongside of the wreck and shipped ti^e»creWy and thus, four irt 
a they went slowly and gingerly along thewoad, passing the waggon, 
^nd ultimately arriving safe at the fair, 

^ “ I’ve two people here,” said Weazel, “ in my debt, that before twelve 
o’clock this evening shall bc^quite aware thift I, like my namesake, am 
not to be caught ksleep.’^ 

Tlie ^itjun and frolic of the fair was now at its height — here roared a 
clown on a stage — there bellowed a bailed singer t 'here might be seen 
th^ ^wonderful giantess, from J^atagonia, who was obliged to have a 
'funnel built for her he^ during hier passage to England; for fear it 
slioiiTd be damaged by knocking against the^main top in a gale of wind, 
Thene was thd greatest of all wonders— A Bicephalus child, with Na* 
poleon Buonaparte, Emperor of the French, quite legible in her four 
eyes. Here was a dwarf ^ small that it was kept under aj)int tumbler ; 
agd there might be seen forty wax figures that danced to regular music, 
performed by wax gentlsmen, who lit the room from wicks coming out 
like hair from the head ; whilst an Automaton Conjurer went through as 
many tricks as the most expert master of the art of legerdemain. 

There goes the buUiher,'* said Dobson, “ ^nt6 the wax ball ; he^s 
greasy enough to burn himself ; can’t we shove him against one of the 
figures, and leave him in pawn until he pays for it?” 

“ No, no,” said Weazel ; “ I’ll take the* shine out of him to-night; 
f know his name, and where ho liv^s. Let him have his fun now ; 
when he’s asleep I shall be awake,” 

“ Very well,” said Dobson ; “ he shall get his due to-night; but in 
the me*an time I shall sees what I can do.” And away he went, and 
whispered to a juggler wjio had got a large ring made for the exhibi- 
tion of his talent, 'fiie conjurer stopped, listened attentively, as much 
to the whisper as to the chink of the dollars, and casting his eye round, 
seemed at a loss to discover the object. • 

“ Keep your e}e upon me, sftid Dobsod ; “ Til pdint him out when 
he comes out of the vvax-\fbrk j tire away now, old boy, and only keep 
your optics in tliis direction.” 

It was soon after this that the good-natuted butcher, who had been 
guilty of no possible sin but showing off the beauty of his animal, came 
out of the wax- work, his mo*fth afid eyes wide openi wiJh astqmshrafitot* 
Seeing some balls fiying in the air, and reitvarking ^he lard^ircle of 
people who witnessed the various feats, he sofin pushed tnrough tM 
ring, and came close alongs^e of Dol^^on, who seemed to have eati** 
mated the character of hia victim. The Futcljer was quite enraptur^ 
at the scene ; the conjuref soon idarked him, down, and bis Accomplice 
was seen by Dobson pushing up close behind the right p^sbn : shortly 
afterwiirdtf the conjurer commenced a new tricky and he looked rcutid 
for somebody with a large m<mi^---#cettStomed, as he<«aid, lo bolt hie 
meal. Abfc^utcher,” said b\ ” you ate my man. gendbmen^^’ 
said he,‘ here are* a set of puffs wl^ich those gettBeitieii have 

been circulating to this respectable dommunityi and I will venture tO:. 
affirm that you shall be the best Judges of the truth# if I can persuadir 
my friend here to shallow them. Now» gentbment lemath* I take 
these puHEs, which I say are co)}spfcUQtts lafeirhoodsi and I make thein ^ 
into a Ml Nowt bufbhcr# open your ae wide^^ M 

^them# Jechi** tescontiimed# W hie 
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hcdd tiie gentleman by fte back of tfie neck for fear be should choke. 
Now, gentlemen* here H |;oet ;---one, two, three^tbere — balls gonoj^ — 
mouth is shut ; leave him to digest the matteri and mark my words-r- 
he will give a correct judgment. Here, sir, stand on this chair. Jack, 
pull the gentleman's apron Siowii, for fear ihe Uidieo should blush at hts 
top boots. Now, sir, what do you think of it?” ‘•Can't say,** an- 
swered tlie botcher, as he stood looking rodnd, when on a su^^den off 
he jumped from chair, — a6)out eight crackers began to burst from 
his inexpressibles, whilst a couple of squibs Agnited^ to the astonishij^cnt 
of the poor bellow, who kept turning’ anti twisting about like a dog alter' 
it» tail. 

•• There, gentlemen,** said the conjurer ; I told you my friend 
would give a true account of these papers ; — what are they but squibs 
and crackers '/** The butcher, at the shout ojf ridicule, crept out of the 
crowd— every one making way for the gentleman, who, like a comof, ’ 
made a very eccentric motion, his fiery tail being the most attractive 
part about him. 

“ Bravo, old boy,** said Dobson, as he shook hands with the con- 
jurer* “ Bravo, DcJbspn,’* said %Veazel ; “ that not a bad wind up for 
our first act of the spree on shore. I musjk go,^ said Weazel, “ and find 
out the young lady who was so good as to hoist her ensign right in the 
face of our horse. I’ll have a penn*oth of hops, as the man said when 
he proposed to brew seven gallons of strong ale ; and if I can only 
make the lady like me, I can take my time to work my revenge.** 

“ Why, there she goes,** said Dobson, “ with a child in her arms,** 

“ That’s bad,** said Weazel ; “if she is thccinother, the child shall pre- 
serve her. I thought she was one of those light craft who occasionally' 
sail down North corner — steering wild, and running on board of all 
craft ; but if the woman’s an honest woman, and that*s her child, 1*11 
leave my revenge to her husband, who is sure to beat her on her return 
home.*’ " 

•• Let’s go to the booth there, and do a little dance,** proposed Dobson. 

“ Just so,** said Weazel ; “ vve have all seen enough of clowns and 
conjurers, — a little music and a glass of grog, are such good things, 
that if the song is true, none but sailors and their ladies are to have 
them in the next world.” ^ 

The inriide of the booth , was not entirely devoted to warming the feet $ 
'at the entrance thete were a few tables, at which some men with cun- 
ning eyes pretended to drink, {Jiough, ii| reality, they rather watched 
those who drank to into^jeatibn ; they were comparatively well dressed, 
andmark^ our heroes who roared ottt for glasses of half-and-half, ,witb 
a pound of bheese and a loaf of bread, to make pig ballasts 
^•1 think those are flats,” said one fo the other, — all of them aaifors 
tumed adrift for a lark-T-^oncealedc as,, they think, under white coa^ 
wliilsi their tongues betray them more th&n their unifori^^, if they wore 
them oulsade of the toppers.” 

“ Sittne from |he frigate,” said' another, “ which anchored in the 
few days ago^--*more dollars than discretion i let them swallow 
it*s lime enough for us to move when. they want support.** 
four young men soon selected partners from a number pf young 
Mtses. Some were codntxy girla vrfaahitd iong^ooked forward for ihie 
day of pleasure, whilst others, who cam^ wit&titmmos« #iAedUn^e^ 
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fcio\is of decoying into misery the innocent creatuj;es who felt a moment’s 
joy ^n being relieved from their daily .drudgery* mingled In the throngs 
endeavouring to make new acquaintances. The fiddlers scraped their 
•'‘miserable cat-gut, producing airs best known in Plymouth, whilst tlio 
dancers stamped and shouteclas they kept time. Dobson had a lively 
romp for a partner, whilst Wcazel had taken the girl whose indiscretion 
had placed him on a bed of thorns, — even his mischievous intentions 
were foregone, — when he h^ard that thca poor girli was one of* those 
many victims who hajJ aljured from the very spot where she now 
danced — had been ruined and deserted. Great was the riot and the 
rompmg, and, consequently, great was the thirst engendered : there was 
no lack of lienor; the innocent girl and* the hardened sinner drank 
from the same goblet; the purest modesty and the highest levity sipped 
from thq same glass. It vyas in reality the wolf and the lamb. 

» , Although at the time ot which we now vvriuj, it was not reckoned a 
mortal sin to relieve oneself of the load of life, hy forgetting all sorrow, 
yet the day was too young for our heroes to drown themselves in obli- 
vion, and they were preparing to start for another l;ooth when they were 
accosted by one of the men who had washed their first entrance into the 
jjlace. “Hot work dancing, sir/’ said the man to Dobson ; “ this littlo 
partner of mine says she never saw a young man dance so well as your- 
self; perhaps you will join me in drinking Aer health 
“ Well said,” cried Weazel ; we are nearly dry; but we will have 
another glass : she’s a charming littl^ creature, with her checks as red 
as a soldier's coat, and her little eyes sparkle like cat’s in a dark corner. 
Here’s 1:o you, little romp, ^and take care no one whispers in youlr ear 
thaf you are a beauty, and that he loves you ; you girls are always 
ready to believe that, If yoh are as ugly as the figure-head on a Dutch- 
man’s rudder ; but when you are pretty, and know it, as you do, then 
there is more danger in the words than you ought to listen to.’* 

“ Well,^’ said the stranger, I would ‘give a trifle to have your 
tongue ; every girl in the •fair would be in love with the man who 
conveys a moral and advice in the same sentence. Here’s to you, sir; 
pray take a sip out of my glass.” 

“ Thank you,” said AVeazel but every man out of his own allow'^ 
ance ; we won’t deprive you pf aiiy of yours, having sfl much of our 
own.” ^ 4 

I meant no ofl'ence,” said the mag ; ** but perhaps you gentlemen are’ 
too proud to drink out of my slass.” ^ 

“ Pride be d — d!” said Hudson; caft’t a man drink the girl’s, 
health vp'ithout clapping kis»beak;iri'^our tumbkr? I wondephow yon 
came to clap in your oar where there is no rowlock.” • 

“ X Ikhinfcy” said the slranger, ^ by way of a contrast, if handsome 
^wqlds were to came out of your pgly^Iipei perhaps they might save your ^ 
earsapuU/* ^ * v / 

No volcano*^ 3ve^ bursted forth with greater violence than did the; 
anger of the Midshipmen of hisTMajWy^s ship Pamoi^ : the man had 
gaioed his endy which was, by any means,, to promote a scuffle 
would have answered bis intentions to have gradually led 

party into Intoxication f but overhearing ttot. they intended to^depaxtr tP 
.see xU and then to riymoa^t etnogto: sepned > 
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the fitst oppoi;tunity torW insblent, and to force on a quarrel, vvhicli 
might end in a glorious scuffle, ‘ • 

** Side-out for a bend, lads,” said all four Midshipmen in a breath- 
“ AVe*!! soon see who is master: come along, Mr. Long Toggs, weMl 
see if your ears don’t growSis long as the legs of ybur pantaloons.’* 

“ \Vhat*s the row, Cripps,” said two of the gentlemen^ who had 
been seated at the e^ntrance of the booth, watching events. “ J^re these 
four fellows going to bully >^u because joii are sick : We*ll stand by 
you, and see fair play. Why you are a* set of proper sea-monster^ in 
baker’s jaclkets surely, to attack a poor sick man, who has not left his* 
bed for the last fortnight.” % ^ 

“ AVhy, they are pickpockets,” said the third man ; “ just as sitre as 
this is Plymouth Fair, these fellows are some of the escaped convicts 
from tlie huHfs.’* t •' 

Flesh and blood — the honour of the Navy — the reputation of a M«l- * 
shipnian could no longer brook this premeditated insult. Some language 
not generally used in the drawing-room seemed the breeze which rulHeil 
the water before the' squall buri^t. The women, Jiowever, interposed a 
little delay, during wh^h time Mr. Cripps, the poor invalid, was joined 
by a fourth man, who very compassioifatelyf as his friend was sick, 
volunteered to light as nijiny ^lidshipinen as would stand between 
Stonehouse Hill and Plymouth Duck. The fiddhir withheld his bow, 
and watched the struggle bctvveen Weazel and Cripps. The former, 
although a stout fellow, and with all the heart of a sailor, was soon 
rolled over by the muscular man whom he had so resolutely attacked : 
the other parties were equally successful. There was a general scpflle 
and toll on the floor, and after about fiveiminptes’ pummelling and 
scufllling, tlie four gentlemen gave their prostrated friends a kick, and 
hastily withdrew from the booth. 

“ My purse is/goiie,” said Dobson.^ 

“ My watch has parted company,” said Weazel, as he was preparing 
to bolt after the thieves. But here again* the tender-hearted female 
impeded bi.s progress, implored liim to rest quiet ; threw those affec- 
tionate arms round his neck, and in kind consideration fur his danger- 
ous predicame^jt, relieved him of a brooch, which might have attracted 
the notice of the more powerful pickpock^s. 

^ Daino it, Harrison^ don’t let us be boarded and plundered by 
pirates, and then 'lerf to be taken possession of by women, without 
another eflbrt. Hurrah, my kds, and lat us make sail in chase ; if thtJ 
butcher only saw this tbe laugh wopld be against us.” 

“ Hufran," responded Weazel, and out the whole four sallied*; but 
quite useless was the search. Altjbough they entered every booth, 
visited ‘every show, examined every mob, yet not one of the ‘’tlfieves 
coujfi(^they discover. At last, tire^ and/aded, low-spirited^ and beawn,* 
after mustering 'the money which remained, rvsolwwl upon another 
ass, another dance, and then a spree, at Plymouth. 

It must confessed that our heroes thought but little of their cruise : 
they mustered altogether but ten shillings, which had escaped the fatigs 
of their plunderers. All the spirit was out cl; them, not sb much at 
the loss of their money, but at the rejection t^at four had been robh^ 

^ by four ; and although it was evideutr^e disparity gf force ‘was in pro- 
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portten to an eighty-gun sliip alongside of a* frigate, yet they thought 
;tltey might liavc made a better fight. Whilst they were talking in 
this strain, a boy about fourU^i years of ag^ with a trifling obliquity ot 
vision — a nose, as tlie Irishman said, more inclined to cock liis hat 
than buckle his shoe ; a mquth with a considerable inclination towards 
the left tjar, came up to them, and began thus — • 

Is you the gentlemen .what's be*en ronlied ?” • 

All right,** ansv^^retl Wenzel, as the guard said wl^en he got 
the pfiRsenger's gold and forgot to give change/* 

“ Wot will ^ou give for the ticker?*’ / 

“ What's that?” said Dobson. 

“ Vhy the vatch, to be sure,*' replied the boy. 

“ Hoa^ do you know wi^liave lost a watch?” said WeaKel. 

* Vhy, becos, vhen a man's prigged, his*\vipe goes first and his 
ticker next ; hut wot will* you give for the ticker ?'* continued the boy, 
looking round; “ bocos, if you makes it worth my vhilc, 1 thinks I 
knows a man who knows a boy who kijows a vonyin who knows the 
gemman who made the mistake and put Lis grab kito your pouch.** 

“ I say, my lad,” aske^i Harrison, “ do you know any one who pan 
find out tlie longitude ?” , • 

“ I can’t say that I know him,'* replied the boy ; ‘‘ but my time’s 
sliort — what’s the figure for the ticker % — now or never.” 

“ Why,” said Weazcl, “ I can't offer what I have not got. Amongst 
all we Iwe only ten shillings, but if the man will trust me I will leave 
two^iounds at any place hi may name at Plymouth Dock to-morrow 
morning.” • • 

‘‘ Vith a constable, 1 s'pose, to watch it?” interrupted the boy. 

‘‘ Gammon — that’s no go.” 

“ Well, then,” said Dobson, if they w;!! send you with it to-night 
to me at the Anchor — ” ^ 

“ You’ll down with the (lust and ax no question ?” 

“ Just so,” said Dobson. 

“ I’ll be there at eleven o’clock. What’s your honour’s name?” 

“ Dobson. I’ll be there — honogr bright — no question# to be asked.” 
— And, jx^rhaps,” interruptW Weazel, ” you’ll bring the brqoch fot 
the money ?” • . • • 

The boy placed his thumb on las* nose, elongated his dumpy dirty 
fingers, gave a whistle, and then most ^egantly slapping his right 
heel with his right hand, spudded a^ay behind^the booth, an^ was no 
more seen. • • • 

** What precious fools* we are,” stid Hatrison, not to have boned 

him I” * 

' ^^ And lojt the watch?” sa4d*WdhzeL ” No^ we have taken %the 

right coutse, awd wawill all be at the Anchor at the tiihe, and get 
intelligence from that snub-nosewagabond.” 

The evening began to grow gradually datk6r, tind th^ MidsWpnien 
began to think seriously of a departure. They therefore betook them- 
selves to the place wheT'e they had left the gig, and Were* by no means: 
better satisfied with thepr ejpree when they found* or yather 
formed* that four matt, answering Very muefir their own desdrijitioliv whd? 
spoke as sailoA, had .about an hour befofe ;0rfe5red the gig atidliad 
driven away, • • • 

2 L 
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At Plymout’h Fair tliera arc always a number of public conveyances, 
and m one of thosQ might be seen four Midshipmen, Uvo women, and a 
child about four years old. This last tormentor, a boy, had been pre- 
sented at the fair with a shilling fiddle, anil kept u^) a most unceasing 
attack upon the ears. Tlie conveyance was small, and the party 
crowded. Tliey had scarcely cleared the ftiir, before Uvo otl^ier pas- 
sengers were taken up, one^on the box .and one on the roof. The 
jaded horses were flogged on by the rapqciq^us coachman ; but slowly — 
mtserably slowly — did they pick their steps. At last they came to- 
Stonehouse Hill. , '' 


“ I think, Gemmen,’* said the coachmen, “ hif hit’s hall the saijic to 
you, your walking would relieve iny hanimals, wot's precious tired.*' 

“ I paid to ride,” said Dobson, “ and nopnan makes use of his legs 
when he has a horse to ctrry him.” 

“ 1 shanh turn out,” said AVeazel. “ Pm#:is comfortable as can ne 
expected, as the man said at Haslar Hospital when the surgeon chop- 
ped his leg off.” 

“ Go on, coaclnflatj, the insifics won’t turn outsides,*’ said Harrison. 

“ I hopethey won’t,** remarked the (tiver; “ but I would not bet a 
pot of porter of that same, for the nag’s as reasonable has Christians, 
and sometimes walk backw^ards v\fhen the load won’t go forward. There, 
now, that’s wliat I call vonderful, the hanimals knows they can’t get 
over this mountain, and the’re a-talking to each other.” 

** Touch them up,” said Dobson. “ Why, they’ll jib in a minute.” 

‘ “ And perfectly right too,” replied the diiiver. *' 

“ We are making a stern-board,” said Harrison, * 

We are upsetting.” roared the poor woifian. ^ 

“ Over, by the Piper !” ejactilated Weazel. 

It was all right enough, the poor jaded devils w^ere unable to draw 
the carriage up the hill. They first began to pick their steps and nod 
their heads; then they hesitated, in spite ofOic persuasion of the whip ; 
then came a full stop, then a retrograde motion ; the carriage was 
backed across the hill, gave a heel to starboard, and upset. The out- 
side passengers were neither of them hurt, and ran instantly to relieve 
those inside. ‘Weazel was heard td say;:— “ Get the woman and the 
child out, for they are k\cking about like fish in a net. Nevermind, 

* Ma’am,” continued tliis gentlenmn, “ there is many a one who gets 
upset and carries sail the betlei;for it afterwards — out with the squeaker. 
Now then, Dobson, yojji nebd not kick a man more than is requisite — 
out with you, and give me a lift up 'the, hatch way. 

“ Oh ddar,** shrieked the little chHd, “ Pve jost my fiddle. Ma-ma, 
ask the 'gentleman to look for my fiddle.” * * • . 

Well, avaust heaving, shipmal^ps,”, said Weazel, “ and let me oVer- 
iiauf fiddle; we’ve all had our fi5n at the fair, and* why should* 
ildt the, child have his fairing?’* ^ t. «« 

Grei^ Was th^ exertion required^ to place the coach on an even keel ; 
that was completed, it was evident the houses could not draw 
it iip'^^the liill. But sailors are not men who make difficulties; all 
in Reality clapped their shouldprs to the wheel, and^ in a few 
the carriage Ifad topped the b^ll ; 'the*cargo was again stbwed 

a ,’ihdt in diie tii^e nb naiids at'riVed safe. The wijman, with ha* 

’ arid jltldle, imiheaiiffely wished ,her companions good nigh^ 
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thanked them for their kindness, ajid, like^ft* wise girl, 8ai,d np more 
tliaft was requisite to part company, without being guilty of an Incivility. 

* “ Now, gentlemen,” said coachee, “ fare, if you please?” 

“ Vastly unpleasjint,” Weaze!, “ because just at this particular 
moment the soundings in my pocket would amount to greyish mud 
with sea-shells^ D— n it, •man, if you shook us altogether in a sack 
for an kbur, you could not shako more ih^u a shillmg out of the* whole 
of us. The shops are all shut; and* all I could give you to-night would 
be a? draw upon ihc'puftip,* and a^duck under it; so call,upon us to- 
inorTiow at the Anciio»-, and, my good fellow, you shall have your fare 
with interest.”, 

“ None of your tricks,” said the coachman, seizing Weazel by the 
collar. 

Knocked down — as the^iuctioncer said of the first lot, • 

Make sail,” said fjarrison ; and away these worthy gentlemen 
bolted, turning round corners, and doubling about like pursued hares. 

“ I’ll be after you, my young ones,” said the coachman, as he picked 
himself up, according to the polite invikition to assist liimself expressed 
by Harrison ; “ and I’ll have a gemman witli nn? who’ll introduce you 
to summit what geiitlemc^i weSr when they go to dances.’^ 

A regular shout of defiance followed this announcement ; and the 
jjarties proceeded at a rapid pace until they came to one of those 
emblems of shop-shaving in a largfi poll with variegated stripes to 
imitate hlood from the thickness of fever to the thin transparency of 
extenuation. 

V There’s a stick to settlS tlic coachman’s hash,” said Dobson. 

“ ril bone it,” said Woazel. “ Come, Harrison, make a Sampson's 
post, and I’ll soon have it down.’* 

Now, it unlortunately happened that the barber’s ^vife was in a con- 
valescent stale after having been, in a very interesting situation : she 
was dreadfully nervous, vq^y restless, always fancying some man was 
becoming a candidate for the gallows for the supreme felicity of cutting 
her throat : poor Mr. Suds had been called from his comfortable bed 
dozens of times to assure his rib that the window was fastened, 
tlnit the trifling rattle which disturbed her clumbers was occasioned ]tigf 
the wind. The street in wlifth they lived was dull and a dark <^c ; 
even now all the residents had retired to rest, an<l»not a S(Amd waa jto* 
be heard. * 

Weazel was soon mounted high enough ton&ch the poll, andJiaying 
fixed his legs firmly upon the smaiyutting whifch surmounted the dqpr, 
he bdgan to move tlie poll backtvmds and forwards to loosen it from its 
iron fastenings. It was impossible to effret this without com|i(lerah|o 
noise; and th^second wrench had hardly been given befpre Mra^^Suds, 
irf spite of qvery desire of her»nnfedi<M pracstitioner (an old wphjan^v^ljf 
had been, presait at^the birth of half the inhabitants, and ii|j[ 

Suds’ family), leapt from her bed, ^nd rushe^ like p mania^d |ip 
band’s bed. “ Now — now come,” she said, as she, sh^pi; 
ing barber into Wakefulness — “ now come ; ttie 
house; I saw one wi‘th my own eyes 
another With a pickraxei rtjin tef th^ window, O 

•jpscape wii5i the children.’* Thi» 

.tailed woIf>*wolf,’^ sq of|:en, ihat .the j£e{|iaza Ji^e 
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to this attaclf upon hi? flock. He, however, proceeded to his wife's 
apartment, with Mrs. Suds close behind him ; she herself having Reco- 
vered a little courage from her distance to tlie scene of alarm. Suds^ 
himself heard the noise : with a determination to defend his hen and 
chickens, he rushed to th# window, opened it, aVid popping his head 
out, clapped his face right against Weazers, who, hearing the noise of 
the window, tnrnef\ short round, and roared out — “ The* l)evil*V” This 
announcement of! so unwelcrflne a guest \tas answered by Mrs. Suds in 
tremendous roars of — “ Murder — watcimian— ^constable—headboR'/ugh 
— ^murder, \nimler — my throat’s cut !’’ Suds, not a little alarnipd by 
the devil in front and his wife heliind, joined in the erv ; and Weazcl, 
hearing a neighbouring window gently opening, held on by thd poll, 
and began sliding downwards : at last, thinking himself near enough to 
the ground, let go Ins hold, and was received into tlie extended arms 
of the constable, who vvifs supported on his right by the coachman, wnd 
on his left by the butcher. It was no use attempting to rescue, for the 
noise had aroused many ; and whilst Suds and his wife, gently giving 
up the word jnurdcr, as the cro^vd increased, they raised their \oices to 
hold fast the villain^ — Jo take him in charge — place him in the watch- 
house, and send for Jack Ketch. ♦ • 

“ If you take me to the Jock-qp,’^ said Weazel, ** I wish you joy of 
your load; for here I’ll sit;” and he quietly brought himself to an 
anchor in the street, ‘‘ and I won’t walk one step towards confinement.” 

** Take him away,” said Suds. 

He has broken into my house,” said the wife. , 

“ It’s all nonsense,” said Weazel; it* was only a lark to get las 
poll ; we did not want to wring his neck.” | , 

It was only a lark,” said Dobson and Harrison ; “ we are gentle-* 
men ; and if you will walk to the Anchor, we will satisfy you or any- 
body else.” 

“ I hope you’fl satisfy me*,’’ said the* coachman. 

“ Not a doubt of it,” said Weazel ; and give you a glass of grog in 
the bargain.” 

“ Shut up your casement,” said Dobson to Suds ; “ your wife swal- 
lows loo mucl^cold air; shut her yiouth, and don’t let her keep iier 
jaws as widely extended as an alligator* catching flies. Start ahehd, 

. constable \ make sail; coftchee ! go it, butcher 1” 

This arrangement was much reiished by all : the constable knew his 
hand would not go untguchedi; and the^ butcher bore witness to the 
prisoners being mad sailors adrift on a cruise. 

Loud was the noise at the Anchor ; already had the mirth become 
uproarious*, when the sinister-!ool{ing boy» made his appearance. 
Weazel instantly remembered that he was not troubled wfih* any 
moijey, and turned to the butcher to«a{y*ist him ; his credit was good,* 
but his pocket was empty. The constable, howQver,*ya8 ready with 
the requisite ; and the boy, trustiiyg iu the word of Weazel, advanced 
fearlessly towari?s him, and said — “ I’m ready, if you are.” 

“ I’ll venture to say,” remarked the constable, “ that you are just as 
likely a lad to have a rope necklace as any* boy between Plymouth 
Dock and London ; but here. Sir,” addressing Weazel, “ is the money/ 
Thank you, old raaaterrat-arms,*** replied Weazel. ” Noyv, youngs 
ster, give us the watch,” 
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“ Fair play,” said the boy. “ Put the mjijey in this hand — and 
lierfi^s the watch.” The exchange was made, tuid the boy bolted, 

Stop the son of a thief, and the worthy imitator. of his sire,’* said 
Weazel ; “ this is not my watch.’* 

“ No/’ said the btitcher, “fcut it’s mine ; ^and as you gentlemen paid 
the conjurer for his crackers, it is all fair that you should pay for the 
recoverj^of m^ watch, which was stolen during tiie time I was on fire. 
So, Sir, I’m much obliged to#you, and I h%pe you may never sit upon a 
quifikjset hedge again.” * • • 

”1, wish,” said the co,n stable, J^oducing a pair of haitdcuffs, “ I 
coultTjust dress the gentlemai/s wrists with.tliese ruffles. I would hold 
on life thief until Ketch was called. But ‘excuse me, gemman, I can’t 
help laugliing to think how preciously you have been done — lost your 
own watch, and paid for t^e recovery of the butcher's.” ^ 

1 hope, gentlemen,” said a stranger, as h® entered, I don’t make 
myself one too many hei^; but my gigs are come home — one shivered 
almost to pieces, and the other with the horses* knees cut most haw- 
fully,” ^ * 

“ Who the devil are you said Dobson. ^ * 

‘‘The man tliat lent#you*out the two gigs this morning. Your 
friends have brought them home, and they told me where to find you.” 

“ Bring yourself to an anchor,” said Weazel. “ Some brandy and 
pipes for the gemman. All’s right and what’s wrong must be made 
good. Let’s look at the ruffles, as you call these iron wrist-bands. 
How (^o you use them? Clap them on me. Why, they are rather 
stiff, and very tight. Let’# see how you look in them ?” ’ The officer 
released Weazel, who go/e a wink to Dobson, and, handing over the 
ruffles, held out his arm. “ How devilish odd two of you vyould look 
together 1 Let’s see, old Giggle, how you would look in limbo here 
with the constable.” 

“ I’ll just take my watch honfe,” said th’e butcher. ’ 

“ Come back again,” s9id Dobson. “ Bless you, we should die of 
the doldrums without you !” 

“ In a minute or two, gemmen ; and no mistake.” 

The letter of gigs and horses, seeing all were in high spirits, and 
b^ing a good-natured fellow, innnediately ^leld out his* right hand, the 
officer oftering his left. Directly Weazel had,seoured them both, Harri- 
son and Dobson tied a pocket-handketchief ofer'their mouths ; they 
then secured the other arm oj the pris^jners, bjew cut the lights, crept 
gently, one by one, down stairs — and, gefting^into the street, ran off to 
Mount Wise — ^got into a 8oat,»gMng three pheers as they cleared the 
shore, md laughing heartily at the wind-up of the Spree o^^Shorb* 
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SlC£TCHi:S Ol;' SOME OP THE PRIMCIPAL LEAPKRS OF TQE . 

CANADIAN REVOLT IN LOWER CANADA. 

‘IT ' * ^ ‘ ♦ 

Louis Joseph Papineau is the son of Joseph Papineau, a notary in 
Montreal, who is still living, although ninety years ot. age. lie has 
over been denominated by ll^ Canadians ps “ Father of the Patriots,” 
but not a patriot either in the spirit or s^nse'in which it is now applied 
to his son. , This aged individual las never Been the enemy of ’oreat 
Britain, neither was lie opposed to the Government at a period When it 
was generally believed by the Canadians to be the intentton of England 
to make innovations on the institutions and privileges guaranteed to 
them at the conquest of the country. Yet, naturally jealous and 
fearful of suLh consequences, he was induced to take the chair at ^ a ♦ 
large public meeting held on the Champ d^' Mars, against the tlTen 
projected union of the Upper and Lower Provinces, at vvhicli a petition 
was voted to the Sqvcreign, and afterwards signed by eighty thousand 
Canadians, exjiatiating on the'^blessings they enjoyed under the Con- 
stitution as it then £ood, and still staiyls, and praying that it might 
remain unaltered. * 

Such was the spirit of tire aged parent of the rebel Papineau, We 
have been induced cursorily to mention him, merely to show that the 
revolutionary opinions of the sonSvere not inculcated from early youth, 
but merely the out-breakings of a discontented mind, embittered by 
events and* disasters of his own seeking. ^ On the contrary, We have 
reason to believe that the aged Papineau earnestly endeavoured to check 
the rebellious principles exhibited by the Son hi all his actions for 
several years past, being fully convinced that he was guided and go- 
verned in all his extravagant and rebellious designs far more from 
vanity and ambhion than firom any oonviction that his patriotism, so 
called, could lead to the welfare of his country , or that he had the means 
or ability of carrying his measures into effect. 

Had his cause in any one principle been a just one ; had there been 
one sliadovv of excuse that might have been urged in extenuation for the 
blood that he Bas been principally the cauje of spilling by his patriotic 
robelry ; had, we say, his country taken up arms at his suggestion, and 
•in a right dause, Papiaeau never could have sustained the character of a 
leader ; he never could have been their chief, for it is well known he 
never through life possessed* oife generods feeling of moral or physical 
courage ; tand the absurdity of the »^go8iti«n is great that the Ameri- 
cans would risk a war \9ith Great Britain to assist the Canadians fn 
gaining/ their independence, fpr thC' purpose* of installing Papipeau 
chief of the Canadian nation as dip tator ; or that Great Britain wotijd ^ 
quikly sdbmit to have the province i^r&ted from her, to ^he destruc- * 
tion of ^ the lives and properties of those emigrants whS had left the 
home that was dear to them to ^estalblish themselves in Canada, to 
enjoy, as they nkturally expected, the protection of the British Govern- 
ment ; pjr tltat if he, ryiineau, could succeed in sejparating the Cana- 
dian nation from Great Britain, that the Americans would allow them 
to remait^ so near to thqm without ii^edintely attaching them to the 
Great Bepi^ycan Pfljjidly, Vhioh would be a sad exchan]^e for the* 
tyxmnf of England'^d tetthed by GteSiidal PhpinteaU/ 
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The individual we have here alluded to is /about forty-nine years of 
and of mild and courteous manners, whfbh have no similarity with 
Ins opinions or appearance. In height lie is about five feet eight, and 
inclining to the emhonpoiiit. His features, which are prominent, have 
something of the Jewish caA, which is miibh added to by his dark hair 
and eyebrows, which are t};iick and arched, giving much fire to the eye. 
He is vhdoubiedly a man of much information, ar\d in society hjs con- 
versational powers are mo^t fascinating* It cannoi but be deplored 
ihaii^au individual so'gifted shdukl be led by motives of ambition to seek 
his t^wn ruin, iiibttad o£ employing his talents for the benefit of his 
fellow men. ^ 


The Commander-in-Chief of Louis Papineau's rebel army is named 
Brown? who appears, if •ive may judge of his speedy aiandonment of 
forces under his command, to have as mubh mistaken Ins calling as 
the cause wliicli has joiRcd him with the great Canadian chief. This 
individual, denominated General Brown, is an American, but very 
unlike the American portion of the JMi^n^real comifhunity, who, it is but 
justice to say, have always been as true to the ciuise of Great Britain as 
the most loyal of her sUbjectS, which, by-the-by, is another argument 
to the prejudice of M. Papineau. , , 

General Brown is a miserable squalid-looking person, of short 
stature and contemptible appearances; his countenance being stamped 
with an expression of discontent, meanness, and indecision of character in 
inind-w-iu lact, by his own countrymen he would be termed a “crooked 
cittlur/’ Not long before the rebellion he became a bankrupt iron- 
monger, and thus h»vin^ nothing to lose, but everything to gain, he 
jiLiced himself at the bead of the factious army. In this capacity, how- 
ever, he proved himself unv orthy the confidence of the poor deluded 
victims wliom he and his leadei^Papineau had seduceej into their service. 


A character not less conspicuous was Doctor Wolfred Nelson. 
Ills pel son was liandsonie and manly ; in height he was about six feet; 
and his disposition was far more determined, courageous, and active, 
than any of his brother-traitor^; and had he been w^ll supported, he 
would have proved a dangetous and powerful enemy. This individual 
was the son of an Englishman of high respeotaWliJy, who formerly kepj 
a school at Sorel. He married earty a Canadienne, and settling at St. 
Charles, the hot- bed gf democracy in tiiaj; section of the country, and 
being possessed of talent,^ intelligence, and eiiergy, he was sought out, 
flatlferfic), and caressed, until, artength fallinjinto the snar5,*lie became 
the tool: ojT the factious- party — tfutil, hurried on step by step, he fell a 
viefim to ultra-liberal opinions — and having had leisure to brood over 
hid foHles {tnd disappointed ayibttioll as an inmate of the prison at Jj^ont- 
r^l, died wiAin i|a walls, a sacrifice to the cowardice and ill-advice of 
kis.fi^tterfrs, and own weakness 
* ♦ 
jOoctor O’Callaguan may rank next amongst the list of factious 
heroes. Tliis genfiegfan is the ci-efeuan# editor of Louis f apineau^s 
gfizettc/mis-tenued^ Irish Vindicator,** n^d the coadjutor of the 
^tr^Hor clAef in fvci^y Wng th^f ^,as *nd 

.* known in Canada ^ ^ at the^ Idontr^i^ wmdh 
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place he left for Queby^.— being at that period an Ultra-Tory in every 
sen^e of the word. Having jjersocuted the then Governor, Lord Ayl- 
mer, with constant applications for lucrative employment, without suc- 
cess, he forsook his old calling — dissatisfied and inconsistent, he offered 
himself as an agent for Garwdian agitatioif, and ultimately succeeded in 
being appointed, by M. Papineau, editor of “ The Irish Vindicator,” in 
which situation he catered fully for the sedittous tastes of his employer. 
His advance was dfterwar(lsi»as rapid as* his fall. Rewarded for his 
democratic scribbfing by a seat in Parliament,, he. there made higiself 
conspicuous by taking a part prominently and diametrically opposite to' 
that with which he had hitherto sided. He then proceeded wifli his 
patron to the action of vSt. Charles — from whence he accompanied him 
to his secret hiding-place in the United States — and neither the one nor 
the other have since been heard of. 

*.■ t 

* *' 

Doctor CojlTes, of L’Acadie, anotlier prominent rebel, the chief of 
that district, is a man ot about thirty-five years of age, and a member 
of the Provincial Parliament. lie is, however, a man of little ability, 
and still less personal jourage, Strength of mind, or fitness to head any 
party whatever — but is a fit associate for^hos(4 with whom he has con- 
nected himself. 

c *■ 

Another far more talented indivjdual is M. Shore Milne Bouciiette. 
He is the son of the Surveyor-General, and a young man of nut more 
than twenty-five years of age, of courteous and distinguished manners 
and address. If it may be termed disting*iishing himself in *such a 
cause, he did so ; for he fought bravely at Missisquoi Bay, and was 
taken, after being severely wounded — and his unhappy fate may be ■ 
terminated before his care(?r had well begun. He is now in the prison 
of Montreal ; and it is to be regretted that one so promising should 
have been betrayfid into bis present difficulties under promises of great 
preferment and rewards, * ^ 

We must now refer to the rebellion on the north side of the St, Law- 
rence, the first jpost of which was at St. Eustache. This part of the 
country was encouraged and headed' by Mr. Scott, the merchant, or 
rather shoj[jkeeper, of .th^ village above mentioned. This individual is 
^the son of a baker 'residing in Montreal ; and having allied himself for 
some time past with the Papiijeau faclitjjtj, he was elected by them (i)i 
conjunction with Gerou^d, Chief at Grand Brule) for the county of the 
Lake of irfie Two Mountains^ IJe'is ^ dark and ill-favoured person of 
about threeiand-thirty years of age, and of few .capacities. 

GBRoifARD is well known from his* height, which is abov'e sfe <feet. 
He is also of dark complexion, v^Ulk jet-black hair and eyes. This , 
leader is by profession a notary, ana ftas always^ beep known as a 
thorough Revolutionist at heart. Since his discomfiture at Grand Brul^ 
he has be^ ^kep by Mr. Simpsonf the'ColIector of Customs at Coteau 
du Lae->-^|rbo is step-father to Mr. Roebuck, although entirely differing 
from him in jiolitical opinions. 

M. Dy^oucHBL, of St. ^enoit, gr S3ran«i Rigid, is also pgo of the . 
principal promoters of the rebellion, which is the more to be, regrettedt* 
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as he can boast of more than sixty years of ag«|many of which he has 
pas^d in the bosom of his family, and suitouitaed by the most peaceful 
]>easantry in the world. He has also been rich in .fortune and pros- 
■ perity, both of which have hitherto been deserved as amassed by his own 
labours and honest c^tertions.# Alas ! that kis overwrought Republican 
opinions should, at the close of a long life, have led him to commit 
those o^ftnees against the Uw's of his country, which must terminate in 
his own ruin, and the sacri^fioe of his valiuible property. 

9 ... 

' Gihod, frequently confounded with and mistaken for Girouard, was a 
Swiss. He went to Caimda about six years ago as an adventurer, 
thrust him self \ipon the notice of the Go\^crninent as having imported 
into the province a new system of agriculture peculiarly adapted to the 
Canadiaii farmer, and re^juesting assistance to carry jiis plan into 
ei%ct ; but not meeting with the cncouragemeat lie anticipated, he con- 
ceived he might turn his talents to more advantage by joining the rebels ; 
and being unsuccessful with them at Grand Brule, he retreated to Point 
au Tremble, where he put an end to his^ republicau*schemes and adven- 
tures by blowing out his brains. ^ * 

• * 

The British settlers at this part of the Montreal district had, from the 
commencement of the revolt, been so persecuted and annoyed by the 
Canadians, nay, even driven from homes, and that during the 

most inclement season of the year, that it is not surprising, when they 
found tjiemselves in a position to retaliate, they sliould have inflicted on 
thejnliabitants of St. Eu&iache” and “ Grand Bruit*” that severe degree 
of retributive vengeance x^hicii they experienced from the hands of the 
loyalists, but which the Queen’s troops (to whom have been falsely 
aUribate<l those acts of severity) endeavoured, with tlieir wonted forbear- 
ance, to prevent. True it is that the small force uhder life orders of 
Colonel Wetherall, at the battle* of St, Charles on the Chambly River, 
were directed by that gallaTit officer to follow up their successes by those 
decisive and rigorous measures which dictated the necessity of destroying 
the property of the principal traitors in that quarter ; but when we con- 
sider the very critical situation of that bravo and little b^nd, surrounded, 
aS they tlien were, by an «xten5ive disaffected population marching 
upon them from all sides, no alternative renjaiired but to epploy sucl\ 
measures as should frighten the traitors from tlleir rebellious purpose, 
which, to persons unacquair^ed with Jho true state of tliat part of 
the country, may have appeared harsh and uripalled for, yet, upon dis- 
passionate reflection, must deemed botji merciful an^ salutary, 
resulting, as they did, in slaying the progress of the ret^Hion, and 
therebiy^ preventing that effusion of human blood which must unavoidably 
• have ensued had the warfare protracted, and the deluded habi^ans^ 
not have rdtirad their homes as they did, and that very rapidly, on 
learning the fate of their misgqided^ compatriots; besides which, it h^s 
been positively ascertained, that had the expedition under Colonel 
Wetherall failed, .the revolution would then have been complete, tit 
the entire Canadian j)eopie, flushed with the check the. troops uudet 
Colonel Gore experi^ced front, the Patriot force at St. Denis, were 
. only waiting a similar result at Charles^to rise enmasse, ^ ^ , 

^ i m . II I » ' jl M . .I. >11. , . .. 1 . ’ J* l ! )' l » ifi 1 1 i , f ^ 

t * Term used«on all occasions for inhabitants or country people. ^ 
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There are now abou"A270 prisoners in the Montreal prison under a 
charge of liigh treason, among whom are some persons of respectable 
standing in socie'ty, but who liave long been among the most active 
partisans of the great rebel Papineau, and are now implicated as con- 
cerned in the councils of that plot which Ws to destroy the connexion 
now subsisting between Canada and Great J^ritain, The most influen- 
tial person of tliis p^rty is Mens. Louis Michel Viger,,C()fhmoflfy called 
“ Beau Viger, ’ from posse^^ing £t very handsome and prepossessing 
person And mien. He is about fifty yeaVs 'of LgeJ a lawyer by pi^ofes- 
sion, a member of the Provincial Parliament,, and brother of tbejion. 
Dennis B. Viger, well kimwn at the Colonial Office *as a Canadian 
Ambassador, and long to be remembered by those Ministers wjio'm he 
has not failed to fatigue with his favourite theme of Canadian grievances. 
The said Louis Miched Viger was president of a recently estab- 

lislicd institution in Moiilreal styled La Banque du Peuple,’* wlrSse 
notes were peculiarly stamped on blue paper, and inscribed in the 
French language, lor the purjjose, as it was stated, of causing a ready 
circulation of nioneV among liabitans, who, prior to the formation 
of this institution, refused paper-money of any description ; but subse- 
quent events have caused it to be suspecfled ftjat the projectors of this 
bank had a deeper scheme \n vieyv, as it is now supposed to have been 
originated for the purpose of alfording facilities to the rebel army ; and 
M. Louis Viger stands now committed, charged with having made 
large advances, and otherwise assisted the rebel cause. There is also 
ill company with him in the same prison M. Come Cherrier, Oc lawyer 
of eminence, and member also of the Provincial Parliament, a young 
man of promising abilities, but who, unfa-tunately for himself, has 
employed them in the cause of sedition and rebellion, for which he is now 
under confinement ; it is, however, believed, that he has been betrayed 
into this error b^ tlie natural bias of attachment to his uncle Papineau. 
But among the extensive group of accusqfl rebels, there is one, who 
was arrested at Quebec at the commencement of the revolution, more 
sjiecious, artful, and dangerous than any of them. This person, who 
has contrived to get admitted to bail, is Mons. Arthur Norbert Morin, 
the last missionary of the Canadian /action to the British Government, 
whose evidence before a committee of the House of Commons on 
^Canadian affairs has.fec«ntly appeared in some of the leading public 
journals of the metropolis, and who, prior to his mission, had the daring 
audacity to appear before jths Governor of Canada, with the other 
members of the House if Assembly, decorat/jd with a tri-colour riband, 
which was clear indication of ifie fevolulionary principles he "then 
entcrtaiii^l, and of liis liostile feelings towards Great Britain. The 
period riiust, however, shortly arrive wiien these parties will all biThljard 
in defence of the crimes for which thoy(:3tand accused, w|ipn they will 
have awarded to them that justice which they severally nlftrit. 
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ESCAPE FROM A TIGRESS. 

Sir, — I send you^n extract from a letter I have received from my 
brotlier, Lieut. George Grenville Malet, 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry. 
If you titink it Vortli while* to insert it in your valuable Journal, by 
doiiiff so you wiiroblige yc^ui* obedient ser^nt, * . 

- . • • €. S. Malet, Capt. Sth Regt. 

(Copy) • ^ “ Balmeer, Jan. 1837. 

“ Qn the 24ilh inst. Mortimer, (her Majesty’s 40tli,) Reeves, and 
myself, (3rd Light Cavalry,) separated from the rest of our party to go 
to the Ghud Nullali, having been informed by our Shicarries that they 
► had traefied a tiger in tire morning : we were afterwards joined by 
Ra^enscroft and Forbes, J^otli of my regiment, only armed with spears, 
expecting swine. We soon reached the Nullah, tlie banks of which, 
high and steep, intersected by smaller b^*anches, were covered with grass 
and brushwood ; to this vve applied fire* where the .track entered, and 
then took our stations ori foot^ Mortimer on tbh right bank, nearest 
the fire, Reeves on the lelt bank, myself also on the left, with a broad 
deep branch and two or three gullies b^tweeii us. There was not much 
wind, and the grass being green the fire did not come down rapidly ; 
however, after waiting some time, a* shot, answered by a loud roar 
announced the presence.*’ This was from Mortimer : as she passed 
Reeves^sho got the contents of two barrels, and came on roaring 
furlbusly, evidently hard bit, and turned into the deep branch between 
Reeves and me. My«stat!bn commanded the entrance to this, between 
thirty and forty yards’ distance, and, as she came out after a short time 
and stood, I let fly right and left, and back she weijt. 1 reloaded as 
quickly as possible : on receiving another iihot she Cirae towards my 
position, and as she passed under me I fired the other barrel into licr. 
1 tlien supposed she would get into a deep little gully immediately on 
my right, so 1 went to the roar, mounted my horse — drew near, all ready. 
Low growls or rather moans were all that was now to be heard, and 
after some time all was silent, Ravenscroft shot into s©me brushwood 
near where I had last seen lier, hut there was no growl of defiance in 
answer thereto, and he narrowly escaped a V»voi*s accident: he had* 
fired from off his horse, and in reloa*ding cast the brtt of his gun over 
on his left foot, he was on lluf point of putting in the powder when the 
other barrel went off, two balls gassing his face without injury. 

“ \Ve now tried to light the grass both abbve and below where she 
was^ opposed to be, but it would not burn well ; there werS^me dry 
thorns pear the top of the gully whicli crackled famously, and this was 
* not ftibfe than twenty yards ^loftg— still nothing was heard or se%n of 
the enemy, ahfl We*aH began to be impatient, and of one opmidh th^t 
she was dead. * * 

“ Seeing a native with a drawn sword going towards this gully, I 
got off, and accompanied him, wishing to look into it, if possible, and 
expecting^ to see her dead at the bottom. It was some twelve or fifteen 
feet deep, the banlis, pearl J perpendicular! had long and 

'^rushwoof growing thickly up them. By^bendipg this on either side 
•with the muzzle of my guii, I was enabled to see into it tolerably well. 
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and was on the point of giving 'it up, when my eye caught sight ©f a 
patch of her yellow hide. It was no use firing, as T could not tell 
whether it was her head or her tail ; but before I could make out a 
mortal spot to aim at, she was up an< scaling the bank, roaring 
furiously. The native made off. As she jmshed on, I fired into her — 
but still on she came; and as she gained the top, I aimell at h<if breast. 
You riiay conceive my feelings when she dashed my gun aside with her 
paw as I pulled the trigger; the contents •lieu; hurmless. She stfzed 
my Joe Man ton — which, fortunately, is not injured, though will 
always bear her mark — just above the locks. I now turned to run for 
it; and then Reeves proved himself the friend in need: he was standing 
on the opposite bank of the Jeep branch before-mentioned, full thirty 
yards from me : ere I had gained five pi%:es she sprang »pon me. 
Until I had turned, my body was between Reeves and her; and in>he 
short space thus allowed him, he fired both bafrels, both taking effect — 
one striking her in the spine caused instantaneous death. I, of course, 
was underneatl! hc3rf she was very heavy; and as I struggled, it came 
across me to lie still (§s poor Woodhouse, of my regiment, did when 
similarly situated with a lion), but firAlingtl rather freed myself, I 
worked on, and gained my legs, just as Ravenscroft came running to 
my rescue, who, by way of a settler, put a ball into her head — and 
there she lay, a fine four or five-year-old tigress, with my hunting-cap 
in her mouth. Only one of her teeth reached my head, and that but 
very slightly at the back ; in fact, I may say that I escaped pnhurt, 
having only one rather deep claw on my left fore-arm, and merely J;he 
skin raised by her claws on the back of my l^ft sli^pulder. 


PLAN FOR PROPELLING SAILING-VESSELS DURING CALMS. 

Mr. Editor, — You will much oblige me by again finding room in your 
valuable Magazine for another plan, I herewith send you, for propelling 
vessels in calms and liglit winds. 

I had wished /fur i rig the last year to^have proved it by competition, jn 
these days abounding with invention, but*found too great difficulty in 
p:aining thi^t necessary asj^istance I stood so much in need of. I now-, 
therefore, present it 'lo the public for their approval ; and should it even- 
tually be found of that service I trust it w^ll, I shall be amply repaid by 
thinking I have in some meastire conduced to the general benefit of the 
Naval Service. 
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As the plan sufficiently speaks for itself, ‘it wi^Jinot require any parti- 
cular^ lemarks, either respecting the construction* or working of the drags, 
as 1 shall call them ; yet was 1 to have any made from »my own models, I 
•would have the stretchers of ash-wood, and the covering of canvass — the 
middle joints should Ue fasten^ together witl^ copper or iron rings, and at 
each end of the centre-piece, a swivel to keep the turns out of the ropes 
attached to thery. I need net say the construction of the drag is very 
similar t^'the umbrella, and may be worked, according to the size of the 
vessel, either by hand, or the^ capstan. * Vessels of any decent mould may, 
with*J|^ttle exertion, workihek* ^ay out of calms in a very few days, if 
rhey choose, only by moving at thera!b of twelve miles a-day, aM keeping 
on tlnltr course, by only occasionally resorting to the drags, in lieu of 
remaining in a Slate of inactivity probably fOr weeks. But I must say I 
cannot liold out any flattering prospects to a certain class of our merchant 
ships, which are deplorably numerous. These vessels appear to me to be 
only l)uilt*for stowage, not c^sidering that they have to make their voyage 
•aftwttvards — as their models speak anything but favourably for what vessels 
ought to be intended for, aifd which I should conceive the greatest qua- 
lities, that of sailing and seaworthiness. The consequence is that, from 
this and other circumstances attending tl^e bad management of our mer- 
cliant shipping, so many, indeed, so very many, njinfes of vessels were 
crowded on Lloyd’s List ia 1 83 considerably inore than two for every 
(lay in the year. It w'ould be impossible to account for the amount of loss, 
but wc may confidently say some millions — quite sufficient to build a new 
race of beautiful, effective ships, that would add profit to the merchants, 
and be a credit to their country, besides^repaying their owners, at least, I 
should suppose, twofold. 

Look at the American and French models— you scarcely ever see a 
vessel tlAt is not a good sailei; and I may say it to my sorrow, for even in, 
at leUst, six men-of-war I commanded during the last war, I could scarcely 
come up with one of th8m tlfat tried to escape from me — to be sure, these 
were not crack ships. We all know that every merchantman should be 
so constructed and eiiuipped as to be able to beat off a lee-shore in a 
strong gale— and how few are equf^J to it ! , > 

But, as a great national concern, there are two cases of great moment 
1o bo considered : one is, supposing us to be at war, and we want to trans- 
port troops to some considerable distance, and you have no men-of-\yar 
to sjiare, as we are now employing them so satisfactorily— only conceive 
us resorting to the old system of embarking bodies of troops, with all 
theu' pavapliernalia.'on board sujh wsetched vessels as thos^ employed last 
war, with such a total want of comfort— vessels, in, general, badly found 
and sadly managed but I need not explain farther, gs it is too well known ^ 
in what sort of craft troops were formerly consigned. 

The next case is the great delay and Jos^i of vessels by the enemy’s 
privateers, when in the act of convoying those mi^rable tubs that used to 
be attached to our convoys — ^But, ItshoTold suppoiie, they were well insured 
— some of them could scarpely be dragged along even by dint o£jowing ; 
and w^i^ a gale came on, who kno^s what became of them, ex^pt you 
referred^© David Jones’s register ? 

* My reason^for making these ftnArks are, that I observed so many new 
vessels last year ft the London Docks, that I could not help saying to my-, 
self— It is a miracle if half these v«sse!j; ever return again to reward theit 
owners ; how the marine insurance companies can make Iheir fortunes is 
a problem— to be exjdained. 

. I am, Sir, yoUr humble servant, 

. ^ SN£yp. 

Huntley, March U, 18J8P. • 
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MKMOrftS OP OKNPRAt/aNI) PtAO OFFrCBRS nPCBNTLY DBCKA«ED, 
Vice-Admiral Richard Harrison Pearson^ 

The subject of our present memoir clairald a common anceitry with the 
ancient and knightly Scottish house of “ Pep.rson of Kippe^cross,” being 
the direct representative of an elder branch of this fanjityi was the 
eldest son or the Jale Sir Rieshard Bearson.».Knight (who died Lieutenant- 
Governor of Greenwich Hospital in 1806 )e b/Marg^aret, third daughter of 
Francis Hafrrison.of Appleby, WestEioreland, and inherited frtfin bis 
father that passion for the s^ea which induced Kim early in life to embrace 
a profession in which he himself achieved a name not bad^v known. 

Sir Richard Pearson was the officer celebrated in the annals of the sea 
for his “ gallant defence of the Baltic fleet,” and whose desperate contest 
with, and capture* by, the far-famed renegadp. rover Paul Jonks, earned 
him a name in story. ** ^ 

The early career of “ young Pearson” was f 2 ncouraging ; but however 
varied the scenes of a reefer’s life, they offer little field to the narrator 
unconnected with mere humble participation in the daring exploits of 
heroes passed away,«who have battled for England's glory, maintained her 
proud supremacy on the waves, and encountered all the vicissitudes of the 
battle and the breeze. In 1793, after^ passttig the rigid examination 
required in those days with very considerable credit, he was made Lieu- 
tenant, and in 1797 commanded the Stork sloop of war, and in that vessel 
captured the Lynx French privatepr of fourteen guns and fifty men. This* 
together with various other successes while in command of his little craft, 
obtained for him the rank of Captain, his post-commission bearing date 
August 7th, 1798. ^ ‘ 

The next enterprise recorded of Captain Pearson’s appears to be sp»me- 
what remarkable. Being off Ushant in the Deris fvgate, on the 1 8th May, 
1803, ihe very day on which the declaration of renewed hostilities issued 
from St. .James’s, he fell in with, and captured, the AfiVonteur, a French 
lugger of fourteen guns (long nine-pounders) and a crew of ninety-two 
men, comrtiandeti by Lieutenant Morce*-Andre Diitoya. This little vessel, 
liowever, had the daring to keep up a runn’.ng fire with the Doris until 
the instant Captain Pearson laid her alongside ; nor did she then give up 
a contest so fraught with temerity until nine of her men, including her 
commander, were killed, and fourteen wounded. The Doris sustained 
some damage nn her hull and riggirig, but had, luckily, but one man 
wounded by the fire of her puny but resolute antagonist. The capture of 
, this vessel under the circumstances related, created a great sensation at 
the time, and was ixiafie the subject of serious animadversion against the 
British Government. It was spoken of as^ “ Centre le droit des gens, mals 
suivant un usage trop ^mmufi du part de I’Angleterre. Les hostilitds 
pr6c(‘d^rent la declaraticfn de guerre. On ernyait encore a Paris les n^go- 
ciations ew activity lorsqd’on y apprit, ]^ar une dtpeche tclegraphii^ue dii 
Profet i^aritime de Brest, que les Anglais s’otaient emparcs de deux 
bdtimens marchands dans la baie d’Audierne : le mtime jour ou IV Jendc- 
.maiu, ils attaquerent les batimens de ^uere Fran^ais.” However, it was, 
utged, in contradiction to this, that, so far from negotiations being “ in 
activity f” Lord Whitworth had obtained his passports since the twelfth of 
the month, anc^ General Andreos^l haU appUed for his a week emiier. 


* Sir Richard Pearson’s force, the ** Serapis” (his own vessel) an^ the Countess 

of Scarborough,” omou^d but to 64 guns, and 380 the pirate had four tdiip^ 
carrying 126 guns, and 1100 men. Though captured|^ the purjpose of this despemo 
defence was attained, ia ti>e safety of thecoL?oy» dstUhaied at thevaltte, of 6iQO,0O04 
sietUngt • „ t 
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And not alone this, but it was only on the 25ifi of May* that General 
Moriier, from his head*quarters at CoerVeden, summoned the Hanoverian 
Electorate to surrender to his army. • 

But to return more immediately to our subject. Captain Pearson on 
many occasions displajred proo^ of being a daf^ing and determined officer ; 
and he continued cruising witn very great success against the enemy’s 
trade untU the September fbllowing. when he was necessitated for a time 
to quit active service from severe ill-health. He subscvjuently commanded 
the Dictator,” 64 guns, apd*” Benbow,’* \ third-rate* The latter ship 
recet^ the flag of the Lord High Admiral of Great Britain, when the 
T-iords Commissioners, attended by fte Navy, Transport, and ailing 
Boards, visited Portsmouth in 1813. Captain Pearson, shortly succefeding 
this period, reth*ed from active service, and the long uninterrupted peace 
prevented him ever having the proud gratification of seeing his Admiral’s 
flag hoisted, although he lived to receive his promotion, being gazetted in 
the year reso as Rear-Aclmital, and in 1837 he attained the^ank of Vice- 
* Admiral. ' 

Thus closes the professional career of a meritorious officer of the old 
school ; but in retirement we do not find him an idle man Enthusiastically 
attached to the Service, he bent the energy of his tictive mind to the 
furtherance and in support of plans of Cnristian bjndvolence, having for 
their object the improvem jnt of, the religious a.id moral character of the 
English sailor. Consequently we see his name occupying a prominent 
position in all societies and institutioDs originated with this desire— to 
these he was a munificent contributor. In all the relations of private life 
the conduct of Admiral Pearson ^as mefet exemplary, and his loss will not 
alone have to be deplored by the Service, but will long be felt by the 
poor around his dwelling, who will indeed have to regret a lost friend. 
Admiral* Pearson married, 1799, Maria, second daughter of William 
IfoAes of Westcombe Park, in the county of Kent, Esq., and sister of 
the Lady of Major-Gt*nera? Sir Thomas Downman, K.O.B. He died at 
Dartmouth on the 19th January in the present year, leaving a widow and 
one daughter. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

DENMARK. 

♦THE^AVY. 

The archives for the Marine Department of the ipe^ent year ^tate, that • 
at the close of 1837 the fleet consisted altogether of 67 vessels of war of 
every dei^cription ; namely, 7 ships of the line, 5 of 84 guns each, 1 of 66, 
and a blockship of 58 ; of 7 frigates, 1 of 48 building, 4 of 46, and 2 
of 40 of 5 sloops. 1 of 20 gufts, and 4 of 20 ; of 6 brigs, carrying from 13 
to 18 guns each ; of 3 schooners, carrying from 6 to 8 guns ; 3*cutters, 58 
gutibqaj?, 0 gun-rafts (kanbujolleu),^nd 3 bomb-vessels. ^ 

The Whole*Aafty ia under the control of a Gomttiand€r4ii*Chief 
^irson of the Sovereign himself, /rom whom all orders emanate, and t6 
Shorn all re^»brts are addressed ; in fact, he directs all military affairs, and 
Hps no Sccret;?iry-at-War. The country is divided into three military 
diviMoiis or coaimandantshipst The first of these comprises the rslattda of 
Seeland, LoMatid, Falstar, Moen, Bornholm, and Christiansoe; thj sec^d, 
Jti^and, Edhnen, Bams6e.LaTig^iiid^Thbrsettg;’an^ Anye ; and the^hird, 
%Me8wig Keenly, 

tSe command dVer Fubnen and Langeland has been withurav^n irotn^ tim 
’ U. S* JoVEK. No. U3, April, 1836. . • 2 M 
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second divisipn, and islands have been constituted into a separate 

commandantship. The \iovereignr is likewise General-Commandant of the 
first Military Division, and in this capacity receives the monthly muster- 
rolls and reports, and, on Mondays in every week, a return of the effective . 
strength of the troops in the division ; in this are included' all dismissals, 
furloughs, desertions, arrestl, &c. ; the nuAiber of horses disabled, sent to 
grass, kept within stable for renovation, 8?g.c. The several functionaries 
under the Commander-in-Chief are, the Staff; the General BoailJ of Com- 
missioners for Wgr ; two In-fpectors ; the Auditor-General ; a Surgeon of 
the Staff; a Veterinary Surgeon ; a Director Gymnastics; theCHanoenes 
for Denmark- Proper, Schleswig, Hdstein, and Lauenburg ; and 1h8pay» 
Master General’s office. The Staff is divided ^nto the Adjiilant-Gteieral's 
and Qaarterinaster-Generars Staffs, and consists of 18 officers, 18 civilians, 
and 5 guides. The General Board of Commissioners is composed of 0 
chiefs, or Commissioners, 49 civilians, and 12 inferior employes!. The 
Chanceries control and direct the condition cf the whole Army, and the 
Paymaster General's doptirtment is attached to this division, in conseqi^nce * 
of its having the colonies and the troops qciartered in them within its 
jprovince. 

FRANCE. 

i THE GARRISON OF PARIS 

consists at present of 10 regiments of^infatftry, 3 of cavalry, and 1 of 
artilleiy. The troops on s^ctive , service are, 13 regiments in Africa, 1 at 
Ancona in Italy, 1 in Corsica, J 1 employed as a corps of observation along 
the Pyrenees, and 109 doing dii^y in the interior of the kingdom. The 
French array, according to these data, consists of 152 regiments, and their 
effective force is estimated at about 300,000 of all ranks, 

THE NAVY, c * ^ 

The ships in commission, as we learn fromrthe Estimates for the Navy, 
amount to 130; namely, 8 vessels of the line, 12 frigates, 16 corvettes, 74 
smaller vessels, and 20 steam-boats, and their crews amount to 20,317 
men and officers; 

^ 'SPAIN. 

CARLIST FORCES^ 

A Prussian nobleman, in a letter from Llodio of the 2nd of February last, 
gives the following as the numerical strength of the Carlist forces 1. In 
Navarre, D. Francis Garcia, Commandant-General, the battalion of Guides, 
700 men ; 15 battalions of foot, each of #50 men, 7500 ; 6 squadronit of 
horse, 58} ; Frontier Guards and armed Revenue-officers, 850 ; garrison of 
Estella, 300 ; Fort Gregorio, 150;; Fort Montjardin, 50 ; and Fort St. 
Barbara, 150 ; in all, 9580. 2. In Alava, D. .Jose Elguca, Commandant- 
General, 8 battalions oTtboH 4\00 ; 1 squadron of horse, 120 ; the garrisons 
of the Castle of Giiebara, 250, and ^rzaza, 1^0 ; and Frontier Guards, 35 ; 
in all, 484/J. 3, In Guipuzcoa, D, PedVo Iturizzo, General-Commkndant, 

8 batti^ons of foot, 4000 ; Frontier Guards, 450 ; garrisons of Tolosa, 250, 
and Bergara, 200; and I squadron of Hulans, 50; in all, 495 *• 4. Iff 
Vizcaya, D. Manuel Sarasa, Commai^a^t-General, 10 battalions of foot; 
5000; Frontier Guards, 450; and 1 squadron of horse,iJ20*; in all, 6570. 
‘To these must be added. Garde du Corps, 120 ; Garde dTlonneur on foot, 
100 ; the artillery of the four pifevinCes, 400 ; thirteen battalions of in- 
fantry of Castile, Valencia, and Aragon, 6500 ; and 3 other battalions of 
CastUMo^# remaining from the levies before last year’s ekp^ition, 1500. 
The wli^le of the troops in the provinces, and^ith the first expedition, 
cottsistii, therefore, of 33,560 men. This exp^ition, which is under the 
orders of D. Basilio ^rcia% is compesed fff tne last-named 8 battalioi|A 
and 3 of Castilo* Besides these regular troops, there are aertdniy as 
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f&raied into regular bands, and on the whole I not conceive it to be 
exa^erated to estimate the Carlist ccnmbatanA spread throughout the 
Peninsula at as many as 100,000. This force is, however, scarcely to be 
compared with the moral force which Don Carlos possesses in the firm 
and inexpungdble lo}jalty of yie Basque people. 'Fhis is an invincible 
bulwark which does not stand m the glare of day until the instant arrives 
when all appears to be lost. Jn proof, I need only refer to the occurrepces 
of last s|iVing, vfhen, the Royal Army having crossed, the Ebro, the* pro- 
vinces were abandoned to their t>wn means oiiesi stance, and yet the united 
Christino forces, Spankrdj, EagHsh, and French, were disgracefully foiled 
Ml their attempt to overrun and make themselves masters of th^se regions, 

RUSSIA. 


CAUCASIAN COLONIES. 

The Russian Governmei^ have assigned a sum of 500, rubles, or 
about ‘23 ,oT) 0^. sterling, towards the establishment of piilitary colonies in 
the \irovince.s around the Caucasus. Of this sum 275,000 rubles, or about 
11,500/. sterling, are to be expended during the present year. The avowed 
object is to provide a settlement for soldiers who have served their whole 
lime, and to increase the Russian popuJfition in tho§e parts ; to protect 
the frontiers and high-roads from hostile inroads ; promote agricultural, 
commercial, and manufact gring* industry ; and, by means of reciprocal 
Wyants and advantages, to lay a firm foundation for acquiring the friendly 
disposition of the tribes inimical to the Russi^tn dominion. The colonies 
are to be composed of separate setllemyit.s and establishments, located 
near the permanent quarters of the military staffs. 

The sites particularly indicated for the purjiose are, — the line of the 
Caucasus, — the left bank of the Ssiinsha, from Fort Grosnaya to the con- 
fluence of the Ssimsha and 'Serek, and thence south-castw^ards from the 
confluence of those rivers loathe Katshalkofsky Mountains and finally 
along the Grusian military road and the lines of the Kuban and Kislovodsk 
in Greater and Lesser Abchasia. After the colonies have been established 
in these directions, additional settlements are to be sot on loot in the 
vicinity of the Russian forts and forUfied posts qn the nortliwrn banks of the 
Kuban, and subsequently on ^he southern banks ; but not until the natives 
in the last-mentioned quarter have been brought under subjection. 

The individuals of whom these colonies are to be composed will be the 
married military of inferior grades, who will be discharged after fifteen or 
twenty years’ service, and placed on the rolls of the military colonies : 
besides married men of the sam<v grades who are quartered at the permanent 
stations of the staffs, and have served fifteen years. The members of 
these soldiers’ families, who have remained at home, v are to be ti*knsported 
to the Caucasus at the expense of the Srown ; and no soldiers but men of 
good character, and fitted for agficultural pnirsuits, are to be selected for 
the colonies. Men who have pndergone military ]^nishment, and are not 
of nobie birth, will not be allowed*to Become colonists, unless 4ney have, 
after undergoing such punishment, served for a period of five y^rs sub- 
seqiientk with unblemished credit ; tut this regulation is not to e^end to 
men of noble birth. The individuals selected are to be sent to the settlo- 
Inents in the spri^ of 1839, * 

ALQIEl^S. 

ABD-RL^KADER’s CAKFf 

The drums teat to arms early in the morning ; we roused ouwlVes 
instantly, and spent th^ day in examining the Sultan’s camp, and the 
costume and state of discipline of hisr troops. The e^mp is disposed in the 
form of a ctrale, the tents in which the mfitntry are quartered Tormiw the 
oi§er edge, «wid the centre being oedupied by those m the oevalry. 

• * • . 2 
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tent contains from fiftefrtito twenty men, and their horses are fastened with 
cords to stakes. Abd-el-kader’s tent stands in the centre of all, the fpace 
in front of it being left quite open for his own horses and those of his 
followers. He has always from seven to eiujhi horses with kirn. An open 
way leads from the entrance of his tent tofthe ovrtwkrd limit of the camp, 
where a cannon, pointed towards the plain, is placed ; it was in bad con- 
dition, with broken French wheels. The cannoneer’s hrrfds vwjre sadly 
burnti for the touch-hole is very large, and Jhcre is no stop to tlie\uatclies, 
so that, whenever the piece is discharge^d, a'colunyi of fire is discharged 
int6 the Ivtnd which holds them. ,#This gun i^'used for salutes onlj, an<J 
three rounds are fired oft* whenever the Sultai> returns to his tent. ^JJehind 
the sultan’s tent stands that of his mule-drivers, and thj camp in which 
are his mules. A hundred camels are quartered next the magazine-tent. 
Hiese animals carry the biscuit and barley which are distributed as 
rations ; and close by them are a herd of g/>ats and sheep. ^In former 
days Abd-el-kader ^ent ttwo sheep to each tent every Friday, but latterly « 
the number has been reduced to one, as he ha^ found it necessary to fTitro- 
dtice more economy into his arrangements. Each tent furnishes two 
sentries every nighj for camp duty, and there is a relief at midnight, but 
no teguUr guard i/i kept in the day-time. The drums beat at break of 
day, sentries match off, and villanous rations of biscuit, as well as 
barley for the horses, are doled out. fouf o’clock barley-broth is dis- 
tributed to the common soldiers, and kuskussu, a dough cake prepared 
with gravy or milk, to thd offices. At five o’clock water is given to the 
hosrses. The troops have no occupation in the day-time, save now and then 
'when the officers muster them for exercise. Muftar, the Aga of the cavalry, 
who has been frequently at Oran, has made attempts to introduce French 
discfipline among them ; but he cannot get the Arabs to ride m fijes, much 
loss to make theh assaults in a regular maiAier, The Aga of the infjantry 
has used every exertion to teach his men thejEreiyjh exercise, but he has 
succeeded in nothing but inducing them to load their pieces with regularity. 
Ever since September, 1836, the cavalry have worn red jackets and trousers 
in the Turkish fashion, with a haik and cloak over them. Slippers are the 
only covering to their fee#. Their arms consist of a musket, sabre, and 
cartottch-holder, which hangs by a strap from the neck, and falls on the 
right hip : the dozen cartridges it contains are never called into service. 
Their saddles are of wood, covered with morocco leather, and stand very 
Irigh both in front and behind. The stirrups are short, and the irons have 
sharp Corners^ which serve the 'purpose of spurs. The caravan horses are 
shUd, but none of those belong to Abd-el-kader’s ranks. The rider ^.ays 
seven or eight coarse* wopllen coverlids under his saddle in order to protect 
his horse’s skin fto&i chafing ; ^ut, in spite of this, the majority of the 
horses have sores on their backs. They are never curried, nor have they ‘ 
any other cleaning butihrewiSig water dver them when they are drinking. 
They ai^ exposed, day^nd night, to sun, r^n, and snow, without any sort 
of coverings, and are cohsequentfy short-lived ; indeed, they seldom live 
leibove years. The infantry wear a woollon vest, trousers, and black 


^ ys thre^ tipies a-day in front of his tent, at nooft and at four and eight 
O’clock gfternoon. Three#* musicians blow the hautboy standing, 

three othje^ b&t tambourines, and three sit on the ground and beat sfti«dl 
kettledrii^. Their repertory of music is so slender that they do riot 
posses&;I believe, more than three airs, the melody of which I could never 
The Sultan, when tired of tfee din, dismisses them with a wink of 
his eye/ Bvtery haa#a slave, wlio makes his coffee lb»,him, and* tlj| 
;s!ay^ ’tfetnsaves have tents of thelf own, in which coffee is druftk 
tobacco smoked;*^ ^ 

■ ♦ ' ' . ■ ^ * i V 



GKNKRAL CORRBSPONDENCK. 

TO THK Ef?lTOR OF tfHE UNITED SIIKVICE JOURNAL* 


Vorr€Rpo7idcnco f aspect In thi- 3<i Ih'Cigoo'ifs in the AffhiT dj' CadTillo. 

MI^Editou,— C olo?lel SloVis’ havjns acceded to the propo^jitioa made 
t>y Colonel Napiev in Ins leVer of the 3ra February as Riven in yonr last 
Nunil5^r, <ui(l having coniuiuiiicatcd to Colonel^Napier his assent thereto, 

I am icquested *to forwiud, and I now enclose, tlie letters required from 
Colonel Clowes to you, and as you will have received those promised try 
(;olonel Napier in time for insertion in yoiii forthcoming Number, you 
will much 'oblige those whom 1 am representing, as wellTIs myself,. Uy 
* ljubiislung the whole correspondence, and placing it, il not too niucih 
1 rouble, in the order in which it has been carried on, letting the answ^W 
lollow each letter accoiding to their respective dates. • . , 

For myseir, Sir, lam niiicli pleased that this conVspondcnc^ is to be 
made public, as it will not only show the spiiit in whicli it was b^un aod 
ended by Colonel Clowes, contrasted with that in which it has been 
met and supported, but it will enable me to expose a few of the inaeciv- 
I acies on the pai t of Colonel Napier in hts last* reply to me, and more par- 
ticularly in reference to the two hist points therein, where he expresses 
his surprise that Colonel Clowes is not; the public controversialist, and 
where he charges me with untairness. -r 4. 4 

With respect to the hi&t of these two, it must have been mamlest to 
Colonel Napier, both by the •reluctance fhown by Colonel Clowes m 
first letter to him towanls becoinmg the private correspondent, and by 
the subsequent warning given by Colonel Napier himself in his letter to 
Colonel Clowes, of the ‘i7th May, i337, wherein he says, on the subject qt 
puhlkhiHiT,--^^ and you should recollect that you will appear under the 
cU.sadvania»^^ of extolling your owi exploits^ —it raust?^ I rej}eat, liave 
been mantjpst to Colonel Napier, that Colonel Clowes would, U possible, 
decline to become the public controversialist, and, therelore, he had no 
grounds whatever for the surprise he expresses. 

That the second charge made against myself is equally groundl^, wifl 
at once be proved by a reference to Colonel Napier’s first letter to Colons 
Clawes, dated April 12th, I837,,as iUwill be seen therein that an 
iuid an abstract only, and not Colonel Clowes’s whok statement, was pro- 
posed to be inserted in his sixth volume. ' i . 1 ' ^ 

Having disposed of these two points^ I will proceed to rep^ 19 ^“9*^ 
Colonel Napier describes Colotiiel Clow^ qnd myselt as having un- 
prudently forced him into what he calls an “ i^nnecessary discussio^ 
when he has said “ no mord^ in his (frigina^ and to us offensive 
ment, than what is confirpied by Sir John Elley and 
prove ibis assertion, he quotes the ^lassage in question— thel4thand 
Germaii Hussars were hard pre^e^ the 

hut'they were* iropediately driven 0hck again by the nre of some rrqi;i(n 

^"^w?Sir, this passage and its wnte:* clearly desm^ tlm Iwd 
ing upon this Brigade to have been by eoiw/m arains^wlncn 
Dragoons coming upi,in support, were, without afforMug omy 
dioHlu driven back by the-fire of sonae French Imantry. 

Colonel Qlowes’s stat^ent describes Hth 
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livision of French infantfj^ and artillery. And what says Sir John ^lley 
n his letter to me, dated January 14th, 1838? “ On the necessary retro- j 
^rade of the 14th and Hussars, the 3rd Dragoons advanced with success, 
but being overwhelmed by the fire of a large body of i^nfantry*, and menaced 
by cavalry, it became a duty to retire as otfier troops did.’* 

Let these statements be compared with e^ch other, and. I thinji it will 
clearly be seen i\\9Xmore, and much more, has been said b^ Colorft^i Napier 
than what he seems willing It) admit, and that enough fs distinctly stated 
and implied to justify Sir John Elley in his lettor of the 8th insk* in 
describing •the effect of Colonel Napier’s statement (as it always has*' 
appeared to the officers of the 3rd Dragoons) ai? placing on record a degree 
of implied reproach on the conduct of that regiment ; andeif, Sir, reproach 
is clearly shown in the ^las^age already quoted, the public will best judge 
how much more is implied in that which immediately follows it. “ The 
fight waxed kot with others, and many fell.* but finally Gentiral Carrier 
was wounded and taken, ^nd the French cavalry retired.” ^ ' 

I now come. Sir, to the three authorities on* which Colonel Napier' has 
grounded, and on which he still maintains the accuracy of his statement. 
And, Sir, as during this controversy I have endeavoured to act up to the 
principle with which Colonel Cldwes began and concluded his correspond- 
ence, m the same spirft do I purpose to conclude this controversy. Pass- 
ing by, therefore, the gratuitous observations ^and opinions contained in 
these autliorities, and Icavyig thfm in the hands of a discerning public 
(who, taking into consideration the peculiar situation under which they 
were made and given, the quarter from whence they came, and at whom 
they were lev^dled, will deal with them as they justly deserve), 1 shall 
confine myself to, and as briefly as possible, remark o/z/// upon those points 
of them which cither stand in opposition to, jjr in confirmation off Colonel 
Clowes’s statement. ’ 

Taking them then in the order in which *11167 r.stand, Colonel Clowes, 
calls the advancing force of the enemy's cavalry against the 1 4th and 
Hussars, “ a large bodyj' Colonel Brothertou — as consisting of “ eighteen 
or twenty squatlrons, supported by artillery.*' Captain M‘Caily — as 
** an overwhelming force.” ' * 

Of the condition in which Colonel CloweS found the Brigade, he de- 
scribes them as “ retreating before the enemy, broken, and the enemy in 
the midst of them.” 

Colonel Brotherton, as — “ repulsed; intermixed with the enemy, and 
suffering most severely.” By Baron^^Osten they are called “ beaten and 
dispersed squadrons ;” and by Captain M‘Carty, as “ broken, beat, and 
retiring before the en^my” 

Colonel Clowes siafes, having voluntarily marched the 3rd Dragoons to . 
their relief. Colonel Brotherton, that^at the critical moment before 
described, ‘‘the 3rd I^agcSonS were seen advancing apparently to our 
rescue.” t Baron Osten and Captain !^{‘(]^arty speak of the arrival, of the 
3rd Drago^bns at this juncture. 

Thujr^r Colonel Ciowes’s statement being cefnfirraed and ^tre^igthened 
by these authorities, and his correctness admitted, I shalf make na.tUrther 
remark upon them, but proceed lo*those points where an attempt is made 
to impugn its accuracy, and, abstaining from bringing iff.*© dollision what 
maybe perhaps not unjustly termed ^the prejudiced opinions’ of officers 
belonging or attached to the corps in question, I shall quote the honour- 
able and disinterested testimony which I posse.ss in support of Colonel 
Clowes’s statement, where I have it, and where X have it not I shall merely 
draw the attention of the public to certain pmnts connected with the 
opposing statement.s,.and leave it to draw its own conclusions.* 

** The pace with which the? 3rd Dragons advanced seems the first po^ 
^^vrhich Cobnel CloVes and the authorities differ^ Colotiel Cloweat saji^k 
no timft wp lost;” but subsequently implies meeting with some im- - 
; ment in getting clear of the broken troops. 
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^lonel Brothefton says, — “ when within a fSW yards distant of the con- 
flict, they (the 3rd Dragoons) stopped short/’ Baron i)sten speaks of tlie 
3rd Dragoons, “ being formed up in line, and halting,” and Captain 
McCarty desc^*ibes itr~“ as at a very slow pace/' 

Now, the situation and circumstances in Vhich these authorities were, 
according lodheir own shovwng, at this time placed, are sufficient of them- 
selves ti) throw* a doubt on their accuracy, lor Colonel ^rotlierton describes 
himself at this juncture Hieing engaged with liis, corps, which was 
“ sd|fering most seva'ely,’' andHic is, by Captain McCarty, represented as 
‘' being lost*’ to his regiment. Barof/Osten was also at this time, as men- 
tione?f by Colonel Brothertbn, “ particularly distinguishing himself 'by his 
gallfyit efforts «to rally the brigade,” and Captain M‘Carty describes him- 
self as generally engaged m the same duties. 

That officers thus circumstanced and engaged, and signifying by their 
calling and gestures their flnxiety for sjieedy relief, shoiild^ftnd lault with, 
or consider the pace at which the 3rdDragoons*advauced to their support 
somewhat tardier than Ifiey wished, or that they should mistake the 
decrease of pace arising from the impediment of the broken and dispersed 
troops for a halt, is not to be wondered at; but opinitiis formed and given 
under such circumstances will be diilf appreeij^ted by the public, and 
accepted for as much ow/y they are worth, when contrasted with 
Colonel Olowes’s statement, supported as it is with the authority of Sir 
John Eliey, an officer no less distinguished foy his experience in everything 
jclating to the movements and duties of cavalry, than for his personal 
gallantry and coolness in action, who ;lt this time, looking on “ with a 
composure little known to regimental officers during a tumultuous retreat,” 
states, in his letter of the 8th instant, “ that great commendation was due 
to the Ird Dragoons for ihe^rompt support given to the other regiments 
whin retiiing/’ 

The next part of C(llonel*Clowes’s statement attempted to be impugned 
is where he says that he continued to advance until ordered by General 
Alteii to halt, and not charge the enemy’s cavalry, because his brigade 
had not rallied. ‘ 

To this direct assertion of Colonel C]ow\js, what say the authorities? 
Colonel Brotliciton merelj surmises such an order from the General, 
bocausc his brigade had not rallied, to have been “ unwarrantable,” and 
not according to his own idea of military tactics; and he says that lie and 
Baron Osten — the one, as before shown by himself, as being engaged with 
Ips own corps, which was “ suffering most severely,” find by Captain 
M‘Carty, as “ being lost” to ft, and the other as “ distinguishing himself 
in his gallant efforts to rally (observe; his brigadp”^|Jid not rec4iive or heau 
of such an order; and Captain M‘C«rty gives his idea.> of what General 
Alten ” knew too well,” about ig-dering the 3rd Dragoons “back,” of which 
there never has been a question. ^ ^ 

Tluis far, Sir, the answer no thjs particular goint is mere siwmise ; and^ 
that General Alten expressed himself “ loudly and strongly /’•becaijse the 
3rd Q^ago^ns had not rmmediateiy charged the enemy, as asserted by 
Colcnvel Brotherton (altliough unsiippoiteu by Baron Osten, whose corro- 
boration he calls for) is entitleti taatflntion, as far as it goes ; but whether 
those strong* exHfl’ess'ions were unaccompanied with a desire or wish thsfk.hiST^ 
owui brigade were in a state to support he does not inform us, and it is n6t 
too much to presume that an experienced officer like Gei^eral Alten would 
rather halt^ fgid prevent one regiment without support from being com- 
mitted, as hk own two, regiments at that moment zrere, than Complain, 
without qualification^ against that one regiment^ to whom he must at that 
ti«ne have felt, as he aHeriyards Expressed himself, so much indebted, 
Besides, instead of haltinjg them as* he did, b#ing in command of the whole, 
fie might, lie thought proper^ have eqtiaUy orSired them, and 
'on to the charge. • ♦ * ^ 
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There remaiiis but oneJntpre point to attend to— the cause for the retirine; 
of the 3rd Dragoons, which Colonel Clowes acknowledges to have taken 
place in consequenofe of a brisk fire from a division^f the enemy’s infantry 
and artillery at the time when his regiment was halted and fermed on the 
spot where they were prevented by Geneifd Alten*from charging the 
enemy. 

Colonel Brotherton attributes this halt to have been, am* Continued, as 
he says', within a few ‘yards of^the hr/)ken trpops, and to-have beeh occa- 
sioned by the dosiillory fire of some French^iniantry. ^ . 

The testimony of Sir John Elley wij.1, however, ‘at once settle this c^es^ , 
tion. Jie says, in his letter of the 14th JanuarVf 1838, “ the 3rd Dragoons 
advanced with success, but being overwhelmed by the fire of a large body 
(f infantry^ and menaced by cavalry ^ it became a duty to retire as Other 
troops did.” 

Having callejd the attention of your reader^ to the whole oj Colonel 
Napier s authorities as I first priyposed, as nothing whatever is said or 
insinuated throughout them in opposition to \he remainder of ColcfTiel 
Clowes’s statement, wherein he describes having found General Alten’s 
brigade reformed, and mewWon^receiving the repeated thanks of the General 
and Colonel Hervey Jbr the services rendered them by the 3rd Dragoons, 
&c. &d. &c., these facts‘will, of course, be considered as admitted ; never- 
theless, in further support of this, as well as of the former part of Colonel 
Clowes s statement, i beg you will have the goodness to insert also the 
accompanying letters,* which, sin&e I last addressed you, have been re- 
ceived from several distinguished cavalry officers. 

I now close this controversy, leaving it with the greatest confidence in 
the hands of the public ; and to their judgment, and not to Colonel Napier’s, 
do I appeal, whether this discussion has, or has not, been “ impriid/^nt, ill- 
judged, and unnecessary” on the part of Colonel Clowes and myself, and 
whether Colonel Napier was, or was not, justified in persisting with that 
tenacity which he has shown in retaining, unqualified, the passage declared 
offensive to the 3rd Dragoons, or whether he ought, or ought not, in 
common justice to •that regiment, to have amended it agreeably to Colonel 
CloweS’s statement. ^ • 

In conclusion, I am requested by my late brother officers to avail myself 
of this opportunity of acknowledging publicly the grateful obligations which 
they and myself consider ourselves under to those noble and highly-distin- 
guished officers who have so kindly and handsomely favoured us with their 
valuable testimony in support of our late corps, for whose honour we are 
Tiatur'aliy so warmly interested, and for ^hom, we shall ever feel the highe?»t 
regard and esteem. 

To you, Sir, also, ovir^bek thanks Bve justly due, and most freely given, 
for the opportunity which your valuable journal has thus afforded us of 
vindicating the 3rd Dragqons.frorn an unjifst and unmerited reproach. 

1 remain. Sir, your n\uch obliged, 

• \ • H. G/Jebb, late Capt. 3rd Dragoons. 

S3rd J^arch, 1838. , 

“ Spondon near Derby, April rth, 

** Sir, — H aving had the honour W command the 3rd Dragoons on the 
^ occatsion mentioned at page 154, in the oth volume of youg. History of the 
Peninsular War, where is stated, ‘ The 14th Light Dragons and German 
Hussars ^ere hard pressed ; the 3rtl Dragoons came up in support, but 
they soon chiven back ;* and being conscious that the part taken by 
that regiment was undeserving of the reproach implied>in the above state- 
ment, 1 should, immediate!];^ after the perusal of it'on its publication, have 
addressed you in their vufdicatfon, had«I not felt^ a ’repugnance to appear 
in the character of my 'own trumpeteipi* • / •, 

—— — iP X iiBi II|| '' ill 'l l II \ 

* Commencing, with of Ikn:^ 0omer(^ti p, §40, &€, # 
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“ That restraint has, however, subs^qiiently^Rild within the last week or 
twft, been removed by applications from the undernamed gentlemen, 
formerly officers in the 3rd Diagoons, and serving in it at the time speciiied, 
calling upon me most earnestly to do justice to the 3rd Dragoons, by 
laying before you a^imple dfj(ail of the duties performed by the corps on 
that occasion ; feeling assured that, when you are in possession of them, 
you wili notliasitate to renfove the erroneous and unfavourable impression 
\vhich*lhey, as jwell as myself, consider yo’^r present statement calculated 
tojmakc. ^ ^ " • 

‘"•Having thus explained fhe under which I have Jbe honour to 

add^jss you, and trustimr.that the subject will plead its own apology, as 
emanating from that efiprit du corps so valua6le in the estimation o*f every 
soldier, 1 wiU*proceed, as briefly as possible, to relate the facts as they 
occur to my memory, assisted by ‘ memoranda' taken at the time. 

“ The^3rd Dragoons, a^the period alluded to, were detached from their 
brigade (Major-General Le Marchant’s), and pjaced^ undCl* the directions 
ofl.ieut.-Colonel Osborne^ Assistant Quartermaster-General, in support of 
two guns of the Artillery, on high ground commanding an extensive view 
of the enemy’s forces, from whence, perceiving a large body of their cavalry 
advancing, apparently with an intention to attack Major-General Alten^ 
brigade of cavalry, consisting of the 14th Drago'xisVnd German Hussars, 
who were so placed as rfit to be aware^of the force coming against them, 

I pointed out tlicir danger to Colonel Osborne, and requested and obtained 
bis permission to march the regiment* to their relief. No time was lost; 
and on arriving at the top of some risipg ground,! saw, at a short distance, 
the two regiments before mentioned retreating, broken, in much disorder, 
and the enemy in the midst of them. No sooner, however, did they (the 
enemjj) observe us, than they retired so quickly, that before we could 
gft clear from the broken troops, they had nearly rejoined their main body, 
wlien they fronted and formed. 

“ I continued to advance, and had given directions to attack them, when 
I was ordered by General Alten to halt and not charge them, he giving, 
as his reason, that ftis brigade had not rallied, and without their support 
any attempt on our part to char^^e so superior a force ^piust end in defeat. 
I halted accordingly, and^remained in line fronting the enemy until they 
(probably expecting that the remainder of our brigade were at hand) re- 
tired from the held. 

They had scarcely quitted the ground, when a division of the enemy’s 
infantry, with artillery, opening a brisk fire upon us frjm the heights on 
•our riylit ; I retired at a slgw pace, halting and fronting occasionally in 
expectation of the return of the French cavalry ; .they, however, not re-ap- 
pearing, I continued to retire until under covet o^the rising ground before 
mentioned, where finding General then’s brigade rained and re-formed, 
I w'as ordered by him, after teceiving ^is.and Colonel Hervey’s repeated, 
thanks for the services rendered them» to returritto the station I had quitted. 

Such, Sir, are the facts relsiting to the part taken by the^ifrd I^agoons 
on this occasion, with a loss to them in killed and wounded of onT officer, 
cigb^ meb, cmd twelve horses ; dnd I hope you will admit, that instead of 
J Ihtirtbeingsoon driven baqjc,’ thqy did not retire until they had effected 
the objecti on^yirhich they had vfflunteered their services. i ^ 

• / “I have the honour to be, Sir, 

p “^ourmo^t obedient servant, 

, , ^ 7WvtrCi.owss, , 

“ GoL Napier, &c. &e.; ^c.” late JUe»t.-Cpk 3id Dragogns. 

*; ' Officers referred to aboye;-?- , 

B,. Jackson, late Captain 3rd 
W. Brag&e, ditto, 
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« Bath, April 12, 1837. 
Sir,— A severe and dangerous illness, which has reduced me to the 
last stage of weakness, must plead my excuse fot answering your letter 
very briefly, as I am unable to sit up to a table. ^ ^ 

“ In my account of the cofiibat at CastriJPo, I followed the authoiity of 
Colonel Brotherton ; but as your account is equally entitled ta attention, I. 
will, ii^you permit me, insert in my sixth volume an abstract of youV state- 
ment. I say an abstrkct, becaif^e the expenserof printing additional matter 
increases the cost of each volume in an leaohi^us ^ degree, and I l^stve 
several statements besides yours to itisert. I propose, also, to expunge 
the word immediately in thi? text, which will vhen agree with youii^own 
statements; but I must beg .to observe, that 1 never m<'ant, nor I 
think that I have in any manner cast or imphed a censing reproach on 
the 3rd Dragoons by saying they were driven back by a of infantry. 
Everybody kno\ai;j5 that cavalry must, and alwaystlo, avoid a fire oP'intantly 
when they are only brought up to engage their own arm. The part Jn 
which you and Brotherton difler most is in tha effect produced by the 
arrival of the 3rd Dragoons : you attribute the retreat of the French cavalry 
to that arrival; he dqes not : and the French accounts certainly do agree 
more with his than with your opibion; but the best way 1 conceive is, 
without offering any ojtinion of my own, to insert the abstract of your 
statement, as 1 propose, in the sixth volume?.' ^ 

1 remain, Si^, your very obedient servant, 

“ Colonel Clowes, fee.” " “ W. Napier. 

“ ^ipondon, near Derby, May 20, 1837. 

“ Sir, — I have communicated to my late brother oflicers the proposal 
made to me in your letter of the 12th ult., to insert in your 6th voh^e an 
abstract of the statement, which I made to you#, respecting the pari, 1ak{]n 
by the 3rd Dragoons at the affair at Castrillo, and I have, wdthin these 
few days, received the whole of their sentiments upon’it. 

** They are unanimous in opinion, and I perfectly agree with them, that if 
your abstract is suqh as to insure the object in view, viz. the removal of 
that indirect reproach which, although wfi acquit you of the intention, we 
still think your statement conveys, and if thei'^sby justice is done to the 
regiment, we shall be perfectly satisfied. 

“They, however, express doubts lest a brief abstract should havetlie 
desired effect, and therefore allow me to beg the favour of a copy of what 
you propose it to be before it is prepared for the press, and T will forward 
it for their perusifl. c 

Whether the arrival and conduct of the 3rd Dragoons did or did not 
occasion the retreat of „th6 French Cavalry, must, of course, be mere 
matter of opinion, both on the part* of Colonel Brotherton and myself ; 
but if, as my friends think, Cojoi^el Brothei<.oii was not present with his 
regiment on that day, having bWn,‘ as they believe, wounded on the J8tb, 
the conclusion drawn from, my obser*/ation is' more entitled to attention 
than h% / 

“ I am, Sir, your lAost obedient servant^ ‘ ^ , 

Col. Napier, &c.” ^ ^ “ W. L. ClowRs. „ 

^ ' ** Freshford, near Batji, M^y 23, 1837. 

Sir, — I have to acknowledge the receipt of your last letter. Since I 
wrote to you, 1 have communicated wifn Colonel Brotherton, and have 
received him^statements from various oflScers present at the affair of 
Castrill^f those statements are so directly opposed to your statement, 
that put it to your farther consideration wl^ether the matter had 

betto be dropped or stirred. I cannot put your account in my wtJrk with-* 
out Uic opposing statements; und they are so btrong that I real>y think it 
would only give pain amd vexation to all parties, wijthout producing the 
effect you desij^e — ^becaiire a dispute upon tqe performaidce of a regiment 
inevitably creates* a doubt upon the subject, even though the testimony 
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should be slroyigest on your side, and iy this cais« ft certainljr is very strong 
on fhe other side. However, you must decide. I am ready to publish au 
oh both sides. ' 

» “ I remain. Sir, your obedient servant, 

• I # “ W. Napier. 

“ P.S. — The affair in question took place on the 18th; and Colonel 
Broth^on was wounded in that affair. 

“ Colonel Clawes, &c.” . 

*• * • ’ ^ “ Spondon, May 26th, 1837. 

“ Sir, — ^To enable me ^and my mends to take into consideration the 
proposal made to me in your letter of the l{3rd instant, it is desirable 
that»we should be put in possession of thdse statements relating to the 
affair at CastJilio, which you therein mention as having received from 
Colonel Jlrotherton and various other oflleers, and which you describe as 
being directly opposed to my statement ; and a^s those cofmter-statements 
hfCVe proceeded in consecyience of the commiinicatidh of mine to Colonel 
Brotherlon, you wull, I am sure, not only consider me entitled to see them, 
but will have the goodness, as soon as convenient, to forward me a copy 
of them, and in so doing you will much.oblige • 

“ Yonr obedient servant, 

“ Colonel W. Napier. “ W. L. Clowes. 

• “ Spondon, May 30th, 1837. 

“ Sir,— I have this day received yours of the 27th,* and J feel much 
disappointment on your declining to Supply me with copies of the state- 
ments I applied for, which, you say, would be disagreeable to me to peruse, 
and upon which your original statement was founded. 

1 shall forthwith comnjunicate to my friends the position in which my 
correspondence with you has thus placed us, and I will again write to you 
when 1 hear from thbm. * 

“ In the mean time, with that same frankness with which I am glad you 
have addressed me, tiiough quite at variance with your^plan of settling this 
matter, allow me to suggest, th^t, as the original statement of which we 
complain, was founded as you describe, anil supplied Dy an officer whose 
commanding officer, the late Sir F. Hervey, repeatedly in the field of 
action expressed the obligation he considered himself and regiment under 
to the 3rd Dragoons for the services trendered to them ; and as I have the 
testimony of friends of Sir F. Hervey, who have heard him speak highly 
•in praise of the 3rd Dragoons on Jhat occasion, let me suggest, in exchange 
for your plan, that an acknowledgment of those services coming from the 
same quarter from whence your original sta^m^qj: came, and authority 
therefrom, for its insertion in your*sixth volume, would be the most pro- 
bable mode of setting this #natler at rest ; whereas, if refused, and all 
satisfaction denied, I do not see how i?^is ’pos|ible to do otherwise than*^ 
proceed towards the vindifiatioa of -an aspersjon which, instead of, as wp . 
had hoped, being willipgly retracted, seems to increase iifJnjui^tjKeThe 
xiicp'e*it is*invQstigated. * 

# “I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

** Coloivelbjapier.’* » * . “ W. L. Cloi^bs. ^ 

* Spgndon, near Derby, August 2, 1837f 
Si$t, — ^As you expressed a wish m your last letter t^ decline continuing 
our correspondence, I should not again have troubled ypu, had not my 
friends (with whomrm consequence of their dispersion throughout the 
country, I h^ve hadmiuch difficulty in communicating) requested to 

-y * r — 

* The replihff of Napier to Oelonel df the respeefive dates of the 

27th of s.nd 2o4 df June, published hi our laa*Namber.--p£D. 
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reply to that paH of it in^.vhich yo^ state, as the reason for declining a 
further correspondence, th^ * your first offer had not been accepted/ t 
“ “they beg me to, refer you to my answer to that offer, dated May 18th 
( JOth?), Avherein I gave you their opinion and ray own*. that if your ab- 
stract was such as to insure the object in view, &c. Ssq we should be 
perfectly satisfied with it ; buf having doubfe lest a Me/ abstract would 
liave that effect, we should be glad to have a copy of it before its ia^evtion/ 

“ We. are still of the same opinion ; and if you are also still inclined to 
make the insertion you then p/oposed; subject to our view of it and appro- 
bation, we shall be much obliged to you. r * , ' 

“ 1 am, at the same time, requcsted‘l'o say, that as it is, and always has 
been, 04 ir most anxious wish> whilst vindicating 'our own corps, to iS^oid 
the remotest insinuation against any other, we shall be glacVto pay every 
attention, which you may suirgest, towards softening do^^lv>vdr expunging 
any words in ray statement directly or indirectly coriveyingl?&uch an insi- 
nuation. ^ ♦’ 

'' I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, r 
“ Colonel Napier.’’ * “ W. L. Clowes, 

r “ Bath, August 22, 1 837. 

Sir, — T have this day receivtid a letter from my brother, Colonel 
Napier, who is at Barege* in ill health. lie desires me to open his letters. 
Among many others, I find one from you ctated* the 2nd instant. Being 
well acquainted with my brother’s opinions, I can venture to assure you, 
in reference* to the contents of your letter, that he will not submit any 
statement he may intend to make, eLher to yourself or to your friends. It 
was with this resolution that he (as you justly remark) declined a further 
correspondence with you, and I see nothing in your letter of the 2nd that 
can induce my brot her to alter his determinjition. I therefore tftnk it 
unnecessary to forward the letter to him. However, if you pai'ticularjy 
insist upon it, I shall comply with your wishes. ' «* 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient humb^3 seiwant, 

“ Charles J. Napikh, Major-General. 

“ I leave this t(5\vn to-morrOw for Ireland, and shall not return for a 
foitnight, at the My letters wilF all remain here till my 

1 clurn. 

Colonel Clowes, &c.'’ C. J. N. 

From Lieutenavit-Gencral Lord Edward Somerset to Colonel Clowes. 

“ Manheira, Germany, Jan. 22, 1838. 

My DEAfi CoLONEr.,f -Having been absent from England for several 
months past, I have only just received your letter of the 4th January* 
transmilling copies of insertions the UnitSd Service Journal of the last 
and present month, with reference to the statements published by Colqnel 
volume of the Peninsulffi* War, relative to the operations 
of the 3rd Dpogoons, when under your command, *on the Guareij?., pn the 
18th July, 1812. " 

‘‘ I trust I need not assure you thai^ it wovld afford me great pleasure 
io giv<n you a full and satisfactory answer upon a subiect vrhich you 
must natutidly feel so great an interest ; but although I have a 'perfect 
recollection of the circumstance of the regiment being detached from the 
brigade on that occasion, yet, after the lapse of so many years, I cannot 
call to mind alldhe particulars that occurred ; I am, nevertheless,* enabled 
to state, from the recollection of some memorandums ^which I made at the 
time, that the impression on my mind o6 the resist *of this movement of 
your regiment is certaifdy ati variance » with ^ the description '^iven by 
. Colonel Napier; and ihai so far from, the 3rd t)rafrQoe^s having |^n 
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immediately driven hack, a$ stated by him, t/li remargin my notes, I 
thifik, was to the purport thdt the advance nJacfe by them, to cover the 
troops th^ were ordered to support, was attended with the desired effect, ij 
“ Lord Charles Manners having mentioned the subject to me last spring, 
before 1 left England, induced me to refer to my notes, which I have not 
now with me ; and, consequently, the above statement is made from 
recolle<}tion*-j)ut I believertt to be correct. 

• ** Believe me, my clear Colonel, very gincerely yours/ 

“ Col. Clowes, &c.” , • * * “ H#E, H. Somerset. 


j^rom Major-General §ir George Scovell Lieiit.-Colonel Clowes. 

, “Royal Military. College, 8th February, 1838. 

*‘My dear QnowBS, — In reply to your letter, I have no hesitation in saying, 
that I have oftito heard the late Colonel Ilervey state the obligation he 
felt him^ielf under to you ,#nd the 3rd Dragoons, for tJie gallantry displayed 
by you in relieving the Hussars and 14th fronMhe perilous state in which 
lire brigade found itself cn the day of the Guarena ; and from all I under- 
stood from him of the affair, it is correctly stated by Captain Jebb, in his 
letter to the Editor of the United Service Journal of the 20tli November, 
1837, with the unimportant error, of giving my pgor friend Osborne the 
rank of Lieutcpiant-Colonel ; he was killed the battle of Salamanca a 
few days after the affaiiiabova referred to, v%ith the rank of Captain. 

“ Believe me, very sincerely yours, 

“ Lieut.-Colonel Clowes.’’ * * “ G. Scovell. 


# 

Fi om Major-General Sir Charles Dalbiac to Colonel Clowes. 

“ 31, Cavendish-square, l‘Jth February, 1838. 

“ My dear Clowes, — '^ have received your letter with reference to the 
controversy which has sprung up, touching the share which the 3rd Dra- 
goons bore in the abtion*with a part of the French army upon the Gua- 
rena on the 18th July, 1812. 

“ You will quite understand, from the manner in which the 3rd Dra- 
goons were detached from General Le IMarchant’s brigade upon that occa- 
sion, that I was not an eye-witness to the cJperations immediately referred 
to; but I had repeated opportunities of conferring thereupon with officers 
who were personally engaged in that affair, all of whom entertained Ihe 
fullest impression that General Alten’s brigade of cavalry were much in- 
debted to the 3rd Dragoons, for the relief afforded by the advance of that 
•regiment under your command, , * 

“ Such was the opinion of Lieut.-Colonel Osborne, the Assistant-Quar- 
termaster-General, an old brother officer of xniue, Jlv;th whom 1 particularly 
conversed upon the subject, and I ean venture to affirni that such was the 
conviction of General Le Merchant, who expressed himself in terms of 
warm ^ppobation of the conduct of tife 3rd according to the*’ 

report which had been matle tojurak , • ^ - 

I can only add, that I was never more surprised than upi^n 
th^ oourse bf Jast year, \hat a difference of opinion had been started with 
regard to the affair in question. 

' ^ B^llevoiraJ to remain, ray dear Clowes, , - 

. • ' ' • ^ Vours most faithfully, 

** L. CJowes, Esq. • * “ J. C- DalbiaC 

late Liet;it.-Coionel 3rd Dragoons,’* 

, From Lid^tlrGeneral Sir John Elley to Captain Jebb. 

, ^ •^Chold^rten Lodge, AmesbuSry, «th MarcBi 1838^ 

. « Dear jEBn,*-HYour Mler, dadedihb 4l!h, telld itne a letter ad- 

dressed to theEdi^ of tthe Unit^ Sei^fce Jotwnal by Colonel Napier^ 
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containing wh^i may be j^onsidered a repetition of the operation of General ' 
Alten’s brigade, as set forth in tne fifth volume of the Colonel’s ‘Hist^ory 
of the Peninsular "Vyar.’ * 

“ A statement given by Colonel Brotherton, for what purpose I shall not 
stop to inquire, appears to have been the cause of it. What Hie substance 
of such information may have been I knowtmot ; it, however,,, appears to 
have had the effect of placing on record a degree of implied repro^h, on 
the conduct of the 3rd Dragoons, on the 18th of July, 1812.*ivhen Ifr^gaded 
with the Hussars aiAi 1 4th Light Dragoons,, which, in my humble judg- 
ment, it does not d*eserve. ^ ^ ‘ 

It is said lookers-on frequently sq€ more of the game than thos^ en- 
gagedan it : I was one of tke former, and out of danger on the day ajjove- 
mentioned ; and my impressions were, that great commendation was due 
to the 3rd Dragoons for the prompt support given to the other regiments 
when retiring. 

•‘Had the 3rd Dragoons charged the retreatinjr French cavalry (which 
Colonel Clowes, I beSove, rwas about to do, when checked by General Al- 
len), it did appear to me, the regiment would har'e been committed by the 
rash attempt, and thereby involved with heavy masses of infantry and artil- 
lery, under cover of vj:hich the French cavalry retired. It would likewise 
appear that, in such a dilemma tht broken squadrons of the retiring regi- 
ments would not be abld to rally in due time to afford supjj^rt. 

“ Although a period of nearly twenty-sil yeufi has elapsed since 1812, 
my notes of that campaign give aid Jo my memory, and yield a hope that I 
am not much in error in the statement I have given. 

“ I have declined publishing strictures on the Cavalry Service during 
the Peninsular campaigns, notwithstanding the desire of several friends 
that I would do it. I had many reasons for adopting this resolution, 
amongst others, I was unwilling to give pain to any gallant officeirwhose 
conduct might exhibit more zeal than judgment. I must also have endea- 
voured to describe what the cavalry arm did, and wh«t it might have done, 
the tise and aduA-e to which it was exposed, &c. 

“ I have occasionally, when my humble opinion, has been required, 
given my testimon} of the good conduct of a corps, ^without reflecting on 
another to add to cis celebrity^ ’ 

“ To conduct an attack of cavalry is generally considered a service of no 
difficulty. It certainly is not, should the officer commanding be regard- 
less of consequences. The test, however, of merit, in the leader is, to pro- 
vide against a disorderly retieat, should unavoidable necessity requiie a 
retrograde movcaient, 

“ (xalloping up to an enemy, and confnig quicker back again, is a Cos- 
sack mode of warfare I do not admire in regular cavalry. 

* “ Although unsoliched from any quarter, I am unwilling to conclude 
this letter without performing an act of common justice. 

“ During the war the ;3rd Dpagitons carae\inder my immediate direetlon, 
on several occasions, parlitiularly at Salamanca ; and it affords me a real 
^>Rt'^iia;i^tion*^in being able, unequivocally, lo place on record the feet of my 
entire apprty^al of the galJaiitry and steadiness of the corps, eyen under 
difficulties which could not have been surmounted without discfpKne, 
steadiness, and intrepidity. c. ^ « 

am, dear Jebb, youifs very truly, 

“ J, Elley.** 
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The Nelson Testijfnonia\ 

]\fR. Editor,*— Tt is your particular ]:fi-ovince Swatch, with an anxious 
and inquiring spirit, over all measures tending to the development of 
national feeling towards the Army and Navy, the guardians of the public 
safety in tiroes of difgculty and danger, and whose interests are liable to be 
disregarded, in blessed times dl’ peace. * 

Taking this view of your»calling, and feeling that you have honourably 
fulfilled your dfity to the United Service, I now addre5j^ you. 

There is not a'*heart in Engtand that does*hot exult and feel pride in the 
glofuHis career of offr gi^af :ni?val and military commanders. Nelson and 
‘ W eliington. Tt has been the fate of the latter to outlive his ccfhquests, and 
to rce\»ve those plaudits frdm his countrymen which to many heroes have 
been^osthum(ws. 

How can national exultation be sufficiently expressed towards Nelson ? 
is a (piestion which has presented itself to every patriotic breast. That 
this feelir^ should be so vf^rid, and not weakened by the lapse of time, and 
Ihii^tlu} public ways of the capital should to the'pres^nt day be unadorned 
by Hiiy groat work in comiflemoration of his renown, is incomprehensible. 

The call to save Great Britain from the imputation of ingratitude towards 
her naval champion has proceeded from the proper quarter, from the 
service to which he was an honour ; and yet there two points on which 
I am disposed tti cavil witTi thc^officers of the Navy. Why is this appeal 
to the nation so tardily pur forward, and why was the call for a meeting to 
promote so popular a purpose not ushered to the world in a way whicli 
would have brought together the distinguished of all ranks of society? 
(Jan any one doubt but that the great Captain of the age would have been 
prominent in assisting on such an occasion? His generous spirit would 
have gloried in doing honour to his rival in fame, and in proclaiming the 
merits ?f the sister service.^^ Ay, to an appeal to national feelings judici- 
ou^y made, to a call for a meeting properly promulgated, thousands would 
have responded, and ^ot 3, hall in London would have been sufficiently 
capacious to contain the multitudes desirous of doing honour to the memory 
of the great naval hei’^. 

I do not quarrel with the Navy for claiming Nelson* as her own ; but 
this is a rigid disputed by every grade in the^British Enmire. *The Army, 
Lords, Ck)mmons, Law, Pl^sic, Clergy, Agriculturist, Merchant, Artist, 
high and low, rich and poor, all pride themselves in this great man, and 
all claim him as their own. 

There are so many calls on the public purse that I think the Chancellor 
(U‘ the Exchequer was quite justif\pd in declining to enteftam the subject 
on the motion of Sir E. Codridgton. 

It is a point on which the feelings of the n»fiop should be» expressed^ 
and 1 hope the committee whll take sMsich steps as may eiicourage the sub- 
scriptions of all ranks, and tlvit they will invite the receipt, not only of 
shillings, but of pence ; and thus permit ?he'pooi; man as well as the rich 
to contribute in the display U national gratitudp. If this plan is pursued^ 
such a sum will be raised^as will be unexampled for such a purpose teftne 
annals^of history. * • 

To#recommend the comnuttee to re-commence business by calling 
another meeting, may not be judisiofis; but it is it\ their power In a 
measure, to ’^'remedy ‘^the error of the original proceeding, by calling the^ 
attention of all classes to the duty they owe to themselves in doing honoifr 
to one of the most single-minded, disuiterested patriots j^ngland has ever 
produced. » 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, 

& Your obedient servant, 

London, March 26, 18^8. , " Miles, 
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<• SChe Aotation Syste7n. 

Mr. Editor,— Mach having been urged by interested persons against 
the ** Rotation System,” and Army medical men having written and said a^ 
great deal of nonsense as to Ijie mischief ami sickness? which they suppose 
would ensue on moving regiments from the finest Indies to Nqith America, 
even spring or summer weather, I have gr^at pleasure in stating that 
experience has now,, proved that this change may be macte, cven^^in the 
very depth of winter, without*any risic of heM^h to the troops ; but on the 
contrary, that the change will benefit, all, 'ar.d pf'esefve the lives of ipany ^ 
who would have fallen victos to a Idnger service in the West Indies. 

No^r as to facts : — The feth Regiment came out to Berbice and ?5?ome- 
rara in the year 1829. After serving three years and a^’half in these 
wretched and sickly colonies, they performed a tour of duty through the 
West India Islands, and were detached between Barbadoes and Grenada, 
when they wew& ordered, on the 7th of December last, after u!^)wards of 
eight years* West Iifdia sSrvice, suddenly and unexpectedly, and provjfled 
only with thin cool West India clothing, to emijark at twenty-four hou.s' 
notice on board her Majesty's ship Cornwallis, for Nova Scotia. After 
picking up the left wing of the regiment at Grenada on the 10th of Decem- 
ber, the Cornwallis proceeded northward, and arrived at Halifax on the 
2nd of January, disembarking the 65th fhe seme day. '' Thanks to the 
exceeding kindness and hospitality of Captain Sir Richard Grant and all 
the officers of her Majesty*s^slnp Cornwallis, to their military guests, <he 
regiment suffered nothing on the voyage. Four days after the G5th Regi- 
ment disembarked from the Wesflndies, at Halifax, the right wing was 
ordered to New Brunswick, (St. John’s and Frederick’s Town,) to replace 
the 34th Regiment proceeding overland to Canada. 

The regiment has now been upwards of a njonth doing nearly thl^ whole 
of the garrison duty at Halifax, St, John’s and Frederick’s Town ; an?! I 
rejoice to say, so far from suffering from the cffang(?; the men are wondeis 
fully recovering their European looks and strength. I have now only 
twenty men in hospital at Halifax, and three in thawing at New Bruns- 
wick, or total of 23 for the whole regiment; while in the West Indies 
there were usual^ more thaA double that number sick. 

Two worn-out soldiers, habitual drunkards, have died since our arrival 


here* but they could not have lived longer anywhere, while 1 am sure at 
least 100 men have been saved by the change, and their constitutions 
regenerated, who would have died had the regiment remained a year 
longer in the West Indies. ,, 

The 1st division of the gallant 93rd Highfanders have just arrived from 
'home direct; but I r/^£^lytthink my old West Indians stand the cold on 
garrison duty just as well as their tRgliland friends, and I therefore hope 
and trust that the pretence of danger h^om change of climate can no 
longer be set up as a prop to a sjstemof favouritism ; and that the “ rota- 
Jjoh system” may be permj-nently established? 

j honour to be, Mr. Editor, 

Your most o'bedient servant, ^ ^ 

H. SEmov, 

Ha]|^fax, Nova Sco^a, .6th Feb., 1838* C5th Regt' 
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^ ^ PovUmoutli, March 21 st/1 838. 

Mr. Editor,-— This has been rather a bustlin^if rngnth: several , ships 
have arnted jfni sailed; preparations are making for the embarkation ot 
troops iij Canada^ a Court Martial hg-s beer^ held ; but unfortunately a 
mosk melancholy shijjw reck ^asUaken place. 

, Th^ rival frigates, fncodstatft and have had a pretty jjfood. trial of 

their ^ability and powers during the last two^or three winter nicuitbs, 
having^ as mo^ of your readers know, bee/i despatched from Cork to 
Halifax with tne 93rd Regiment. The following i.s an account of the 
Inconstant’s voyage out and homo. When the Pique returns (and she is 
expected hpre, orders being^t the Admiral Superintendent's Ollice to take 
her in dock if her delects require it) it is to be^hopo^ that some of her 
ofRc^-s will furnish equaP^ clear particulars of her tri[). 

Inconstant. — On the 6th January, 1838, H.M.S. Inconstant sailed from 
Cork with the right wing of the 93rd Highlanders, iin^ler the command o|r 
Major Arthur, having on board, with her own cre^% nearly GOO souls, 
including men w^men, and childien, and fivemMutlfs’ provisions, baggage,, 
&c. The wind had been lilowi^g for some time from the westward, — the 
morning after she .sailed it came round to the southward, and continued so 
four or five days, during vs’hich time she*riin upwards of 120U miles, about 
half the distance ; on one occasion the /nconstaht actually went upwards 
of fifteen knots, though only fourteen and a-half were marked on the log- 
book; after that she had nothing but a continuation of gales of wind 
accompiyiied with heavy snow stoims ; the wind veering from S.W. tO N.W. 

0^1 the evening of the 20^i .januarv, after being out fourteen days, so 
much had the gale inci^eascfi that the close-reefed maintop-sail and main- 
stay-sail were blown away, and the ship lay-to for the night under a clpse- 
reefed main try-sail. On the aiovning ol#thc 21st the Inconstant was 
wore under bare polesTi^ieither then nor on the previous night did she ship 
a single sea. In the log of that •day, being^^under cloAii-recfod fore and’ 
maintop-sail, main and miztyi try-sail, and lore stay-sail, at noon it wns 
marked “hard gales with heavy squalls and a heavy sea ; ship remarkably 
easy, carrying a turn weather helm.” So intense was the cold during the ' 
snow storm that many of the men Ipst the temporary use of their hands, 
and some fainted away from extreme agony. On the 234h January the 
slfip got into soundings, but o\}(ing4o the thickness of the weather did not 
make the land until the 28th, and on the 29th anchored in Halifax bar- . 
hour, being twenty-three days from Cork, whicR, considering ftie time of** 
year, must be admitted to be an extraordinarily quick passage, and having , 
had two maintop-sails and two Bour.ses spljt to pieces. 

The day the Inconstant got in, her sides and roifes were coated with ice f/, 
the thermometer down to eignt, about twenty-fciir degrees beUitv frg^aitfe^^^ 
point. On the 93rd landing they were met by several hundredis of the in- 
habitiimts, ahd most heartily cheerefl. 

, .yn4he 6th February theiilnconsymt left Halifax on her return to. 
England. F^r tiie tirst three or itlur days the wind was from the Sa6thi« 
and eastward. ^On tAe morning of the 10th February the wind suddenly, 
shifted to the west\vard, which gmduajly increased to a hurricane. The 
ship was soon scudding under a close-reeted maintop-sail %nd fore*sail ; in 
a short time there was a most awful and tremendous sea running, more so 
than the oldest sailor ^iV board ever repacmbered to have seen : seveml 
seas came.up astern at high as thp mi^h-top, and the horizon fomard 
W&S frequently seen over ^he*foretc»-saibyai¥i ; a toall gig at th&afern 
*^vits, howeveg remained there without sustainiRgi the least injufy. ' On 

* II. S, Jooaw, No. 113 >*Apiul, 1838. , . . • , ^ 
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that day (thJ 10th February) the ship made 310 miles, an equal, if not a 
greater distance than ari^r ship ev^r made in twenty-four hours. Incon- 
sequence of the ftbremost davit being carried away the starboard quarter’ 
boat was lost, and in endeavouring to save the life of a^an who was 
nearly washed overboard the First-Lieutenant (Sacket Hope) was seriously 
hurt, the bight of the boat's fall having gSe entangled round his leg, and 
he would most certainly have been dragged ever the side if neve«£fl of the 
watch had not rushed to his assistance. The boat in filing stfMck the 
spare maintop-saiA-yard, whfch wa^ outsidfe* );he chains, carried awaj the 
after-lashing and part of the yard, a;id if went ALfter*" the cutter. Tfee sea, 
increased (hiring the nigld, and in ihe middle watch part of a heavy sea 
in thv; Ice roll came ov^ the starboard waist hammock netfingT'which 
filling iraraedialely, il was of course washed away. As tKe hatchen were 
not battened down, the officer of the watch ordered the deck to be scuttled 
in two or three places to clear her of the water, but it subsetiuently ap- 
])eared to be n:?edless, as her rolling was verj^’easy, and nothirtg on deck 
was started, or scartc a /npe-yaru strained aloft : it w'as not even reqnsite 
to double-breach the guns, although very ht'avy ones. After the 
moderated they had nothing but changeable winds, and anchored at FJy- 
mouth on tlie ■23rd«Febriiar3% bping seventeen days making the passage 
from Halifax. " 

The Inconstant’s character for speed, ^fter Jhree snc(!essfiil trials with 
the Pique, coaid not be doubted; but her passage to North America, 
across the Atlantic and back, in « the depth of winter, lier lying-to and 
scudding ill some of tlu^ heaviest galCvS of wind and stormy weather that 
could he met with in any part or the world, with such perfect ease, and 
without labouring in the least, has fully proved that she lias not only speed 
luit every other good (lualily retpiisite for a most perfect man-of-Yar, and, 
therefore, most justly may her gallant const^riictor, Hear-Adrniral Hf^yes, 
be proud of her. The Inconstant has been refitted, and is perfectly ready 
again for service. We repeat. Unit a lucici desdription of the Pique’s 
voyage to and from Halifax, wdth the head-quarters of the 93rd Regiment, 
will be highly interesting, to be placed in juxtaposition with the foregoing 
clear and admirable statement of that qf the Inconstant. 

On the Srd inSiant Actmun, 23, Captain Lord Fidwavd Russell, 

came to Spit bead from the South Americarl Station, having on board 
9 ;bout 3j0,000 dolUus on freight on merchants' account, and her Majesty's 
Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of Jlrazil, Henry Hamilton, Esq., and 
family. The Actaioii left Valparaiso on the 2nd November; Rio Janeiro, 
3rd January; &nd Bahia, 16th Janua(;y. The squadron were disposed as 
follows: — ^The Stag, 46, Commodore Sulivhn, at Valjiaraiso; Imogene at 
,the South* Sea Islaqd.s, but expected to be at Valjiaraiso about the middle 
of January ; Cleopatra, at Mexico ;* Rover and Basilisk, with the Chilian 
squadron on the Coast of Peru ; Dublin, */with the flag of Rear-Admiral 
Sir G. E. Hamond, Lyra and^ Spider, at Hio Janeiro; the Admiral 
anxiously ^waiting to be relieved in 4;he^*omiliand by Rear-Admiral Ross ; 
“T^OWiatrice* at Buenos Ayres, and Sparrowbawk at Montevideo. The 
Ilercule, Inench ship of the line, havmg the Prince de Jqinville or. hoard, 
and a corvette called the Favourite, arrived from Toulon at Rio on the IJnd 
January. ^ ^ 

The Samarang kas lying at Bahia for the protection of' the British prO'^ 
perty, and the Wizard was at Pernamb\ico. All commerce at Bahia was 
completely suspended, the town and forts being in possession of therebelsv 
The British property was respected in consequence of the rebel chief hav- 
ing issued a proclamation declaring that any'^>erson found guilty df 
plunder should be shot. The Imperialists had leo'dved reinforfements ol 
troops from Pernambuco, but the R^bel Chief, so tar from evincing ahy 
symptom of surrender, declared he would arm the black p^opiilation ; .awl 
it is, therefore, more than probable that the most sanguinary result Trill bl 
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the eml of the rebellion. In the course of her-ser^ice on thelSouth Ameri- 
caniStation the Actgeon has visited several ofthe*J?outh Sea Islands. 

•[In a previous sheet a detailed account will be found of the Actaeon’s 
sojourn amonjj the various Syouth Sea Islands, and we have, therefore, 
omitted it here.] • 

The Actaeon, having landed^ier treasure, \^as ordered into this harbour 
to be paid off, |nd was put crut of commission yesterday the 20 th March: 
before «Miis occurred her Captain had the bad luck to ]\e compelled te'have 
a Court Martial” hgild on the Carpenter for i^peated acts of drunkenness, 
^and’{Jie charges beThg tally pro vec^ the Court sentenced him to be re- 
ducea^ from the second class of warrant officeri^of his rank, to the third 
class.* ^The Action is to bd taken in dock and Drought forward for slirvice 
agair^with all expedition. 

On the 16th instant H.M. steamer Columbia, Mr. Thompson, K.N., 
Commander, arrived from Passages, bringing to England about 130 of the 
disbanded* O’CoiineU LogiBn. The greater part have b*en moved from 
Spain in the Prince Regent and Alonzo tianspdrts, tO Scotland and Ire- 
land. Very few have vofunteered to continue in the Spanish service. 
Those which the Columbia l)rought to this port were paid a portion of 
their wages in cash, but the arrears anej gratuity wefe in the shape of a 
printed ticket, stating they weie entitled to certain,sirtiis, winch many will 
lose, and as llu^ naturally sa^ and think, be. defrauded of both. Their 
outward condition was most pitiable, many being scarcely decent, and all 
filthy and dirty in the extreme. They most^ly appeared healthy young 
men, and fit for service, but expressed tlfcmselves to be disgusted with the 
treatment they have experienced fromnlie Spanish Government. They 
were landed at the Dockyard, and passed out as they received their money. 
Some have since been inlisled into the depots m tins garrison. 

The fiellcrophoii, Mailaga^car, Pique, and Orestes, are daily expected. 
The*Rellerophon having been on the rocks at Gibraltar, is to be docked 
and repaired here : shdwas^in a most perilous situation, and but for the 
skill and seamanship of her Captain (Samuel Jackson, C.R.), aided by a 
well-'disciplined crew, •would have been lost. The Madagascar, since her 
outfit at Poitsmoulh, has been on-shore once or twice in the West Indies, 
and her damages are so serious that she has biWn ordered ^o rue, and is also 
to be docked and refilled hefe with all expedition. The Pique I alluded to 
before. The Orestes has been upwards of three years in commission, and 
is ordered from the Mediterranean to be paid off. 

The Lily, a new IG-gun brig, built by the present Surveyor; the Mo* 
dgste, a corvette constructed l)y ^Rear-Admiral Elliot, “C.B. ; and the 
Volage, 2 ('', liave called here cif their way to their several destinations : tlie 
two first are for the Cape station, the Volage Hor East Indies, Tlw^ 
Volage and her Majesty’s late schooivsr Pincher sailed fiom Sheerness for 
this port on Sunday the 4th ins4^int. Between four and five p.m. on Tues- 
day the Gth, the schooner was observed standing jn for the Isle of Wiulit, 
to wiadward of the Volage^ the*, weather fine, but the wind at times 
squally; the Messenger, Government steamer, two Irish steamers, ‘Slid 
severaii)theT vegseis were in sight, all bound up Channel ; the Volage and 
^ PinclT^r working to Spithead. " It is supposed, for no one is alive to tell 
* th^dale, that a squall caught the s^hConer, threw l\er on her beam-ends, 
and having a pfSs. of sail set, and a heavy gun amiJships, with bolts,* 
spars, &c., on deck, she never rig;jited. and all on board were instantly 
drowned, ^ 

It is also said, that when the Volage missed her, she made exertions to 
discover where she was 5 * and that, it being then dark, a blue-light was 
burnt and,a gun fired,*to denote her position, in case any of the unfor- 
timate people should be a*)lc Jo get Jo her; but beyond that nothing wao 
for thb Volage made the best of her way to Spithead, without Key- 
ing the sea all liight, and at tlie dawn of day causing a look-out to m 

• • . « N 2 . . 
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kept for the vfreck. It,}s also asserted, that not until the following Satur- 
(iiiy, in conse(j[Uence runioui’s prevailinjj of the loss of the schooner, 
was any inquiry os investigation made, and then a sort of gossip was held < 
at the Port Admiral’s Office about her and^ her unfortunate crew ; for it 
does not appear that it led to any steps being taken f.to sen’^ in search of 
her, and the matter would pVobably have Ifceq dropped, the Volage being 
ordered to sea, but detained until Tuesday morning, the Captain’^ services 
being required as member of a Court-martial. ^ 

However, on MLonday the* 1 ‘2th instant, ’hve days aftei* the melancholy 
occurrence, two Cowes pilots called op the’ Kdrt Adinh al to state thaj/they 
had seen the crutch of the main-boem of a vessel supposed to belong to a* 
inan-»of-war, lying, or ratluii* floating, about f(far miles and a half ^.S.W. 
of the Owers light-vessel;* and the Second-Master-Atfendant the 
Dockyard, having been despatched early on Tuesday morning, ascertained 
that the wreck of tlie Pincher is lying in about fourteen fathoms water, on 
Jier larboard b»oadsidc, with all sail set, and *ber head S.W. * Measures 
were immediate!) taken fo weigh her; and on Thursday Mr. Sadler Jj;^ain 
went with the buoy-boats, mooring, and other fighters, sailing craft, ai>d a 
force of lOU riggers and seamen from the ships; and the Columbia steamer 
having landerl her in«n from Spam, was promptly supplied with coals, and 
despatched after thefni, * 

Mr, Abbinett, of Gosport, with his cjjbw', and their tliving-apparatus, 
were also employed ; but in consequence of thl* tempestuous state of the 
weather, and the heavy sea,u])on ^he spot, they have all been compelled to 
return fo poit, without doing mor»i than ascertain her exact position. Mr. 
Abbinett’s men have been down tWice, but could not see a single body ; 
and although there are a variety of reports that some have been washed 
on shore, yet not one has been recognised. The galf of her trysail-boom 
w^as brought to the Dockyard on Monday, having been picked up bff Wor- 
thing; and this morning the Victoria, revenu'e cutter, brought in a sftiall 
boat picked up olf Peachy Head. The weather totally prevents all work, 
upon her; and as INFr. Sadler thinks, and no one in the Dockyard is more 
competent to perform tlie worlt of raising the schooner, that it will require 
four or five days' 'calm weather to float her, there Vs every probability that 
she will be brokfo to pieces^beforc quiet weather occurs. 

It remains now only to say, tliat the Pinchtr was built at Bermuda in 
1826, of cedar; she was paid off nut Jong ago at Chatham, and after being 
repaired, was lilted lor sea again, and the command of her given to Lieut. 
Thomas Hope (a), who, with the following oliicers, seamen, Marines, and 
boys, were siqfposed to have been in her when she overset. Their namjps 
appear on the last muster-book left at shedrness ; whether there were any 
^^uassenger® or not, unconnected with the Navy, time only will discover : — 
^'Thomas H. S nos weft — Clerk in Ciiarge. 

Andrew Anderson — Assistant-Surgeon... 

William Yeames— Sc^ond-Mtster and Pilot. 

^ Michael Kelly — Clerk in Charge jipn GiitFon. 

^ *^i11iam,VTray— BoatsvVain’s-Mate. 

Wifliam Sergeant, Kichard Ward, f^Tohn Glynn, Charles Parkej^, Abra- 
ham Logan, George Thomas, Hugh Willis^ms. James Ifeiining, (^harles 
Arthur, James Itogers, James Doylt, ^llen Gibson, John Walker— Able ' 
‘ Seftmen. 

• Klias Laurie — Gunner’s Crew. 

Edward Parsons, Thomas Ilarrfs, Jo’hn Browning, Robert Scott, John 
Ross— Boys of tne First Class. ^ ^ ^ 

Thomas Hamilton, Robert Newman— Boys of the Second Class. 

William Pelly. corporal ; and Samuel Curtis, Jldward Woods, Na^he 
Clarke, William Goodman, and Peter JDenni,^, piivates — Hpyal 

The Apollo troop-ship is ready for service; and the 
returned from foreign. service, is preparing . again, ,fpr s^a/ . 'JThe 
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Master of the Garrison has orders to send stores to IVinchesftr, for ihe iiso 
*of the two battalions of the Guards \rhich are to mareji from London on 
the 26th instant into that city. It is believed they will be kept there until 
the troop-ship» are quite prepared to take them on board, and then hauled 
alongside the Bockyafd : the trjops will then siake a forced march into the 
yard, and step from the jeyy into the ships. Theie are orders to take 
charge ^ all baggage that may he sent down, and about sixty ions 
belonging to the»Grenadier Giyircis is now on*its passage to the Dockyard. 
The^Malabar and '•Hastings •wiU each take troop*.*, and the Inconstant, 
Piqinf, and, no doubt, Madagascar^so that Lord Diirliam >\’ill depart 
from Sjjithead with a large fcree. There are two' steamers to acconq)any 
the squadron. , 

Th^ following Midshipmen passed for Lieutenants at this port on the 
13th instant Mr. .Tohn E. Bridges, Lord Fred. H. Kerr, Mr. C. H. May, 
Mr. A. 11. Jlunlop, Mr. T. tf. Hodgson, Mr. P. G. Ncttletmi, Mr. Geo. L. 

G. Bowyear. , 

* p- 

P.S. — ^The Tagus steam-packet has arrived at Falmouth ; and by her we 
have letters from the Mediterranean stpiadruti up to the end of February, 
and from Gibraltar, Oporto, and Lisbon^ a fort nigjit* later. Admiral the 
Hon. Sir Robert S^topford was atJVlalta 'with the following ships: — Princess 
Charlotte (flag), Rodney, Wngiiard, Barham, J^rtlaiul, with the flag of 
Rcar**Admiral Sir T. Btiggs ; Ceylon, with the broad pendant of (Japtain 
Superintendent Sir John Louis ; Dido, Beacon, Wolverine, Magpie, 
and Confiance. The Asia had gone Xcf Athens. Previous to her going, 
an exchange had taken ])lace between Commander Holt of that ship, and 
Commander Newell of the Orestes. The latter ship was to sail for Eng- 
land imtnediately, and may be daily expected. Tlic Portland had her 
orders also, and Is on her palsage home, with Rear-Admiral Sir T. Briggs 
and lamily. The BelferopWori Was in the Mole at Gibraltar. Captam 
Jackson has applied to leave the ship, that he may take up his appoint- 
ment as Supcrintencknt of Pembroke Dockyard, and for Commander 
Picking to be allowed'to bring the Bellerophon to England ; but as the 
latter is sick in Gibraltar Hospilal, it may* bo some t\Vfks before she 
arrives. The vacancy in t’Ae fleet occasioned by the death of Lieutenant 
Arlett of the Confiance has been given to Mr. Richard Oliver, Mate of th^ 
Princess Charlotte — the command of the Confiance to Lieutenant Stop- 
ford, a nephew of the Comraaiuler-in-Chicf. 

,ln consequence of Captain J. D. Dundas, M.P. for Bevizes, having 
accepted the appointment of (51erk* of the Ordnance, a new Captain to 

H. M.S. Britannia, the flag-ship of Admiral Sir# P.*purham at this port^ 
will be nominated. It is reported that Captain J. i^. Taylor, C.B., wilifle 
the person. 

The Nautilus is ordered to the Coast of^frtca Jo relieve the Childers. 


^ , , Lloyd’.s, March 2l, 1S38. 

Siii^'^The Ccfttimittec for managing the affairs of Lloyd's have had 
• thoijp sfttention drawn to Ibefftllowin^ paragraph in the unhed Seryice 
J ournal for the 4>i'esejpt month, under the head of ' * • 

“ Correspondence from tl^e Pri|pcipal Ports and Stations. 

** Portsmouth, •Feb. 21, 1838. 

“ Since fny Pijniarks upon the floating bridge, which was in contem- 
plation between 'Gosport* and the towns qf Portsmouth and the 

proposers of, and isUbsft'ibers to, the undertaking, after golfing the shkre- 

^hat filled t<^ 1 he amount *bf ^6»OpOt.;(oU thaiwys‘>bquirt?d) dre^.up 

P^tUjpn to Padiament for leave to have if, whefij hehbla, qppo^tion 

^^Jirung up fVom a qttotef nbt^bofbi^ ^xpetsiod, 
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Insurance at' Lloyd’s, thi^ough their Secretaiy, announce^ their in- 
tention not to ojjen an insurance on any vessels that might visit Forts-^ 
mouth Harbour while such a formidable structure as a floating bridge 
was plying between the towns, and rendering the anchomge dangerous, 
and the cables and hawsers pf ships liable In injury/' 

I am directed to inform you, that the statement is utterly destitute of 
any .foundation, and to request that you will insert a cdhtratljction in 
your next Number,* t . ^ 

I am, Sir, your obedient f^ervant, , 

, ^ “ W. Dobson, Secrettiry. * 

The foregoing has arrived too late for veference to our Port<^mouth 
correspondent this month. -We shall ascertain, by our n<‘xt, the fi^unda- 
tion of the statement alluded to~in tlie mean time we append Mr. Dob- 
son’s contradiction.— Ed. 


‘ Plymouth, March 20th, 19#?8. 

Mr. Editor, — The Britomart, 10, tender to ihc Alligator, 28, Capfain 
Sir J. Gordon Bremer, went out of IJamoaze into the Sound on the 20th 
ult., having compUfied her chain messenger, the fitment of which appears 
to have been the clueM cause of her deTcnfion in harbour for nearly a fort- 
night previously. Both the Britomart aijd Alligator wejo paid vvages in 
advance on tl\e 21st, and sailed, in conquiny, on the following day, to pro- 
ceed on their voyage to Avstralif*. The severe gales which these ships 
encountered shortly after they ItU this port made it necessary that the 
Alligator should return, having ‘sprung her bowsprit: she came back 
accordingly on the 26th, was brought into harbour, and supplied with a 
new one: on the 4tli of this month she again wont out of harbour, and 
took her final departure on the 8tli, expectuijii^to fall in with the Britopiart 
at Tone rifle, 

The Calliope, 2S, Captain T. Herbert, came iiVto the Sound on the’ 
2.'Jrd ult., and sailed on tlie 21^1 of tins muntli for licr destination, South 
America. The , Vulcan, steam revenue-vessel, J*leutenant-Commander 
(h’ispin, from Poj-tsmouth, qlso arrived on the 23rd ult., and sailed for a 
cruize on the 27\h ; and the Diligence, transport, came in on the same 
day from Portsrnuulh, with stores ior the. Doc^cyarcl. 

1 The Inconstant, 36, Captain D. Pnng, arrived in the Sound on the 24th 
from Halifax, having conveyed thither, from Cork, part of the 93rd llcgi- 
ment. It appears that on her passage out she ran, for two successive 
days, 277t miles per day, and during l^at time she sailed 28^ miles in two 
hours, under double-i^eefed top-sails, amf’ topgallant-sails. In coming 
tj-^aek she made goo.k ^lonniles in tw’enty-four hours, and completed her 
passage within eighteen days, havittg left Halifax on the Oth of February. 
wShe experienced severe weather both oii^. and home. Onthcllthand 
12th it blew a heavy gaW from the S.W. On Sunday the ISlh a seaman 
fell from the flying jib-hoom : the lUV-biio^ was instantly lowered, and 
two^of the,^“ young gentlemen'’ on board readily jumped into a boat in 
the hope of rescuing the poor fellow frdm a watery grave ; ,but*the «l3^i was 
running very high at the time, and after /in absence of more than two 
hours from the shjp, ,they returned to her, flhding that Jhei^eifoits were 
‘ unS,vailing. * ‘ • 

’ The interest which is felt at this pprt respecting the Inconstant has 
caused particular inciuiry to he made into her actual condition after the 
severe weather she encountered in twice crossing the 4-tlantic, ttiora espe- 
cially as she came into harbour to undergo certain repairs, which, being 
imperfectly understood, have been greatly magnified by coramyon report. 
So much has been said*of the, too sligh( conskuc^on of this shi^» as regards 
the scantling pf, and openings between, the timbers of the^frames, tWt k; 
was generally supposed she would exhibit symptoa^ of having stiainec^^ 
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herself considerably ; but as the contrary prove^tp be the dtisc, it may be 
infewed that if her structure be too slight for ships in general of her class, 
the plans from which she was built were so ably desigiAd as to have pro- 
duced an easiness in her evolutions which has favoured her greatly in all 
her movements. The most serious injury wjjich the ship has sustained, 
seems to be that which arose Aom the larboard fore-channel having been 
partial'^ statttji^l by a heavy* sea, which struck it on the underside. In 
other Inspects tjie defects were, I believe, <^f an unyuportant character. 
Th^ liave all bee» made gqpdjjy the’ Dockyard, and the ship went down 
into 4he Sound this morning, to wait orders. ^ 

On, the morning (Sunday) of the ijth ult. the tides rose to a height 
exceecilng between iive ancf six. feet, the ordinary level of high-water at 
spring tides, idundating many parts of Stonehouse and Plymouth to such 
an extent that communications from house to house could only be effected 
by the ai(J of boats. ^ 

Tlie Caledonia, 120, paul off at this port in Septembei*last, was taken 
intc* dock on the 2fith ul^., to be newly coppered and have her defects 
af^fended to. She occupies the dock in which she urulerwent a thorough 
repair eight years ago, since which time sue has been flag-ship here to Sir 
Manly Dixon ; she was afterwards employed for aboiit one year and a half 
on Channel service in command of Captain (now Hiav-Admiral) Sir James 
Ilillyar ; and lastly, was r^-commissioned in May. 1 s;jr'>, for the flag of Sir 
Josias Jiowley, on the Mediterranean Station, whence she returned six 
months ago, was paid off, and put into Ordinary. 

The Sylph, cutter, arrived from Por^femouth on the 26th iilt. ; she is to 
be fitted as a tender to the Royal AdeLaide, in the room of the Netley, and 
the latter vessel is to be fitted up and employed as a sailing-hghter. The 
TJghtnjng, steamer, Lieutenant-Commander J. Shamblei; arrived from 
WQolwich on the 27th i^t., and returned thither on the 2nd of this 
month, with the family of thiptain Phipps Hornley, (J.IL, Superintendent 
of Woolwich Dockyarcl, on tioard. 

The Devon, lighter, belonging to this ^ort, arrived from Pembroke on 
the 28th, and on the inst, sailed for the north coast of Spain with stores 
and provisions for Lord John UUy’s siiuaib’on. The^^avage, 10, Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Hon. R. Curzon, Avas'paid wages on the 28th, and 
sailed for the north coast of Spain on the 7th of this month, having on 
board, as passengers, (Captains Spnrill and Graham of the Royal Marine 
Corps, who have gone out to join the battalion at San Sebastian. The 
former of these is to relieve Captain Steele, who is appointed to the 
Marine Artillery. The Ilind^ cutler, came in on the 1 st or the month from 
the Mediterranean, dismasted, and is laid up for tl^e present in ordinary. 

Mr. Lloyd, Assistant Inspector of Government ^uara machinery, wlmJg 
attached to the Dockyard at Devoi^xirt, returned to his duties on the 1st 
instant, having completed a tour of inspecti 9 n to the various steam-packet^ 
stations at Pembroke, Waterford, Holyhead, *Dublin, Liverpool, Port- 
pat rick, Dover, and Weymouth, whidi he will ’le-visit periody:/Rlly, for the 
purpose of keeping up an accurate knowledge of the eliicnency^of the 
maqhwiery l)f tbe steam-vessels employed as packets, for the information of 
My Lords Commissioners of 4he Admiralty. 

The Canjel, lighter, arrived oi| the 2 nd instant ftpm Pembroke witj} 
stores for this yard f the Duck, lighter, sailed on the same day with«?Ores 
for Sheerness ; and the Elizabeth, tr^sport, for Woolwich. The Esj)oir, ‘ 
10 -gun-brig, Lieutenant-Commander roulson, went oirf of harbour into 
the Sound on tbe ^rd inst.; shgwas paid two months* wages in advance on 
the 5th, and sailed 09 the 9th for Falmouth, and afterwards for the north 
coast of Spain and LUbon. 

* The Barrosa, troop-shtp oi 630 ^ons burden, Mr. Gray, Master, arrived 
flirom Corlt 014 the 6th instant, leaidng there the Z8th Regitiftent of High- 
* landers (^00 etrong^ whom she brought alter an absenoe'^f 
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eleven years. ' She wasUgJcen into^dock on Tuesday last (14th ii^tant) to 
be newly coppered, and it was not before she wanted it : she was nearly 
live months making her passage iVom Ceylon to Cork. Her next voyage 
will be to Halifax with detachments of the* Royals, 37tl3u and 43rd Regi- 
ments, for whose reception s^e is now beirig fitted t»p at the Dockyard, 
with <accommodation for (iOO men, besides women and children. She will 
be undocked to-morrow (iilst), if there be sufiicient water to fioalf Jier out, 
and win be finished^by the Dpckyard, in all respects, in about a week from 
the present lime. ‘ , « , 

The Lily,, 16-gun brig, Commander u. Redve, ^ent out of harbour oti the 
7th, was paid wages in advance on llie 9th, anrl sailed for Portsmouth on 
the 12tb, where it is expected she will be joined by the Modeste, corvette of 
18 guns, Conn Eyres, for the purpose of attbrding these vessels an oppor- 
tunity of trying their relative rates of sailing. 

The Tortoise lighter sailed on the 9th for Falmouth, with artificers and 
stores from this^Dockyard,. to assist in getting trie Ranger packet off the 
rocks at Trefusis Point, having been driven upo^n them during the gab of 
the 16lh ultimo, when she broke from her moorings. Mr. Spillev, whoT^is 
one of the assistants to the Master-Shipwright, was ordered to Falnioudi 
on the 4th instant, tq inspect the^position and state of Iho vessel, and, 
liaving well considerednlie best means of extricating hpr from her dilli- 
ciilty, to deteiminc upon the requisite niumhe^i of shipwrights, and the 
kinds and (luantities of stores necessary for launching or lowering the 
vessel info dee]) water. Theobjcct has not yet been accomjdished, but 
some progress has been made tow»*'ds it, and there is very little doubt but 
that in the course of a few days the Ranger will arrive safely at this port 
to undergo the needful degree of repair. 

The Athol troop-ship arrived on the 9th from the Mauritius, laft from 
Portsmouth, with the service companies of the 29th Regiment. They 
landed the same day, and the Athol again sailed Iby^ Portsmouth on the 
1 2tli. This ship left the Mauritius on the 1 Oth of December, and put into 
Cork on the 27th of February account of bad weatiier), having made 
lier voyage in seventy-nine days, which, on an average, takes nearly four 
months. The foJJlowing are he officers* of the 29th Regiment who came 
home in her, viz. : — Lieutena^nt-C'olonel Simps''ll; Brevet-Major Hicken, 
('aptain Lucas, Lieutenants Hon. Vv. F. Byng, J. O. Lucas, \V. Hemphill, 
G‘ L. AVay, and A. St. George »Stcpney, Paymaster Farewell, Adjutant 
Hemphill, and Surgeon Ingham. 

The Sylph, t^mder to the flag-ship, was taken on the w'et-slip on the 
morning of the 12th, and turned off agaen tl^o same afternoon, having had* 
her copppr examined, and partial defects made good. She is now in the 
R^J^^h Chaifnel, tilting tior fhe use of the Port-Admiral, who struck' his 
flag on the 13tb, to absent himseff^)!! leave, during which period the 
duties of Port- Admiral will devolve upon Kear-Adrniral Frederic Warren, 
Superintendent of the Dockyard,” The Mutine^ packet, Lieut. Com. Pawle, 
having corfipleted her defects, saiRd ern the 12th for Falmouth. 'The 
Weaze( JO, Slaving undergone a slight repair, and been put into sea-going 
condition, was masted on the 13th instant, and afterwards ^^rought Vleng- 
side the jetty, ready for commissioning, ^ . 

Op the 14th instant,* the Columbine,^ 16, Captain arrivM 

from the Coa.st of Africa, bringing news of great mortality artiong the 
cruizers on that .station. The Forcs/er, Ixigantine, fitted out at this port 
in November lasfe, had lost her Commander, Lieutenant Rosenburg, and 
teattien; the Ronetta had lost her Commander, Lieutenant "Deschamps, 
tlm Assistant-Surgeon, Assistant-plerk, and twenty-two men; the AStna, 
thvee officers and twenty-two men ; and^the Raven, her Assistant-8urgeon, 
Second-Master, Mate, and tea men. L^utenant IVPCleverty atvi five men" 
belonging to the JEin\i are the only persons who escaped contagion. *11? 
appears that the Buzzard* 10, was to have left witlidti a day or two after 
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the Cojumbine ; she is, therefore. l]ourly e^^rx^ted. Tie Orestes, 18, 
Oto. Newell, may also be looked for very snortly, ,as she is to leave 
tribraltar at the end of this month. 

The Talbert, sjiS, lyin^; alongside the Dockyard, is quite ready for com- 
missioning : report* gives to Captain podrington. Sir Edward's son. 
The Pilot, 16, building, wijrbe launched about June: she will be a very 
desiryfle command, and rnany are, no doubt, already anxiously desiring 
the |jippointme4it. The Jiiss^ur, 16,js at oqe of^tbe jetties, where lihe will 
undergo a slightn’^pair, and ke fitted for sea-service: Tlie Malabar, 74, 
Cajltain Ilarvcy, having boeh litteHlbvthe conveyance of troojis to Halifax, 
wiltJeave the linlk in a d^> or two to take in .sailing moorings, and at the 
end ol“ the njonth will go down into the Sound. She has left her lower- 
deck guns on shore ; her niain>deck is entirely covered in over the skid- 
beams ; and she will be capable of carrying out upwards of 700 men. 

The Idgh tides alludcc^to in a former part of my letter, being accom- 
panied with a heavy sea from the S.W., have, J regret To say, been pro- 
^^live of some mischigf to that splendid work file breakwater, many 
srbncs having been upset, and the whole of the cranes at the west end 
thrown down. 1 am not acejuainted with sufficient particulars to afford 
you further information on the subjoct,% but am induced to think that the 
injury sustained is by no means tntfing. ^ 

It affords me pleasure to .»ay that our neighbour, Rear-Admiral Sir 
James Ilillyar, who resides at Torpoint House, Torpoint, has been awarded 
a pension of 3001 . per annuiTi, as one* of the sea Flag-Olficers entitled to 
the same, pursuant to the recornmendjltioii of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on Army and Navy Appointments. That gallant and 
distinguished officer led the boats in cutting out two Spanish corvettes at 
Ibircekma; he assisted in the Pha?be at the reduction of the Mauritius, 
and in the capture of La b^'reide and two other French frigates ; captured 
the Essex America^ tVif^iite after a most gallant action; and rendered 
effective service when commanding the Nigt'r on the Coast of Egypt. 

T had almost omUled to mention the li^rival of the Volage, 28, Captain 
II. Smitli, on the lOtU instant, from Portsmouth; she,sailed again on the 
18th for the Cape of Good Hope*and India., 

\ Yours, S;c. 

D, 


Milford Haven, March 26, 1 838. 

Mr. Editor, — Since my last monthly communication? it has been offi- 
cially announced to the olfic?r.s or Pembroke Yaixl that Captain Jackson* 
(J.B,, at present in command of the Belleroplicn* 74, is appjiinted to 11^ 
Superinteiulency of that arsenal, as^d the commaSci of the Royal Soveflign 
yacht, vacant since the dealUof the late Captain, Cumby. 

The following epitaph on the latter gtntfemzyn is from the pen of JameaT 
Piior, Esq., author of the ‘Life qjf Goldsmith,’ &c. : — 

Here, where the best and bravest all must lie, 

JVsts one, who living, often dared to diu ! 

Train’d to the seiunan’s ajt: that rigid school 
Taught him wr/b zeal ^ serve^with skill .to r^de ; — 

K e'ej If oin his public auty tempted to swerve. 

Ills praise iu private what the good deserve. 

Brave — yet the softer*virtuA ruled his mind, 

And though ;i warrior bred, he loved his kind j • 

*]S?e*c)f*niet ^ foe hi^^wish was not to Spare — 
iJo danger ’scapod, hut breathed to Heaven his pra}^r; 

Through frta^iy a clime^pursued a vent’roiis way. 

Till victory crowffd hin^in TrafalfyarBay*. 

^uch (JOMUY was; — to weep ^ all we^ctinr-* 

A gaUtttifc a and hpiiest wn • ^ 
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PORT CORRESPONDENCE. 


On the 24th ultimo, tlie^Castkmartin Yeomanry Cavalry, under com- 
mand of Major Bowling, after a field-day's exercise, dined together tat 
Pembroke, in coraniemoration of the surrender to their arms of a body of 
French infantry which landed at Fishgard, in this countyt, some forty 
years ago. The Commandant is, however, the oirdy individual now 
belonging to the corps who was present witl/it upon that occasion. 
During the late gales, the Prospero steanl-packet, Lie^t.^Stevfenson, 
R.N., Commander, w^is very nearly being wrecked on the. Coast (ft* Ire- 
land. Fortunately, 'slie was dnven into Yoiig-^all, over /he bar of wliich 
she was literally lifted by a heavy sea. 4 ' 8 he arrived here on the 28th wit., 
and was immediately taken into dock' to have her defects made good, 
where she still remains. They will be completed on the 31st inst./when 
she will again resume her dutie’s on the station. '' 

The following vessels, constructed on the plans of Sir William Symonds, 
the Surveyor of the Navy, will be launched from Pembroke Yar^ during 
the ensuing summer, viz. : — ** 

The Grecian— Gth rate — a corvette — to e^arry 16 guns. 

The Daphne — ditto ditto ditto 18 guns. 

The l^eterel — a packet. 

The Peiigiiiii — ditto. , 

The preference is being given at that establishment 1o <‘he completion 
of small craft, although there are some l^rge <:diips constructing there. 
The Gleaner, formerly the Gulnart,', steam-packet, Lieut. Davies, H.N., 
Commander, put in hero on the I 2 t,h inst. through stress of weather, on 
her pas.sagc from TIolyhead to WooPwich. .Having taken in a supply of 
coals, she sailed on the loth. Lieut. Carr, R.M., has relieved Lieut. 
M*Kinnon at Pembioke. The deta<dmient at that place, under Captain 
Mitchell, are in a most efficient slate. It is rumoured that Mrt'T. C. 
Jones, Surgeon of Pembroke Royal Dockyard^ is to have the vacancy 
caused at t’hatham by tlie superannuation oH' Dr. « Rowlands. A new 
landing-place is being constructed at Pembioke Yard, which is nearly 
completed, as well as the new ro(>l‘ over the building-si’p. 

G, 


REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICE.S. 

Auber’s Risk- and Procuress of the British Powf.r in India. 

f) * 

If yie have been slow Jo notice this work, it has not been for want of a 
cK^fl^preciiJtion of its Ability J^nd value. No person could have brought 
more competence to the task than MivAuber, long IhercspectedSecre- 
fary to the Court of Direfctors.^ We have, ifc consequence, an authentic 
political history of our mighty cri^piro m the East from the epoch when, 
having prevmpsly existed by incorporatiouv m tfie reign of Elizabeth, mno 
1600, it Jrose kco some importance under “ The United Company of Mer- 
chants of England trading to the East ‘Indies,” incorporated m 160^, by 
William the Third, down to the dissolution of /he Company’s ComineRoial 
.Charter in 1833—wl^n,an the language^of Mi*. Auber#** converse of 
the proposition submitted to Parliament in 1783 wAs - adopted .by the 
'‘'Le'gislatiire, and agreed to by the p^prie,tors.” By this we understand 
that while* in ihot former case, it was virtually proposed to vest the 
political power and ]>atronage in the King’s Government, leaving the 
commercial privileges .to the Company, in the latter the political po\^er 
remained while the commercial monopoly was extinguished. 

The career of the British ?ast Indij^ Company has been ^t he ,m0st> 
rewavkable record, an^ exhibits a successful solecism in ^heliwtoiry'df,* 
gwernments— a gloriou^ experiment, with all its faults. Its acts are * 
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fairly recorded, and its most eminent servant^ ajid officerl faithfully pour- 
tiayed, in the clear and authoritative narrative* of l\jfr. Auber, who has 
■added to the merit and popularity of his official capacity by this consum- 
mation of Ivs literary laboiu-s. y 

Eastern India? By Mr. Montgomery Martin. 

is thft%rst volume of a publication dest^ed to comprise the results 
of a statistical survey undertakeii some years ba&K by direction of the 
Itonouiable Cofiriiany^^ TJi^ iTigiiiries were to extend throughout the 
wflole of the territonc.s subject to 'the immediate authority of the Presi- 
defif^y of Fort WiHiain.* The tract contains 60,000 si^uare miHes, and 
15^000,000 ff British subjects. The survey was zealously conducted by 
the well-known Dr. Buchanan during a space of seven years, but was left 
incomplete. Mr. Martin, having concluded the compilation of Lord Wel- 
lesley^!# Despatches, wa> permitted by the Directors ta inspect and make 
selections from the documents connected witti tli® survey, and has suc- 
•fieeded in compiling the^first portion of a publication which, to judge from 
this specimen, is likely to prove of much intrinsic value, as well as credit- 
able to his vicarious labours. • 

— ^ * 

Observations on tiie^Pre’MRation and Discipline of the British 
Navy — with Suggestions for a liETTKii System. 

There is a fund of good sense andLright*fceling in this pamphlet ; and 
as we concur in its views, as well as4n the remarks of the intelligent cor- 
respondent by whom it has C)ccn kindly transmitted to us, we avail our- 
selves of the observations of the latter, regretting that we have not room 
for tke extracts to which he refers. 

• It is gratifying to see tliesc manifestations of zeal for the Service ema- 
nating liom so many competent quarters. Officers appear to be awake,* 
and anxious to awaken others, to the “ New Wants*' of the national arms. 


We may remark, liy the way, with reMence to Captain George Smith’s 
pamphlet, noticed in our last, that it is not to be initrred from the order 
in which that notice is giveiT that Ca^rfain Smitkw suggestions were 
deduced from the hroc/mira which stands\ immediately before it in our 
critiques. jUaptain Smith’s publication preceded the “ New Wants,” 

“ The enclosed pamphlet (under the above title) has only just fSllen 
into my hands, and it appears to me well deserving the notice of the 
United Service Journal, as containing a clearer and more statesmanlike 
view of the present state o4* ouf Navy than I have seen since Sir Charles 
Penrose’s x>osthimious work in 1S30, to wji’ch we may U-iiIy attribute 
most of the improvements which have since talfeh place in those to 

which he more especially adverted. 

“ We appear, however, to be agfyn fast r*elapsing into languor ai/d 
a^thy, and unwilling to attend to any sut)ject except tjiose low and 
degrading party politics, whicli alone appear capable oijanimating and 
exciting, us, and which arc no^v unhappily extending their bamelul in- 
over*those professmns from which they ought to be most carefully 
•liatiished. I • 

“ It. is* fqf*thi% reason that% am anxious to irtduce you to dall ^he 
attention of yoiir readers to the observations in question, feeling conUdei^.., 
that, if the nation could once *116 niade aware of the actual state of tho 
Navy, and the negligence of the Admiralty, a charge of syst^ 
be so loudly and urgently demanded, that no Government would" voit* 
ture to persevere in a course which they well know cannot be 
“ TWb appearances gf danger tand insecurity are rising in ni^njf 
of the jmiitical horizon^a&d it Is but tod pobable that ouF 
pr^arati<^, or attepitfon to ouic Nayy^ mtiy encourage 
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ancient and formidable to* seize so favourable an opportunity of 

avenging their form/^r disgraces* . Allies, I fear» we have none ; the fleets 
of Spain and Por\ngal will not inspire onr enemies with any extraordinary 
awe ; and it seems but too probable that our domestic weakness^and dissen- 
sions may encourai^e an attack which few would venture to hazard against 
a prepared and united empire. ' 

“ Residing, as I do, at one of our great sea-pdrts, I can bOlir ample testi- 
mony to'the correctness ofr.all the statements contained in the pamfi^let, 
especially those which relate to our most im^nbrfect stato*>of preparatiop, 
our neglect of exercise and instruction at<tea, afta t lie remaining subject s#so 
forcibly enlarged on, particularly from page 9 to 17, from which sqme 
extracts Vould, I think, be very interesting to your readers, jf you hav^ not 
room for a more extended review of the work. « 

“ I am, Sir, 

Portsmouth. ‘‘ A'Naval Offijckr,” 

*» - ^ 

Tales about "VV ale^. By a Lady of the Principality. t 

Respect for the memory of a valued contributor, the late Captain Robert 
Campbell of the Navy^ by whose accomplished widow this excellent little 
work has been composfd.for the instruction of her children, would have 
been .efficient to induce us to notice it. To this consideratip^n its intrinsic 
merit, respect for the authoress, and the nami of Qaptain Basil Hall, who, 
with his w'onted kindness, has testified his regard for an old friend and 
brother officer by editing this ‘manual, which he has prefaced by a letter 
replete with good sense and good feelJjag, in ^hich he introduces some noble 
trails of the character of Captain Campbell, \have lent additional motives, 
Mrs. Campbell has treated the subject with skill and an ample command 
of Cambrian lore, and teader.s much older, and, in their own idea,, wiser 
than the little folks for wliose benefit it was composed, may derive informal 
, tion from this accurate and pleasing compendium, of \\jelsh history. 

A Concise Review of the Camimigns of the Britisij, Legion in Spain. 

13 Y Likut.- Colonel Humphrey. 

A pRiNCiPAi. paiffjk of the hi^orical portion of this narrative appeared in 
our Number for June last, ind attracted atV'^ntion from its tactical 
character and bold view’s. The remainder consists of discussions and 
corrbspondence connected with the neglect and dissolution of the Legion, 
into which we do not choose to enter. The writer is an officer of ability, 
and treats military questions with a competent share of professional science. 

* X 

NOTICES To ilEADKRS AND COHRKSPONDENTS, 

We are compelled, by the length of tlie correspondence respecting the 
3; d Dragoons, to omit a number ot communications which are in type or 
in readiness fgr insertion. Amongst tljese is a* reply from Major MaejUe 
to Sir Jokn C^j^yeron. ‘ * 

J* mV* too late. Not received till 23ril. ^ . 

“^Miles’* (Nelson) will find a pommurication^’lfrom us at the Pubfishttrs^c 
wlvci^ we reqiiest may be called for. f v * © 

A letter for “ J. F.” was sent some time since to Marlborough-street, 
where, we it still remains for fiis promised call. We have no other 

means otadi^^^ing him. ^ ^ 

“W. D. 6.’^ shall hear from us as he requests,' IJis packet was duly 
received. * ^ • 

is thanked. These ridicujaus wtU ocenriii spite of 
every cm* f „ 
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fx^was not to be cr^pected that the fermentation in the Canadas 
woold have ^een allayed even by liie signal successes of the Royal 
troops, or that the turbulent and disalVected spirits who were thus 
thwarted in their selfish schemes would be thereby con^’erted into loyal- 
ist^ and honest men. Accordingly we lea#n tliAt the French party, 
«i|pboldened, it would S^eni, by the protracted presence of Lord Gos- 
ford, is still agitating the Lower Frovince, vvliile the Upper is again 
threatened with invasion by the re-asaenibied vajjal/onds of Navy Island, 
joined by the jpff-scourings of the American border. Except 
trading the restorationiof tntnquillity and industrious habits in the dis- 
turbed districts, these attempts are uttyrly contemptible, and will doubtless 
yield to a single month of Sir John Goiborne's supreme Government. 

With respect to the Ame^*ans, fhe conduct of tlie population con- 
tinues as hostile to the Rritisn, and as much disposed to aggressioti, as 
at ihe^cominenceinent of the outbreak; while the General Government 
continues its professionS|()f amity, and apparently employs the little 
power it possesses ip checking the lawless movements of its intractable 
subjects. The cutting out ol the piratical steamer, Caroline, moored 
in the Niagara, near what turns out tirbe a mere landing-place, with a 
single public-house, retaining the imposing name of Fort iSclilosser, con- 
tinues a vexata questio amongst the doctrinaires of iTAitraffty ; — on tlie 
expediency of this act juiSice and commonVense have long since passed 
an approving judgment, • 

To the foul disgrace of America the ladies of Sir Francis Head’s 
family, on their way tluough the border States to New York, there to 
'be joined by Sir Francis, o« life being relieved by Sir George Arthur, 
were grossly insulted and menaced by tiie semi-savage citizens 
Rochester. These enlightened ‘^patriots” had even arranged to‘^y- 
lay, and probably dispose of Jby the summary process of Lynch Law, Sij 
Francis himself, who, fortunately for life own jiirsou in the first instance, 
arn^the citizens of Rochester in th^ second, remained at Toronto. TJie 
presence of such a British force as will soon be assembled i|i Nortji 
Am^i^a, vve« have no doubt, will materially contribute to Control the 
\ eccentricities*’ of out iiVighbonrs of the States, and facilitate the 
equitable tiriiat) gem ent of the boundary question, Vhich ought n#t 
bef delayed another year. ^ 

The following extract from a llltcr of a corresjiondent j'o 
Canada shews the spirit by which the loyal population of thaf^noble ^ ' 
province is actuated :-L. ^ j . ' 

* /• • . ^ « Pott Sarnia, Fch. <5* I83g, 

^ In^mjrdMlerof the 17m of 13fecemher 1 informed ybi a 
broken out id some«parts of these province;, and bf the measureal 
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in conjunction ^ ith otherogentlenjen, were taking to preserve order here. 
On the 6th of /pijary 1 leefeived a letter on service by express requesti^\g 
the magistral es\to\irra all the inhabitants, and to prepare to defend the 
western frontiersV as it was ascertained that, a large body qj rebels and 
Americans were uy^ditating an attack upon us. It w^s delightful to see 
with what alacrity our loyal nfen turned outf; and, although the weather 
was uncommonly severe, almost every man wus at his post the foLlftwing 

* #1 

“ As the Militia had never Ween organised ru these nev^ settlements, the 
magistrates had to appoint officers for tirntj fcyeing/’ The inhabit8j|fts 
of Moore, th*e township iu which I veside, were formed into three com- 
panies. ’ We are stationed on the St.Clair River, abtiut 

ten miles from Port Sarnia (the Rapids), and about seven miles from, my 
own home. At the expiration of a week we drafted all the young and 
effective men into the first company, and allowed the other companies to 
return to their homes, but to turn out again at ^ moment’s notic6 should 
their services he requned ; for the women and children could not live-in 
the woods without some men to supply them \<ith provisions, feed t^. 

cattle, and cut fuel for them Everything is now getting 

quiet ; and the Americans are, I believe, r/ow trying to preserve a strict 
neutrality. The Goodiitfi, Plymton, and Sarnia Militia, are stationed at 
Po'rt”"3amia. T occasionally go home for ^an hour or IfC o about once 
a-week; and liope sincerely tiuit all will be sCon sufficiently quiet to 
enable us all to return to oiir Ijomes ” 



On Thursday the 2‘2nd ult. the Brigade ot Guards destined for 
Canada, consisting of the 2nd Battalion Grenadier and 2nd Battalion 
Coldstream Regiments, was reviewed in llyde^Park by Lord Hill ; liis 
, Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge and the Dpke of Wellington, 
as Colonels respectively of tliose regiments, and Prince George of 
Cambridge, were also present, ‘^’hc troops musteredl 420 rank and file 
on the ground, and made a most solclier-iike apfiearance. AVe have 
seldom seen so .fintf 'a body of/*.neii imder'arms ; tlieir line was beautiful, 
and recalled, on a small scalqj, some of tl.ie mei/iorable formations of the 
Peuinsula — that at Rediiiha, for instance. The Brigade was headed by 
its gallant chief, Sir James Macdonell, and at the close of its move- 
ments was addresiiied iu suitable terms by Lord Hill, The Grenadiers 
marched in two divisions on the 26tli and 27th for Portsmouth, to 
einbark ; lli^ Coldstream fqllowed on the 28th and 29th. Each Divi- 
sioilHv'as cordially cheered and accontnai’iied for some distance by the 
people. , « 

' Notwithstanding the groundless rumours to the contrary which liave 
been maliciously circulated,r the Guards rejoice in the destination wMtIir 
enables jjiem^^on an emergency like the present, to share the duties of 
Colonial Service with their comrades ot the Line. We aVe perj^ukded 
that this community of service will b«. of ultimate benefit to the fornaer 
body^an^it calculated to smooth any fueling of jealousy* »xri4ing from 
ihe* p^lieges with which State reasons^ have invested the household 

super^uous to notice, in order to contradict, an insidious 
pafigraph whicli has been rece^illy put forward in the * Morning 
Chronicle;’ still, as that paper has ascertain aijthority with itsf party, , 
we may as well state that the'accusations against some officeis of the ^ 
Guards for obtaining leave of absence, in order, as it alle^d, to evade 
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accompanying thfeir regiments, and agains{ Lord Hill for granting 

th%t leave, because such officers were Tories* and the Tory 

party in Parliament/* are founded in utter ignorance -yr a wilful per- 
version of facts. Two matried officers, Lieutenant-(^lonels Chaplin 
and the Honourabfe James Hope, amongst the most zealous of the 
corps, Jn order to provide heiter accommodation for tljeir ladies, who are 
in del^ate lieftlth, have obtained leave to find ^irjown passage instead 
of proceeding in^tlie troop ships, and wilf arrive in. North America as 
sod|j as, if not belTore, tlieif cegit^nts. , Lord Hill is not capable of the 
favouritism with which he is so unscrupulously* charged, nor the officers 
aimcd«at in this calurnnv of appealing to jt under the peculiar circura- 
stamies. Su?h senseless insinuations are only discreditable to their 
authors. 


The arrangements for the final formation of a competent Committee 
to^conduct the subscrijitic^i for, and erection of, tlie Nklson testimonial 
proceed in a most satisfacUiry manner. It has been determined to 
request the Duke of Puccicuch to bac'ome the -cliairman, Sir George 
Cockburn havii^ been unanimously called to the i>niceof vice-chaiiwuflTT 
Tiiese preliminaries ber^g adjusted, we are confident that this truly 
national object will proceed to comyletion with an activity and union 
commensurate with its claims on tlu| sympathy of till classes of the 
British people. In our Gencj^l Cori1?spumlenco will be found a letter 
on this subject, to which we beg leave to refer our readers, 

Thc'^General Annual I\L’etmg of the United .Sjiuvice Museum took 
place on Saturday the 3rjol March. Sir liussey Vivian most com- 
petently and courtecnisly filled the Chair. Tlie Keport of the Council 
exhibited the satist^ciory progiess andi2ourif>hmg finances of the Insti- 
tution, which must now be admitted to have taken its place amongst the 
most iniportant and improving* of the fei/^iilar cstablislmt^nis of this 
country. The meeting s<^jarated in liarmo^-yy after much discussion on 
subjects coiyiected with the ]»rocecdings and welfare of the Society. • 
We are happy to announce that, in conformity with the understood 
wish of a large portion of the members, the Council* has decided to 
ihrow open the Library for <iveivjig meetings, w ith refreshments, twice 
in each month during the season. The purpose of these, re-union 9 „, 
which is similar to that of the leading Societies Of'London, is to afTorcl 
the members of the Museum opportunities of intj^rcourse and discussion,^ 
from which they have been Intlierto prociuded.^ The recent donations to 
tlifiULhstitutijj^n will, on thefe ocg^i&ions, be exhibited, as we^lpas §ny ob- 
jects of art and sciendb which may be introduced with ihaf^iew |it each 
soir^* The ^st will take ^lace'on Monday evening, the 2nd of April, 
ak half- ^fast eight o’clock. ^ • 

The following the ftirtherlirrangements fur these Meetings, fmA 
the .Lectures : — ' • 

Evening Meetings of the MdmbeA — Monday, Apjil 2nd and 16lh; 
Monday, M^ 7th and 2l6t; Mond,^y, June 4th and 18th, 

The Chair will be taken at half-past eight preci^ly. 

Lectures will be delivered at thq Inautiition on every Tuesday duHng 
month^^f April* M4y, and June) at Tliree ' 

*^embers have the privilege of introducing friends to Ute Lectuvee^ ^ ' 
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Pressed bjj the uni/ecsal fueling of the ServiceJ which is deeply 
wounded by &e ^|iffroift/we find 'ourselves compelled to advert to the • 
recent nominatrbn of an ofiicer, for whom individually we entertain ihb 
utmost respect, Uo a distinction hitherto conierred with r scrupulous 
regard to the conditions ou^which it was founded* but which, in the 
present instance, have been violated. Ofir^ friends are aware Jljat we 
approich this subject, ^nd all others of a personal nature, wiili re- 
luctance and painT-^feelings* which? in this case, are aggravated by an 
just appreciation of the estimable qu#?rities»*of ^he party whose gjiTod 
fortune, undJr other circumstances, ^e should be the first to hail ;,but, 
at whatever cost to ourselves, we must fulfil, as heretofore, the disagree- 
able duty we are called upon* to discharge. It is unnecessary to Tidd, 
that we treat the question solely on its professional bearings. 

The highest honorary reward to which iliitish ofiicers of service 
have hitherto looketl foi**vard is the Order of the Bath in its tlyee 
ascending classes, to wliicli it was extended •by an Ordinance of 
Prince Regent, dated January 2, 1815. By its constitution, it is limited 
to officers employed in and on |lie British Service, any exception to 
tif:'2t„ryle, ill favour of 'foreigners or other persons, coining under the 
head of an extras or honorary appointmeit.X « 

In violation of this rule, and without, we believe, a precedent for 
this departure from it, an ‘oliiccj^, then with the rank ot Lieutenant- 
Colonel, employed in the service Df a J'Creign Power for the prosecu- 
tion' of a Civil War in which Great Britain was neither engaged nor 
concerned, has been decorated, on that especial ground, not onjy with 
an Order confined to the National Service, has been raised per 
saitum to its second class — a class latterly gi’ostr^ctcd to the rank of 
General and Flag Ofiicers, who are alone competent, on investiture, to 
wear its distinguishing star, ai^i vainly aspired to by many qualified 
veterans of that grade. Tliis impolitic though political infringement of 
the statute i^witltOut cxcuse*or palliation, for the extra Cross, specially 
applicable to the case, woul(|^ doubtless have liUswered every legitimate 
wksh and purpose ; and it is rendered doubly offensive by l!.? imperious 
manner in which the Foreign Secretary declared that the Government 
— in other word^, that he himself had done it, overleaping the customs 
and etiquette of the Service, and, whila usiijg the undoubted prerogative* 

the CroNjn, disregarding the concurrence of the Military Authorities, 
wh<f appear to have had no voice in the vnatter. 

The case of Captain .Napier, who placmi the daughter of Don Pedro 
*on the throne of PortugaJ^ bht lemains unrequited by any British dis- 
tinction^ is «jted as parallel, yet in strong eSntrast with that whiclt^s 
excited^so rfmeh surprise and dissatisfaction ; and in glancing through 
the decreasing list of Colonels, many of lliein now on the vergg the> 
superior grade, who fought their way throuMi tlie wars of Wellirfgtpn 
-«-SRch, for ^n?taR*ei/as William Naj^ier, Brotherton, ‘Lord Munster, 
Fremantle, and an honourable catalogue of other names — it* is easy 
to accQ^i|^.;for t|je soreness whieh tueir arbitrary supersession lias 
creatja^fc^ Her Majesty’s Service cannot be benefited })y su^h acts. 

[Thi# question having occasioned considerable excitement, and 
direc^d, attention to the Order of the Batli, the rvles and .composition 
of which appear to be tittle uaderstgoJi we jfiroposo taking notice of the 
subject month.] • • ' 
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The following tribute has been .ofibrcd 4p »Captain jPeddie, 

’ 2M Fusiliers, by the inhabitants of a district in Van Aiemen’i 
with which he was officially^ connected : — f 

To John Crofton^Pkddik, Esq., J.P., Cai]|ain 21st North British 
^ Fusiliers. 

Woi^ihe undersigned inhabitants and landhol^s of the district of Oat^ 
]and«, having heard, with \infeigned regret, tTfat you are about to be 
relitwed from yoilN duties as Magistrate and Inspector of Public 

WoSks, beg most respectfulfy to advert to the .very able marmcr in which 
1 hos/? arduous duties hav <4 been discharged by you, upon the piiuciples 
of independence, pure justice, and humanity, to all classes who may have 
corn^ under your administration; and may your talents be duly appre- 
ciated, and future piospects open to )ou a more extensive field of use- 
fulness t<i the land ot ourgidoption ! ^ 

And we respecttully beg your acceptance ai this trifling token as a 
lasflng memento of oiir re%|icct. 

Presented by Robert Hanison, Es([., J.P. 

(Here follow the names of forty-five gctitlemen w^o. signed the address.) 

Gkntlkmen,-*-! thank you f(^r the flattering address you have dof^ me 
the honour to present to^ne ; and be assured it is most gratifying to me 
to find that so high an estimate is formed oj my public services at this 
station. % 

Had such an address eman^d frohi those with whom I have l ived 
in social intercourse, I might nave traced it to personal regard ; biir3^ 
it IS the unbiassed testimony of those who, for the most part, can have 
viewed 'me in iny public capacity only, it becomes doubly valuable; and 
if, indeed, my conduct ha^been marked by the pure principles you are 
pleased to attribute to it, 1 hope I maybe permitted to add, I have only 
been putting into practice the lesson which some length of training in 
the honourable profession to which 1 beliithg has inculcated. 

T receive the handshme piece^ of plate you have so generously had 
prepared for me, with ])ride and' pleasure, l&oth as art tiowfiirable testi- 
mony to my public chanicter, and a higf^y- prized memorial of your 
esteem and "^id opinion. , 

Believe me, gentlemen, it will ever aftbrd me sincere satisfaction to hear 
of the continued prosperity of the district of Oatlands ; and washing you 
and your families every happiness, * 

* I remaiTi, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient hunbje servant, ■* 

(Signed) ^ John CrofIon Pkodie, J.P., ^ 

^ Captain 21st Royal N. B. Fusiliers. 

To Robert Harrison, Esq., J.P., the Landholders, 

Tuhiihitanfs of the Diytiict of Oatlands , 
signing the Address.^ . 


A fbo^on, of which previous notice had been given, was brought for- 
ward in the <Ho‘ase erf Commons By Lord George Lennox, on Tuestfa/ 
the 27th of February, upon the subject of the slow promotion in th’e "" 
Royal Marines, and other disadvantage^ under which it ^yas assumed that 
distinguished,, corp 9 has hitherto laboured. The motion for an Ai^dress 
to her Majesty was ii;ieXpectedly carriet) by a Uiajolity of 13. 

The anawe^ to this Ackhress, which will be found appended, was brought 
.dwn on aiiubsequent my by the Home Secretary, who infotmed the 
Pf^se that the Government proposed to appoinf a ComHi^lssioh,' eoii- 
aiating “ of persons^of high aank and station inlhe Army and Navy, 
JouHN. No. 113, April, 1838, * 2 O 
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together with |ome oth^i^in ih6 Civil Service, to take into consideration 
the whole quesribn\)f promotion and of rewards, whether naval or military, * 
under the preset system.” In this mode of dealing with the question 
we cordially coin^jr ; for, while the objects* of our valued Sssociates, in 
whose favour the ‘motion originated, wiljf doubtless be satisfactorily 
attained, the interests of the United Service at largo, in these* most 
important particulans, \^h, jve trust, be duly consulted the ajjfloint- 
ment of the promised Commission vvi^no^* .wo hopo,^Jje long dolayqtl ; 
and, as much will depend on Us cornposit^on, •it is desirable thatcme 
utmost care and impartiaVity should be exercised in the nomination of 
the parties intended to compose it. • 

\Ve subjoin an abstract of the debate : — 

Lord Gkorgk Jn^NNOx commenced by observij^c:, that it was witl\ deep 
regret that he lelt hipiself /igam obliged to call attention to the subject of 
the slow promotion of the officers of the Royal ]VJ>arines. He did hope ttiat, 
the Horse would agree with liim in thinking that the time was now coil^c 
when some measure.should be adopted t<» accelerate the promotion of a 
useful, meritorious, gnllant, and l(fng-sufte.vjng body of men. The House 
that the Ordnance and the Marines were the o^ly commissions 
in the British Service in which there was rfj puiirhase of rank. It was not 
his wish to obtain promotion for the Marines at the ex])ense of any other 
corps — all he a^ked for them*wa.s, tIiiaT they should receive tlieir fair .share 
of promotion, and within a reasonable so that after a certain period 

.•T-.'-er vice they might he enabled by pi^notion to discharge their duty 
witli satisfaction to themselves, and benefit to the public. He would now 
proceed to state to tiie House what had hein done by the Adinn^alty in 
the matter since he last had the honour of bringing the question hefvre 
the House. It was far from his intention to the,v had done nothing ; 
but he could not say they had done much, at least at, mucli as, in hi-, 0 ])i- 
nion, they ought in justice to have done. In June, Field-Ollicers 

were allowed the Kill retiring allowance — were allowed to retire on full- 
pay. VacaT^*ieS|j3^mg thus occasioned,* certain promotions took place: 

4 Colonels, 4 lieutenant- C^oriels*, 4 Field-O^icers. and ‘24 -Sidialterns. 
They leduced, however, the fiiimhor of Field- (ifficers from JG to 12, and 
of the Subalterns from 10‘2 To 90. What prospect was it for a [^)or Marine 
to be obliged to serve in all paits of tho globe, and not to be allowed to 
retire until a iiifdieal ofiicer certiiles that he was no longer able to serve ? 
In his (l ord G. Lennox's) opinion, aftewforly years he ought to be allowed 
^to retire ancl enjoy his full pension, the hard-earned reward of long and 
^faithful service, and nhip be^compelled, as*he now uas, to ic-main ni until a 
medical officer certified he was nokmij. r able to serve. No good could be 
‘eftecled under such a syfitem. » At present foe IMannes had only 21 Field- 
Officers for 9000 men, wdifle the Artillery corjjs had 72 for 7000. In- Spam 
they had 1200 mtm with only* 2 Field-Officers. Now, it wasf^ic 
.plain V) any one that that w'as not" a sufficient number. Tlie reduc- 
tion m the number of the Field-Ofliccrs had* proved latakto the j«pmo- 
tion of the junior ranks. In 1805 Wlie pay ()f officers of the LiTiC uf jjlf 
jai^vs was increased ; that was not thf case^vith the c^ficeji’s of Royal 
j^Marhies. He submitted that there was no reason wny* tht» pay of Cap- 
tains of Marines should not he pu|^,on the .same footing with that of Cap- 
tains of -the Linef Had not their conduct been as gallant, and were they 
not as nSserving ? Captains of Marines were also put in a situation in 
which no Captains of' the Line vyeie pnt. A Captain of the Marines was 
som«times called upon, as in Spain, to take the .command of *700 men, 
which a Captain of thb Linesiever did; and'yet^the lbrm.er,\ho is gertC*-^ 
?|dly an old and experienced officer, is not considered wortljy of receivk% 
the same amqunt of pay as the latter# who might tur^.i out to be a boy of^ 
twenty-four yeaua of age ; in point of fact, as he said before, the Captailf- 
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of Marines receives 13rf. a-day less. He trusteed, therefore J hat the House 
* w<fiild see that something ought to be done. If any /lass of officers 
required promotion, it was the Lieutenants of Marines. /Thirty-nine had 
served in theMast war, and Aany of them had seen twenty-eight years of 
service. The year 1837 mi^ht be called the#public year^of the Marines, as 
they received more proraoti®rrin that one year than they had done lor the 
last taenty* yanrs put together. They had, indeed, a boon then conferred 
upon them, in -the prom^iow Of 73 •oflicerss* Tfie AltjUery, however, had 
lOL and the Engrtieers \of tfte,same period. From 1814 to 1820 there 
hadil^een only one promotion among^the Marines, while the Artillery had 
125v*and the Engineers 56» To place the Marines on the same looting of 
promotion wit^ the other :x)rps, lie would make a calculation which would 
savo*him the trouble of more fully detailing his reasons to the House. He 
thought that 5 Colonels ought to be made Ceneral-Officers ; 21 Captains, 
Lioutenacit-C/Olonels ; 3nji^Ja])tains, Jlrevet-Majors ; and,2G Lieutenants, 
Captains. In all the naval actions the Marines Jiad ohared in the danger; 
ancMie wished they had a^ifo shared in the honour. When, unfortunately, 
a fRutiny was raging in the fleet, the Marines remained faithful to a man, 
By supporting the Address to her Majesty they would cheer the drooping 
spirit of many a gallant old Maiine. llie Noble Iioid then moved — 

“ That an h‘*mble Address be picsented to her Majesty, praying dEr 
Majesty will be graciously»plea'.?ed to take into her serious consideration 
the expediency of adopting some plan tg accelerate promotion generally in 
the corps of Royal Marines, »o that it lyav keep r Ace in a lair and .quit- 
able degree witli those branches^-iof heF Majesty’s forces whose system of 
pioraotion is progressive ; and %lso to take the case ofthe Captains 
Royal Marines into her Majesty’s consideration, with a view of placing 
Iheni u\v)n the same footing as tliose of lier Majesty’s regiments of the 
Lir^; and likewise to prov’^le some measure for the benefit and reliel ot 
those First-Lieutenants of«the Royal Marines who served during the late 
war.” 

Captain B oldkro seconded the motions When the Noble Lord had for- 
merly brought the subject under the consideration of the House, he did 
not prc<^-s his motion to a division Tor two reasons. Intibi^ flr-s'c place, the 
Secretary for the AdmiralJi^ declared he woC'd take such proceedings as 
would turn out satisfactory to the views of tht^Noble Lord ; and, secondly, 
because mart^ "^thought that the motion infringed on the prerogative of tlie 
Crown. After a lapse of some lime there was an Order in Council, the 
object of which was to reward worn-out and meritorious fiflicers, and to 
clfiable the Marines to keep pace iR a fair and equitable degree with other 
oflicers employed in her Majesty’s service, whoje pipmotion w^s progres- 
sive: 36 officers were allowed te vefire on pension^ *n a rhort time alter- 
warcls, but in their places only 20 wfl*e promoted, Hiereby diminishing the ^ 
number of future casual pronioflons by There w’as no chance of pre- 
ferment for the middle branches, an^ the corps^was absolutely in worse 
cirfSflWtstances now than it was la?t year. The officers were^^uce^, and 
from the pay of the Colonel-Comipandant 100^. a-year had Deen»takeii 
a-way,»T^hilst Li^eutenant-Col^nels were promoted to the rank ot Colonels 
witiioat /hy additional pay, - The Mifrines were not considered a separate 
cor|5s until a.^er ihe siege oftefbraSar, whenihrough*th%ir valour that 
tress, became the property of England. After the mutiny at the Nore the < 
conduct ofthe Marines received the ro}%il approbation on account ot their 
bravery and loyalty, and they were honoured with the title of the f* 

Marine Corps/’ They were then placed on the samei/ooting with ofBedrsj 
of the Line, but Since then, from tne year 4814 to 1820 , 00 prOthotidtis had 
taken place. ,Some time aince he moved for returns of the 
tli4 ArtillerjsTand Ertgiheers, Vhiefy were produced. He also 
‘siwilar returns*of the protrtotions in the MaritiB €otps, but couM not ^ 
any list. At the cor^lnsion oLthe Amerlcati vTiir <#1 officer^ ^re 
hht their vacattcieaTvrere not tn? thte Atwy and mvy, ttlNm 

^ . 2 02 
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oflicers who hadidistins^m^^d themselves in general actions generally found 
their conduct rVcdgnised as a claim to favour and advancement ; but 
the memorable engagement of Trafalgar, although 100 officers of Marines 
were present, 1 Captain only was advanced to a Brevet Majority. By a 
Committee of the House it had been decided that all sinecures that fell in 
from the Marine Service should be divided between Naval and Marine olFi- 
cers ; but although the sum of 4190/. Ha*. %d. liad fallen in, ^00/. orflV had 
been given to two ofltcer^^*of ^le latte/ corps, ^one of whom had been^fifty- 
live years, and the dther filty-six years iivihi * ji^ervice. ^le thought that 
more Field-O^Ucers should be employed.* In Foe Mediterranean there >^prc 
1000 Marines, but there was no Field-Officer.^ In Pembroke Dockyard 
there was only 1 Major to 200 rpen. In Spain, where there were 120<f men, 
there was only 1 Field-Officer, and to the valour of these mefi he was cure 
the Honourable and Gallant Member for Westminster would bear ara])le 
tfstanony. ^ r i* 

Mr. (J. Wood said, that^no blame could attach to the Government for 
Ihe non-promotion of officers of tlie Marines, as it was the custom in tfcat 
corps, as m the Artillery, that all advancement Should be decided by 
nionty, and not by ^py brilliancy of achievement in the service. He had 
stated last year, when the Noble Lord brought forward his motion, that 
Ttte^ibject was under the consideration of the Admiralty and though it 
would have been irnprudenl for them, having s(^ recently come into office, 
to adopt any decisive measures, yet long before the Noble Lord’s motion 
the subject had been under ihe consideration of the Board, and measures 
liad been taken to carry out the Oilier in Council. Knowing, at the lime, 
there was a considerable numl^er of inefficient officers, it was usual to 
liave some report on that point, and the Physician- General of the Forces, 
and the Adjiitaiit-Generalof Marines, bad been called upon to report what 
officers weie inefficient for duty; and every .officer they reportecl unlit 
for duty had been placed on the Retired List, y,n the full-pay of his rank. 
It was utterly impossible to go further than they did, unless they had put 
in retirement officers able and wijhng to serve. He could not understand 
liow the Noble Lord made out his statement, for the* retirements on full- 
pay amounte4,to^(^47/. a-yeat*; he alluded to officers who had retired un- 
der the Order in Council of duly. The numbt^ of officers was 2 Colonels, 
JdeiiteriHiit-Ckjlonels, 1 Major, and 2 Captains, and the amount of their 
pf*,y was 9GJ7/. a-year, and every inefficient person had been* ui?moved. It 
was true tlial in tlie opinion of some officers of the Marines other of their 
superior ofticersimight be considered unfit ; but if the character of superior 
officers was to be ascertained by the oitiniop of the juniors, who were ini 
^ lei'csted in the matter, a very large proportion of the senior officers of the 
' corj&s woufd have to i\itii’e\)n the actual^pay of their rank — a mode which 
lie tliought would not be satisfactory, to the House. This measure pro- • 
vidcd lor the retirement of all those who were unfit for the service. The 
next step of the Admiri^ty wa^to provide greater means of retirement. 
The rn^re AjjKements took place frolVn tke head of the corps, the betfewwfor 
the sefvice.wlefore tlie Order in CcAincil, the number of retired Com- 
mandants was 2, now it wuis 8. The House would not saT^ction a ij«jasure 
which would compel officers to retire,who were willing to do dutyv; b£it un- 
do'^ they forced officei’^i to retire, they cq^ald nolfill up^the plumber of rekre- 
, ments. Then they had increased the number of retiremeAts*frai[n 2 to 8, 
the Lieutenant- Colonels from 3 to^4, thQ, Captains from 20 to 29, and they 
had a^wed fullt pay to Second-Lieutenants. The next step was to give 
rank tSofficers. The Second-Commandant was as Liei|tenaiit-Colonel, not 
with ^iLieutenant-CcS’ioners pay, jnit with a higher rate of pay ; and, by way 
ofj^ccelerating promotion, they gave these officerS|,\vilhout increase of pay, 
the rank of Colonel, and they had incre?,sed the loVrer ranks, '^nd when he 
staled to the House tlie effect of this, the House would be^of opinion tkiit'* 
nothing couljl be so i 4 iopportime as for the .Noble Lord to bring forward 
ibis motion, and to complainof want of prdmotiom Take the 1st January, 
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1838; there were* four Colonel-Comiuftnflantsf.aQ of whor» had been pro- 
milted ^since 1st January, 1837. There were lour Secon^J-Commandants, 
all of whom had been promoted since the same time to the rank of Colonel. 
There were 13 Lieul.-Colondls, 12 of whom had been promoted since ist 
July, 1837 ; there \\ere ‘)2 Captains, of wh^m 23 had lAien promoted since 
the same time; and 124 §iiVt-Lieutcnants, of whom 47 had been pro- 
mote^*sinCe the same time. These were the effects of the measure, and 
yet^Tie House had been tol;! dhere.had b^jen p^-omotion. Was ther (3 
ai^ officer in tlic House with ])romotiori in any corps who 

coi:jd say that there hi?d been anyUimj? like such promotior?as had been 
projduced under this Oi%r m Council liy the Admiralty ? It was true 
that iliey did at the same time reduce, to a certain extent, the niimlier of 
officers in thS corps, l);.‘cause they did not think themselves justified in 
keepinj; up such a nUinber of officers at an expense of .0,00o/. But when 
the hon^ and gallant r^ember compared the IMarine ^officers with the 
officers of the Line, he forgot the differt nce^bctwt'eii the two services. 
Out of tile 9,000 I\Iarines^l,300 or 1,401) were employed in small ships, in 
v\4iich there was no officer with them of the rank of Captain. Even m 
line-of-baltlc ships, where there w<‘re 100 Maiincs, It^ere was not always a 
Caidairi with them. When they rediiticd the niir#il.vir of (Japtains, there- 
fore, it was hei^iuse, considering the nurnoer of men, they could 
celerate promotion at S(> lari^ an expense. When a comparison was 
iirstituted between one service and another, tlio Rouse would also con- 
sider the different circumstances of tLe corps. Th*‘ pay of a Cajilain of 
Marines w'as less than that of a, Captain of the Line by ].v. 1.7. vi-day ; but 
consider the ditterent circumstidnces of the two, and the expenses to 
the latter was subjected, which made a total difference between the two 
service^. But if the comparison was good as to one service, it was good 
ai^to another, and compare the pay of a Captain of Marines with that of a 
Lieutenant in the Ni^vy, vUm ^vas of ocpial rank. The difference between 
file pay of a Lieutenant in the Navy and a Captain of Marines was 4^. a- 
day. A Cajitain ot^Marines had lO.v. 6^. ; a Lieutenant in the. Navy only 
(ks\ Gd. ; one comiiarisim was as just as another, and it would be as just to 
raise the pay of the Lieutenant* of the Navy to tliJjt^of .the Captain of 
Marines. With regard t^the motion ofthe.Noble Lord, he resisted it on 
the ground that it was a uirect interfercncu with the royal prerogative, 
which the^H’iouse could not interfere with consistently with the Constitu- 
tion. (Hear.) 

Mr. Humk said, that Marine officers had suffered lon^ and jiatiently. 
•What must be the feelings mcjfx who had become old in the service in 


the Marine corps, when they saw men m the Line promotei} to posts of^ 
honour, and even made Field-Officers, who wei^e stitrcely born, while they, 

\ as Marine officers, remained as thoy' were, notwffhstandmg the length and 
value of their services ? A s^se of justiceand lAimanlty ought to dictated 
a better policy towards ihvn^ men. If ffiere wete vacancies in the retired 
liW^>4et some inducements be hekl oiH to make* men accept^j^ retjremcni. 
It wafe unjust 1o let such men groi^ grey in the seivice without receiving 
.thos^rewa'rds io which they^were eniitled. 

,S3* C>. B. Vkuk wished to suggest to the Noble Lord that he should 
iK^t carry opt tj^ie wjiole of *1116 ati|lres.s, but only allopt tliifi ])ortion c^' it, 

“ That .an hflmlde address be presented to her Majesty, praying hei^ 
Majesty will be graciously pleased to ^take into her serious consideration 
the expediency of adopting some plan to accelerate ^pAimotion generally 
in the corp?^ of Royal Marines, so that it may kee]) pace in a fair and 
equitable degree with those branches of her Majc*sty^s forces whose .system 
ot promolion is progi'ii^siveJ* He would stop there, because then there 
^ would be ^^particulspu Inode pointed out ;• nothing objectionable would 
* 4ftten be contained in the address ; but her Majesty w'ould see that justice 
\done to thjtt noble (a)rps which they ail wished, ingsuch a as it might 
•please her Majesty to dkect. ' He hoped some measure would be adopted 
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which would n^t limit or;, reduce the^ number o^ officers,'- but which would 
maintain an adequate number, in oi^er to enable those promotions whU^h 
were made now to be continued progressively and steadily, because if the 
piomotions were made from the lower and middling classes, liWitliout any 
concurrent arrangements with regard to appointments, the promotions 
must entirely cease. An instance had be^n mentioned already of two 
Lieutenants who had served in the late corps, and who ^distinguished 
themselves in the action^ryctw^en the Shannon and the Chesapeake. ^Tliey 
did not obtain any distinction or reward wha^.tJfVer. Pcijiaps it was not in 
the power offthe First Lord of the A^lniiralty to bestow any on them,^,lnit 
a pronpse was given that they should succeed to some small Staff appoint- 
ments, which were the only tilings 1o which the officers of Marines* could 
look to with any degree of cerCainty. Ofthose two officers* one was.st ill 
livini^ ; the other died some years ago. But the one who was living was 
still a Lieutenant. (Some Hon. Member said, “ He has been promoted.”) 
If he had been pfompted it was only very recently, because it was' not long 
since he had seen and conversed witli the Commander of the Shannon,, on 
the subject, who had taken great pains to get iVim the promised appoyal- 
ment. ^ 

Lord A. Lknnox w;a<jj convinced* that the only object which his noble 
had in view wa.s to do justice to a gallant and most inentonoiis 
corps. His Honourable friend the Secretiw’y fo^v Admiralty appeared 
to suppose that the Navy estimates would pass without anything being 
said with regard to the Naval Service ; but he (Lord A. Lennox) thought 
the honourable gentleman was mfjtaken. (Hear.) It appeared from the 

l^fh liiat there was the sum of 
441)0^. arising from appointments winch had fallen in, and in hou of winch 
pensions were to be granted. He wished to guard against stating any- 
thing which would seem by possibility to attribute a want of respedt to the 
Army, of which he was a member, or to the i,>aYy, or the Artillery ; hut 
he wushed to see the Marines placed on an equal fo’otiiig with the other 
branches of her Majesty’s I’ovcei^ It was, however, a very different case 
with the officers af the Army, who obtained cacli stej) of advancement by 
])urchase. What he alluded, to more particularly was the Ordnance corps. 
Looking at tlTe sfim of mon/iy he had just mentioned, he was led to ask 
why it was that only two offjeers of the MarineS> received pensions of 1,30/. 
a^year? (Chies of “ No, no,’’ and “ It is .^UO/.’') There wc^-Q...two Major- 
Generals on the list, <‘ach receiving 300/. a-year. (Hear.) Now, every- 
body knew thatta Major-General of Marines ranked w'lth a Hear- Admiral 
of the Navy; but there were two Tlear^dmirals at the bottom of the list 
who received 300/. a-year each, while the former got only half the amount, 

‘ though on6 of them years, and tjie other 22 years, senior to those 

Rear-Admirals. (Hear.) ^ 

» Sir E. T. TiiouBRiomi: sak] he had, in tcompany with the Physician- 
General of the Navy and* the Adjutant-General of Marines, inspected the 
corps vvithVk view to ascertain its real cenditfon. He knew well th^NBKnt 
of tnismistiffguished corps in every service in which they had been engaged, 
and if he were to act on his own determination, he would^give a taius in 
eveiy case. (Hear.) It had been r<y)orled l^iiat some of the ofFirer^ wore 
in^cient. \yhen ^le-went to inspect tbe corp? he found that those reports 
>vere incorrect. 0 ne Lieut.-Colonel, who had been re^^ort^di^'irfefficient, was 
‘ found mounting his horse to put his corps through their movements. He 
was asked whetl\>r he had any codiplamt to state, or whether any of his 
officers Vere inefficfent : he replied, that they were most efficient. Four 
or five years ago a Captain was stated to be ill and enfeebled by age* and 
he WHS asked to retire, Wherf the case was exayiined, he (Si.r T. Trou- 
bridge) found that the Captav,n could fealk 2Q mite& a-day, thiit hLs age was» 
only 40, and that he >yas able and healthy. But when he fquhd an officjiii'* 
inefficient, he had reparted him, and removeej him, a»d app^)inted another^ ^ 
It had been‘st^id ana urged as au objection, that there was 13flf.a-dky 
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difference betweeji the pay of a Captain, of the fine and an officer of simi- 
le' rank in the Marines, but it had been losf sight of.anA forgotten that 
■officers of the Marines when embarked received rations or their provisions 
in addition to their pay. IJe should gladly unite with the noble Lord in 
advancing the interests and advantages of the gallant corps which was 
the subject of the present motion, but thewi were man^ other branches of 
the SorviQe equally deservkig. • 

Citptain AI^ourt should content himself with oliserving, that, whether in 
Iht^presence Of an enemy,. 05^114 cases of ins^ibordinalipn in the Naval Ser- 
vice, the Royal IVtarines^hai^ilways evinced bravery and patriotism ; and he 
wolild only allude to the services recently atlfcniani of a battalion of Marines 
v.mfo^ the command of Colonel Owen (hear, hear !), when they covered the 
ret^’cat of tli» Legion and did such good service. That fact, at least, show^ed 
tliat during the long ^leace the energy and bravery of that corps had not 
been in the least degree impaired ; and he hoped that, in the distribution of 
honorafy distinctions i#\v creating such a sensation ui the country, the 
sijj’vices of Colonel Owen — a Queen’s ollicei^ commanding the Queen’s 
troops - -would not be ovAlooked or forgotten.— (Loud cheers.) 

^Mr. Rick said that the House was fully entitled to know the improved 
state of piomolioii in the corps of Rgyal Mamies, *and he was fully pre- 
liared to move for th(‘ prodiu-tion of documents to sftoV 1 hat result ; but if tb^ 
House would iflidertake toaffiyn by a single vo'e, unaccompanied more 
of deliberation th in had t'aken place to-night— absolutely to atlirm that this 
coips should be placed in a ddferent relative position from other branches 
of the Service, tlicn the House would iiterfere with the prerogatives of the 
Crown, and csl ablisli a most damgerods precedent. Would the House con- 
sent to establish a new rule f(5r this corps which would affect alllhetJuici 
branches of the military service of the country? Could it be denied that 
the tr'Rc policy was to maintain a Military, a Naval, an Artillery, and a 
Marine force, equal to tlKidcfeiice of the honour and the rights of England, 
and not that the establislTmciit should be kept up with a view to the claims 
of any branch of the Service for past services? What had been the course 
since the tenninatkin of the war? Haff the Array that fought at Waterloo 
boon kept up, and thft Navy that won the victory of Trafalgar been main- 
tained? Certainly not; but the esiablishrhenl had been maintained 
in proportion to the wanj^ of the country, ‘’lie objected to the motion — 
first, as bemg an interference with the Roydl prerogative, and, secondly, 
on the narrower grounds of the want of infonnatum before the House ; and 
therefore he should move, as an amendment on the motion of the Noble 
^ Lord, for a “ return of copies of the Order in Council, *dated July, 1837, 
* with reference to the corps Oi' RcJ^al Marines, and of the effects of the pro- 
motion thereunder.” f * * * 

Sir A. J. Dalhymple remarkM,that though a^reat deal had beett done 
with regard to the increase 0 ^ p^, and also to^the regulations regarding 
retirements and promotions, still the a^lvantage to the Marine corps had 
i ^Ji een so valuable as had been stated. ^ , 

J- R* Carnac could not t6i|jk that any* argument w4| ned^ssary to 
show^that a corps like the Royal Marines ought to be placed in a •situation 
equil \o that \)f any other branch of the Service. The officers of Marines 
^mplained that they we{e labourffig under disadvantages which did not 
affect oPic*srs,of r^imentjjy^f thl line, of the Artille*ry, o^the Engiaed^s* 
or of the Navy. They complained of the slowness of promotion. Ccnihi 
any ohe deny that fact ? Duribg thi last five years, of the officers pro^ 
moted to the rank of Colonels-Commandant the youn|est had been nffy- 
eight years? in the Service, The senior LieutenanUColonel promoted had 
served forty 4w'o years, the senior Major forty years, and several of the 
^ .senior Captains the same standing. But the gecretny for the 

^«Admiralty had told^Aie Hefuse tlfkt by tlm Orders in Couiioil or leet year 
a boon had Been conferred an this corps, and prefinptiot^s had been aeee* 
Merated to a degree never^fpra known m any^lbtanch the 
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Look at the facts. It was found .that even aftew this boln had been i^iven 
the senior Lie&teijant Was ‘forty-five years in the Service, and the same 
gradation took place in all lower ranks. The officers of the Royal Marines 
asked no favour. They only desired to be plsjced on a footin^j of c(|uality 
with other branches of the Service. , 

Mr. GotiLBURN thought, aftlT the declaraUon which had been made by 
the Government last Session, evincing an anxiety to take measures for an 
improvement of the svst4im, that the House had a full right tl» be infcfEmed 
of the measures which had b^en tak^n, n^t gn.the mere statement of an 
individual Member of this House, but *111 siv^i fv sha])^ as would enable 
every Membhr of the House to lorfli an opinion what the value of^the 
additional advantages were to the corps in question. , 

Sir H. Vivian said— God forbid that he. an old soldier. sJiould get, uj) 
in his place to detract from the claims of one of the most meritorious 
corps in her Majesty’s Service. (Hear, hear, hear.) The grounds on 
which he wishctli to appeal to the House we rt^ very simple, He knew 
what difficulties they^iad in meeting the claims put forward by the (liltij*r- 
ent corps of the Army for promotion. If thfy were’ to accede to the 
motion of the Noble Lord, the consequence would be that persons would 
be constantly comino^ down to the flonse with petitions from oilicers of 
^vwy corps in the SeiVifce. He earnestly hoped, therefore, that the House, 
insle^' of agreeing to the motion of the Nnble Lord, woiftd vote for the 
amendment of his Right Honourable Friend. • 

Captain Pechei.l would contendfthat the Marines ought to be put on 
the same footing as the other corps Of the Army. The Board of Admiralty 
had done much for them, but they \Vere stftHn a very unfair position, 
'^•‘^^miral Adam, after objecting to the terms of tho motion, said, that if 
the House interfered in the manner proposed by his Noble Friend the 
Member for Sussex, and took the power of promotion out of the hands of 
the departments of the Service, while it gave <^hem nothing but the dfs- 
agreeable duty of punishment or disapprobatfon, v^hen called for, the 
efficiency of every part of the forces must be impaired. 

Lord G. Lennox, in reply, observed, that he had asked for the Orders 
in Council, and the’reply was — “ There they are — y6u may see them ; but 
w^e never have- gioren them, afid we never will.” (Hear.) The Secretaiy 
for the Admiralty had said tlial thirteen Capk ins had been promoted. 
Now, in fact, there W'ere but fwelve ; but he would make him sent of 
one. But how stood the case with regard to these tw^elve ? Two Colonels 
liad died — no thanks to the Admiralty for that. (A laugh.) Then one 
Colonel had been made a Major-General, and one had been made Adju- ^ 
tant-General ; so that there were but ei^ht jfromoted after all. As some * 
fibjection h^d been entertajned to the latter part of his motion, he was 
willitfg to stop at the w'ofd “ progressive.”* 

The House then divided ; when there anpeared — Ayes 100; Noes 87. 
Majority 13. r ' • 

The annoiyicement of the numbers cWas^reccfved with loud cheers. 

On Mondajf,^March the 5th, Lord J. jllussell brought up her Maje^Jty’s 
answer the Address. It was in the following words; — . 

Her^ Majesty will take into her immediate consideration tlje*^*best 
means of carrying into effect the wishe^of her fajthful Commons, exjiressefl 
in*a Motion with regard to the promotion of ]V«,arine with a due 

regard to public economy, and to the just claims of all parties engaged in 
the Naval and Military services.” r ' - 
The Noble Lord ’then stated that Government felt that it was called 
upon to draw the attention of the House to the. subject of promotion 
generally in the different branches of the Service, before anything should 
be attempted in pursuance of the Addiess to wlTi6Jf they had just now, ^ 
been honoured. with an answer from the Crown! Thd (Jovernmertt thought^ 
that whilst her Majesty expressed her determimitionito cai^y> into effect 
these recommandationsf it would be expedi'Jnt and advisable, for theK 
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inlerests of the f^rvice g^erally, that a commission should be appointed 
, of persons of hif^h rank and station in* th*e Arrhy «,nd together with 

, solnie others in the civil service, to take into consideration the whole ques- 
tion of promotion and of rey^ards, whether Naval or Military, under the 
present system. If any thought that a scale of more ample rewards ought 
to be adopted m this service, or some othei’, then he /Should recommend 
that pisomption in the whol«m the Service should be.looked into byyfficers 
of weight and judgment in the different serviceii, to see if a more liberal 
promotion ought to beallpWdLin any. "JWieii^repoH would place before 
thtj House the e^ftent of p\^olian which ought to be entertained by the 
HoAse, and the House would have the knowNclge of the eftetent of the 
incpl?ii^ed vole of supply^ which that liberality would entail upon it. 
Government #\ould bring ♦he motion in due time under the consideration 
of tfie House. 

The ftillowing letter ililudes to a ffict so creditable* lo a very active 
an^ intelligent officer, Commander Henham^ that we are induced to 
e^y^ract it from ‘ The Liverpool Mercury,’ in vvliicli it appeared : — 

THE NORTH-WEST LTGHT-SIUP^ 

7V> the Editor of the fjiverfiool Mermry. 

Sir, — In youv,copious columns of the 20th iilt I read a paragmph to* 
the effect that the North-^’est'i/ight-sliip of this port had been seriously 
injured by one of the packet-ships, but was forihivith replaced by an 
efiicient duplicate. Now, Sir, as an old’^camitn and shipowner, I perceived 
that in a few M'ords, a five-line paragraph, a most serious occurrence had 
liiken place, and all anxiety^anticijiated and lulled by the annon#''''* 
remedy. Feeling the practical value of the forthwith^ and having 
.some i^lea of the process of replacing the most commonplace beacon of 
an, intricate navigation, let alone a lighEship^ with all her peculiar ap- 
pointments, I, satisfied th^t it teas done, as you stated it, and alluded to 
Captain Denham, set about infonning myself how far the forthwith was 
home out. I shouy have been coutent.to iiave found three or four days ; 
hut judge. Sir, how ni); heart warmed towards the active and pains-taking 
Marine Surveyor of our port, Captain Denham, when J ascertained that a 
duplicate light-ship was at the station, and the injured !ship in dock (cut 
down to the water’s edg^, on the second tMJte, Why, Sir, a community 
whose comwierce actually exists on safe navigation could not, if indivi- 
dually aware of its value, draw up an address sufficiently strong and ex- 
pressive of their satisfaction at .such a comforting proftf of systematic 
^arrangement, to meet any exigency with a promptness corresponding and 
worthy of the skilful survey and chart of that officer. We need no longer^ 
express surprise with pleasure at, so few wrecks strewing’our shores 
if all casualties in so extensive a i 3 #j.vigation can be so instantly remedied. 
Hut we can understand the coiifidence of the mariner and the composure oP 
the shipowner and the philanthropist, wlffm reflecting that no human efforts 
otTi?Je sight will be wanting to mvert the intorruptions dev«,stating 
effecjjs which the uribeaconing of afsingle channel in a singft* nigjit mustr 
in a 'shipping intercourse be fraught with. .Tudging of a seaman’.s 

apd an officer’s feelings by a searaa^i’s heart, 1 only regret ray not being 
of'» sufficient consequence to sigi^any other name fbr*his si^tislaction^jid 
requital,' and four adoiitioff^f his claims On us, than your and his obUgjeij^ 
and grateful reader and servant, , 

A Younger Brother of the Trinity HqusE; 

t*ort of Liverpool, 12th Feb., 1838. 

» 

^ , We call attention* a correspendence between Captains Melville 
^Irindlay aid Barbt|f^ ih'e tloif. Compahy's Service, appended to our 
jjrcscnt Number. / . 
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STATIONS OF Tlljfa BRITISH ARMY ON IsT AJ^RIL, 1838. 

• # 

[Where two placoi^ are meulioned.lhe last-named is that at which the Depdt of the Uegt. ‘ 
is Btatiuuod.] 


1st l.ife Ouavds— Windsor. 

2iid do. — Hegeut'a Park^ • 

Hoyal Horse (jiiards — Hyde Park. 
lst’l>ra}j'»au Guards—Diiiiiiu ; ord. foi Canada. 
2nd do.-— C.diir. ^ 

,‘jrd «lo. — ||>s>\ich. • t 

4th do — Manciu-ster, ' 

.^th do. — Hirmini;tmiu. 

(Uh do. — llrifjhiAi. , 

7th do.— ^York. 

1st H lagoons.— Cork. 

2iid do, -Dublin. • 

3rd do.— Ib'iig.il. 

4th do. — lioiubciy. 
btli do — Dorclu'stoi. 

7t)i lliiss.us — Dubhiij^uil. for Canada 
.‘Jfli do. — Now bridge. 

',)th kanrors — (ilu''gow. * ^ 

lUth Hussars — Nottingham. 

lllh l.ight Di.igoons — llongal, oideied home. 

pJlh Lant‘er^ — Hounslow. 

13th Light Diagoons — Madias. 
lAth do. — Kilmbnigh. * *• 

^.5tk H^f^sars — Leeds. 

I6th Lanceis— Ib'ng.il, 

17 th do. — Covenin . 

tirenaciier Guaids [1st bait.] — St. (ieorge’s 15. 
Do. l'2nd bultalionl — on loute to (‘.itieia. *' 
I>o. [3rtl battaiionj— Poitman H. t) 

(IoId>tream Guards [) ^*1 batt.J—Wind.soi. <• 
battalion] — un route to C.tnada. 

Se. Fusilier Guaid.s [1st batt,]— WeiUngtou H. 
Do. [Slid b.ittiilion] — St. John’s Wd. 

IstFoot [Ut battaiionj — Alblone. 
l)o. [dnd iiattaliouj — Canada, Plymoulh. 

2nd do — Homba) ; Chatham. 

3id do.—llengal; Chatham. 

•1th do. — Madras j Chatham. 

5th do. — Tom.iu Isles ; I'oilsniouth. 
dill do. — Dombay; Chatham 
7tli do. — Dublin. * 

Hth do. — Jam.iica; (ialway. 
ilth do. — llengaL Chalfliafn. 
null do.— Feinioy. 

Ilthdo — Hermnd.i : Kiiia.ile. ^ 

L2tJi do. -Mauiitins, Km.-.ale. 

Idili do. — liougal ; Chatham. 

Itthdo. — West Indies, Bieintu. 


39th Foot — Madras l Clhatlmm. 

40th do. — llonibay ; Cbathani. 

41st d«if— Madras ; Chatham. 

42vid do.— Glasgow, • • 

43ril do. — Canada; Plymonfu. 

, 44lli tCi.-ji-lJcngal ; Chatham. 

45 tl»<^l 04 ^' -jt aiiterbni y . . 

4dth do.-|A:»ibi^llar; c5oik. 

• 47th do.—Malta; Poitsmouth. 

48th do. — Hirr. 

49th do. — rtengal ; Chatham. • 

•lOlh do. — New South ales xCh.'itliam. 

5lst do.^ — Chatham, lor Van Diemen’s Lind, 
52ud do. — Gibraltar ; Newcastle. 

53id do. — Ionian l.sles; Dublin. 

.iltlido. -Muf’iasj (Mi.itluim. * 

5. >tli do. — Madias; Cb.itb.ani. 

5t>lh do.— .lamaica ; Slieerness. 

57th <lo. — Attidras; Chatham. 

58lh do.— Ceyluu ; YoughaL 
.59th do.— Malta; Armagh. 
tiOthdo. [istbalt.] — Coifn; Hull. 

Do. f2nd ball,] — (bnfii; Jmscy. 

<)lst do. — Ceylon ; Cashel 
ti2nd4lo. — .Madras ; Ch.iUiam. 

()3i d do — Mfalras ; Chatluiui. 

64th do. — Jamaica; Dundee. 

6. )th d<*. — Ameiica ; Naas, 

66tli do.— Canada; Feinioy, 

67tl«*lo. — W. Indies, Clnitham. 

68th d« .—Jamaica ; Waterford, 

69th do. — VV. Indies; Dover. 

70lh do. — W. Indies; Guorihsey 
71»tdf>. — Old. for Canada ; Coik. f 
72iid ilo.^ — Cai>e of Gtmd Hope, t^onmel. 

7Hid do. — tC.bialiar,ord.lbr Aiiiei.;t'laie Castle. 
74th do — West Duties; Stirling. 

7‘>lh do. — Cape of Good Hope ; Drogheda. 

7<>lh do, — \V'. Indies , FoitCjeurge. 

77tk do. — Malta; Nnvbridge. 

7Hih do. — Bnltofant. 

79k‘i do — Ldinlmrgli. 

SlMlido. — N. S. Wales; Chatham, 

8lstdo. — Gibialtai ; Cai lisle. 

8'2nd <lo. — (Tilu'ultar; Nenagh. 

83id do — Can.ida ; Chestei Ca^'tle. 

8Uh do. — .lamaica, ord. home ; Gospuit. 

Hath do. — Canada ; Tralee. 


15th do. — Canada , ant. 

I6th do. — Beng.il; ('lialh.iin. 

17th do. — Bombay ; Ciialliam, 
l8th do.— Ceylon ; Castlebui. 

‘ ♦P.bhdo, — 'renifilemore. « « 

2uth(!b — Tower. * 

lilstdo. — Van Diemen sj lj.ind; Cliatliam. 
i22ml ilo. — Coik. t 

2.1rd do.— Cork, ord. foi Anioiica. , 

24lh do.— Canada; Gosport. 

2,'>lh 4lo.— J.iriuAtk. 

‘IGtli do. — Beug.#i ; Chatham. 

27lh do.— ot (L ILtpe, Chatham. 
28thdo.— N.S. Wiilets; Chatham. 

2‘.)tli do.— Plymouth. 

30th do. — Bermuda; Sundevljind. 

3fit ^o — Bengal ; hathdm. 

32nd do.-r:Cattftda ; Devonpoit. * 

*S3fddo. — Gibraltar I Boyle. 

34th do.*«-Caua(U ; 1*' ermoy . 

3aUi do.|^Mauiitius; Lfondumlerry. 

3Gth do.— -W. Indies ; Dovimport. 

37th do.— Jamaica; Plyrnouili. 

33th do. — Dublin. 


HGlh do. — Manelie.ster. 

87th d<». — Matuitius; Lougfoid, 

8Hh <lo»--Boltou. 

SOth do. — \V est Indies; Go.sp')it. 

90th do. — Ceylon; Poitsinuuth. 

9l>ftdo. — St. Helena ; Paisley, 
i *nddo. — Malta; Mullingai. 

93ul <1». — America; Cork. 

94th do. — Dublin. 

95th do.-f> Bel fast. 

96|f.i do.— Bmiiskillen. 
lM7th do, — Dublin. 

9tf th do — \V eedun . 

99th do.-j;Kilkcnny, o 
y Rifle Brig. [Isl batt.]— Woolwich. * 
lio. [2iid bntt.] — Portsmouth. 
iCiyal St^’ Corps-iHylhc'.* t 
Ist Wcslf’A<.,Ua Hegimeht— St. Lucia* See. . 

2nd do.— New Providence ntid Hotidurns. 
('eyloii llifle Regiment— Ceylon. 

Cape Mounted Killemeii — Cape of flood Hope. 
Royal African Colonial Corps^— Sierra Leone. 
Royal Newfoundland Veteran Comp.— Newfd. 
Royal Malta FencP»les — Malta, 
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• Si^'ATIONS OF THE ROYAL NAVY IN COMMISSnON IjST^APRIL, 1838 . 


/Etna, C, sur. v. Oapt. A.T. E. Viilal,Coastof 
Aliica. '■* • 

A fi ic.in, st. sur. \ . Capt W . Ui'cchey , (Jo.isi 

of lieliimi, 

Alb.ui,^^ V. Lieut. E li. Tiulinj^, lilies. 
.M«Hrijjic. 10, Lii'id . W. S.Tliomas,E.ist IniUrs. 
AIU^mIoi, iiti, tJapt Sii J. .1, G. IJivmcij, (Ml.* 

R.tML, AuhtrAlui. • ^ • 

Anilionuu-he, lJ9, Captain 1? . 1-. C.IL, 

^heeiiu’bs. • * 

Asiiif94, Capt.W. Eishci, Me.li ton- .mean * 

Asiwt’ti, G, (bipl. ,1. 11. 1’liumnU'iS lLil>u«»th 

IJ.iili.mf, 50, C.ipt. A. L. (lorry, MeTiiteiiane.»n. 
li.isi^sk.G, ketelALieut.G.lL M.tciumald, South 
Ameuea. 

I’fMcon, 9. sur. v. Lieut, 'f. Giaves, AleAitor. 
llea'^le, 10. Mir. v. (’otti. .1. <\ WieUh.uu, Ans- 

lk‘lleioplioii,yO, (;.ipt.iui -.Mediter. 

P»l.*'er, ‘>1. V. l.ieut. ,1 M. WtUiffli. Mctiitei. 

Jimiett.i, .'1, •, Couhttlf Aliica. 

liJNei, si. V. Com. E. liiillock, par ser. 
iJnsk, .'i. Lieiil. A. Kellett, Co. ist of Aliica. 

Ill It. mum, l‘J0, Ailin 1‘. <*. II. Duihain, G,C*B. 

C.ipt , Poitsnumtli 

JJutom.irt, 10, LuMi'fO Siauli'v, Austr.ilia. 
Bnme, ‘J‘J, (kiptuniJ. Cl.iM'll, Clulhaui# 
l{ii/./,.ul,:i. Lieut 1. L. H. Stoll, "-.of Ain. 
C.ilhopi', i2S, C.ipt.un T. 1 lei belt, S. America. 
C.uiieleou, 10, Lu-ut.J. Ibaiiley, Lisbon blutioii. 

C.iuou,sr. \ Lieut. ■ \\es>t hi(lie.->. 

C.'.n siLUl, 20, C.ijit. IL IL Maitiu, MeiUlA'. 

C istoi , i’lO, Ca]»t L (Jolluu, Mi'diteir.iA*an. 
Cevlon, 2, (Joinmoiloic Sii J Louis, Jluit.rcc. 
sli. Malta, 

Cliauipi!*u, IS, Com.C. St. V. Kiu^sW . InOies. 
C^ianbdis, 3, Liout. iloii. U (ioie, (Aiatl. *-ui. 
Cliiliieis, lG,t'ap Iloti.ll. Kejipi^, Meditei. 
Cleoj)al).i.2G,C.ipl.lIon. tl Giej^S.Anituma. 
Clio lO.t’om.W. Kielianlsoii, MedilenamMU. 
CocUatnee.tb laeut .1. Douglas, S. Amen, i 
( 'oluiabiue, IS, I 'oni. T. fleinlei sou , t ’halliaui. 


Comet, st. N. Lu-ut G. T. (joiBon, p.ir. sei 
Coinus, IS, Com. lion. F. P. Cai\, est li^lieb, 
Couli.tnce bt. V. Lieut. K. Stopfoid, Aleditei . 
Con\s.iy.2H, Capt.C.lL DmikvJtei* lietliiuio, 
L.isi ludu’.s. 

Coinw.illifi, Vieo-A.lm lion. Su (J. 

i; C.lI.,Capt.S;i IL (Irani, Kt., W. Indies. 
Cioeodile. 2H, Capt. .Is, I'olkiiii'liuiiu*, West 
1 iidies. 

• Crui/.er, it'. Com. IL II. Kiu^j, Cliatbam. 

Cuilew, 10, Lieut. E. Noreott.tio.vstlif AIfie.i. 
Dee, si, Com. Jo Sliereu, K.Il .Woolwieli. 
Dido, 18, Capt L. Davies, C.lt , MediteriaiKMii. 
Dolplnu,.'!, Lieut. .1. Maeilouyall, C ot Aniea. 
Donegal, 78. K«MT-Adm. Sir J.. A. OmniaHev, 
C.ipt. J. Diake, Lisbon biation. • 

Dublin, 50. Viee-Adm. Sii (j.E. llamond, Bart,, 
!(«»«k.C.B., Capt. B . Tail, S. Amerfta. , 

Kehoist. V. Lieut. VV . JaincH, West Indies. 
Kdii^iiigli, 74, Capt. W. \V. Hcnderbon, K.lf., 
***"^igboii station. ^ • 

Electa, 18. ('om tV. Pieslon, .SoiitljiAmeiica. 
Ksiiflir, fo. Limit. J. T. Paulson, Lisbon.* • 
Rxcelleut,7G, Capt. T. Hasting.s, PorUmoi^Ii, 
Pair UosamodM, A'f. B. CoaAof 

AlriAa. ^ 

P.iiry, 10, sur.t. Capt. W. Howett, Woohych, 
Kavourlle. 18, Com. W. Croker. East Indies. 
Pirefly, St. V. Lieut. J. Pearce, Meditoirapean. 
Plnnier,st. v. l*ieut. J* M. Potbury, W. Indies. 
Fly, 18, Com. R. Eliott, Soutll America. 

Forester, 3, Lieut. Coast of Africa. 

Griffon, 3,Xieut. J. G, D’\*l#n. West Indies,^ 
•Harlequin, Co^i J. K^lRiw. ^edltermn. 

»Harpy, 10, Lieut. ll, StjwJte Geotges, West 
Indies. * | 


Hairier, 18, (kim. W. H, II (Jarew .S.Amei ica. 
ll.istings, 74, (Lpl.'un IL IL Loch, Slieeriicss. 
ILi/aui, IG, l^om. .1 . AV dkiuson, Medifer, 
lleieu^es, 74. (*apt. // T. Nicolas, C.B., K.fl. 

. ]iai.ser. / 

Hornet, G, Limit. IPTLiillie, West Indies. 

Howe, 120, Vnu'-Adiii. Sir II. Otway, Bt. K.C.B., 

Ibip^ C. 41. Sheemess,. 

Tly.iemtli, IS, (7om.AV. Waiicii, E.ist Indies. 
lmo^eue,28, C-ii't, 11 W. Driiee, S. America. 
lueijUbl.iiiL 3G,C-ipl. D.PunV, Plymouth. 

L.iik, 4, sm, V. LitMit. T. Smith, W. li^dies. 

L. utie, IS, (Jom. P. J Blake, East Indies. 

Le\oi\*t, 10, iiieut. C. J. Bosaii(£U(‘t, Coast of 

All lea. 

Li^htiiui!', .st. V. Ll. .las. Shanibler, Woolwieli. 
Lily, IG. Com. J. Kee\e, roitsinouth. 

Lynx, 3, Lieut. 1 1. Bro.^lhead, Coast of Africa. 
Madai'aseai , 1-6, ( Japt. Sii J. S. Peyton, K.(L11. 

W est ftidies. 

Magicieiine,24, Capt.tL WL St. .Tobn Mildmay 
Lisbon station. 

M. i^niliceut, 4,('iun. J. I'aget.ree. ship, Jamai, 
^Maj-pK. 4. sur. v., l.ieut. '1' S. llroek, Mmliier. 

Malab.u. 7L (•ipCiii Ld. llaivey. Plymouth. 
Medea, st. v. < lornf J. N. Notr, Woolvvhtb. * 
Megaua, st \. I.imit. H. C. t»oldsnntli, Sheer. 
Mehille, ,4, Beai- \nm. Hon. G. Phott, (LIL, 
Capt. Hon. R. S Diuula>, Cape of Good 
Hope and Coast of Aliica, 

IVTeleoi.st v.Lienl.K. D Priicliard, Woolwich. 
•Mindcn, 74, Capt. . K. Shaipe, C.B,, pai- 
tieul.u sciv. t» 

Modcsle, IS, Com. II. Kyrev, Poitsmontli. 
Nautilus, 10, Lieui. (L Beautoy, IVitsmoutli. 
Nimrod 20, Com J. Pi.isei. \V*. Iiidit's, 

Noith Mai, 28, (hiptaiu Lord Jolin Jl.iy, pai- 
liculai ser. 

Orostc'., IS, Com. W, Holt, MedilenamMn. 
Vailiid„'t., 10, Liciil, AV. Moms, Poil»rnouth. 

Pcai 1, 20, ('oni. Loid (L E. Puget. \V\ Indies, 
t^ela.in, IG, (him. B. I’opli.im, Co.ist ol Aliica, 
Pelotiis. IG, (h)iii. P Haiding, East Indies. 
PemlHi>ke,74. C«ipL P. Moresby, C.li., Alodil. 
I’lmuu^, st. V. Com*. Vf. II! Henderson, partieu- 
lai* SI i. 

Pickle,*), laeut P. Hast, WMndies. 

Pique. 3G, Capt. E. Boxer, Poitsmontli. • 
Poitluid,52. Capt. D. Puce, Mediterranean, 
President, .52, Bmu-Adm. V. B. Ross, C-.B., 
Capl. Js. Scott, SouDi Aineiica. 

Piiiicess ChailiJite, 104, Adml. Hou. Sir 11, 
Stopfuid, G C.B., Capt. A. Faiishiwo, MimI. 
Pyl.ules, IS, Coni, W'. L. (kistle, (!!ape of Good .■ 
Hop#. ^ 

lv.»eehoi.se. Com. II. ^Y Crnufurd, AVest Indies. 
Racer, iG.tauu. J. Hope, West Indiet,. 

Rainbow, 2SJI( 'apt Bennett, West Indies. • 
liialeigli, 1^, Capt. M. Quin, Ea.st Indies. 

Rapid, 10, Lieut. Hon. G. IL St. V. dc Kos 
Kiumtird, Meditoi. ^ • • 

R,Ullebnake,28, C’apt. VV. llJibson, E.Indies!<ak 
Iluveii. 4, sur. v. Lieut, (il, Ai Boflftuid, C. of 
Abie a, 

Rliadamaiithus, st.v.Com. A. Wakefield, Medi- 
lerrauean. , , 

Riin^dove, 1ft, Com. H. S.^Nixou, W. Inr#e* 
Roruiey, 82, Capt, Hyde Parker, Mediter. , 
Rovei, IH, (^oin. Chae. Eden, South America. 
■•Royal Adelaide, 104, Adm. Lord A. Beaucleik, 
(i.C.lL, G.C. jl. f Capt. S/r Wm. EJliott, 
C.B., K.C.H., Plymouth. 

Royal George, %achl, Capt. Loid A, Flt/- 
% clarence, G.C.ll. Portsmouth. 

Royal Sovereign, yacht} Capt. Sup. S. Jackson. 
Q.B., Pembroke. 

Royalist, 10, Lieut, Hofi. E. Plunkett, parti- 
cular seivfee. 
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llnswll.71. Capt. Sir W. II. ifillon, K.C.II., Tli.ilia. 4((( Hcar-Adliiral Sir V. Campbell, 
Medn. • ^ ‘ , K.C.h.; Capt. U. Waufhope, Capo ol‘ Good 

Salamander, st. v. Com*. S. C. Uaerfes, Lisbon Hope and Coast of Africa. ♦ 


station. 

Samai.iu^j,28.Capt. W. Broughton, S. America. 
San .ToRei, 110, Capt. .1. Itancock, C.U., guaid- 
shipv IHjTnouth. 

S. rpphire,23, Capt. R. FKRowlry.Mcflihsrran, 
Sapplio, id. Com. T. Fras<f , West ludic.s. 
SarnceupAO, Lieut. U. W. Will, Co. of .\fiica. 
Satellite, 13. Com. 1. Robb. Wesalmlio'!. 
Savage, 10, Lieut. Hon. K. U.'Cuizoii, jius. ser, 
Scoipion, 10, IJout. C. GaVton, Medilrrr.uieau. 
Scout, TB, Com. R. Ciaigie, Coast of Airica. 
Scylla, 1(>, <!om. ‘jlou. .1 Denman. sLisbon st.i. 
Soaflowes, 4, Limit .1. lloclu*, Port>mouth. 
Seringapat.im, 46, C.apt. .1. Leith, We^t Indies. 
Serpent, 16. Com. K. L. Warden, W Indfes. 
Skipjack, Lieut. J. 1. llubinsou, W. Indies. 
Su.ike, 16, Com. A. Millie, West Indies. 
Sparrow , 10, Lieut R. Low pay, South .\m«'iiea. 
Sp.irrowhawk, 16, (.’onu .T . Miopherd, S. Amen. 
Spirler,G, Lieut. .1. O’ lie ill j | u ) South Anieiie.i. 
Sjuthre, st. V 6, Lieut .\ keunerl/, Meditei 
Stag, 46, (bipt T R. Sullivan, C. Ik. S. .'VtneruM. 
Si.irliiig, sur. V. Lieut. H. Kelbdt.S Amerie.i. 
Sulphur, 8, sur V. Com K. ll-^lche! . Ameiie.i. 

T. il.iver.i,74, (‘apt. W It .^lell(l p.ii •'OIMh*. # 
Talbot, 28, Ckipt. H. .1. Coil^.ii^toii, Fh mouth. 
*i’drtaiui» 7 st. V Lieut. G. W Sniitli, Woolwich 
Teraeraire, 104, Capt. Sir John Hill, Kt.,guaid- 

siiip, Sheuriiess. 


Thunder, snr. V. Lieut. K. Harnett, West Tndio;.. 
Tiinciilo, 16, Com. H, E.Cutlln, Lisbon station. 
Tweed. Com. lIon.F. T.l^elltam.pai. soiv. 
Tvne, 28, Capt. J. 'i\wnsheud, Med. 
Vaiiguard,80,Capt.SirTlios. Fellowe8,Kt. C.IJ. 
Mei^re\rariean. 

Ve'stal, 26, T. W. Cartm-, West Indies. 
Victor 16, Com. U. Cro/ier, Bast Indies. 
VictQ*y, i 04, Capt. T. Searlv, C.fl., guard-ship, 
t'orfsy.biith. t r 

\1pei, 6.«iaeiit#- W. Winniett, Coast of Afi lea. 
Volagc, 28, Capt. II. Smith, ICiisl Indios.^ 
Volcano, st^ v. J.ieiit. W. M' llwaine, Medn, 
Wanderer. 1(5, Com. T. Biishby. West Indie'^. 
Wasp. IH, (Jom Hon. 1). W. A' relhani, \1otlil. 
Water Wiloli, 10. Lieut. W'. Dickey, C of Afuca. 
Wellesley, 74, lUMr-Admiral Sir F. L. Miut 
1 ind, K C B.; ('apt,'!’, Maitland, E Indies. 
Wilh.ini aud*.Maiy, yacht, (kipt. i'. Hoiiib\, 

W oolwicli. 

Winehestei, 52, Viee-Admiial the Hon.SC T. 
J>. K C.B , Caiilaiii E. Spaisliolt, 

K.H., E.i,t Indies. *' 

Mt/.ud, 10. Luuit , S. Anuuie.i. 

i»lt, i8. Com E Stanley E.ist Indies. 
Vioheiiue, 16, Com. Hull C. Howard, Meiblci. 
Zebra, IGjl^apt. ll.C. IM'h rea, East Indies 


sroops Ot WAK CU| MISblONKI) AS PACKETS, 


Alert, Lieut C. H. Norrington, 
IfKseis, Lieut John Downey. 
Delight, Lieut. J. Mooie 
ICxpiess, Lieut. W. (i.(Jr<d\e. 
Goldliueh, Lu'ut. l’2dw. (hilhci. 
Hope, Lieut. W. L. Rees 
Lapwing, Lieut. F. K Cog h Ian. 
Linnet, ^iieut. . Downey. 

Lyra, Taeiit. W. Foue'^tei. 
Magnet, Lieut. S. (iiilhth. 
Mutine, Lieut Uiehaul Fawle. 
Nightingale, I/icut. G.Fortescue. 


^^nossnm, Lieut. Robt. Betei . 
Ibindoia.liieul. 11. W. lanes. 

Ibgeoii, laeut W. Luce. 

Raiigei, Lieut. J . H. Turiiej. 

Reindeei, Lieut. H.P. Diekeii. * 
Se.igul^ fiieut J. Pal sons. ( 

Sheldr.iJje, Lieut A.R.i, Passmghain, 
Skyl.uk, Limit tL P Ladd, 
spev. LieiU.Kob. B I-xme-^. 

Star, Lieut (L Spiith, 

Swilt, Lieut. D. Welch. 

^Ty nan, Jamit, Ed. Jennings. 


K 



♦- ToMft' C omma NUKUS 

i •' 

Chambers (retiied ) 
A. 44. Stirling. Do. 

W. Hcrilagtj, Do. 

To B K 1 X UT JBN ANTS. 

H. St. John Georges. 

N. C. New land. 

T. II. Down**,. 

* O. F. Lewis. 

C. I... Hockin. ,, 

P. W, Hamilton. 

To BE Mas^^ r. 
Geo. Wright. 


^ Jasnii I.ardner. 

^ Donald M'Nab, M.D. 

^ appointmeV^ts. , 

r t^APl’AINS. 

H. J^ .ylrmgton . Talbot. 

' COMMANDKBS. 

J, J. New all Asia. 

W. Holt. ' .Ore.stes. 

S. llellaid Coast <>ifa I'd. 

Sir 11. Hagiin, Knight . ,, Do. 

« H. K GandJlij^ ' j)o. 

a T MMhtHB 

J.E. Pa^/.T ^ Do. 



1^38.] PROMCY’IONS AND 

\i. A. Halstcatl • , • ,a, ,, .Coast fluard. 

C. Walcott I. 1 ) 0 . 

^ 08 . Maynard Do. * 

. J. Moigau Do. 

/ 

Lvutknants. I 

A. Little. ^..xMalabcir. 

JI. J. W. S, r. Gallw.iy, .Howe ( Flag Lieut. 

. * to 8ir 11^ CVvay.) 

W,T. Strrttell t Joust (ifuaid 

'r. %ncnamar/r J)<j. 

KH P. LittJewoilr Do. « ^ • 

Pooid 4 ^ 

J . T. Yates ^Jo. \ 

V%. Hewlett Do, ^ 

U'Hlire Do^ 

A. tiijldu! \tiiUomaclie. 

IL Stiiddert. A Do 

1^ Codd Talbot. 

11, 8t. John lieoigeSi, to com. ll.irjiy. 

• Mast K us. ^ 

.t ('.(jll(‘S lI.lsllllJ^S. 

J. Cat(*i- aetg. MihUm 

FeacoiK ..aet^. Aiidi-guiache. 
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.Ts. Saunders Cruizer 

•G.Filrner aet'^ Harlequin. 

J. HidiilecJmbe... ^actg. Talbot. 

SUROEONS. 

.T. Syme Medea . 

F. C'reilin Audromaclie. 

H. Tl. Mael.iren . .■,? Dee. 

*^V 

As^I S vAtti SUKOKO NS. 

II. lldkA- .Kxeelleiit. 

T,W. Jewell A})ollo. 

S. Donnell Rosal Adel.ude. 

T. II. Lflw’,y. M.D Du 

J.'i'.iit 'I'alavei 

W. Urowne, M D... ivdd. Cornwallis. 
t'.*R Kumcai do. Do. 

D. Daniell do Do. 

virusfcRS. 

J. Gile't , . . Aiidrumaclie. 

11. Dvei^ Talbot. 

It. \V ii Lhxni, Lily. 


ARMY. 


ST. JAM US’S IWr.AC.lJ, Feb. 21 


VaR-()FFICI:. Match 9. 


The Queen was this rlay pleastnl to eontePthe 
bf.noiir ol Ivniglilhinul n|)ou M.ijur-t^niu.il 
Willuni Wi.iekburuf. 


^ WAR OFFICIL March 2 . 

1 st Diag. Guards — John Itl.uikbu^te Ilawkcs, 
fJent. to be tJoinet by purest, vice Set on, w i to 
retnes 

21 st Foot. — Sec. Lienl.y^lev ntder Scion L« be 
FustLiout. b\ puteli. \tce Hume, who retnes; 
Ileiiiy Wtlb.vru Marlin, Geiit.Vi be .See. Jaeui. 
bypiixeb viceselou. 

2/th — Serj. M.ijor Renj.iinm Midgley to be 
Adjutant, with the lank ot J’Jnsigt.,^Tee Lilden, 
dec 

40tli — Rnsioii Richard .Airastroug tube Lient. 
by pnicb.vict: Lewis, wlio reiiicr,, Wui. liwiu, 
t>nt lu be Lnsigii b\ puicli.viee Aiuistrong. 

51st — Lieut. Mauuce Chailes U'Coiiuell, fiom 
■^h p. of Roy.il Aliicau Coip.s, to be Lieut. \iec 
Beituj J. (5ray, who exchanges. 

5 ,jth — Lieut. .losoph Rogers Magrath to be 
Adjiit. tice Ileriot, w lio lesigus the Adjuta^^tcy 
only. 

tUst?— iStalT As.sist. -Surgeon Frederick Sltatffs 
S.iner to be Ashiht. Surg. vice Caineron,®w hoso 
ajipointmeiit lias not taken place. 

dWutjLpQuarterniaster Samuel Rrodl^bb, from 
b p. of ptli Foot, to be Quartermaster vice Johi^ 
Maenj^rBon, who retires upon half-pay. I 

T^VfW'tGcut. CadtR James D. Itcicslurvl, frcAa 
the MU. (.'oTlege to be Kusi^ witliuut 

pMrcir. nSe Ilopkinta, liee, « 

f7lU-~0apt. ThomuB Gnihom Egsrton, fr^ 
90 in Foot. to v^icelJevtiiriiySUiiO excW 

S2nd — Dent. Cadet Frederick jfjBf Priestly, 
from Royal MU. (Jollege, to be Ensign witl^ut 
]Mtrch. vice Stewart, dec. 

90th— Capt. Gervas Stanford Deverill, from 
the7'/th Foot, t« be Capt. vice Egeitoiii who 
exchanges. 

Memoraiidum^Tho nattfe ofthe Captain who 
fc^was pruino^d ta»be Major bf wch. in iheUltlfc 
in Gaai^tlo ofj.FeR 
I. Ueedes, and not 1 


1 of^’eb. W4,T838,#l) 
t IJenty 


m#ift Hen^ 


• 4 lU Light Diagoons— Cornet Arthur Scuila- 
Tuoie to be Lu'iil. without purcii vice K*?ight, 
dec.; Comet Miles Muudy Fumch, from h.p. of 
JJid Dragoon (Juaids, to be Comet, vice .Scud.i 
nioie. 

loth Light Diagoous — Lieut Robeit Roll to 
be tkipt by imrcli. vice Muriay, wdio letiies; 
C«iruet John SuiTUcinto Iw Lieut’, by pinch, vice 
Dell , Cliailch Hugh Key, Gent to be Comet by 
jiuich. \ice Sinnain. 

*^nd Fool— Henry Piercy, Gent, to be Ensign 
by i>iuch. vice llcinnck, who retires. 

12 ih-» Lieut Chailes It obert^Storey, from 29 th 
Foot,to\/e Lieut, mc^ (IumM, who excli 

I 3 ih— *IIeury IViiuv, (ient. tr» bi* IJusigu by 
pinch. v:*e Yea, piimioted in 7 lh Foot. 

iOth — Ensign Moiris F.Xiineiieb to be Lif^ut. 
without porch, vice /idains. dee. ; G»*ur. Cadet 
Thom.is tiaiiatl, 1 mm tlie Royal ^lil. Col. to bo 
Ensign, vice Ximenes. • 

29 Hi — laeut. Thomas Alexander Gniaid.from 
12 th Foot, to be Lieiil. vice Storey, who e.\ch. 

42 nd— Cai>taiu Mt Milham Iveilli Murray, ^ 
Dart. Iron# tn^^nuatt. to be CVpt. vici^John ®" 
Leslie, who exch, rec iving the dillcieuce ; 
Lieut. Aicbiliald (Jampbell to bo Capt. by 
pinch, vice Murray, who retires; Ensign (ieo# 
Diincan Iti^icrtsun to be Lieut, by puich. vice 
, Campbell. 

48 tli— Sefleant Ricbntffson, fiiom Scots 

Fusilier Guards, to be Tju%rtei master vican^ 
Johnson, who retires iiiKin h.p. > • 

(jlst — Serj .-Major Thomas Jones to be Ens. 
without purch. vice Cary, dec. 

Sdth— Ensign ^I. James Fowler to be Adjut. 
vice Irwin, who resigns to 1 *e Adjutanley«n%. 

96 tn — Ensign George Cornwall to be Limt^ 
by purch. vice Wardle, who ictires; Walter 
Wenour. Gfent. to be Ensign by purthtise, vice 
CornwalL , * , * 

97 th— Lieut. Charles Jatnes Frederick Deti- 
shire to be Capt.^by purch. vice O’HoUoran, 
wl«}ivtires: Ensign llioin as Onslow Winning- • 
ton Ingram to bo Li^. by purch, vice Denshire; 
wmia«i Murrayi*tS^t. to be Ensign by purch. 
vice logram. 
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WAR OFFICE, MarelflB. 

7tii Ileuimenfc o/ Light Dra|[00*9— Lieut. 
Ilcury John Sutton to be Capt. by purcli. vico 
Lord Dorchester, who ietite.s; dor'^el Hugh 
Jocelyu Pcioy to be I/ieut.i>y purch. \ice Sutiuu. 

Cohlstieam Kegimeut of FfK»l Guards—Dat.* 
Surgeon William Hunter^I.D. to be Sufgeon- 
Major vice George Chcn<w,, who retires uyKin , 
hull-pay ; Assislant-Siirget\i Frederick ( Jilder 
to be Battalion-Surgeon \ ice Hauler; Assi.staiit- 
Surgpon Edward Oveatrex, fftmi Uu«l^tJ<r. Light 
Diagoons, to be Assistant-Sni geon. 

22ud Regiment of Foot— Kusign Ghesborougli 
(y, Macdonald to R* Lieut, by po' I'h. % ice Paiker, ' 
who retne^s; Francis Pvm Haidlng Gent, to be 
Ensign by purcli. vice Mucdouald. 

42nd Foot — William .f.unos Hope .Tohnstonc. 
Gent, to be Ensign by pinch, Mce Hobertsoii, 
liromoted. 

4Sth Foot— Gent Cadet Fvedonck B, Hutton, 
from the Uoyul Milit.vry^CoUegc, to lie Ensign 
wilhoiit purch. vice Dickenson, deceased. 

ohtli Foot — Charlos RohcA (irmifs, Gent, to 
be Ensign by purch. vice W'^y.itt, who retires. 

5Ut Foot— Lieut. Francis’ Caiey to be Adjut. 

■\ ice Errington, promoted. 

5‘Jth — Lieut. Arnold E. Bui*ineister to be Gapt,^ 
by purch. vice 11 cathcote, vsl^> l<*tirrs; Ensign 
^leniy \'^ddcrbiun Giimnu(|g to be Lieut, by 
purch, vice hurmeister; Francis Fiillei, Gent, 
to bo Ensign bv pmth moc Cuinnmig. 

02nd Foot — C.iplain Fr.iucis .1. lAlis to be 
Major by purch. Meo Man, who letlies** Lieut.’ 
William Mathi.19 to be (kiptiiu by purch. mcJ 
Ellis. < 

74tlL,Foot — Captain Richard Mageuis, fioin 
the h.p. ofthc7th Regt. of Foot to be Capt vice 
Baitholomew Buiiiet, who exchanges, Lieut. 
Ficderick James 'I’agg.ut Ilutchinsou to be 
C^^pt by jiurch, vice M.ig<>nis, who retires; 
Ensign Clnistopher B. C.ardevv to bo Lieut by 
pmch.vice Huichinson , Fitz-Il-udiuge Willurn 
f.ongiiet Hancock, Gent, to be Ensign by purch. 
Mce (.’ardew. 

8Hlh Foot— (hiplaiu Orinsby Phihbs to h^ 
Major by pur< h. vice ISIackie, who relhes; 
Jacut. Peter Martiu to be tJapt, by uiuch. 
vi(p Phihbs; Ensign Rfbett Willriin Italfoui 
to be LiiMit. by puieh viee Marly n ; Vieoi go 
Maxwell, CJent! to bo Eusigu by xiui^h. vice 
JSaltour. 

Ooth — Lieut William Neville Cnstaiiee to Ik 
C apt, by nmeh. vice Campbell, who letio's; 
Eiisigu Euwrird ThouAison to bo l.iout, by 
purchase vico Custance. Fiedeiick William 
Cliaptnaii, Gent, to be Ensign by purch. vico 
'Ihompson. 

Royal African Colonial (kjrps— Ens^jn Henry 
FiedeiiLk .Saunders to bo Lieut, vtUhout xnn»'li, 
vice Nicdlls, dee.; John W'ariou Gluhb, Gent, 
t^» be Ensign vice .Saunders. ^ 

Uuattaolied — Lieutenant Alox.uny^r IMuu y’ 
Tnlloch, fioni the 45th Kegt. of Foot, tube Capt. 
by purcli, • 

^ , Bievet — Cajit. RicS ird Magenis, of the 7'm« 
‘itegt. of Fotbtoibe Major in the Army. 

Memoiandum — Cajit. Jame,-, GilVoid t^ovvell, 
upon h.p of the 7ist Regt. of Foot, has been 
allowed to retire i'lom the Soivice, by Iho sale 
of tC'j. unattached cont.;i.my, tic bcLUg a settler in 
Cpper Canada. * 

WHITEHALL, Maidi 21. t 

The Qteen has been giatiously pleased to 
direct Tetters p.itent to be uassed under the 
Great Seal of the United Kingdom of Great 

Vn... 


Britain am/ Ireland, cj^forring the honour of 
Knighthood upou Allan Naiuer M‘Nub, Esq . 
Colonel of the Militia of the province of tipper 
C,inad.i, 

The Quwn has been grat^ously pleased to 
direct letters jiatent to bo passed iiinb-r the 
<Treat Seal, granting'to .tames Whitby Deans 
D(mda.s-Esq., Captain in the Royal N.avy, the 
office ov CMerle of tlie Ordn.ince of thtf United 
Kingdom of (Treat 13 ritaiu andr I rofand. « 


• /»AR» OFFICE, March 23. ^ 

Hlh Regt of Light Dragoons — Ensign .G. K. 
M. l).iwsoun'‘ioin the ROth Regt of F*ot, to lx* 
Comet by purcli. vice Ilodkiii.^vho retires 

16th Regt. of Light Dragoons — Cajvt. li. .1. 
M'Dowell to be Major by purch. vice Mercer, 
who retiies; Lient. P. Ilo’nliam to be ('apt. by 
Xmieh. vice M‘|u.o\veU ; t'ornet D. 11. Maeknmoii 
to bo Lieut, by jmrcli. vice Bonham; J. K. 
O’Connor, tTeiit. to bo Cornet by puich, y^ce 
Maekinnoii. ^ 

Scots Fusihor Giinids — Cant. Hon 1). f* 
Miuray. from the 25th Kegt. of Fool, to be Licul 
.imi t!apt. vice 1). Willan, who evch, 

1st or GuMi.idier Regiment ol Foot Gu.ud-,-- 
Capt. Hon. J. Lindsay be Adjutant vice 
Touens, .ippomted Major lUBiigade. 

ColusU'oamiTegl. ot Foot Gu.uds— W, T, C. 
Robinson, Gent, to be \psist.iut-Snigi‘ou. 

2.5th Regt. ofFoot'-Capt R. I). Willau, liom 
the Seots Fu«ib('V Guards, to be Capf, vice 
Muriyy, who exoh, 

40tTr^'’oot— Ensign H, llalkelt U> he Lient. 
liy pinch vice Whlcock, who vidiie.s . J. John- 
ston, Gent. to be Ensigiiby jmrch.vice llalkelt, 

45th Foot — Ensign .lolin Otw.iy (b^tVe to be 
Lieut, liy jmich vice Tulloeh, piomotea, lleniy 
John Shaw -Gent, to be Ensign by pinch. vL-e 
Culle. \ ^ 

47th Foot— Major Loid (L \, Hill, trom the 
h p. unat to l)o M.ijoi vice M. Dalyell, who 
I'Xeh.; (bipl I (iordun (Jiid)to be .M.ipn by 
pnu h. viee Lord Jr A. Hill, who retiios ; i,ieiit. 
.1. Bj Blake to be C.ipt. by [mreh. vice (Joidon, 
Eiikign D. W'est to bo Lieut, by purcli. vue 
Mlake; R T.Jvbiiugt.m, Gent to be Ensign by 
pmch.vice West. 

(bind Foot' -Eu-.ign (i, Macb.iy In be Lieut 
by puieh. vice Mathlis, ]iioiiii)ted; L.B.Tylei, 
Gent, to be Eii^-ign by puicli.vice Mack. 

71st Foot — (hij)t. \V. I’l'vcival, from the hnlt- 
pay of the ‘.1th Regt. of Foot, to be (bipl. vice 
Biiy-’et ^^ljor W. Long, v\ho exeb. ; Lieul. W‘. 
Speer to be Capt. by purch. vice Perceval, who 
retires; ICrisign W. Hope to be Lioul, by purch. 
vice<Speer; John Elphinstone Fleming. Gent, 
to ho Ensign by pm ch vice Hope; .Surgeon T. 
BuiKclty^, M.l)., tiom the half pay of the 4th 
West India Regt. to bcj Surg. vice T. \’onng, 
jilaced upon h.ilf p.iy. 

• 90/li Fool — Lieut. \Y. J, Owen to 

vxHhout junch, vice Bow Iby, dee. ; EnsigriJ. H. 
luinghiiist to be Lieut, vice Owen; T.Nj^US'-, 
Geht. to be Ensign by piycli. vice B'Jwsoti, 
appointed tho Ulh Light Dragooni'’ ^lent. 
♦Jadet W. P, Purnell, fiom the Royal MiliturV 
Ci^lege, to Wj Ensi^'UjVice Bringlpirst. ** 

sdth F^^jrKnsign F> A ^Whimper to bo 
Lieut, byfiuicb. vice Kennedy, who retires; ‘R, 
Stejrfierison, (Tent, to be Ensign by purch. vice 
WhirnjKT. 

^ Bievet — Capt. F. Bussiett, of tho Royal Mafta 
Fencihle Kegt. tti be Major In Uie Army, with 
local and temporary rank. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGElS. ANli D'EATHS. 


BIRTHS. , 

At Belliiiry, Madras, the'Lady of Asaistant- 
SurKeoii DartneU,4l8t Ref^t., of a daughter. 

At EditAiurgh, the Lady of Lieutf^-Cmorad 
Johnsteo, 99th R<*al., of a son. 

At Purheck Loifgy. Mnnkstown, tli** LiMy of 
Capt. Rochioit, K.N. of a diiughliT. % <4i ^ ' 

AfFermoy Banacks, fla* L.uly of au4 

Adjut|Ut Day, 99th Kegt-.of.i da^ghhu* 

At ^Jountjoy. street, Dublin, the Lady of 
Capt'.'Bhii)bs,85lU Regt., of a daugh %r. 

On SouUu'vuay^ near Exeter, the La<ly of 
Major ftrinstioiig.^Sih Kogt, ef a sou. 

Fob. 20, !tt yonthseu, the Lady of Lieut. C. 
Ilolbiook, R.N., of a son. 

Feb 20, i« New CavendisJi-sti^et, tlte I,.uly 
of (?apt. T. Marti, uid. R.N., of a son. 

Feb 2i, alTiuut, tlio J.atly ofCapt. Oalkmav, 
lOth^Reg t., of n (l.nighter ^ 

Jblyb- 2(1, at Devonport, the Laoy of Lieut. 
rio.Tie, K.M., of .1 son. 

Feb. 27, at I>awlish. tlie L.tdy of Lieut C. 

B. Bayly, B N , of a driughtei . 

Feb. 27, at thi* ta'dji.s, l*utney% tl‘'* T,:idy of 
<'ol. the lion. Leiceslif F. Stanhope, O.B.^of .i 
son. § 

Feb. 2H, .it F.ngleliold (Ireeri, the Lady of 
Lujiit. C. S. 'I'eale, 4th Uogt , ol a d.iughtei. 

At Stapleguw, ne.iv 'rauntoii. the Lady of 

C. ipt. F. Blundell, lUli liight Dr.igouus, a 

son. * 

M.'iichS, 't Ilo.iutiee, the L.uly of i.ieut. 
LL>\Ni«, 04th Begt , ol .i danglitei 
M.iieli SL !it Falmouth, the Laily of Lieut. 
l'’oi restei , tI, N ,, ot .i -><111 
Afliiit h 3, at .Si. Maiy’sChuveh, iie;u‘ To’ .|uay, 
the Lady of Lieut. T. Riehmoud, E‘4p, R.N., ot 
.1 sou. ^ 

At t.eilh,tlie L.uly of laeut. Brewei, Royal 
Aitilleiy, of a son. ^ 

M.iroh ir>, at Woodbridgo, th(» Lady of X..ionf. 

.1. Coekburu, 79th Highlanders, ol a daughtej. 

Maich 24, {'t 'I'wickcuhani.tho L.uly of Lieut.- 
Colonel Batenaan, of a son. j 

*MAURIA(iliS. 

At (’orfu, laeut. J. Jenkin, Royal Kuginecrs, 
to Sar.ih .fuliana, daughter of Lieut.- Colonel 
llntchesson, eomniauding Royal Aitilleiy, 
Ionian Islands. ^ ^ 

Recently, at Greens^icli, John Taylor, eldest 
sou of the late John Bracoy, F>.q. of North 
Yarmouth, toEliz.Abeth Holden, second daugl^er 
.of Lieut. Dc Montmoreney, K.N., of lircenwich 
Hospital, and grand-niece of Loid Viscount 
Montmorency. • 

At Loose, Kent, Capt. II. Sluncll Marsbaro, 
^aria, daughter of "W. Jone^ Esip^of 
I BalUuamore, lyeitrim, and Hayle Flace, Kent, f 
Lieut, Smith, of the 48th Regt., tot 
feRct 3f tl^ late John Co.^r.ive, ifP 

At ftlfiSore, L. Denueliy. Esq., Lieut., R.N., • 
to fiiargaret, daughter of tl^e late D.^0oQovai% 
Lsq. f * t ' 

Feb, 13, ut Oxford, W. Doak, Esq., furgeon, 
R.N.,- to Maria, only daughter of Mr. Sherliel^. 

Feb. 15, at Nortbam, Major Daily , K.A„ to 
Mafy Anne, daughter of the late J. Norris, Esq., 
of Nonsucli Houap. 

Feb. 19, at East Allingtou, Lieut. Clapp, 
U.N., to Many, only daughter of the late J. S. 
,.,R^rge,Esq.,of RiAipstou. * « 

, ^,At F^esitford; SormusetBhur\lnfi Rijht Hoii% 
^ .daughter 


<'f Colonel ^Rlliam Napier, C.D., the historian 
of the Poninsulav W.ir. 

M.irch 6, at Woolwirh, D.Oeddes, Esq , Siirg. 
R.N., to Ann TindaD .ecoud daughter of Capt. 
llciiot, U M. 

M.iiih 8, at St M.'xnin’s Clnueh, IiKMi.. J. W, 
Milchel LUoi »at^AitWh‘ry. u> Arne Sar.ili, eldest 
* daiightefilfWolin Wr.iar, Esq., of Suffolk I’l.ice, 
PaSM4fl. 

Chathi^i, LiuMit. J.M Mottlcy, R.N., to 
Eliza, yoinigest ilaughter of \V. Stone, Ke>q , 
buildei. of ciiathiim Doeky.iid. • 

At ALinsfifild, <’omm:mder R IL H Bigot, 
R.N., to Calheiine, d.mghlor of the late Rev. ,J. 
Parsons. 

At B.ith, (\\i»l:jiii W, Robertson, U.N., to 
Eli/.ib' ' li, d.iughtiif of the Lite H. Patci, EiSq, 
ofBiistid- • 

Mail'll 24t^, at flow fBiurcb, C.ipUin IL 
Stark, 4.1th KegC.toC.iioiuie, y omvgest daughter 
of the late J. Tngge, Esq. of Wmdsor. 


Earl of Arran, EUzi 


tif. .Uno Rifht 
dai 


Nov 16, .at 'riinco.nalee, T.iriit. J. G fcicksoii, 
R N., First Lieut, of IT M S. AVinchtslei. 

At .Sim, on lioard the AVincliester, (Lipt.iin P. 
Midtl.ind, 7Bh Regt , Milit.uy Seciet.uy to the 
C|nini:in(iei-in-( 'hiel .it M.idras. 

At N.iuph.i, m tlie Moie.i, Lieut. Du Plat 
Alt. (ieirnan IxCgiou. 

Dec. 21, at Beimnda, C.i[Uain Young, Ht»yal 
Eugiiieeis. 

Jan. 2, at Jamaica, of a concussion of the 
bl.iiii, ailsing tioin a fall fioni liiw hoist*, Lieut. 
A. Welch, R a Stipendiary Magistiate of the 
island. 

Jan 2, on boaul II.M.S. Russell, in the Modi 
terr<ane 111 , liieut Anneslej, Kujal Marines. 

Jan. 3, at Liverpool, Lieut. Low ly, half pay 
2riil AVost Indui Regt. 

J.in. 4, at Antigua, Capt. G. Loach, latoOSrd 
Regt. * « , , 

Jan. lt\ at PeinambuA), on the South Ame- 
jicao Sta*lioii, liieut. E. L Dancy, H N., com- 
manding f I.M.’s brig Wizaid. 

Jan. 13. .It F<iliiioiitli, Antigua, I.ieut. E. <E. 
Owen,R.N., commanding IT.M S. Carroii. 

Jan. 14. Lieut. Tiistturri half- pay 3rd Drag. 

Jan. 30, at Deiby, Col, Miller, half-pw C.im* 
brian R anger®. ^ 

Jan. 30, at New York, Capt. T. Barcliiy, R.N. 
in his 55th year. , 

Feb. 6,a<f llnilPhith, Surgeon Dr. Rurd,*lialf- 
'j staff. 

Feb. 14, at son, on passage home from De- 
merara, where* he held the appointment of^ 
H*bour-Mri*ter, Commander F. Southey, R.N. 
• aged 60. , ^ 

On the coast of Africa, diawit. IR P. Dos- 
ehamps, R.N., in command of tlie Bouetta, ^ 

On the Coast of Africa, Lieut*. G.T. Rosen- 
burgh, R.N.. in command of the Forester. 

Feb. 17, at Moray Frith, N. B., Ensign G. 
W. Hopkins, 76th 4<p9t. ^ 

Captain Highmore, late fflii R. V. Baitafion. 

At the Artillery Barracks, Clonmel, LieiU.^ 
Pelcher, Barrack-Master, late of lat Lite tluard.s. 
'in Dnblim of apoplexy, Capt. W. Abbott, lato 
54th Regiment. • * 

At Highgate» Lieut. J. Browne, R.N. 

At Torquay, De'en, Dr. T. Douohoo, aged 
69, Vote Physician to the Forces. 

At North YarmpjjtLf retired Commander W 
Todmas, E.N. 

Capt. ParllEins^u, R.N, 


paj^ 8 



I'Vb. 25 , al Tori)(<jnt ii(*av l)<*vonprtif, Coin- 
ninmler .T. iMluanl?, R.N , 02 ^ 

At CttllouswotKl-Avfciiue, t«tinv 1). Aiabiii, 
late Uoviil Iiisli Arlilleiy, ii'^ed H3,, 

At Market IIill, Arni.ii'h, Lieiii. Stuart 
Hnrker, late 64th llejjt. 

Lieivt 11 . J. iicriveu. U.N. 

At Pintarlin^ton, Cajt. C. C. WeHb, late 
/Srnniiwhlaiidors. \ 

At fllVuii'Oargh, Majoi V* Addison, late 80tli 

Uegl . • 

III Fiance, l/ieut Isaac rtab « 

March 4 , at Ijiskeard, .airod 81 . (i. li. ''’“••can, 
lisii , icliied Surgeon, R.N. * ' 

Mai eh 6 , laeut .T. Hope, U.N ,Mn command^ 
of n. V. schooner Pinchei. I'oi p.uticnl.us 
lespecting the niclancliDly f.ite of Ihis \essoJ, 
seeoiu’ l'oit*«moulli eouespornlent’s letter. 

Maicli 0, at r<iitse.i, Cotniii.mder W. M.illett, 

11 N. 

M.ireh 10 , .it Florenei-, the l’i;^lit lion. Loid 
Selse\, (’ai)t. Roy.il Nn\y,in liii OUt y e.ir. 

Much iJ, Ml J )i ummoij^l stie.'L Kii!»tuu-s({ , 
C.ipt. <i. Mill foil, lrit(‘ Payni.isltin' ill Fnsileeis. 

M.ireli l-I, ne.ir Ilastini's, li.iviiig, in a (it of 
teiniHivari ins.mity, eomnutted tin* (al.al act of 
s»*ir ilestriK lion, laeiit -(lei^T.d Mill.ii, (ailoiiel- 
t’ommand.int I'f theHnl li;^talion ol tlie Roy, it 


I'HS. . [APRILj 

* ^ - 

Artilleiy,* and Dirccjtir-deneral of the Field 
Train Department. ' 

Mar<*h 14 , at Upper Ranchory, Ahenteen- 
sliire. Major .lohn (ianock, lalo AsKisinel- 
AdjuUnt-Deiieral, in his CHpi year. MV shall 
jjive, in oin next, a bioijiapTiical notice of tld'. 
lamciiled oflicer. # 

March 10 , at rortsmoulli, Capt. J. Bowlby, 
901 h Infantry. « , 

M.uch 17 , at Southsca, CJennA.iuder-Joseph 
Siiiinjonds, K.N. 

at No 105 , Pdicadillv, Liouf.-(jen. 
SirKihta/d Rarnes, o< Recch Hill Park «iiear 
Rarnct,«?r,C.llh M.l’.,.S:c. &c , aged 62 . 

Maich 20 , in Slo.ine-strect, 1 )r. f». U. f*a ilhe. 
Deputy Iy;.pecfoi.(:c)i. of the Ainiy lldsfataK. 

March 2 ls>t, at his seat, DallumsTe Castle, 
Mid- Lothian, (JcneiMl the KF^lit Ifon. th,‘ K.iil 
of D.ilhou-.ie, (il C U . Colonel of the 20 tli Regt. 
and Capf (ieiieial of the Royal Coinp.iuy of 
Aiclieis, Ml- Qiiccn’.s Hody (iiiard. - 

Mauh 22 , JJiockliuist, Ikipt. |llovsloy, late 
odid 

Man h ‘ 23 . at (’liicliester, Coinm.Tndci (if v F 
Dixon, R >#., lately of IT.M.S. ('.'ilcdonia,, ind 
voii <if Cipt.nii Dixon, mIio was lo t iiiNiu 
Apollo Iiigale on the coast of Portugal. 
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KKPT AT TIIK OUSEUV \TOUY OK CAPT. \V. 11. SMYTH, AT JlKOFOKn. 


Six’nThci itionu'li’i 



Unroin. 

At 3 I'.M 

Tliciiuo 

1 ll vgrom. 

Intlic... 

Dcgicc-* 

, l-.iilH. j 



1 

30-12 


.vGS ' 

30 -.Ti 

«;i2 0 

780 

iiOMa 

‘32-7 

701 

30 -.35 

#32*.S 

750 

30-01 

3iP23 

717 

29-. S3 

.•H-(» 

G31 

20 -.11 

37-0 

810 

20 -00 

4-2-8 

880 

20-08 

41-3 

800 

20 20 

35-0 

80iJ ' 

20-48 

.34-2 

780 


33-2 

COO , 

20-02 

34-1 

720 

20 -Td 

31-5 

72 1'. 

200)8 

31-8 

703 

20 -8:* 

33 0 % 

710 

29 -oi; 

32-8 

.,7ld 

30-13' 

34 3 


30-10 

34-8 

75is 

20-72 

36-0 

817' 

20-80 

3.>-7 

710 

20-72 

35*5 


.e29-47 

34-2 

759, 

28-88 

36 >3 

«23C- 

28-88 

42-5 

800 

20-08 

37-6 

m , 

20-23 

3f> 5 

* 835 

c 29-17 

38-7 

855 

4 

t / 

» 



N. hy lO. calm, cloudy 
N.N.F, c.ilni, cloudy 
N.K, by L. It .Ill'S, line 
N.N , F, niagnilicent day 
N.l'h cali»i, cloudy 
S by E. light ails, fine 
S light bieezcs 
S. light airs, cloudy 
S.S. 15 . fresh broe/e i 
N. light breeze, cloudy 
N.N.W. light aiv.s, clear 
E. by S niagnificent d.iy 
N.E calm, and line ' 

15 . fresh breezes, Mie 
E. s(|uall\, cloudy 
E.N.E squally, biiowing 
N.N.K. fr. brejp:j& sugs-w. 
N.E. light airs^lloudy 
N.W. calm, clouiW ^ ^ - 
N. 15 j light airs/ntW&iy* . 
N.N.K. calm andfdoudy ■ 
E.N E.fresliW.l'cJoutiiy 
N. light airs, sleet t * 

5.5. B. d'ini., qices lain 

5.5. E. heautdnl day 
N.E. fresh breeze, cloudy 
E.N . 15 , iucess.uit rain 
S.W, calm, heavy rarn 
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ST15AM qOMMUN-ICATION 

'between 

• ^ 

INJDIA AM"d great BRITAIN. 


.la March, 183G, Captain Grindlay was appointed Agent to the Com- 
mittee in Calcutta, formed for promotiaj a regular Steam Communication 
between India and Great Britain*. ^ 


In A;^ril, ISSG, he was appointed to the same office hy the Committee 
fortned for a similar ohject^iat ^ladras. 

• 

Suhsequently^^i these appointments itarious statements were made in 
India respecting Captain Grindlay’s views on the subject, which were 
calculated seriously to injure liini in the judgment df 4iis constituents. 
As soon as he became aware of their existence, ho proceeded, with the 
earnestness* of conscious integrity, to produce evidence of t^lieir iucorrecl- 
ncss. On one occasion he was constrained to appeal to tlAt distinguished 
‘friend of India, Lord Williiim Bentinck, who immediately hdifoured 
him with a testimony which ouglit to silence sijnihu* imputatioas for^tbe 

futur^. ^ 

« > 


3rh|‘ gorrespondence which follows, arose ou( of a conve^ation with 
Qaptain Barber, in reference to thepjublication in “ The Cal(?!ifta Courier,” 
of tK<J!3[th o'f August, 1837,^of a Sociiment professing to be a letter from 
thlit^htleman to a corres^^ondent ill Calcutta. H^yyig thus stated tig 
origin of* th4 f resent coll^iction or letters, •Captain Grindlay leaves them, 
to speak for themselves. 
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STkLm CO^ImXJM cation BimVKEV’ 


Ct)kRESTPONDENCE. 


No. 1.] ^ (Copy.) 

(y\pTAiN Grindlay to Barber. ^ * 

.1 . 21st February, IS'IH. 

My dea^ Sir, —I n rererori&'(i' our*convg^sat^on yesterday, I have Tiovv 
Ihc pleasure to send, at 5 our recjuesi, “The Calcutta CouricM*” of the fdli of 
Auj;ust last, eonfaming* a copy of a letter iitlej^ed to have heen.vvrttfeu 
by you. * < *. 

As you assured me that you did not recollect liavins: made such state- 
ment as the paper ])roresses to <^ive upon your authority, 1 must eoncliuh* 
eitlier that tliertf has been some mistalvc in tlu.^ matter, or that* the opi- 
nion cpioted as yoifis \yaA <nven hastily and without deliberation. It^the 
editor of the paper has been misled as to fhe authority on whielp the 
statement rests, you, etf course, will not object to afford me the meanV of 
settina: him rifi^ht ;'and if, on the rther hand, you may have been unin- 
tentionally the eau/e of iiitlieting upon me a casual injury, 1 feci assuieil 
that ^ou will bo e([ually ready to do me j 4 istice, by acknowledging that I 
have never ceased to be the warm advocate of 5 he Comprehensive Scheme 
of steam communieation wdh Tm'ka. You are aware that this is the fadt ; 
but if any doubt could exist on tlie subject, it must be removed by the 
unec[Uivocal testimony so handsorflely bdrne by Lord William Bentinck to 
m/ views and exertions, in his Lordship^ letter to me, of the ifitli of 
November last, a copy of whi<di I inclose for your information and from 
the minute knowledize which his Lordship had from the commcfncemimt 
the opportunity of acquiring, it will be adnylted that a more unexcep- 
tionable witness could not be referred to. „ * * 

Ilequesting the favour of your early rciply, 

I reibain, my dear Sir, ycfhis laithfully, 

(Sign/?d) * R, M. Gkindlay. 

Captain dameis Barber. / 


No. 2.] (Gopy.) 

(Japtain Barber to Chpt.^in Grindlay. 

• * Eaffvindia Rooms ami General Agenoy, 61, Gornbill, 

f^bruary 2'ffd, 1838. 

My dear Sir, — Your letter, ahd “ TiiecL’alcutta Courier” of the*J)th of 
August, came to me yestA'iday, Mid should Jiave been instantly replied to, 
but T was WRgjaged. * * i 

I stilted our interview, and stil\ declare, I have no recollection of' 
having used your name in any public letter : but having vritfen sf€i*^niany 
without retaining copies, I might h^mistaken, and therefore wisltc,5/ov a 
^ight of that^efei’fad to. T have read^t, and /at onc^acknowledge toev^jy 
word. From the beginning ter the conclusion it shows you\t Was^a private 
communication. , ' 

, if 1 remarti, roy dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

(Signed) , James Barber. 

Captain R. M. Glindlay. . 
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•N(^3.1 (Copy.)’ 

^ (JaPTAIN GrI^DLAY to CAPTAj^ Barbkr. 

^ ^ 2:Jrd February, 18.S8. 

I\Iv jp^arSir, — I have req^u^ecl your letter of ycsteulay, in whicii you 
very (^ndiflly yourself to be the autlior of the#tetter in 

the Supplement ol'“ The (Jalcujfa Courier” (|f^iie^tk x\up:ust last, under 
yoiM’ name. • * 

I ^annot hut think it fPmaWer olpcaiif^ mdifF;’rence, whctl«?r the letter 
wa&a* public or private one. Father with or without your consent jt has 
at leiuhh bejome pubiu. : and rny cornplamt had reference, of course, 
to its possible etfects, and not to the circumstances under which it was 
written. 

You must now be convinced that the assertion of tny beintv “for the 
Company’s plan of Operation/* meanine: the plan which fell short of the 
(^olfipreliensive Scheme, vvas made under an e^-^ineo^is impression; and 
j^ ' i H^fecl satisfu'd that it would ^ive you pain to inflict wronpj upon any 
one, 1 am ])ersuaded, that by adopting tlie course Ssugj^ested in my letter 
of t he ‘20th instant, you will relieve m? from the c^fecl of the unfavour- 
able impression, #^hich you have unintentionally alforded the nie^ns of 
creatine:- • 

. I need not say that your letter now under reply does not efleet this, but 
still leaves mo subject to an imputatfjn wIhcIi you must now be con- 
scious 1 do not deserve. ^ • 

You must leel certain that Isvd William Bentinck, and the member of 
the Home (Jommittee would never have consented to hear such unequi- 
vocal testimony to niy exertions in favour of the Comprehensive Scheme, 
ha^J t been guilty of the charge made against me in your letter published 
in “ The Calcutta Coyi’ier.;^ 

• I remain, yours faithfully, 

(Signed) ^ R. M. Giundlay. 

Captain , lames Barber. 


No. 4.] (Copy.) 

Captain Barber to Captain Grindix.^y,^ 

East India Rooms and General Agency, G4, Cip^nhili, 

• • Monday, February 2(>th, 183S. 

My dear Sir, — I should have replied to your letter of the 2^id instant 
earlier, but I have been reflecting, with a desfre brine: my mind to a 
convicUon, that I wrote “ under ^ii erro^neous impression,” in May last, 
when I expressed my convictifm in a private lettfer, that your exertions ' 
toxyards eflecting Steam Conynunicatyoif with fndia, did not embrace a 
(vomilrehensive Scheme ; but as f fl^d, after the most delibyji^te tftid ma-^ 
“ LJire cpnsidiBration' that opinion jfiimains unaltered, it becomes inpera-”^ 
live 4^rat I shonld give the rjeasons upon which it w’as founded. It Will 
Jetid^tne into detail, but I shall be m brief as possible. 

‘‘When yc^ir^, ^^ppo•ntment and Instructions arriv^rd* fronik Calcutta arid 
Madras,* you knew influerltif^ merchants and others had formed them- 
selves into a ** Provisional Commiltee,”^to promote the object sought after 
by- your constituents; and that various important s^p?^ had been taken 
by them to o^in*a just consideration of the Resolutions of the OoWi- 
mittee, that passed in 1834. Itwfll, I think, be admitted by any 
impartial reasoner, li^your first ,;itcp,ri^uld haye been an interview 
^'ith those gentlemen,, to h|ive se<m whetlfer, by your co-operation, yon 
^conld have aided and strengthenep their pursuit,* if a right one; if, on 
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the contrary, it were at variance with the instructions you had received, 
or detriments to^ the acccfmplishracnt of the object desired, it should then 
have been your endeavour, as an advocate, if possible, to have put aside* 
these erroneous impressiorh and opinions, and to have placed them in pos- 
session of the views and wishes of your constituents : who became such, 
in ignorance of any Provisioivil Committee being formed. I need not say, 
— You, d id not. . 6 ^ 

Yousought the Co-operation of Mr. Larpent and Mr. Ciawford.^* The 
first gentleman was'at^^j^-Wime opposed ‘iQ‘,the “ lied S^a route the 
last lias always been ai’^ advdt 5 !*W:>for the Bontbay line only. 

“ The Atlas,” a Journal at your &^mmand, and in whicli it might bb ex- 
pected the wishes of your constituents should ibe urged, was either alto- 
gether .silent, or very tame and general in its remarks. 

The ‘‘ Pamphlet,” avowedly written by you, as London Agent to the 
Calcutta and Madras Steam Committee,— -and at the express wish of your 
constituents, — tomy judgment (in which it app^^-ars I was not singular, 
for it arrived in India loTjg prior to my letter,! certainly does not advo- 
cate the Comprehonsivt' Scheme with the intei^^st due to that partirjdar 
point from yourself, asdhe Agent employed to uphold the views of thC 
Committees of Calcutta and Madrj\f. 

You were desirous of getting up a public meeting in London, and you 
' named to Major Head and myself, in oyr Committee-room at Crosby- 
square, that Mr. Crawford was to be in the chaiK 

That gentleman had refused to sygii a petition from the Merchants of 
London to the House of Commons, to strengthen and aid the petition 
from Calcutta, whicli had been placed in Lord William Pentinck’s hands 
to pieseut. 

The foregoing reasons, and the general tenor of our conversation, the 
few times we had an opportunity of discussing the point, still leaves an 
impression on my mind, that (up to the datelof the letter to which ybu 
have referred, and ^^ hich was not written for pilolicaiion,) you were not a 
warm and strenuous advocate of the Comprehensive Scheme. 

T have now given you the oppoit unity of shewing bpon what grounds 
1 rested my opinion. The ymblic must judge between us, 

1 remain, my dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

(Signed) ' James Barber. 


No. ‘ * (Copy.) 

' Captain Grindl^y to CaWain Barber. 

‘ — »•< ^ 

^ T\ ^ 16, Cornhill, 1st March, 1838. 

My pear sir, — I have to acknowledge your letter of the 2StIi uJtimbr 
The reasoif'which you assign for not affording, an earlier reply to of 
the 23rd, is very satisfactory ; and, i^i this respect it differs widely Irop 
tko^result of year lafoours to bring yourftnind to the conejnskm, that I had 
f>.cted in good laith towards my constituents irt India. 1 have, however 
the consolation of knowing, that th,is conclusion has been attained, without 
any labour or difficulty whatever, by those among the friends of Steam 
Communication with Jndia, who are most distinguished by k nowledge, 
rank, and influence; and I have not the slightest apprehension of carrying, 
conviction on the suWeet, to tbi^mind of every jKi-^lligent and impartial 
person who will take the trouble of entping u^ on the inquiry. ’ m 
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I am bound, hcjvever, to%)bserve, that. you appear scarce]pr to do justice 
to^the eftecls oi the “d^^hberate cdnsiderat»n ^ of which you speak. 

Xi is obvious that some chansje in your opinicA has taken place. thouj;h 
not to the extent which I hjftl a right to antic^ate. You now refer to my 
exertions towards otfecting Steam Communication “with India” as “ not 
embracing the Comprehensive Scheme fihd speak of my not being “ a 
warm* ^inS strenuous advocate ^of* the same scheme. .This is vei^utiferent 
from1:he language held in youi 5 jletter,^publivsheck>yi Calcutta Courier,*’ 

iii^wdiicli you say. “ Larpentj and Crawford^ are for 

the Companfs pfans of op^'aliohs parties ^ou will see 

THi?.CAusE.’’ I shall not stop to discuss the value of the insinuation con- 
taihed»iii the Iasi liwv worsts of this passage. I only ((note it because it 
eoiitiains a distinct and unqualified assertion that I was for the Company\'i 
plan; and, consequently, against the plan. You are now 

ploase(lj,o represent me n.s merely indifferent to a cause, to which you have 
formerly represented me w?, hostile^ It is true, that thd* difference here is 
oniy iu dci^ree ; but, as you have advanced thus^^r towards a candid and 
jiis^stimale of my viewj^and proceedings, I dcr not totally abandon the 
" tut])e, that further deliberate consideration’’ may fnajffc you to perform the 
remainder of the journey. I must niTi>. however, ||uit Ibis part of the sub- 
ject, without d'^aring that my “exertions atwaif^ embraced 11]^ Com-* 
prehensive Scheme and thaifi w^as at all times, since Ibei^an to think 
on the question, “the warm and strenuous advocate” of that schema: 
and here let me ask, — Can yon make fj^e same avowal ? 

You complain of my not having ent,ered with siifTicient warmth into the 
project originated in London, <,tor undertaking a periodical communication, 
by Steam with the Mediterranean, Kgypt, and India; and you state, that 
the object sought by the projectors, was that sought for by my constituents. 
Has life lapse of a few brief months caused you to foriiet, that, at the 
period to which you refer, plan of the projected Company was for a com- 
munication with Bdmbay Qnly ?*^ How did I manifest any indifference to 
the (Comprehensive Scheme, by abstaining (as you allege,) from co-ope- 
rating with Xhoie ^ho^did not adopt tne Com prehensive Scheme? On the 
answer to this question 1 might# rest my defence, in this particular, had I 
acted entirely of my own free motive ; but alkpersons,*l^#tlT in England and 
India, who know anything of the late proceedings, know' th^ I acted under 
a Commiyee here. That Committee did not deem it advXable to consect 
the success of the general question with that of the Join^tock Company. 
Time has shown, that they are not mistaken in their judgment ; the pro- 
, jected Company met with little success in this country, notwitUl^fanding 
the patronage to which you^allufie; and, in Calcutta, the reception of its 
proposal was (according to your own statemint^ as it appetfrs in i* The 
Calcutta Courier,”) perfect} y feezing 

AITother ground for conclujjing thatfl W'as an enemy to the Compra- 
hensiye Scheme, is, that I sought the^co-oparation of Mr. Larpent, and 
, Mr. Crawford. I do not knftw tiiaj^it would be ne%essary towapologize for 
seekfig the co-operation of two gmitleraen of wealth and iJlffuence, in!^'« 
inatftl^ CQiMlecteci with India ; Ifilt it happens that your inr|»rn?ation on 
thii^iqint is altogether erfoneous.^ My intercourse with Mr. Larpent was 
•sjpcmental. I was directed by 11^ Calcutta Committee, tj^ put mysell^in 
communioatiiifwitR Sir Charles ^ockeriH. This was impracticable, as 
that gentleman was them absent from town, aad was soon afterw'aras 
attacked by that illness which fer^iiikted in his death; and r I therefore, 
communicated with Mr. Larpent, as his representative. Mr. Crawford 


^ Sea {lage 587.-^B11^opo8e(l to extend the Presidencies as ciroumstances 

^ ^nabled thim (.the ProvisionayCommiteee) to 
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iva.9 Mlded to fhe Commit f^e, aft, having chaif^e ot' thf Madras Patifion. 
This was, o/' course?, not /5\v|icf, for Chad no povvpr ofnominatiriir niomby.s ' 
to the Committee ; but il* It^were at all concenied in justilying the appoint*^ i 
menl, I shonUl not think A, necessary to Cto more than tippea] to tiie 
confidence reposed in Mr. Crawford, by the petilionerf. of Madras. 1 do 
not know upon what authority you allirm that Mr. Crawford “ has always 
been^i; advocate for the Bombay line ‘only but I cannot d«)ubt'"^thiit 
you Will be prepared Jo fjKid|ice it, if that ^r^/iileman should liiiuk it vvgtrth 
while to intpiire. » *X»' 

You say Ijiat “The Atlas/’ a\^'jrnkl at^my .sommand, “ vvas either 
wholly in regard to the wislies of niy constitiumts, “or vary tan ui 

and ^enara! in its irniaik'^.*’ Wluit is tlie pitorso moaning of “The Atlas” 
being at my command, it is not very inipi. riant to lurpiire. fliUh mutdi I 
must however, be allowed to say, i ha\e never used the public press as an 
instrument for dmiriving any one of the lewavd^jie has fairly ea?ned. I 
have never employed it to undermine the reputation of others, an^l build 
my own success iipdri i^jii'ruins. I have never written a line yuhlirty lor 
■privately, which could |iave such a tendency. I have never transmChVyd 
to India any renntrVrS s^jpon the characters and labours of individuals, 
which I would not hav^ published, if necessary, in “ The Atlas,’’ or any 
V other pyblic journal berc, or have caused to he proclamnYl, at tlie Royal 
Exchange. \Vhether tlie extent of my infip.cnce with the periodical press, 
b« great or small, I have never abused it to the prejudice ol any one ; 
and 1 have been e^jually careful .iiot to make private communications a 
vehicle for charges which could tipt couyenienUy be brought forward in 
publi^\ 

But the accusation connected with “ The Atlas,” is, I regret to say, not 
perfectly intelligible to me ; — you say that paper \va.s “ eitheiwi/Zogc/Ai^r 
ftilfwt, or very fame and general in its remarks.” Now \i a! tny;elheT stfen!, 
it could not be tame, and general in it.s remark^l^; because, remarks never 
made cannot have those qualitie.s nor any other. On the other hand, • 
if it were tame and general in its Remarks, it was nok.g)k 9 gether fn/ant, 
because utterance is incompatible with silence, 1 dp not. know with which 
horn you will prefer to gore uif, but both cannot be brought into action 
at once. If yoh ?^y the jiaper was altnfrcfher silent, I must deny it, in 
point of fact if you allege hat its article.s weie worthless, I can only 
say< I have no vloubt the wi iters will be quite willing to abide the re.sult 
of a coinparisoiVv vith others on the same subject, which have occasionally 
appeared in the Columns of the public journals. 

The Ytr'mtion of the public press naturally leads to that of the pamphlet * 
published by me on the Steam (jneslion; and here I must acknowledge 
mysej^f indebted to you i'pv information. Until enlightened by your letter, 

I was not aware tliat the \)amphlet had been written, “ at the expiess 
v’ish of my constituents.’* I had thought that the ich*a of publishing a 
brief view of the “state M the r'luestion for the purpose of attracting 
public aftenUon,” was/my^ own. If <»ny instructions were issued* me 
write a pafnphlet, 1 can only say, 1 , never received them ; and thtis it . 
would sdew^that as some co m muni cat iokS affectjng me mere ■madt^'to ^ndia, . 
without my knowledge or suspicion ; things in whicl'i 1 wav 
es^d, were done in ipdia and no notice* afforded me. , This might be, bn^*^ 

I ojf not think ft probable ; as H the pa\nphlel, } have saih that its object 
\'^as to draw attention to the subject — a^ver^ uhinviting one to tlie mass 
of readers, af»id wh^^*,h would have dtsgqsted them at once, if the treatment 
hiukbeen oberloadfuP with details. The Ap])endix offej-ed the means of 
entering into matteiA*^ which could not be brought, withau’t'^danger, into 
the tract itself ; and it may be remembered that fdvoui'able iutvoduc’- 
Hon wa^ given to yom plan ji!ria “ FroiHsiot;^l ^SomrnUtee” AVith theji ’ 
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effect oi'fhe pampbet neither the friends of Sfeafi Communienfion, gene- 
ral Jy, nor myselftis an inclvidnal, c6*ilc!* be cttss^tisfied— i| passed rapidly 
.•iftto every jiart of the kil^ijdoip - c-rcated aJ interest* in the subject, in 
'mimeroiis (^laiters where ijpno had existed ll'fore, and thus prepared the 
way for the more complete development of the details of the comprehe'n- 
sioeplan. I do nol; of course, claim any lygh merit on account of so brief 
a pr»:^ucJion— it was a po^wdtfir tract, desij^ned to act on poplar miinion 
an(kfeeling,®and it completely answered its purpose*^ 

^ am now broui^ht to tlj^,,tE'opost.ul PUBI K*' mI^ITING, and in con- 
ifbxion with llii#, 1 am acciised pf the. of Sbignmg Mr. Crawford for 
thf chairman, aithoaj]:fi he^had refdscd^o a certain jittition, which 
in yoyr judgment lie onglU to have signed. Mr, Crawlord was si»trgested, 
because h%was oni‘ ot tne repirsentahves of the City of London, and 
also an influential Kast India merchant, f sn])pose these circumstances 
did not constitute disipialitlcations ; h^*. refusal lo sign the ])etitu)n, I know 
nothin about, and il C had known it, 1 do not see tlyil 1 had any thing 
to do with it. Perhaps Mr. Crawford thought th^t tlie^e cdashings of 
sfn^rale interests, were <iefri mental. 'With lel^ncc to a pnlilic meeting, 
I%is to be recollected, that I endeavoured to ind|cc I\Iajor Head to unite 
with us, but in^vain; he, and thcyjc with whfciMie acted preferred a 
separate petitim >Siively if they had a right to wuse to co-operate with 
'2/.V, others had^i equal right to decline acting witn them. I dojiot offei* 
this as an apology for self, because I was always ready to act with any 
•body in support of the common caiis^^ ; and if that were advanced, I 
perfectly indifferent as to who were tla* aetdrs. 

I believe I have noticed all t^ie grounds upon which you endeavoured to 
sustain your later and viodifed opinion ; that although not absoluWly an 
•dilvocate for conjhiinis the communication to Bombay, 1 ditl not ejvert /;///- 
.srV/ fck procure its to the other presidencies. You speak inci- 

clent ally indeed of the ter\pr of my conversation, although you admit your 
opportunities of judging tif it were few ; but as you state nothing definitely, • 
I have nothing to reply to* If you have a ])erfect recollection of those 
conversafioiH-yo'rt ought to state wh»t passed. If you have not, it was 
wrong to drag them in to afford a vague support to the rest of your charges. 

If you Isad quoted anything believed to have been^aid by me, I should 
have had Ihe opportunity of admitting it, o’* denymgy,/)^explaining, or 
pf acknowledging that it could not be ei*plained,^r ojfsaying that it 
needed i!b explanation. You have not done this ; and th'U‘efore,4.hat 
I can do is to declare^ most solemnly, and umniui roc ally f that 1 have never 
uttered a sentence %n conversation with you or any one etse, that was not 
in perfect accordance loith^ihe warmest advocacy of ihe Com^eheruive 
'Scheme, or with the adoption of any measures to promote p, that were ^ 
CONSISTKNT WITH DISCRETION. ^ • • • 

'Hioii have again reirjnded me that the offensive letter w'as not written 
for publication, 1 cannot re?:ard this as an extenuation of the injury ; fBr 
^ it ftt^all changes its character, I imjiP^ view if a^n aggravation. Against 
a plblic attack! might have d^e-*Wed myself; gainst % ^mce^led one, 
thoSigh l epl ing the effect, I shoulcLbe unconscious of the cause, l^was 
^oljndccr in the dark ; anej^tbut for the casual publication dlTthat which 
•was ntver meant to see the light, S .should never have known how, or by 
*^hom 1 1^4 teen tass ailed. I ifow know my acemer, awl here conteist 
judgment ufion my <|op^iict/wjth tlfat of a nobleman, who has hg-d 
every opportunity of observation, an«^ whose knowledge, zeal, and higj^ 
principle, render his approb4tion»honour indeed. ^ # | * 
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CAPTAIN BAllHKlls 
TKSa’IMONT.' , 

‘ 0 ^ »• 

Extracts from a Letter signed JV Barber* 
in “ The Calutta Courier/’ otV}th Au- 
gust, 1837 : — 

“ But I am afraid the die is east? and 
that v-'\ 'Bm? bth, Sir J. llobhoiisc’s 
plan, one formed and cd/ielnded by the 
East India Company, ^ix^^tted 

as satisfactory, because adV'.ihced^<^' 
experiment to Ife cained onwitid succcs^ 
sively, the coiisecjuence will be, the ex- 
pense of disbursement for this measure, 
throwing aside the most profitable in- 
come, will be so great that I should not 
be surprised if, at no distant period, it 
was to be abandoned? To guard against 
this, they must be na^rowl/'’ -yatched ; 
but, unfortunatel}’, their arrange- 
ment and management of {^eam opera- 
tions show the unfitness’ of^dieir agency if 
in such matters. Mr. Tifrion and Mr. 
^Mackillop: are with us, and have, in fact, 
J^ecome honoraiy members of our Com- 
matee; but Grindlay^ Larpentj Fletcher ^ 
wid Crav]furd) are for the Couipaivfs phm 
of operation, and in the parlies you wt II , tee - 
the ra^/se ; however, 1 am to see Lord 
■William next week, and I shall lay 
before him a plan which I think would 
be adopted, provided I could induce him 
to move for a Committee, and which, at 
one time, was his decided intention. 

# * ♦ V *;« 

If the people of India were to have * 
a good and efficient Committee at hand 
to work out their reasonable wishes ; 
hut they must who wil^^ give 

their serious atuution to the spbject, 
and, be of no py‘’'ty — you always lose 
weight that oughtX*^^) preponderate, from 
some mistake or otlier — who would have 
thought sending a Petition to Craw- 
ford from 'iVIadras — or of any thing to 
' > Grindlay thai is to run counter to the 
dictatf^s of the Directois.” 


LORI) WILLIAM BKNTINCK'C 
P TESTIMONY, 

To Ca^'tvin Mui.ville GitmoLW. ' 

Park Place, Nov. 15, 1837. 

‘‘ Dkau Silt , — I am happy in being 
able ^^^fTord the most satisfactgvy ex- 
plainitioii ill respect to tlv^, pitlt yop are 
supposed, ill the paragraph of “ The C'll- 
ciilta Coftfler'’* contained in your Letter, 
to have tf.ken-Tii endeavouring to influ- 
ence me to concur in the adoption of ihu 
limited communication with Bvmbitv 
only : the stippositian is enth'’ly erran^pus, 

“ With respect to your general con- 
duct as Agent of the Bengal Steam 
Committee, I can only repeat heVe what 
1 have already written to Mr, Greenlaw, 
that I regretted very much the misap- 
prehension Vhich seemed to prevaipfve- 
garding you, 

“ I have always Couiid in you the 
most eager desire andn'ibe utmost activity 
and perseverance to promote the Compre- 
hensive Schrhe. To you I am indebted 
for an introduction to the j^reatest part 
of those Officers from whom I had to 
selecl tlie witnesses best calculated to 
promote our object, and I seize with 
pleasuie the opportunity of thanking 
you for your co-operation, assistance and 
ready aitentiou to all my wishes, 
Pi'emain, dear Sir, 

- Yoiu faithful Servant, 
(Signed) “ W it, Bkntincx.” 


**'From ‘‘ Calcutta Courier'* of 2Sth 
June, 1837 •— 

There also some reason to believe 
that but for his (Lord Wm. Bentinck’s^ 
veto, the limited plan submitted to the 
Court of Directors would have carrnnl 
the day, a plan which we understand 
Captain*^ Grindlay, the Bengal ,rjgent, 
endeavoured, at the time, to get him 
to ^jipport.” 


‘ The substance of the gbove is, 'that yot/, in comparative ignorance of 
my proceedings, brand y'/e ^*3 a traitor to the^ cause, of which Lord Wil- 
liam Beniinci^\^jLih a knowl^d^e of all that I have done, deokre'ji 

- r'iiave e^er been' the “ eager ”^\vhich is to be trusted? 

I will noTuissemble that I have been iifucli ajstonished by soli/d^cinuarp- 
stances that have occurred in India m^connexi 6 n with my labours 
astonished no logger -When it is knowF that private corrfspondence has - 
bpen used by those who think their intereJts opposed to mine,W’a medium 
vkr accusing me of an abandonment of my^jduty to my Constituents, and of 
§urrencteringL/lhe ca^Ase to which T hHvec,,aevoted every energy — the matter 
is explained/ In refe/ring, however, to Lord William Beptinck, I can now 
appeal to one who ha 8 no interest in injuring me, aYld who, vt he had, is 
too^ noble and high-rtiinded to d-^jre it — to one wHil^as no motive to ho- 
c nour me with his praisk, but ar *11011681 ‘bonviction HM it is not q.ltogether j 
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undeserved. 1 lu|ve sot 1 
*\vi4h your remarks, and 


You say, “tlie pulilic uuist^;ule:c between 
>rt unity you bavc^'' 
with §f;*cat confidence 


» 

[Is tostimonv k) my|cltaractcr uj jiixtapositthn 
only to*^ say, “ ifcolJ on tifis ])ictnre and on 


1 ifhaiik you for the op- 


portunity you havc^^fored me of enablin^^ them to do so, and*.^iall look 
nice%> tluiyij^n 


erdict. 


No^C. 1 


' “ui, ‘my dear Sir, yours biitbrul 
* ^ (Sunned). ^ M. 

fOopy.y^ ,* 

Captain Bi.iiBER to ( ! \ptain Grindlay. 


illv, • 
Gut Yi) LAY. 


<)4, Cornhill, lOth March, 1838. 
late last evouino-, (I am quite aware 


Dear Sir, — Y our letter reached me ,, ^ 

of the reason, as you bifvc stated in your note, at the Jitimc time,) which 
prevented you aendirrg it earlier. ^ « 

^^ad no intention of j^i^olonging this corresp!fc deuce heyoud my last : 
•bT^Tyour uumerous ari^umentativc paL:es, in i\q)lJtheri2to, and your seve- 
ral inteiTOi^ation^ compid me to takcfcthis notieejfy^at I may not be mis- 
ij^iderstood. ^ ^ 

^ You write “it is obvious t#iat some change in your opinion lur.-j taken 
]d}ice; wluncas I have a#irmed, and still do allirm, it remains nnaltercft ■ 
! did not s% a word about yoiir heinar in hostile array u^auf^t the CotU' 
prehensivi' Scheme. There aiv sins oi* omission as well as commission: 
and my reasons for belie vinof ton aefiuiesci'd in the Company’s plan of 
0]>erali()n, I have already assigned. I make no complaint of yoifr not 
having entered ‘with sufTicieiit warmth’ into the piojecl of the ‘London 
krovisjonal Commiltee.’ J have stated, yon dul not notice it nt o//.” 

•Von ask me if I wais alii’.ays for the (.‘ompndicnsive Scheme ? Most un- 
cqnn'm'a//i/ ! wiiii. .But liere let me remark, bur relative ]iositions wore 
V('ry dith-ient^ lb// were tf!'‘p,ud Agent and Advocate, acting under spe- 
cific instiuctmns, mid suppoited by ])e?itions and Memorials from your em- 
ployers. / neither hfld, nor imeded, other stimulus from India, than n 
^ sense ofdiit}' 1 owed to my ConsTituents, anfl a desirt‘4(ye^vd'er my services 
lienefieial to them, by b?|ingingthe public vya to beiiMffi'^oiythis question^ 
q,nd, if possible, to lorco attention horn the two authontie/ to the resolu- 
tions of Itie House of Commons of 183 1. T shaped my ccyrse accordiit^ly, 
in March, 1830, — at a time, be it remembered, when thefe was not even a 
/ assilibfy of knowing the subject was again about to be agitatetkin India. 
* flow far the “ London Provisional ( 'ommittee,” (in foimmg of whtch, Major 
Head and my.self were the humble instruments,) succeeded, IJeave to 
CO ly^ule ration and judgment of tig-rties interesfedf both at hwnewwA ciivoad, 
\iin^are pleased to*be logical upoiv my phr'Aseology resyiecting “Tlje 
Atlas.” 1 mean to say, that that or^Jiu of lh4 prcs.s whispered once or 
l^vice --perhaps thrice — wbofi a voicji^^m Incfia^s tingling in your ears, 
lon^and strotig, supplicating fbi the Compreneilji^ To obtsgn 

y^jjy^iad been retained andi'mployed. 

may bT* very “ well^atisfiea” with the Pamphlet; and 1 know it 
^a#secf ranidlv ” ajs ftnneh could Anrwp.v it. to all parts of the kingdom^ 

constiibentsf did it advtftile 
; explicit instructions you re- 
ceived? I think not, — ^and, moreov^jH^it was so decided bv them lon^ 
before my opinions reached India.l| The»neral que^tifln had^een Tilreadf 
(by your ojyn admission in the Pamphl^^ much tr^ted of “in the Public’ 



Journals and Penodiajlls,” and from 
nes.s,” public feelinf^J^d imdergoiie 
“ ecnJytj " ' 


y the ** Pr|yi.sion^ 
ices are Ait to m^^ired b^oiir stai 


all evdntspefFectei 
^ef^ices are ifot t( 
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unaccountable degree of cold- 
portant change.” This was, 
mmittee,” fortunately ; their 
lard df value. 

• * Qi,* 
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STEAM'^COMMUNICATION BETWEEN 


{^APRlLf., 


' \ou say yo(^ were “ woifaded In the davk.^’-~My Letter w'as written in 
Alay. — I most unJiesitatin^j^iu (ind distinctly onm, that in December, 
you read a portion of ^he l^a^phlel to me in C?'*osby-square, I ^hen told you* 
it reasoned upon the mafu qAcstion of Steam Communication ; but I could 
not see any “particular pointy** hearing? upon the.t’^t'Tar^ed scheme; you 
replied then, as you have since done, at suivi^,fit»imo4', to myself a^d others, 

“ Get' ike'boais to Indui,the Govemor-Gcnetnil unll take vAireof the 
I differed in opinion-^tybuxntertainin^ it orfly showed how little youwure 
accniainted with the deVr.iIs ne^;^ssary to the working of a full, elfective, 
ancrComprelfensive Plan.)— I th^nk I have sf/iown 1 had a right to ii|,fev 
that yoii were not a warm and earnest advocate of the Coinprebfjrisive 
Scheme, as laid down by the Calcutta Commit‘tee; and enter(l/aining that 
opinion, I had a right to express it, publicly or privately, without deviating 
from the prescribed rules or usages of society. 

Some other portions of your letter, conveying ir.mierous insinuations, I 
leave untouched; they are only worthy of your consideration. Our cha- 
racters vire both known, tiSlrtieularly by that copimunity from whouivyhu 
anticipate a favourable ▼ }rdict ; and there, also, I am content to rest, 

I have the greatest! i^^ee'in;.: atlmiTj^dion, and respect j.br Lord William 
Bentinck’s talents anj^.^character ; if all others concert;^d had felt an,l 
‘acted wi^h the same faith, sincerity of feelu^g, and earnesmess of purpose, 
on this question, the whole matter would long svice have assumed a very 
■^.Tercni shape to its present form. . 

1 remain,^ dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

Capt. R. M. Grindlay. • (Signed) James Barbek, 

No. 7.] (Copy.) c 

Captain Guindlay to Captai?^^'Bar5jer. 

< c Cornhill, 12th IVtaich, 1838. 

Dear Sir,— I am favoured by your letter of Saturday; and, as I am un- 
willing to prolong a cprrespondence, the conduct of which must be incon- 
venient to us, rfii^O^e perusal s'f which will, I fea|^. be wearisome to others, 
1 shall notice V as i>Ae fly as possible. It is the less necessary to be dif- 
fuse, as my last\ctter replies, by anticipation, to nearly the whole' of yours 
now under acknc>^'ledgmcnt. You say your opinions remain unaltered. I 
should be reluctant to believe that you dissemble your real opinion, either 
when vviking to your correspondents in lTy.lia,<or when writing to me. Let 
any one compare the tone of the two conjimunicalions, and judge whether 
^'Our Qpinion remains umvHeied. ^ , 

It seems I have been guilty both of “sins of omission ” and of coin- 
mission.” If this be I must be a hii;,t hardened and inconigible 
olfender; for notvyithst^ ajyiroofs I i^ave received from you,' whp 

have taken s^'n^.ich p^ni^ to convi^'t!* other persons as tveK as myse^^ of 
^ tlK, errOr.s of my^vay, ! really can feel neither pcnitcrioo nor rei^^rse. 
greatest sins of omission appears to bee^ “ that 1 did^nen ^‘tlotfq'b^*^ . 

all” your Loudon Piuvisional CommiUce. Now 1 cap adduce eVide»ce 
th?^ will, 1 thin]j, cnAuve me absolution even from you.* Yquj mistake ap<- 
pearS to have arisen from your Mvmg c(]^nmenteil on my Kamphlef, with— - 
out having read it. To remove this cause,of error, I send a copy, which I 
beg yo,p ma the favour kl&cejt*; and from which you will see, 

tnat in theJSppendix/ pages 73 78 inclusive, are wholly de.voted to the 

subject; aM that, sfPfar fromj-tiot noticing the Ijkbvisional Committee’s 
plan, I priTued their Prospect^iMpll length, with r^erks, dl'kwing public 
attention to its inipoitanee, the fitness of^le Chairman, Major^ 

Head, to siiperinttMid siuih at* establisrfnent. 'In pa^ 20 o*^ the body of 
11 k ^^ 'mphlet, you will also find that I 'nave no less a duty to 
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, give public sanction and support to some .one oUhe plans b> which pri^te 
b«rlies have proposed to fyniish the n^ach-desiled^omuMinitjation.” * 

^ ■ You allegt* that you haVe Always been the Jlvocate of the Comprehen- 
sive Plan. 'You were certainlV at one period J^ie ad^cate of another, that 
is, of one which shef^^in the nrst instance, be a “ (Jommunicatjptto Hom- 
bay;’i*but proposed to all theV’esidencies as cnrcdmstances 

enal^Jed ttier^*' (the Provisioim ‘Committee) “ to do so.’* Thew ar# the 
wcxfds of the liospectus, wli^ck'l have inserted in my^ppcndix. iV, there- 
foR% you say tliaUyou sha[1Cfl your course accortlit^ to*circuiustances, and 
wit^ the view ofpromoflng siie sifccess o|®ie C|#npreheusivg Plan, I^y, 
amt always have said, the same of mysi#. As to my Pamphlet, I shall 
leave other^ to determine .whether or not it advocated the cause* of my 
eouJtituenIs My ; but I fearlessly assert fhat it advocate that cause 
jndinoiishi. \ do not feel myself called upon to institute a comparison 
hetweeft the fruits of yoj^r labours and my own. I believe T have done the 
cause some good, and its best friends are not backward ^n ascribing to mo 
at^ge share of the merit of awakening the puli^k m'mdto the subject. 
I^rtnust now be indiilge(rwith a very few w'ords%i my “ sins of commis- 
sion.”-™As tar asL^an gather tliem from M*tt|*r< they appear to be 
Pirst, tht^niy Pamphlet travelled into tll^conntry by coach. It 
firobably did; :.TOUgh on this subject I cannot spel!;/positively, and must , 
refer you to the Booksclleij;s. l^see no harm in such a transit. Railways 
iire not yeUii general operation, and, for the piosent, we must do as 
as we can with turnpike-roads and stjf|j;e-coa«hos. ^ 

I he second grand sin ot com^iissipn^ seems to be, my iiaving been logical 
and argumentative in my cojiimunications with you. I must plead guilty 
to this. I meant to be logical and argumentative. I think it tlfe best 
method of procedure. If you do not agree with me, or from any other 
c^use have failed to be logical and argumentative, I must regret it, bultlie 
fault is not mine. ^ ^ . 

Ill your ouljguirt upon I*ord William Bentinck I cordially concur, and 
it is to me iu|^mall source ol pride anj^l gratitication that my services have 
received the approbation of that distinguished nobleman. 

I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

(^apt. James Barber. (Sigu^jd) * U. Mv Grind lay. 







